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GENEEAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES^^ 


During the past few years the civilized world has begun to realize the 
^ad3jantages accruing to scientific research, with the result that an ever- 
increasing amount of time and thought is being devoted to various 
branches of science. 

No study has progressed more rapidly than chemistry. This 
science may be divided roughly into several branches : namely, Organic, 
Physical, Inorganic, and Analytical Chemistry. It is impossible to 
write any single text-book which shall contain within its two covers a 
thorough treatment of any one of these branches, owing to the vast 
amount of information that has been accumulated. The need is rather 
for a series of text-books dealing more or less comprehensively with 
each branch of chemistry. This has already been attempted by 
enterprising firms, so far as physical and analytical chemistry are 
concerned ; and the present series is designed to meet the needs of 
inorganic chemists. One great advantage of this procedure lies in 
the fact that our knowledge of the different sections of science does not 
progress at the same rate. Consequently, as soon as any particular 
part advances out of proportion to others, the volume dealing with 
that section may be easily re\dsed or rewritten as occasion requires. 

Some method of classifying the elements for treatment in this why 
is clearly essential, and we have adopted the Periodic Classification 
with slight alterations, devoting a whole volume to the consideration 
of the elements in each vertical column, as will be evident from a glance 
at the scheme in the Frontispiece. 

In the first volume, in addition to a detailed account of the elements 
of Group 0, the general principles of Inorganic Chemistry are discussed. 
Particular pains have been taken in the selection of material for this 
volume, and an attempt has been made to present to the reader a 
clear accoimt of the principles upon which our knowledge of modern 
Inorganic Chemistry is based. 

At the outset it may be well to explain that it was not intended 
to write a complete text-book of Physical Chemistry. Numerous 
excellent works have already been devoted to this subject, and a 
volume on such lines would scarcely serve as «=» suitable introduction 
JO this series. Whilst Physical Chemis^ deals with the general 
’tirinciples applied to all branches of theoretical chemistry, our aim 
'\s been to emphasize their applicatioasto Inorganic Chemistry, with 
\ich b of text-books is exclusively 
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The elements described in this volume claim tx. 
for very varied reasons. In the first place the^^ 
mercury, which excited the wonder and curiosity of t. 
another, radium, which has equally excited the wonder . 
of the moderns. A group of historical interest is formed by nu 
calcium, strontium, and barium, upon the oxides of which, 
more than a century ago, Davy was able to show the decompose 
action of the electric current. Beryllium is famous historically for the 
long controversy as to its position in the Periodic Table. Zinc has 
been known since very early times, chiefly through its association 
with copper to form brass, but also as sulphate, the white vitriol ” 
of the alchemists. Cadmium, although similar to zinc in many of its 
properties, has only been recognised since the beginning of the last 
' century. 

Part I of Volume III is devoted to the study of the four alkaline 
earths alone. As regards chemical properties, they form a very closely 
related series of elements, so closely related, indeed, that the properties 
one element might often be calculated with a fair degree of exactitude 
of the properties of the others, 
properties, on the other hand, one element, radium, 
^Nujgossessor of extraordinary characteristics of which 
any of the other three. The recognition of the 
bodies, of a continuous supply of 
^ visible manifestation is the luminescence 
•cit^and its salts, if present in sufficient 
\ change which must be classed as a 
has revolutionised modern views 
""sihe last quarter of a century. 

"Nindicated to the analyst as a 
'"*0 been known, for the detec- 
g to reflect that the el ement 
" '~<4^rn thoughtj,*^*^^"**^ 
a concg^ 



w^ould such 
, out summaries 
.e imderstanding of 
.ous references accom- 
xurther details to obtain 
>ory account of radium apart 
.ives. A little overlapping with 
<.nerefore, on that account, unavoid- 
xadium, since the physical rather than 
xie element have been the favourite object 
-xV display features not common to the other 

xds been made to render the references as complete 
.0 possible. Atomic weights have been recalculated from 
. experimental data on the basis employed throughout the 
xid indicated in the General Preface. 

^ne Author offers her sincere thanks to the General Editor, Dr. J. 
,^ewton Friend, who has read the whole of the manuscript and proof, 
for the courteous interest he has taken in the progress of the work, and 
for the helpful counsel he has always been willing to place at her disposal. 
She is also indebted to her husband, Mr, A. H. Burr, for much valuable 
assistance in proof-correcting and indexing. 

MAY SYBIL BURR {nee Leslie). 

The University, Leeds. 

March 1Q2.5- 
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4 THE ALKAUNE EARTH METALS. 

alkaline earth group or to the little subgroup, composed of the three 
remaining metals of Group II., zinc, cadmium, and mercury. They 
have, however, relationships with both groups. 

Leaving out of account beryllium and magnesium, it is possible to 
make a much closer comparison between Groups I. and II. than betw^^'en 
II. and III. The members of the A subgroup of Group I., consisting 
of the alkalies, elements closely resembling each other but becoming 
more electropositive with increasing atomic weight, exhibit certajin 
features — ^notably the readiness with which they combine with oxygfen 
and other electronegative elements, and the basic properties of thcpr 
oxides — ^which are reproduced to a greater or less extent in the alkaline 
earths, the A subdivision of Group II. The latter also become increais- 
ingly electropositive with rise in atomic weight. \ 

A further '‘parison may be drawn betw^een the two B subgroupls, 
copper, silver, i gold on the one hand, and zinc, cadmium, arid 
mercury on the jsrti^er. Both are much less electropositive than tlie 
A groups, the copper .being more negative than the zinc group, and iiu 
both cases the elements become more electronegative with increase off 
atomic weight. In both also, insoluble oxides without alkaline proj- 
perties are formed. In both A groups the sulphides are hydrolysed by^ 
water and in the B groups they are unaffected. The relationship' 
between zinc and cadmium is much closer than between cadmium and 
mercury, and this is paralleled by the way^nT which gold stands apart' 
from copper and silver. Owing, to the presence of the rare earths ini 
the third long period, there is ^xter difference between the/‘ 

the second' embers of the copper and| 

-icond, An equally largc^ 
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mercury atom, there are the mercurous salts formed apparently from a 
polymerised bivalent mercury molecule, Hgg. It is, of course, the case 
that there are indications among some of the other metals oi‘ the exist- 
ence of compounds similar to the mercurous salts, lor example, 
CaCl or CagClo, CaF or Ca2F2, and so on, but these are, iii general, 
unstable and occur only among the halides and oxides. In addition, 
except m a very fen instances, the evidence for their formation is not 
unimpeachal)lc. 

All the metals are more or less white. All except mercury are 
^ attacked by water under suitable conditions, but the alkaline earths 
much more readily than the others. All form refractory oxides which 
are very stable, with the exception of the oxides of mercury, which 
readily decompose to form the metal when heated. The cadmium and 
tncrciiry oxides are coloured but the rest are white, zinc oxide being 
yellow wdien hot. All show a tendency to peroxide formation. 

The soluble salts of all readily form double salts with one another 
and with salts of the alkali metals ; they also unite directly with varying 
numbers of molecules of ammonia forming ammoniates, which might 
be compared with the hydrates of the salts. Zinc and tlie alkaline earth 
metals also combine directly with ammonia, but these compounds are 
not to be classed with ammonium amalgam. Amides of the general 
formula M(NH2)2 known in the case of calcium, strontium, barium, 
zinc, and cadmium. 

Beryllium, zinc, cadmium, and mercury have a great tendency to 
form basic salts, a property shared to a certain extent by magnesium. 

Hydrides of magnesium and the alkaline earths, except radium, are 
known, but not of zinc, cadmium, and mercury, whilst the existe.icc of a 
beryllium hydride is doubtful. There are also carbides of beryllium, 
magnesium, and the alkaline earths, again excluding radium. 

The tendency of beryllium oxide to show acid properties is seen again 
in a lesser degree in the oxides of zinc and cadmium. 

Some of the solubility relationships arc interesting. The fluorides 
of magnesium and the alkaline earths arc insoluble, the others are 
soluble, with the exception of the mercury fluorides, which arc very 
readily hydrolysed. Similar considerations apply to the sul]:)hates, 
except that magnesium sulphate is soluble. The soluble sulphates are 
hydrated, and some of them show isomorphism, as also do the double 
sulphates formed from them. 

The carbonates of the alkaline earths and magnesium are well- 
defined stable compounds, but it is difflciilt or impossible to obtain the 
carbonates of the other metals free from basic carbonate. 

Zinc sulphide is soluble in acid, cadmium sulphide in concentrated 
but not in dilute acid, and mercury sulphide is insoluble in both. All 
the other sulphides arc decomposed by water. 

Nitrides of all the elements of the group are known, those of the 
alkaline earths, beryllium, magnesium, and, to a small extent, zinc, 
being formed by direct combination with nitrogen. Calcium and 
strontium are tarnished by nitrogen at ordinary tem])eratures. 

Other compounds might be considered in the same way, but the 
above should be sufficient to indicate the relationships between the 
different members of the group. 

A few of the physical constants are compared in the following 
table : — 
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Constant. 

Be 

Mg 

Ca 

Sr 

Ba 

Ra 

Zn 

Cd 

Hg 

Atomic number 

4 

12 

20 

38 

56 

88 

30 

48 

80 

Atomic weight 

9-02 

24-32 

40-09 

87-63 

! 137-37 

225-95 

65-38 

112 41 

200 61 

Approx, density . 

1-84 

1-74 

1-54 

2 63 

i 3 78 


6-92 

8-65 

13-6 

Approx m.-pt.m°C. 

1280 

650 

810 

800 

: 850 

700 

419 

320 

-38-89 

Approx, b.-pt. in ° C. 

. . 

1100 

. . 

. . 

; 950 


918 

778 

357 

Heat of formation 
of chloride in Cal. 

155 

151 

190-44 

195-66 

i 197 08 

197-0 

suggested 

value 

97-14 

93 0 

HgCl253-3 

Hg2Cl262-65 

M. -pt, of oxide in ® C. 

2450 

2250 

2572 

3000 





, , 

Heat of formation 
of oxide in Cal. 


143 4 

152 

140 

125 9 

113-2 

suggested 

value 

80-29 

to 

84-7 

57 

HgO 21-4 
Hg2022-2 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ALKALINE EARTH 

METALS. 

The inter-relations of the four alkaline earth metals, calcium, 
strontium, barium, and radium, may now be considered in somewhat 
greater detail. In general, leaving out of account the radioactive pro- 
perties of radium, variations in the chemical and physical properties 
of these elements, or of their compounds, follow the same order as the 
atomic weights. It must, however, be remembered that, owing to the 
extreme rarity of the element, very few of the salts of radium have been 



Calcium. 

Strontium. 

Barium. 

Radium. 

Atomic 

weight. 

40-09 

87*63 

187-37 

225-95 

Density of 
metal. 

1-54 

2-63 

3*78 


Specific heat 
of metal. 

0-169 

0-0742 

0-068 


Stability of 
hypochlor- 
ites. 

Isolated in 
crystalline 
form. 

Obtained 
mixed with 
a large pro- 
portion of 
chloride and 
chlorate. 

Very 

unstable. 


Sublimation 
tempera- 
ture of bro- 
mides, C. 

720 

770 

820 

Less volatile 
than barium 
bromide 

Colour of 

carbide 
crystals. 

Colourless. 

Brown-red. 

Black. 


Density of 
carbide. 

2-22 

3-19 

3-75 


Density of 
nitrate. 

2-24-2-50 

2-98 

3-22 
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carefully examined, nor has there been much opportunity for the study 
of the metal itself. There is, nevertheless, every reason to suppose that, 
chemically, radium closely resembles barium. It has been observed, 
for example, that, when precipitated microchemically, a number of its 
salts appear to be isomorphous with the corresponding barium salts. 

The four metals are all silvery white and fairly soft. At ordinary 
temperatures tliey readily react with various gases, such as oxygen, 
nitrogen, and the halogens, and also with acids and water, the chemical 
reactivity increasing with the atomic weight. They are, therefore, all 
difficult to prepare in the pure state ; calcium, being the least electro- 
positive, is obtained the most easily. 

The heats of formation of the halides increase from calcium to 
barium, except in the case of the fluorides, where the reverse rule holds, 
as it also does for the oxides. The heats of formation of the peroxides 
from the ordinary oxides, on the other hand, become greater with 
increasing atomic weight, with the result that barium peroxide is more 
easily prepared than the peroxides of either strontium or calcium. The 



( ’alcuiHi 

Strontium. 

Barium. 

Haduim. 

Heat of formation of lluoride, 
Cal. 

239 18 

237*02 

226*68 

(225) 1 

Heat of formation of chloride, 
Cal. 

190*44 

195*66 

197*08 

(197) 

Heat of formation of bromide. 
Cal. 

169*2 

176*5 

179*82 

(180) 

Heat of formation of iodide, 
Cal. 

141 

117*5 

149*9 

(151-6) 

Heat of formation of oxide, 
Cal. 

152 

140 

125*9 


Heat of formation of peroxide 
from oxide and oxygen, Cal. 

5*43 

10*875 

12-1 



heat of hydration of the oxide to the hydroxide increases from calcium 
to barium, and corresponding with this, the dissociation temperatures 
rise in the same order. The hydroxides become more soluble as the 



Calcium. 

Strontium. 

Barium. 

Radium. 

Heat of hydration of oxide, 
Cal. 

15*33 

19*44 

24*24 


Dissociation temperature of 
hydroxide, ^ C. 

547 

778 

998 


Solubility of hydroxide, 

gram-equivalents per litre. 

0-044 

0*133 

0-47 

■■ 


^ The numbers m brackets have not been determined expenmentally, but were pre- 
dicted by de Forcrand from a consideration of the, general relationships between members 
of the alkaline earth group, Ann, Chim* Phys., A9ll, [8], 24, 256; Compt rend,, 1911, 
152, 66. 
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atomic weight increases, and there is also a change in alkalinity in the 
same direction. All three form tetroxides of the general formula 
MOg.Og, probably comparable with the poly sulphides. 

The heats of solution of the chlorides, bromides, and iodides all 
decrease with increasing atomic weight of the element, and at the same 
time the salts become less deliquescent. In each case the deliqucsccuee 
increases from the chloride to the iodide, barium chloride being practi- 
cally non-deliquescent. The hexahydrates of calcium and strontium 
chlorides are isomorphous, but the existence of a hexahydrate of barium 
chloride is very doubtful. The chlorides, bromides, and iodides resemble 
each other in the readiness with which they form double salts, as well as 
addition compounds, with ammonia and substituted ammonias. 



Calcium. 

Strontium. 

Baniim. 

Radium. 

Heat of solution of chloride. 
Cal. 

17-48 

11-14 

1-02 

(0) 

Heat of solution of bromide, 
Cal. 

24-51 

16-1 

1*98 

(2) 

Heat of solution of iodide. 
Cal. 

28-12 

20-5 

10-3 

(6-t) 


The fluorides, in contrast to the other halides, are not very soluble, 
the solubility rising from calcium to barium. The solubility of the 
sulphates runs in the opposite direction. The solubility of radium 
sulphate has also been examined, and the salt evidently falls into line with 
the other sulphates, since it is an extraordinarily insoluble compound. 



Calcium. 

Sti’ontium. 

Barium, 

Radium. 

Temperature, ° C. 

18 

18 

18 

25 

Solubility of fluoride, milli- 
equivalents per litre. 

0-417 

1-86 

18-3 


Solubility of sulphate, milli- 
equivalents per litre. 

29-5 

1-245 

0-0190 

0-00013 


The heats of formation of the hydrides, following the order of sifiability, 
diminish from calcium to barium, whilst the heats of formation of the 
nitrides probably become greater. The hexammonium compounds of the 
metals, or the hexammoniates, show a slight decrease of the heat of 
formation in the direction of increasing atomic weight. The stability: of 
the carbonates follows the same order as the stability of the hydroxides, 
since it is extremely hard to drive off the carbon dioxide from barium 
carbonate. 

The volatile salts of the alkaline earths all colour the Bunsen flame, 
a red flame of varying degrees of purity being given by calcium, 
strontium, and radium, whilst bc\rium differs in giving a green flame. 

Isomorphism occurs in many cases between the ‘‘corresponding,” 
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Calcium. 

Stiontium 

Barium. 

Radium, 

Heat of formation of hvdi-idc, 
Cal. 

45-1 

38-4 

37-5 

(35-4,) 

Heat of formation of nitride. 
Cal. 

111-2 


149-4 


Heat of formation of hexani- 
moniate, Cal. 

10-32 

9-90 

9-68 


Dissociation temperature of 
carbonate, ° C. 1 

898 

1155 

1350 



or analogous" salts of the different elenients : for example, the azides are 
isoniorphous, the nitrites, and also the bromates— barium chlorate and 
iodate in addition being isomorphous with the bromates. The a-forms 
of the sulphates are isomorphous and miscible in all proportions above 
1152° C. Below that temperature, however, strontium sulphate is 
miscible with barium sulphate, but only partially miscible with calcium 
sulphate. 

All the alkaline earth metals, in the form of their compounds, are 
\^ery widely distributed, but thei^e is a striking difference between the 
amounts of each present in the earth’s crust, calcium compounds, 
especially the carbonate, being present in very large quantities, whilst 
radium is only found in extremely minute amounts. Strontium and 
barium, especially the former, are not found in very large quantities. 

As regards the physiological action of the compounds of the alkaline 
earth metals, calcium is of vital importance to both the animal and the 
vegetable organism; barium, on the other hand, is strongly toxic, 
whilst strontium has very little effect. It would scarcely be possible to 
determine the action of radium due to its purely chemical charac- 
teristics, since at any effective concentration of the element this would 
be entirely superseded by the influence of the radiation. From the 
latter point of view, of course, radium has already shown itself to be of 
great service to medical science. 






CHAPTER II. 

CALCIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


CALCIUM. 

Symbol, Ca. Atomic weight, 40*07 (0=16). 

Occurrence. — Calcium, always in the combined form, is among tlic 
more widely distributed and the more abundant of tlic elements. It is 
an important constituent of many rocks, both igneous* and sedimentary, 
occurring chiefly as carbonate, sulphate, silicate, jDliosphatc, and 
fluoride. There are, in fact, whole ranges of mountains composed 
largely of calcium carbonate. Calcium is also a common mineral 
ingredient of most natural waters. Finally, animal skeletons owe their 
rigidity mainly to calcium phosphate, and the shells of mollus(‘s and of 
birds’ eggs to the carbonate. 

The metal forms 3*47 per cent, of tlic older or ])rimitive ])nrt of the* 
earth’s crust/ or 8*25 per cent, of the outer part oj‘ the earth, including 
crust and sea/ The amount of calcium in sea-water is from 0*68 jier 
cent, to 0*05 per cent/ 

Calcium has also been found in meteorites,* and by sp(‘ctral analysis 
in the sun and fixed stars. 

The chief calcium minerals, together with their more important 
physical constants, are given in the tabic on the ibllowing page. 

History. — Compounds of calcuim have been <‘mployc<l lor building 
purposes since veiy early times. A mortar composed of sand and 
either lime or burnt gypsum was used by the Egyptians, and in the 
first century a.d, Dioscoridcs and Pliny descTibcd limc-hurning and 
slaking. In 1693 Homberg heated together sal-ammoniac and lime for 
the production of Homberg’s ])hosphorus, a ph()S])horcsc(ait cah'ium 
chloride. In 1722 Hofmann showed that lime was a distin<*t 
Black noted its alkalinity in 1755.® Lime was regarded as a simple 
body until the time of Lavoisier, who suspected it to be an oxide. Th(‘ 
metal was isolated by Davy ® in 1808, and independently by Berzelius 
and Pontin. 

Preparation of Calcium, — The methods by which the problem of 

1 Clarke, ‘‘The Data of Geochemistry,’' Bull Oaol Nt>. 010, 04. 

2 Vogt, Zeitach. praH, Oeol, 1898, 225, 314, 377, 413 ; 1899, 10, Soo A. Goikio, Taxh 
booh of Geology (Macmillan & Co,, Ltd.), 1903, voL i,, p. 83. 

® Dittmar, JBep, of Voyage of Ghallmg&r^'' vol, i., “Physics and 1884, 

p. 203, et seq, ; Wheeler, J. Amer, Cheffu. Soc,, 1910, 32, 640. 

* Smith, Am. Chim. Pfiya,, 1879, [5J, 16, 407 ; Farrington, Meteorit&i (H. H. 

& Sons Co., Chicago), 1915, p, 113. ■ 

. ® Black, AleTfibic Club Beprinist No. 1. ' 

« Davy, Phil Trans., 1808, 98, 341. 
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CALCIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. - 11 

the separation of metallic calcium has been attacked may be 
into two classes : — 

I. ElectrolVvSis of a fused compound. 

II. The displacement of calcium from its compounds by a more 
electropositive metal. 

Only the first has risen to the dignity of a commercial process, and 
that not to any great extent, owing to the limited use to which the metal 
has hitherto been put. 

Electrolytic Methods , — Davy electrolysed a paste of calcium oxide 
mixed with the red oxide of mercury, using a platinum anode and a 


Mmeral. 

Chemical Composition. 

Density. 

Hardness 

(Mohs’ 

Scale). 

Crystallo- 

graphic 

System. 

Actinolite 

Ca(Mg,Fe) 3 rSi 03]4 

3 03-3 17 

5-6 

Monoclinic. 

xAlstomte 

(Ba,Ca)C 03 

3 65-3 76 

4-4 5 

Rhombic. 

Anhydrite 

CaSO^ 

2 9-3 

3-3 5 

Rhombic. 

Ankente 

(Ca,Mg,Fe) 3 lC 03 ], 

2 95-3 1 

3 5-4 

Hexagonal. 

Anorthite 

C, a^VlobloDg 

2 73-2 76 

6 

Triclinic. 

Apatite 

Cancel, F,( 0 H))LP 04]3 

317-3 23 

5 

Hexagonal. 

Aragonite 

CaCO, 

2 9-3 

3*5-4 

Rhombic. 

Borocalcite . 

(’aBjOj.maO 




Brushite 

HCaP 04 . 2 H ,0 

2-21 

2-2 5 

Monoclinic. 

Calcspar 

CaCOj 

2 6-2 8 

3 

Hexagonal, 

(calcite) 





Colemannitc . 

Ca^BgOu-SHaO 

2 42 

3 5-4*5 

Monoclinic. 

Diopside 

Ca(Mg,Fe)[Si 03 ]a 

3*2-3 38 

5-6 

Monoclinic. 

Dolomite 

(Ca,Mg)C 03 

CaFa 

2 85-2 95 

3*5-4 5 

Hexagonal. 

Fluorspar 

3 1-3 2 

4 

Cubic. 

(fluorite) 





Gypsum 

CaS 04 . 2 H 20 

2*2-2 4 

1*5-2 

Monoclinic. 

(selenite) 




Pandermite^^ . 

CaaBgOjj.SHaO 

2*26-2*48 

3 

Monoclinic. 

Scapolite 

^ CagAlgSigOgg 

2*72 

5*5-6 

Tetragonal, 

Scheelite 

(Ca.Mo)W 04 

5*9-61 

4*5-5 

Tetragonal. 

Tachydritc , 

CaMgaClgASHaO 

1 60 

. , 

Hexagonal. 

Wollastomte 

CaSi 03 

2*8-2 9 

4*5-5 

Monoclinic. 


mercury cathode. An amalgam was formed from which distillation in 
a current of hydrogen failed to remove the mercury completely.^ 
Several subsequent investigators attempted the separation by similar 
methods with more or less success.‘^ 

The experiments of Bdrehers and Stockem ^ first made possible the 
production of metallic calcium on a large scale.^ They electrolysed 
used calcium chloride, avoiding a temperature above the melting-point 

^ Davy, loo, oit. 

- Hare, J, praJet, Ghem.t 1840, [1], 19, 249 ; 1841, [1], 22, 388 ; Buiisen, Fogy, Annalen,' * 
1854, 91, 619 ; Matthiossen, AnnaUrit 1855, 93, 277 ; J. Ghmi, Soc., 1855, 8, 27 : Prei, 
Annaleny 1876, 183, 367 ; von Longyel, Chem, Zeiitr,, 1898, ii, 262 ; Moissan, Chtm. 
Phys,, 1899, [7], 18, 289 : Buft and Plato, J5er., 1902, 35, 3612. 

^ Borohers and Stockem, Zeitsek Eleklrochem,^ 1902, 8, 757, 938 ; 1903, 36, 17, 

^ Rathenau, Zeitach. EleHrockem., 1904, 10, 508, 
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of calcium at the cathode because the molten metal dissolves in c*alcium 
chloride, producing the subchloride CaoClo* The product obtained 
round the cathode submerged below the surface of the liquid, was 
spongy, brittle, and not very pure. 

Redlich and Suter ^ obtained a much more compact product by 
a device which has been adopted in the commercial ])roduelion of 
calcium at Bitterfeld by the firm of Siemens and Halskc. Cak‘uim 
chloride, sometimes mixed with calcium fluoride to reduce the tempta'a- 
ture of fusion, is used. As calcium burns in air above 800° C., this 
forms the limit beyond which the temperattire must not be allowed to 
rise. The cathode, a cooled iron rod just touching the surface of tlie 
liquid, is gradually raised as electrolysis proceeds, drawing with it the 
solid calcium protected by a layer of the fused salt. This eontat'l 
cathode tends to prevent the formation of a “ metallic fog,'’ or suspension 
of finely divided metallic calcium. The current density required at 
the cathode is about 100 amp. per sq. cm. The metal is obtained in 
the form of irregular cylinders weighing 200 to 300 grin. The following 
percentage analysis of Bitterfeld calcium has been given : Ca OT-Tf), 
Mg 0*89, Si 0*84, Fe 0*14, A1 0*37. It may, however, rcacli a purity of 
99*3-99*6 per cent.^ Further purification of the commercial product 
may be effected by distillation in a high vacuum.^ 

Subsequent study of the electrolytic separation of the metal has been 
mainly concerned with the relative merits of the submei'gcd and eonta(*l 
cathodes, and with the desirability or otherwise of adding another 
electrolyte to the calcium chloride. Goodwin at iirst atlopicd a sub- 
merged cathode of wrought iron passing through the bottom of a furnac(‘ 
of Acheson graphite, the walls of which formed the anode. Evcnluall\' 
he replaced this by the contact electrode employed at Bitterfeld, and 
that appears to be the most satisfactory method. 

Goodwin used fused calcium chloride alone for the bath, but Moldtai* 
hauer and Andersen'^ used potassium chloride in place of tlu^ calcium 
fluoride of the commercial process, and with a current density of flO 110 
amp. per sq. cm. obtained metallic calcium practically free iVom jiotas- 
sium, with a current efficiency of 75-90 per cent. Brace ^ con<*huit*d 
that pure, completely dehydrated calcium chloride is better than an\ 
adrmxture with another electrolyte. He also found that earei'ul (‘ontr/il 
of the temperature is necessary, and can be secured by varying tlu* separa- 
tion and degree of immersion of the anodes. Almost the entire ehargt* of 
the electrolyte should be molten, only a small portion at the si<Ies iuul 
bottom of the graphite container being allowed to I'cmain solid.** 

* Biltz and Hohorst, Znf^’ch. anoig, Chnti., 1921, 121, [ 

o 25 , 873; 1905, 27 , U03 . l>,oc. Aim.r. I'htl. 

5oc. (Philadelpliii), 1904, 43 , 381. See also v. KugelKm, Zeitgclt. Mkktfoehcm., 1008. 24 , 

WUtney,,/. Aimr. Chem. Soc., 1908, 28 . 84; Briwo, 1001 . 

' Moldenhauer and A^rsen, Zeiisch. MkHrochein., 1913, ro, 444 . 

® JSrace, he, cit 

111- Tronson, Tram. Amen Ehcirochc.m. fioe., 19H», 18 , 

117 , Zenir., 1911. 1 . Johnson, Trans. Amcr. EUclrochrm. Sac., 1910, 18 

^dall&^xjjms,^^®'®’ IMMMUctrMnrgyA'l: 
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Wohler ^ described the conditions under which the metal may be 
prepared on a laboratory scale. He used a mixture of 100 parts of 
calcium chloride with 12 parts of calcium fluoride^ melting at 660*^ C., 
and contained in an iron vessel. The cathode was an iron wire 
of 8 mm. diameter, and a current of 40 amp. at 38 volts was 
supplied, giving a density of 100 amp, per sq. cm. of cathode 
surface. 

It is also possible to obtain calcium by electrolysis of a concen- 
trated solution of calcium chloride, instead of the fused salt, using a 
mercury cathode. The amalgam may then be distilled.^ 

Displacement or purely Chemical Methods . — These consist essentially 
m the replacement of calcium m its salts by a more electropositive 
metal. In the first attempts, in which, for example, calcium iodide was 
heated with sodium,*^ or with sodium and zinc,*^ or calcium iodide was 
replaced by a mixture of potassium iodide and calcium chloride,^ the 
pure product was never obtained. 

Moissan *'* succeeded in getting rid of excess of sodium by utilising 
the fact that, although it dissolves calcium at red heat, the two metals 
are not miscible at crystallising-point, and the sodium can be removed 
by treatment with absolute alcohol, leaving the calcium untouched in 
the form of brilliant white crystals of 98*9-99'2 per cent, purity. It 
was necessary to avoid contact with oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, 
and to use pure salts. The fact that the process required sodium 
and large quantities of absolute alcohol prevented its use com- 
mercially. 

The difficulties of the displacement method are due largely to the 
circumstance that, although calcium is less electropositive than sodium 
at ordinary temperatures, at a temperature of about 800® C., or even 
lower, it will liberate sodium from its compounds,’ due either to the 
greater volatility of sodium at higher tem]>eratiires, or to calcium 
becoming more electropositive than sodium. It will not, however, 
replace potassium. At bright red heat a mixture of calcium and 
potassium is obtained.® 

Other reducing agents have been suggested in place of sodium — for 
example, magnesium,'*^ carbon, and aluminium.^^ Methods have also 
been proposed for the direct production of calcium alloys, but these 
will be referred to later. 

Physical Properties. — Calcium crystallises in hexagonal or rhom- 
bohedric plates, which, when freshly cut, have a bright silver-white 
appearance.^‘^ X-ray analysis shows that the calcium atoms are arranged 
as a face-centred cube, each being surrounded by twelve equi-distant 

^ Wohler, Zeit^ch, EleLirochem.i 1905, ii, 612. 

® Brace, J. Inst, Metals, 1921, 25, 161. 

Lies-Bodart and Jobm, Ann. Ghirn. Pkys , 1858, [3], 54, 363 ; Gompt. rend., 1858 
47, 23. See also Dumas, ibid., 1859, 49, 575. 

^ Caron, GompL r&nd., 1859, 48, 440 ; 1860, 50, 547 ; AnnaUn, 1859, iii, 114 ; 1860 
1 15, 355. 

' Sonstadt, Gheni. News, 1864, 9, 140. 

* Moissan, Gompt. rend., 1898, 126, 1753. 

’ do Porcrand, %bid., 1911, 152, 27. 

^ Daneel and Stookem, Zeitsek. ElehtrorJiem., 1905, ii, 209, 

® Winkler, Ber., 1890, 23, 120. 

Moissan. Ann. GJiim. Pliys., I899yf7], 18, 289. 

Weston and Ellis, Trans. Faraday Boc., 1908, 4, 130. 

Moissan, Goynpt. rend., 1898, 127, 584. 
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atoms. ^ The diameter of the atoms -that is, the distaiu*(' IVom eentr<‘ 
to centre of contiguous atoms --is 3*40 xlO~^ cm.- 

Calcium is malleable and can be drawn into wire ol* /;* clianu‘t(‘r. 
The hardness is 2‘2-2'5 on Mohs’ scale that- is, between lead and I(‘elaud 
spar, 3 or about equal to that of aluminium.^ The tensile stnaigth is 
612 kgm. per sq. cm.^ 

The following values have been given lor the sjiecdie eleetneal r(*sist- 
ance : 3-43 x 10“^ ohms per c.c. at 0® C., temperature eoefUeient ()•()() h57 : * 
4-6xl0~® ohms per c.c. at ordinary temperature, increasing linearly up 
to about 13-6 X 10'^ ohms at 600° C., with a temperature (‘oellicient 
of 0*00364;^ 6-77x10"^ ohms per c.c. at oi dinary temperature.^*' 

Swisher also determined the thermo-electric power to be jiositivc 
with respect to lead, the potential varying from 8-0 micM'ovolts per 
degree at 50° C., to 14-0 microvolts at 400° C. 

Calcium has two resonance potentials : 1 -90 \'olts, the wave-length 
determining it being 6572-78 A ; and 2-85 volts, wave-length 4226-73 A. 
The ionisation potential is 6-1 volts, and the corresponding wave-length 
2027-56 A.’ McLennan and Young “ found 6-12 volts for tlic ionisation 
potential and A=2028-2 A. 

The ionic mobility of ^Ca' is 51.® 

Using a dropping mercury cathode, Heyrovsky showed tlic (k-position 
potential of the calcium ion to be —2-023 volts.^'^ 

The photo-electric emission of electrons by calcium is normal o\'er 
wave-lengths 2300 A to 7000 A, and has a maximum \'alnc at A-~-3650 A. 
This maximum becomes more pronounced as the angle of mcukaice 
diminishes. 

When heated, calcium becomes positively charged.^- 

The density of calcium appears to be in the neighbourhood of 1-54.*-* 
Higher values given by earlier investigators are evidently due to 
impurities, which will, for the most part, be heavier than calcium. 
For the redistilled metal Arndt obtained the vahie 1-52, and Biltz and 
Hohorst 1-542 at 25° C.i^ Brace found 1-46 for the density of the <*oltl 
rolled material at 22° C. 

The melting-point of calcium is 810° but it will subliim* below 


1 Hull, Science, 1920, 52, 227 ; Chem. Abs,, 1920, 14, 3363. 

a Bragg, Phil. Mag,, 1920, [0], 40, 169. Calculation from tlic ionisation ixttcntial 
gives 2 36 X 10'^ cm. ; see Saha, Nature, 1921, 107, 682, 

® Ruflf and Bato, Bet., 1902, 35, 3612. 

* Goodwin, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. (Philadelphia), 1904, 43, 381 ; Hu'w. Znti,., 1905, 
li, 1154. ’ 

^ Swisher, Phys. Review, 1917, [2], zo, 601. 

« Brace, J. Inst. MeUils, 1921, 25, 153. Calculation from Ruff aud Pluto's value fur 
conductivity gives 10 5xl0-« at 20" C., and from Matthiessen’s 7*7. UK* ohms at 
17 G. * 


’ Mohler, Poote, and Stimson, Phil Mag., 1920, [6], 40, 73. 

« McLennan and Young, Proc, Roy. Soc., 1919, [A], 95, 273. 

® Kohlxausch, Zeitsch. Elektroch^m., 1907, 13, 343 (footnote). 

^0 Heyrovsky, PM. 3Iag., 1923, 45. 303. 

IS, 111; see also Phy,. 

Horton,' Proc. Roy. Soc., 1907, [A], 79, 96. 

' ^oissan and Chavaime, Oompt rend., 1905, 140. 122. 

Arndt, Per., 1904, 37, 4733. » > 

1'* Biltz and Hohorst, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem., 1922, 121, 1. 

Brace, loc. cit. 


I°^i f' ' See also Taiiiani, Zeitsch. aHore. 

them., 1909, 02, 81 ; Ruff and Plato, Ber., 1902, 35, 3612 ^ 
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the melting-point and is very volatile above itd It is more volatile 
than either barium or strontium. The vapour pressure of calcium at the 
melting-point is 2 mm., and, by calculation from the vapour-pressure 
curve, the boiling-point is 1240° C.- 

The ibllowing values have been given for the specific heat : — 


Specific 

Heat. 

Temperature 
Range, ° 0. 

Anthonty. 

0 1453 
0147 

0 149 
0152 

0 1704 

0 157 

0-20 5 

0—78 1 

0-100 [ 
0-157 J 

0 — 100 
- 185 to +20 

Berniiu, Phi/sikal. Zeituch,, 1007, 8, 150. 

Bunsen. Pogg. Annalen, 1870, 141, 1. 
Nordmeyer and Bernouilli, Ber. Deuf. 
plnjaiUiL Ges., 1007. 5, 175. 


More extensive s})ecifie heat investigations liave been carried out by 
Eastman and Rodebush," employing Nernst’s method for low tem- 
peratures, The s])eeific heat at -—205*4° C. is 0*098, corresponding 
to an atomic heat of 3*03, and this value gradually increases with 
temperature until, at 20*5° C., the value 0*169, atomic heat 6*75, is 
reached. 

The most intense lines in the spectrum of calcium, measured in 
Angstrom units, are the following ^ : — 

Are : Ultra-violet: 2197*791, 2208*606, 3006*864, 3158*877, 3361*918, 
3644*400; Visible: 3706*022, 3933*68, 3968*482, 4226*731, 4283*008, 
4302*527, 4425*428, 4431*947, 4454*765, 4585*868, 5265*559, 5349*470, 
5588*746, 5857*176, 6162*177, 6439*086, 6462*576, 6493*789, 6572*783; 
Infra-red : 8499*3, 8542*6, 8662*6, 10315*0. 

Spark : Ultra-violet : 2197*94, 2208*83, 2398*61, 3158*864, 3179*345 ; 
Visible: 3933*67, 3968*476, 4226*730, 4283*004, 4289*361, 4298*985, 
4302*523, 4435*960, 4454*780. 

; The X-ray spectrum of calcium has been studied by Moseley.® 

Chemical Properties. — Calcium is a highly electropositive element, 
and combines directly with non-metals, although Goodwin^ considers 
that it is more inert than is generally supposed. In many cases reaction 
takes place with considerable vigour. For example, if calcium and 
fluorine are brought together at ordinary temperatures, the rate of 

^ ^ Wohler and Eodewald, Zeitsch. ^hysikal. Ohem., 1908, 6i, 68. 

I - Pilling, Phys. Revieiv, 1921, i8, 362 ; J. Inst, Metals^ 1921, 25, 170- See abo Hirsch 
'“vand Aston, Trans. Aimr. Elpctrochem, Eoc.^ 1908, 13, 143; Walden, Zeitsch. anorg, Cham,, 
/l920, 1 12, 231. 

j ^ Eastman and Rodebusb, </. Amer, Ckem. Soc., 1918, 40, 489. 
f * Marshall Watts, Index of Spectra (Wesley & Son, London ; Abel Hey wood & Son, 
Manchester), Appendices “ V ” (1913), W ” (1914), and X ” (1917). See also Tables 
f Annuelles de Ocynstantes rt Donnies Numeriques (Gauthier- VUlars et Cie, Paris), 1913-1916, 
vol. iv, pp. 384, 388, 390, and 391. 

» Moseley, Phil Mag., 1913, [6], 26, 1028. 

® Goodwin, loc. cit. 
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reaction is sufficiently great to raise the mass to incandescence, and the 
resulting fluoride is molt end 

The readiness with which calcium combines with the nitrogen of tlu‘ 
air, forming a yellow coating over the surface, resulted in an t'rror in 
the description of the colour of the metal by the earlier investigators^ 
the pure untarnished metal being silvery white in appearance. 

At 800° C. it burns in oxygen with a brilliant light and an intense 
heat, which volatilises the lime. Combination with the other halogens, 
with hydrogen, and with sulphur, selenium, tellurium, phos])horus, 
antimony, boron, and silicon, can also be effected with varying 
facility. 

Dilute acids are decomposed by calcium with vigorous e\’olution of 
hydrogen. Water is attacked more slowly owing to the rormation oi* 
an insoluble coating of hydroxide on the surface. Carbon dioxide, 
silica, fuming sulphuric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, borates, oxides, 
sulphides, many flised salts, and various organic compounds may also 
be decomposed.^ Calcium will even decompose some alkali salts at 
bright red heat.® 

Moisture appears to have the customary influence, since calcium is 
unaffected by dry oxygen.*^ 

The reactivity of calcium depends largely on its physical state. 
The fused mass of the metal is less readily attacked than the well- 
defined crystals.® Sieverts ® showed that some samples of commercial 
calcium combine with nitrogen only above 800° C., but the majority 
have a second temperature range of activity between 300° and ()()()° L., 
the optimum temperature being 440° C. The inacti\'c calcium may lx* 
changed to the active form by melting, and then cooling slowly io 
produce a relatively coarse-grained crystalline structure. It will then 
absorb nitrogen even between 150° and 300° C. The reverse change 
from the active to the inactive modification may be brought about 
chilling quickly from 840° C. or by mechanical pow^dering. The absorp- 
tion of hydrogen also depends on crystalline structure, but no samples 
are quite indi&erent to hydrogen below 800° C. 

Calcium reacts with gaseous ammonia, or dissolves in liquid ammonia 
to form an addition compound which gradually gives off ammonia and 
hydrogen at room temperature and forms an amide. ^ 

With alcoholic ammonia it forms calcium ethylate, the amide prob- 
ably being an intermediate product.’ 

Physiological Action of Calcium.— The salts of calcium arc notl 
in general toxic, but in large quantities will act as muscular poisons.** j 
As calcium is a necessary constituent of bones, a deficiency of calcium 


1 Moissan, Gornpt. rend., 1898, 127, 584 ; Chim. Phys., 1899, [71. iS. 289. 

^ von Lengyel, Ghem. Zentr., 1898, ii, 262. 

® See paragraph on preparation of calcium by displacement methods. 

4 Erdmann and van der Smissen, Annalen, 1908, 361, 32. 

» Moissan and Chavame, Oom^t. rend., lOOd, 140, 122. See also Doormer, Zeitech. 
anorg. Oriem., lyOo, 49 , 3d2. 

® Sieverts, Chem. Zeit, 1915, 39, 804 ; Zeitsch. angew. Ckern., 1915, 28, [3], 619 • Zeitsch 
EkHroohem., 1916, 22, 15. AcCordmg to Ruff and Hartmann, Zeikeh, morg. Chem.] 
167, the behaviour of calcium towards nitrogen depends loss on its Tibysical 
state than on its chemical purity pure calcium being practically unaffected by nitrocen 
below the meltmg-pomt. (See Nitride.) , * 

’ Boby, Zeitsch, anorg. Chem., 1903, 35, 93. 

»» Rabuteau and Ducoudray, GompU rend.^ 1876, 76, 349, 
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ill the diet induces a raelutic condition.^ The amount of lime i^eqiiired 
by tlie growing mammal is at least 1*2 per cent, of the increase in bodily 
weight. The effects of a deficiency are limited to the skeleton and, 
perhaps, the brain. The bones do not weigh less, but contain less organic 
matter and ash and more water.'^ The blood also contains calcium, 
the average quantity under normal conditions being 6*1 mgm. per 
TOO c.c. for males and 7*1 for females.^ 

Calcium is ne,cessaiy to the growth of plants, and is found especially 
in the leaves.-^ In general, the salts, especially the iodide, are more toxic 
for plants than for animals ; not so, however, the sulphate, carbonate, 
or fluoride, probably owing to their slight solubility, which limits the 
amount assimilated.^ 

Atomic Weight. — Approoaimate Atomic Weight, — The equivalent of 
calcium is approximately 20. The most appropriate position for calcium 
in the Periodic Tabic indicates a valency of two, and, therefore, an atomic 
weight of about 40. The specific heat determinations of Eastman and 
Rodebush give a little over 0*16 for calcium at the ordinary temperature, 
and assuming, according to Dulong and Petit’s Law, an atomic heat of 
about 6*4, an atomic weight of 40 is again obtained. 

Exact Atomic Weight, — Berzelius, in 1809, obtained 7*75 grm. of 
silver chloride from 8*01 grm. of fused calcium chloride, giving 40*44 ® 
as the atomic weight of calcium. In 1841 Baup analysed a series of 
organic salts of calcium, and obtained a mean value of 249*845 (0=100), 
or 39*98 (0=16). Dumas® calcined very pure Iceland spar, and 
compared the ratio calcium carbonate to calcium oxide, obtaining as 
percentage of oxide 56*12, 56*04, and 56*06, which gave a mean value 
of 40*17 as the atomic weight of calcium. The same method was adopted 
by Erdmann and Marchand in their first publication.'^ A precipitated 
carbonate was also calcined, and the value 40*0 obtained. At the same 
time pure Iceland spar was transformed into sulphate, and from the 
change in weight gave 40*021 as the atomic weight. 

Most of the later investigators adopted modifications of these pro- 
cesses, and their results are summarised on the following page ® : — 

I The work on which depends the value at present accepted for the 
i atomic weight of calcium is that of Richards and Honigsehmid. As early 
as 1899 Richards communicated to the American Association for the 
'Advancement of Science his first experunents in this direction, and 
published the work in 1902.^® He obtained anhydrous calcium chloride 
by fusing m a current of dry hydrochloric acid, dissolved it in water, 
and weighed the chlorine as silver chloride. The mean value of the 
ratio 2AgCl ; CaClg from five experiments was 100 : 38*7195, giving an 
atomic weight of 40*084. 

^ A condition characteristic of the disease popularly known as “ rickets.” 

^ Aron and Sobauer, Biochem. Zeitsch., 1908, 8, 1. 

® Lyman, J. Biol Chem.^ 1917, 30, 1. 

* Shodd, Soil Science, 1920, 10, 1. 

Coupin, OomfL rend,, 1900, 130, 791. 

** All atomic weights in this section have been recalculated from the experimental 
data given in the oiiginal memoirs, using the following atomic weight values ; — 

0 = 16-000 Br= 79-916 8=32-065 

01=35-457 Ag = 107-880 0 = 12-003. 

’ Baup, Annalen, 1844, 52, 212. 

^ Dumas, Compt, rend., 1842, 14, 537. 

® Erdmann and Marchand, J. praht. Ghem., 1842, 26, 461 ; Annalen, 1842, 44, 210. 

Richards, Zeitsch. anoig. Cheni., 1902, 31, 271 ; J, Ayner, Chem, Soc., 1902, 24, 374. 

VOL, ITT. : I. 2 
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Late. 

Experimenter. 

No. of Ex- 
periments 

Ratio Mcasuied. 

Aloniic 

Wemht 

1843 

Berzelius ^ . 

5 

CaSO* : CaO 

100 : 41 ‘2 Ki 

to 22 

1844 

Erdmann and 

Marchand ^ 

C 

CaCO, : CaO 

106 : 56 028 

M) 07 

1850 

Erdmann and 

Marchand ® 


CaCOs : CaO 

100 : 55 991 

39-98 

1859 

Dumas ^ 

5 

CaCU : 2Ag 

100 : 194-527 

39 98 

1897 

Herzfeld ® . 

3 

CaCO. : CaO 

100 : 55 983 

39 965 

1901 

Hinrichsen ® 

4 

CaCOg : CaO 

100 : 56-062 

40 1 15 

1902 

Hinrichsen ’ 

2 

CaCOg : CaO 

100 : 56 060 

40 1 10 


In 1910 and 1911 Richards and Honigselimid ® published the results 
of experiments carried out with precautions calculated to ensure a 
very high degree of accuracy. The original papers should be read. 
The ratios measured were: calcium bromide to the silver rc((uir(‘d 
to precipitate it, determined by titration with silver nitrate; cal- 
cium bromide to the weight of silver bromide obtained from it ; and 
calcium chloride to the silver required to precipitate it. The salts were 
prepared by the action of hydrobromic or hydrochloric acid on cal(*ium 
carbonate. The purest initial materials were employed. Tin* final . 
stages in the purification of the products were conducted in jfiatinum 
or quartz vessels, and during the operations' of transference and e\'a- 
poration the substances were very carefully protected from all dust or 
contaminating vapours. 

Six measurements of the ratio CaBr 2 : 2Ag gave a mean value oj 
92*6502 : 100, and hence the atomic weight of calcium is 40*0701^0 *0007^ 
Six determinations of the ratio CaBrg : 2AgBr gave a mean valu 
53*22323 : 100, the atomic weight is therefore 40*0699.^ 

The authors suggested 40*07 (Ag= 107*880) as a minimum valu 
for the atomic weight of calcium owing to the instability of cahiun) 
bromide and the tendency to form a basic salt. The greater stability 

^ Berzelius, AnnaleUf 1843, 46, 241. 

2 Erdmann and Marchand, AnnaUii, 1844, 52, 210 ; J. prakt. CheM., 1844. 31, 20U. 

® Erdmann and Marchand, J. prakt. Ghem,, 1850, 50, 237 ; AnnaUn., 1850, 76, 219. 
Correction of previous experiments was made for small loss of carbon (lioxido by (‘alciuiu 
carbonate, and small retention of carbon dioxide by calcium oxide. 

* Lumas, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1859, [3], 55, 190. 

^ Herzfeld, B&r., 1901, 34, 559 

® Hinrichsen, Zeitsek. physikal. Ghem., 1901, 39, 309. 

’ Himiehsen ibid., 1902, 40, 746. 

s Richards and Honigsehmid, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1910, 32, 1577 ; 1911, 33, 28. 

® All atomic weights in this section have been recalculated from the exrxTinuintal 
data given in the original memoirs, using the following atomic weight values 

0=.16-000 Br- 79-916 S==32-065 

Cl ^35-457 Ag=== 107-880 0=^12-003. 
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of the chloride was the reason for the selection of the third ratio 
CaCl^ : 2Ag. Se\''en experiments gave a mean value=51 •44054 : 100, 
resulting in an atomic weight 40*077, and probable eiTor 0*0004. ^ They 
suggested 40*075 as the most reliable value. The International Com- 
mission on Atomic Weights for 1925, however, have adopted the value 

Ca=4007. 

It is probable that two isotopes of calcium exist of atomic weights 
40 and 44 respectively. ^ 

Uses. — No very extensive use has hitherto been made of metallic 
calcium. Its great reactivity has suggested the possibility of its 
employment in the refining of metals ; ^ for example, the deoxidation of 
iron.^ Watts found, however, that phosphorus still remained in the 
iron after treatment. The replacement of aluminium by calcium m 
Goldschmidt’s thermite reaction has been proposed.^ 

It has been suggested that calcium might be employed as an absorbent 
in gas analysis,® or in the production of high vacua for physical research,'^ 
since practically all gases, both elementary and compound, may be 
absorbed by it, either directly or with decomposition. 

Calcium has a certain ^^aiue in the laboratory as a reducing agent. 
The chief objection to its use in the reduction of oxides and sulphides 
is the great violence of the reaction and the infusibility of the oxide.® 
The violence may be reduced by the use of the hydride instead of the 
metal.® Silicates are reduced to silicides by calcium.^® 

In organic chemistry calcium may replace sodium, sometimes with 
advantage, as a reducing or condensing agent. It may also be sub- 
stituted for magnesium in Grignard’s reaction. 

ALLOYS OF CALCIUM. 

The alloys of calcium have not thus far proved to be of any great 
iommercial importance, but, in common with the pure metal, they may 
-rove to be useful as deoxidisers.^^ 

j ' All atomic weights in this section have been recalculated from the oxperimenta 
;/aia given in the original memoirs, using the following atomic weight values ■ — 

0 ==16-000 Br= 79-916 8=32-065 

J (’I =.35-457 Ag=107-880 0^12-003. 

I - Aston, y^/oc. ;SW., 1022, 35, 197 ; Dempster, 1922, 20, 631. 

i Brandenburg and Wiens, DP., Bitterfcld, 187414, [BJ, 41361 : nee Zeitsch, JtJlekiic- 
cViem., 1907, 13, 351 : Austrian Patent, [A], 5962, .see ZeiUch. Elelctiochem., 1907, 13, 746. 
i Watts, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc.^ 1906, 28, 1152 
j '* Beckmann, Beck, and Schlegel, Ber , 1905, 38, 904. 

Jj Sioverts, see Chemical Properties, p. 15. 

)[ ' Soddy, Broc, Roy. Soc., 1906, [A], 78, 429. 

1 ^ Perkin, Tram. Faraday Soc., 1907, 3, 11.5. 

\ ** Perkin and Pratt, ibid., 1908, 3, 179. 

. Wedekmd and Durr, Zeitsch. angew. Gkeni., 1912, 25, [1], 1265. 
j Bockmaim, Beck, and Schlegel, loc, cit . ; Neuberg and Marx, Zeitsch. Ver. deul, 
IZiickerind., 1907, 615, 456 ; Spencer and Price, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97, 385 ;* Mar 
schalk, Ber., 1910, 43, 641 ; Marshall and Nicolajewsky, ibid., p. 1700 ; Broteau, Bull 
Ls'oe. chim., 1911, [4], 9, 585. 

I Perlan and ihratt, Proc. Ghem. Soc.^ 1907, 23, 304 ; 1909, 25, 18 ; Tranf^. Oheni. Soc., 
1909, 95, 159. 

Beckmann, Beck, and Schlegel, he. cit. 

Vickers, Metals and Their Alhys (Crosby Lockwood & Sou), 1923, p. 46. 
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Cooper^ has patented an alloy of cnlciiim and alinninitnn, containin^^’ 
not more than 8 per cent, calcnnn, for use in castin^^ Tiu* alloy is 
ductile and specifically lighter than ahuniniunu and, on account of its 
lightness, might also be used as a filling for hollow steel stnicturcs,- 

An alloy of calcium and lead, which has rc(‘cived the nanu‘ of '' Uh^o '' 
metal, has been put forward as a .substitute for antimonial lead in the 
manufacture of shrapnel bullets.® It contains considerably less tlmn 
1 per cent, calcium, or, better still, a mixture of calcium and barium. 
It is much harder than other commercial lead alloys, and it expands 
on solidification, forming castings free from blow-holes. The Brimdl 
hardness of antimonial lead is about 17, and that of ‘‘ Uleo ” metal 22“2fi, 
according to the temperature of pouring. It can be re-melted several 
times without apjDreciable loss of hardness, and has the general appear- 
ance of ordinary lead. Tests made by the United States Bureau ol‘ 
Standards show that it compares very favourably with Babbitt metal 
for use in machinery bearings. 

A bearing metal containing calcium, with a Brinell hardness ol* 
and melting-point 370° C., has also been described.*^ It has a yield- 
point 2| times as high as that of the corresponding tin alloy. It con- 
sists apparently of hard crystals of a ealcium-lcad compound embt‘dded 
in a softer mass of mixed crystals of lead and other metals. 

A large number of other alloys of calcium have been studied, but 
they are of theoretical interest only. The general methods of ])repa ration , 
are : (a) simple fusion together of the two metals ; (h) reduction of a 
calciuni salt in the presence of another metal, or simultaneous rediietiou " 
of a mixture of compounds of the two metals ; (c) electrolysis of the 
fused calcium chloride, using a cathode of the second meial in ilu‘ 
molten state. 

The^ energy with which calcium reacts with the metals increases witic 
increasing atomic weight of the latter. 

In general, the alloys decompose water with more or less vigov 
according to the amount of calcium they contain, * 

Brief data of the calcium alloys and references to the original pa])e 
dealing with them are given in the following table : — 


Element aUoying 
with Calcium. 

Remarks. 

Authority, 

Aluminium . 

Probably one compound, 
CaAl3, m.-pt. 692° C. 
More than 10 per cent. 
Ca makes alloys brittle. 

Wohler, Anualen, 18<!(5, 138, i 
253 ; Arndt, Ber.. lOO.?. ■' 
38, 1972 ; Stockem, . 

lurgie, 1906, 3, 147 : » 

Donski, Zeiisch. anorg. j 
Chem., 1908, 57, 185. \ 

Antimony , 

Forms brittle alloys. 
See p. 101. 

Donski, loc. cit. ; Setlik, j 
CJiem. Zeit., 1905. 29, 21 8. r 


^ Cooper, U.S A, Patent, 1224362 (1917). 1 ^ 

^ Brace, J. Inst, Metals, 1921, 25, 163. 

Temple, Gheiti. Met. Eng., 1918, 19, 623; see J. Soe. Ghent. Ind., 19l«j 
37. '37A, and Am. Bep. Sm. Ghent. Ind., 1919, 4, 248 ; Cowan, Simpkins, and Him,’ 

TqT'/T-: 1921, 40, 27. See also Czwhralski, Zeluch. .Melallhunde:-, 

1920, 12, 371 ; CUm, Ahs,, 1921, 15, 6G2. 

« Hart. Ohem, Abs,, 1920, 14, 3628; ^ee also Kolfe, J. Tmt, Metals, 1921, 25, 171 
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Eloincnt alloying 
with Calcium. 

lie marks. 

Aiitliuut\. 

Bismuth 

No dcfilutc eompoimd. 

Doiiski, loc. at. 

Cadmium . 

Compounds, CaCd 3 , m.- 
pt. C. ; a-CaCd, 

changing to jS-CaCd at 
G35°C.,m.-pt. 685H!. : 
and possibly Ca^Cdo, 
m.-pt. C. with 

decom]:)osition. 

Donski, loc. cit. 

Copper 

Alloy (‘ontauimg 20 per 
cent. Ca is ])ure while 
and erumblos on ex- 
posure to air. 

Compound Cii 4 Ca, lu.-jit. 
035^ C,, and [lossibly 
CiiCa^, m.-pt, 180*^ C. 

Stoekein, iMetalfur^ir, 1906, 

3, 1 17 ; Haeksj)ill, Coiopf. 
rend,, 1906, 142, 89 ; llaar, 
ZeitsciL anorg. Chan., 1911, 
70, 352. 

Iron . 

Doubt as to ^\h(‘ther alloy 
i s 1 bn 1 led or not . Pres - 
sure is apparently 
necessary. 

Waits, J. .liner. Chan, S(h:., 
1906, 28, 1152; Quase- 
bart, MeUdlurgie, 1906, 3, 
28 ; Stockem, loc. cit. ; 
llirs(*h and Aston, Trans. 
Anier. Elecirochem. Soc., 
1908, 13, 143. 

Lead . 

Cbmpounds, Pb 3 Ca 2 , 

m.-pt. 715^ C., density 
at 10*^ C\ 7 6 ; PbgCa, 

Caron, Compt. rend,, 1859, 
48, 140 ; Moissan, Ann. 
Chlin. Phys., 1899, 18, 


m.-pt. 619° C. ; PbCa, 
m.-pt. 01;9° C. with 
decomposition ; PbCa.,, 
m.pt. 1112° C. 

205; Prmg, Trans. Chan. 
Sov., 1905, 87, 1530; 

Jiackspill, Conipt, rend., 
1906, 143, 227; Donski, 
loc. cit. ; Baar, loc. cii. ; 
jMoldenhauer and Ander- 
sen, Zeitsch. Elektrochan., 
1913, 19, 444. 

dai4’nesiuiii 

ih'ittle alloy. Com- 

])ound Mg^Cag, m.-pt. 
715° C,, stable in air. 
Density at 25° C. 1-701, 
and heat of formation 
43 Cal. 

Moissan. loc. cit. ; KStuckem, 
loc. cit. ; Baar, loc. cit. ; 

1 

Biltz and Hohorst, Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chan., 1921, 121, 1. 

yiercury 

Several solid crystalline 

Moissan and Chavanne, 


compounds described, 
CagHg^, CaHgg, CaHg^, 
m.-pt. 266° C. ; CaHgg, 
CaHgg, and CaHgg. 

Compt. rend., 1905, 140, 
122 ; Perce, Compt. rend., 
1898, 127, 618 ; Schiirger, 
Zeitsch. anorg. them., 1900, 
25, 425 ; Cambi and 
Speroni, Atti. R. Aecad. 
LinceU 1014, [5], 23, ii., 
599 ; Cambi, ibid., p. 606 ; 



Smith, J. Amer. Ckem. 
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Element alloymg 
with Calcium. 


Riemarkh 


Authority. 


Mercury 


{com 


turned) 


Nickel 

Silver 


Sodium 


Thallium 


Till . 


Brittle alloy. 

Even small quanti- 
ties of Ca make the 
alloy grey and brittle. 
Brittleness increases 
up to 86 i^er cent. 
Ca and then de- 
creases. CompoundvS, 
AggCa, m.-pt. 725® C. ; 
AgCa, m.-pt. 670® C. ; 
AgCag, m.-pt. 555° C. ; 
Ag 4 Ca, m.-pt. with de- 
composition, 683° C. : 
AggCa, m.-pt. with de- 
composition, 595° C. 
IMiscible to limited extent 
in liquid state but 
separate on cooling. 

Compounds, TlgCa, de- 
composition at 524° C. ; 
Tl 4 Ca 3 , m.-pt. with de- 
composition at 555° C . ; 
TlCa, m.-pt, 969° C. 
CaSug, m.-pt. 624° C. 


Zinc . 


CaZ%o, m.-pt. 717° C., 
heat of formation 199*1 
±4*7 Cal. and heat of 
fusion 77 cal. per grm. ; 
CaZn 4 , m.-pt. 680° C. 
with decomposition, 
heat of formation 55*6 
4-3 Cal, ; CagZug, 
m.-pt. 688° C. ; Ca 4 Zn, 
m.-pt. 385° C. with 
decomposition. Alloys 
containing 0-6 per cent. 
Ca are a little harder 
than zinc. Brittleness 
increases up to 30 per 
cent. Ca. 


Soc., 1915, 37, 76. Sev 
also Nculuuisen, d. Jon'/. 
C/^em.Soc.. 11)22,44,1 H5; 
Guortler, Meiallograph h\ 
vol. il., Pt. 1.. lii. 
( Gebriidcr Bon i ct n i ege r ) , 
1921, p. 237. 

Moissan, loc. cit, 

Hackspill, Coinpt. rend,. 
1906, 142, SO ; Baar, lov, 
ail. 


Moisvsan, Cinnjd. rend,, 189S, 
126, 1753 ; Mutlmiann, 
Weiss, and Metzger, 
Annalen, 1907, 355, 137. 
Eonski, loc, cit. 


Moissan, Ann. Chun. P// 7 /,v. 

1809, [7], 18, 280. 

Moissan, loc. cif. ; Donski, j 
loc.cit ; Moldenhaucr and ; 
Andersen, Zeilsch. Klekinu ' \ 
chem., 1913, 19, 1 14 ; Boos, 
Zeitisch. anorg. Chem., 3 916, ^ 
94, 329, 
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See also Giua and Giua-Lollini, Chemical Combination among Metals, 
translated by G. W. Robinson (Churchill), 1918. 

COMPOUNDS OF CALCIUM. 

General Properties of Compounds of Calcium. — With certain 
minor exceptions, calcium behaves as a divalent element. The calcium 
ion is colourless, so that a coloured salt is, in general, only obtained with 
a coloured anion ; for example, calcium chromate is yellow. There is a 
decided tendency to form double salts, especially with the salts of the 
alkali metals. 

CALCIUM AND HYDROGEN. 

Calcium Hydride, CaH 2 . — By heating lime with magnesium in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, Winkler obtained an earthy substance 
which he regarded as a mixture of magnesium oxide with calcium 
hydride, to which he gave the formula CaH.’ Probably unattacked 
calcium still remained. Calcium hydride, CaHg, is formed by the direct 
combination of calcium with hydrogen, the rate of reaction depending on 
the physical state of the metal as well as on the temperature.- The 
most favourable temperatures, apparently, are between 150° C. and 
300° C., and above 600° C. A superficial layer of hydride facilitates 
further absorption.^ 

It may also be prepared by fusing lime electrically in a current of 
^ hydrogen and cooling the product in hydrogen.® 

Calcium hydride is a white crystalline body of density 1*7, insoluble 
^ in the usual solvents, and capable of being heated up to 600° C. in vacuo 
without decomposition.^ It docs not conduct electricity, indicating 
’ that it is not to be regarded as an alloy,’’ since hydrogen does not function 
as a metal.® 

Calcium hydride is more stable than either strontium or barium 
. pydrides.'^ 

; Recent observations seem to show that calcium hydride and calcium 
^ orm a complete series of solid solutions, and also that calcium will 
issolve hydrogen without combining with it. The latter fact probably 
.l^plains Sieverts’ observations, to which reference has already been made, 
^^he absorption of hydrogen at low temperatures is no doubt due to simple 
. Elution which ceases at 300° C., whilst hydride formation does not begin 
Until 600° C. is reached."^ 

^ " These different solution phenomena make it difficult to determine 
dissociation pressure of the hydride because the system is divariant. 
lAt 810° C. the dissociation pressure of the pure hydride is 290 mm., but 
, it is lowered by the presence of the metal up to a concentration of 48 
I 'milligram-molecules of calcium per gram of hydride. It is, therefore, 
h evident that hydride formation may take place at a temperature much 
I higher than the dissociation temperature of the pure hydride.’ 

J 1 Winkler, Ben, 1891, 24 , 1974; see also von Lengyel, Chem. Zentr., 1898, 69 , li., 262. 

ji ® Sieverts, Chevn, Zeit,, 1915, 39, 804. See Ephraim and Michel, Helv. Chitn. Acta, 

I 1921, 4 , 900 ; Bardwcll, J, Amer. Uhem. Soc., 1922, 44 , 2499, 
i ® Kiesewalter, German Patent, 311987 ; see J. Soc. Gh&ni, Ind., 1920, 39 , 406 A. 

I * Moissan, Compt. rend., 1898, 127 , 29 ; Ann. (Jhim. Bhjs., 1899, [7], 18 , 289. 

{ ^ Moissan, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1905, fS], 6 , 289. 

> ® See this series, VoL II. 

’ Ephraim and Michel, he. tit. 
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From liis study of the dissociation pressures of the hydritli* hei\M‘('n 
641° C. and 747° C., Bronsted calculated the heat of formation at IS i\ 
to be 43*930 Cal. as against the observed ^^ahio h)*30() Cald 

It is a valuable reducing agent, especially for organic suhslaiu'cs,- 
and can be kept more under control than metallic calciume* Methaiu' 
may be synthesised by the action of carbon, carbon monoxide, or (‘arbon 
dioxide, on calcium hydride,^ 

At 100° C. calcium hydride, in common M’ith the other alkaline earth 
hydrides, reacts with acetylene, producing an acetxlenic acetylidi*. 
CaCa-CgHa, and liberating hydrogen. If this compound be warnu'il 
gently in vacuo the carbide may be obtained at a low tcmi)erature.'* 

Calcium hydride under the name of “ hydrolith,” as a portable form 
ol‘ hydrogen, has been made the subject of patents issued by Jaubert.^* 
It contains 90 per cent, pure calcium hydride mixed with some' oxid(‘ 
and nitride. When acted upon by water, 1 kgm. produces 1 cub. nudre^ 
of hydrogen. It has been employed in the French army for Ihc filling 
of dirigibles. “ Hydrogenite is a mixture similar in its behaxiour to 
‘‘thermite,” and contains the hydride, a certain amount of a nudal or 
alloy, and water in the form of a hydrated body such as slab'd linu'. 

hen heated at one point reaction proceeds vigorously throughout tlu' 
mass and yields hydrogen.'^ 

When a solution of calcium hydride in a fused eutectic mixture of 
potassium and lithium chloride is electrolysed, the liydrogcn bchax'cs 
as a halogen and is liberated at the anode in the proportion rciiuirc'd 
by Faraday’s law.® 

Other Hydrides. — From vapour-pressure measurements Moldcn- 
hauer and Roll-Hansen ® concluded that a lower hydride of (‘alcium, 
CaH, exists, but their results were probably due to inequalities of tern-, 
perature in the tube in which the hydride was heated. 

Hoffmeister supposed that he had discovered a gaseous hydride ol' 
calcium, but this result has received no further confirniation.^^ 


CALCIUM AND FLUORINE. 




KjkiP or — uunt// and Bassett ^ * 

attempted to prepare a subchloride, subiodidc, and sublluoridc by. 
iieatmg together mixtures of metallic calcium with the chloride, iodide,^' 
and fluoride respectively, under varying conditions. They (‘ame to the 

1914, 30, 81; .see also (lautier, (^ompL rrn<l., 1902, . 

S and Bassett found 46-200 (Jal., Cowj,L mud., 1905, 140, 809. t 

Keich and berpek, Helv, Ghm Acla, 1920, 3, 198. See also Kblcr and Boncior ’ T 
Zetisek awrg. Ghem., 83, 149 ; Ebler and Henxligen. Bcr., 1919, 46, 2201. ’ 1 

4 ' Ferkin and Pratt, ibid., 1908, 3, 179. 

* Mayer and Altniayer, Ber., 1908, 41, 3074. ^ 

^ Moissan, Gwnpt. rend., 1903, 136, 1524. 

fem, mi! 122I41 ^ Tomkimon, Chc 7 ,i. 

,4?“^ ‘ 

fl Awer. Gh&ufk Soc., 1922, 44, 2499, 

in ^4 Roll-Hansen, Zeitsck amrg. Ohmn , 1913 82 130 

Hoffmeister, Zeitsch, anotg. Chern,, 1906, 48 137 
Gnntz and Bassett, Bull, Soc. chim,, 1906, [3], 35, 404. 
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coiicliision, lioA?\^ev^er, that the so-called subhalides were merely mixtures 
of unaltered salt with a little hydride and oxide, resulting from the 
accidental presence of small quantities of water. Hence the property 
of liberating hydrogen from water, shown by these products, was due 
to the action of hydride on water. 

Wohler and Rodewald,^ on the other hand, stated that by heating 
together calcium and calcium fluoride above 1400"^ C. in a steel tube, 
protected by wrapping in platinum foil and coating with basic fireclay, 
crystals were obtained of a red to orange-yellow colour with a metallic 
lustre, and of composition corresponding to the formula CaF, Formation 
only began above 1100° C. Below this temperature the compound split 
up into metallic calcium and the fluoride. To obtain the subfluoride 
stable at the ordinary temperature, it had to be cooled rapidly by quench- 
ing in solid carbon dioxide. By treatment with bromoform the sub- 
fluoride could be separated from the fluoride owing to difference of 
density. The subfluoridc is not so dcli(jucscent as the subchloridc and 
subiodide, and is less easily attacked. The density at 20° C. is 2*305. 

Calcium Fluoride, GaF^. — The best-known natural form of calcium 
fluoride is the mineral fluorite or fluorspar, crystallising in the cubic 
system. It is often richly coloured, for example, blue fluorite, or Blue 
John, from the famous Blue John mines near Castleton, in Derbyshire, 
and a red fluorite found near Ashover in the same county The colour 
is not liomogeneously distributed, but appears to form films at the 
Tystal surfaces, especially at the junctions. The colour of Blue .John 
\ 1 probably of organic origin, ^ but that of red fluorite is due to small 
uantities of limonite, Fe 403 ( 0 H)s.- Other coloured varieties are also 
lown, and in fluorspar districts the carving of ornamental vases from 
e mineral often forms an important industry. When gently warmed, 

“ 1^ mineral fluoresces, and this circumstance gave rise to the term 
lOrescence, 

The fluoride also occurs associated with the phosphate as fluor- 
i (Tatite, and is found in small quantities in teeth and bones. 

. It may be formed by direct union of its elements (see page 15). The 
ct of formation is 239*18 Cal.^ By neutralising calcium hydroxide 
carbonate ^ with hydrofluoric acid, it is obtained as a white precipitate, 
|,4^stalline in the case of the carbonate. The heat of neutralisation 
' \(OH) 2 Aq+HF is 18*155 Cal.^* Addition of a calcium salt to a 
,ition of a neutral fluoride gives a gelatinous precipitate, but boiling 

latter with very dilute hydrochloric acid transforms it into the 
r ■Jystalline variet 3 ^'^ 

, '^1 A crystalline compound may also be prepared if a mixture of ten 
‘irts of calcium chloride and one of manganese fluoride is fused in an 
V ;.mosphere of carbon dioxide at 800°-1400° C. On treating the 
^ roduct with water, and then dilute hydrochloric acid, calcium fluoride 
? obtained as octahedral crystals if the fusion has taken place under 

^ Wohlor and Kcxlewald, Zeiisck. am 7 g, Chem., 1909, 6i, 54. 

^ Garnett, Tram. Chem. 8 oc., 1920, 117, 620. 
t Blount and Soqueira, Trans. Chem. 80 c., 1919, 115, 705 ; 8akao and Hirose, Mesti, 
loll 8 ci. Kyoto, 1921, 4, 349 ; sec Tram. Chem. Soc., 1922, 122, Aba. ii., 779. 

^ do Korcrand, Anri. Ohim, Pkys,, 1911, [8J, 24, 256. Guntz and Bassett gave the value 
37*4 Cal, Compt rend., 1905, 140, 863. 

^ ® Berzelius, Pogg. Ammhn, 1824, i, 20. 

j Petersen, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1889, 4, 384. 

’ Muissan, Ball. Soc. chira., 1891, [3], 5, 152, 
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1000 ° C., or cubes if over 1200 ° C.^ Potassium liydrotjcMi lluoride may 
be used instead of manganese fluoride.- 

By pouring potassium fluoride solution into an excess of ealeium 
chloride solution a colloidal solution of ealeium lluoriile can he prc^fiaretl.'^ 
By dialysis, succeeded by concentration over sulphuric* acid in v<tcnn, 
a 2 per cent, solution can be obtained. The colloid sliov's tlu* eliarge 
of the ion in excess at the time of precipitation, ni accordance with 
Lottermoser’s observation.^ 

A plastic form of ealeium fluoride has also been describc‘d.’‘ 

The melting-point of fluorspar is 1378° C.,^’ the density .‘MOp and 
the specific heat 0*21492.^ Fluorspar is very transparent to ultra- viohd 
rays, the shortest wave-length penetrating it being probably 1230 A.*-* 

According to Fremy,^® calcium fluoride is decomposed by water and 
by oxygen at red heat, producing hydrofluoric acid and probably fluorine 
respectively. Chlorine also decomposes it, an equilibrium point }H*ing 
reached. 

The solubility of the natural fluorspar, determined by measurc'incifl 
of the electrical conductivity of the saturated solution, is 15*07 mgin. 
per litre at 18° C., and that of the ^precipitated fluoride, 1C*3 mgm. per 
litre. The solubility increases with rise in temperature, and Ihc heat 
of solution is —2*7 Cal.^- Concentrated acids increase the solubility 
of the salt considerably, and on heating with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, hydrofluoric acid is obtained, this being, in fact, the commercial 
process for the production of the latter. Hydrofluoric a(*id itself als * 
increases the solubility, probably through the formation of a c‘omple .v 
ion. The salt CaF 2 . 2 HF. 6 H 2 O has been obtained in the solid state. 

Fluorite is used for optical purposes. 

In the soil calcium has a benefleial effect on plants. ’ 

Fluorspar is used as a flux in various metallurgical operations ; 1 ' * 
fact, its employment for this purpose dates from very early tim(‘s an ' 
is the origin of its name. 


CALCIUM AND CHLORINE. 

Calcium Subchloride, CaCl or — In carrying out exp( , 

ments on the preparation of calcium by electrolysis of the fused c*hIorHK 

1 Defac^z, CompL rend,, 1903, 137, 1251. 

2 Poulenc, Amn Chim. Phys., 1894, [7], 2, 24, 

® Patem6 and Mazzuclielli, Atti E. Accad, Linrei, 1003, [51, 12, ii , 1-20, o2u ; xMn/ 
zuchelli and Vita, Ga^zetta, 1920, 50, 1., 232. ) 

* Lottermoser, J. praU. Ghem,, 1905, 72, 39. ^ 

Cohn, Zeitsch. angeio. Chem,, 1911, 24, 1209. < 

^ Karandeeff, Ze%Uch. anorg, Chem., 1910, 88, 188. Kufl: and Idato found 1.330"* (’. 
Ber., 1903, 36, 2357. 

’ Rufi and Plato, Ber., 1902, 35, 3612 ; see also «ohifl:, AfimleHy 1858, 108, 23. 
s Regnault, Ann, Ghim. Phys,, 1841, [3], i, 129 ; Kopp found 0*209, Annakn Bupnl. 
1864-5,3, 293. 

» Martens, Ann. Physih,, 1901, [4], 6, 603. 

Fr6my, Ann. Chim, Phys., 1856, [3], 47, 5. 

Kohlrausch, Zeitsch. physikal Ghem,, 1908, 64, J29. 
de Porcrand, loc. cit. 

Premy, loc. dt. 

Gifford, Proc. Boy. Soc,, 1902, 70, 329. 

>6 Ampola, OazzeUa, 1804, 34, li., 156; Keijiro Aao, Butt. VoU. Agr. Tokyo Imp. Utiiii 
1906, 7, 85; see J. Ohetn. Soc., 1906, 90, Abs. u., 888; (tautier and Cilausmann, Oofupt. 
tend., 1919, 169, 115. ‘ 

See Calcium Subfluoride, p. 24. 
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a product regarded as a subchloride, CagClg? bas sometimes been 
obtained^ W(3hler and Rodewald ^ obtained the subchloride by a 
method similar to that which they employed for the 'sublluoride. 
Calcium and calcium chloride in equivalent proportions were heated 
together for 24 hours, at 900°-l()00° C., in steel cylinders of 9 c.c. 
capacity. This was followed by rapid quenching in solid carbon dioxide. 
The metallic calcium was removed by floating off in ethyl iodide, and 
bromoform was used to se]iarate the subchloride from the chloride. 
Red-violet crystals, which recalled Borehers and Stockem’s product, 
were obtained. The temperature vhicli must be readied before the 
formation of subchloride can take ])lace, was found to be about 
800° C. This explains why, in the electrolysis of calcium chloride, tlie 
production of the subchloride can be ai'oided by keeping the tempera- 
ture below 800° C. 

When calcium subchloride is acled upon by water it gives calcium 
chloride, calcium hydroxide, and hydrogen. 

Chad., +2H.p- CaClo-|-Ca(OH)2 l-H,. 

Calcium Chloride, CaClo.' -Caleinm chloride occurs in nature as 
the mineral tachydritc, a double chloride of magnesium and ealeium, 
CaCl2,2MgCl2,12H20. It is also present in sea-water. The part played 
by tachydritc m the formation of oeeame salt deposits has been sludied 
by van ’t Hoff and his colleagues.^ 

Calcium chloride may be obtained by direct combination of its 
elements. The reaction docs not take place in the cold, but is very 
vigoi’OUb on the application of heat.'^ The heat of formation is 
19()-44 Cal.5 

It can be prepared by neutralisation of ealeium carbonate or oxide 
with hydrochloric acid and evaporation to dryness. To obtain the 
anhydrous salt the residue must be fused, but as the action of water 
vapour tends to decompose it and make it alkaline, hydrochloric acid 
gas followed by nitrogen must be passed over it.^ 

Anhydrous calcium chloride is a white solid of density 2*15 at 
20° C.’ The density in the molten state has also been determined.^ 
Tlie following values at different temperatures have been found ; — 


Tomjierature, C. 

Density. 

800 

2 048 

850 

2 02(5 

000 

2 002 


‘ Borehers and 8tockem, Zeiif^ch, Blekirochefii,, 1902, 8, 757 ; Bei\, 1908, 36, 17 ; Daneel 
id Stockem, Zeifsch. EUkirochp.m , 3905, ii, 209 ; but sec Johnson, Trans, dnicr. Elec- 
Soc , 1910, 18, 143. 

I - Wohler and Rodowald, Zeitsch. aiiorg. Chem., 1909, 61, 54. 

/ '■* van ’t Hoff and d’Ans, Sitzun-gsber, K. Alcad. Ifwis. Berlut, 1905, 913 ; van ’t Hoff, 
Konrick, and Dawson, Zeitsch. physikal. Ohem., 1902, 39, 27. 

I * Moissan, Ann. Qhim Bhys , 1899, [7J, 18, 289. 

I de Forcrand, Ann. Chim>. Phys,, 1911, [8], 24, 250. Uuntz and Bassett gave tlie 
p’alue 190*3, (Jompt. tend.^ 1905, 140, 863. 

I ® Richards and Honigsehmid, J. Amer. Ohem. Soc.j 1911, 33, 28. 
f ^ Richards and Honigsehmid, loc. cit. 

^ Arndt and Loewenstein, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1909, 15, 784. 
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The more recent determinations ot* the melting-point give \'alues 
lying between 770 ° and 780° C. 


Molting-pomt, ° C. 

Autliority. 

780 

lliilT Hud Pliito. Her., 1 !)(>:}, 36, 23C7. 

774 

Arndt, Zeitsc/h ElekirocJiem., 1906, 12, 337. 

773 9 

Plato, Zeitsek. physikal. Chem., 1907, 58, 350, 

772 

Karaiuleeff, Zeitsek. anorg. Chein.^ 1910, 68, 188. 

777 

Meiigc, Zeitsek. anorg. Chem., 1911, 72, 162. 

773 

Schaefer, Jakrb. Miner., 1919, Beil. Bd., 43, 132. 


The specific heatd between 23° and 99° C. is ()T6420. 

Values for the electrical conductivity of fused calcium chloride at 
different temperatures are given in the following table ^ : — 


Temperature, C. 

8pocilic Conductivity. 

Equivalent Conductivity. 

800 

210 

56 9 

850 

2 27 

62 3 

900 

2 40 

66 6 

950 

2 51 

70*4 


Arndt and Willner ^ found the decomposition potential at 800° C. 
to be 3*24 volts. According to Neumann and Bergve ^ it is 2*85 volts 
at 585° C.,^ and the temperature coefficient is 0*685 x 10"'’^. The actual 
working voltage in the separation of the metal is very much higher. 

The fused salt becomes phosphorescent on exposure to sunlight, and 
really constitutes Honiberg’s phosphorus. i 

Calcium chloride is very deliquescent, which makes it a valuabll 
diying agent in the laboratory and in technology.^ According tJ 
McPherson,^ the porous granular calcium chloride, obtained by dry ini 
a little above 260° C., is a more rapid and more efficient desiccating 
agent than the fused salt, because the action is due to absorption rathel 
than to hydration, and the porous form naturally exposes more surface] 
At 25° C. the vapour pressure of the fused salt is 0*35 mm. and of the 
granular 0*14-0*25 mm. 

The solution of anhydrous calcium chloride in water is accompanied 
by considerable heat evolution. The molecular heat of solution is 
17*48 Cal.fi 

Berthelot and Ilosvay stated that the heat of solution of recently 
fused salt is about 0*300 Cal. greater than that of the same salt two 

^ Kegnault, A?m. Ohvm. Phys., 1841, [3], i, 129. 

^ Amdt and Loewenstein, loc. cit. 

^ Amdt and- Willner, Zeitsek. Mlektrochem,, 1908, 14, 216. 

* Neumann and Bergve, ibid,, 1915, 21, 152. 

® The temperature of fusion was reduced by tho aclchtiou of litliium chloride anc 
calcium fluoride. 

® See this series, Vol. IX., Part III. 

’ McPherson, J. Amer. Ofienk Soc,, 1917, 39, 1317. 

® do Forcrand, Compt rmd., 1911, 152, 27 ; see also Pickering, Btr., 1894, 27, 67. 
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months latrr. ap])uvontly indicating the presence of another modifica- 
tion.^ An observation made by Richards and Hoiiigsclimid - supports 
this conclusion. In thfc last stages of the preparation of pure calcium 
chloride for their atomic weight determinations, they heated it first in 
a current of gaseous hydrochloric acid and then replaced this by nitrogen. 
When the product was cooled, a clear glassy solid was at first formed, 
but this soon became flecked with wdntc spots which increased until 
they covered the whole surface. They were caused by the shattering 
of the glassy chloride as it crystallised, sometimes almost explosively, 



Patts of CaCI^ per 100 parts of water 
Pig. 1. — Equilibria in the system, calcium chloride : water. 

a lower temperature. The transition could be prevented by heating 
"'or a long time in nitrogen. The authors concluded that either traces 
)f hydrochloric acid dissolved in the fused salt hastened crystallisation, 
that traces of alkali formed by long ighition in nitrogen retarded it, 
*'he change was accompanied by considerable increase in volume, but 
he density was not detex'mined. 

The Hydrates of Calcium Chloride , — Calcium chloride forms four 
Uydrates containing 6, 4, 2, and 1 molecules of water of crystallisation 
ji-'cspcctively.*^ The behaviour of the system, calcium chloride : water, 
pmder varying conditions of temperature and concentration, was first 
^^.‘xplained by Uoozeboom ^ from the point of view of the phase rule. 

« ^ In fig. 1 the temperatures of saturation with respect to the different 

^ Boi*thel<)t and llosvay, Ann. Chim. Pkys., 1883, [5], 29, 295. 

« - Riohai-ds and Hdnigsehmid, J. Amer. Soc,, 1911* 33, 28. 

MiiUer^Erzbach, Hpt., 188H, 19, 127 ; Lescoeur, ConnpL 1881, 92, 1158; Bull, 
ri Boc. chim,, 1881, 12|, 36, 2. 

Roozeboom, ZeiUch. physil'nl Chm,, 1889, 4, 31. 
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months ni^parcntly indicating the presence of another modifica- 

tion.^ All observation made by Richards and Hdnigsehmid - supports 
tliis conclusion. In thfe last stages of the preparation ol pure calcium 
c'hloride for their atomic weight determinations, they heated it first in 
a current of gaseous hydrochloric acid and then replaced this by nitrogen. 
When the product was cooled, a clear glassy solid was at first formed, 
but this soon became decked with white spots which increased until 
they covered the whole surface. They were caused by the shattering 
of the glassy chloride as it crystallised, sometimes almost explosively, 



a lower temperature. The transition could be prevented by heating 
/ a long time in nitrogen. The authors concluded that either traces 
( ^ hydrochloric acid dissolved m the fused salt hastened crystallisation, 
that traces of alkali formed by long ignition in nitrogen retarded it. 
the change was accompanied by considerable increase in volume, but 
he density was not determined. 

The liydraies of Calcium Chloride . — Calcium chloride forms four 
hydrates containing (i, I, 2, and 1 molecules of water of crystallisation 
Jes])ectively.^ The behaviour of the system, calcium chloride : water, 
^Mnder varying conditions of temperature and concentration, was first 
.explained by Roozeboonr^ from the point of view of the phase rale. 

^ In fig. 1 the temperatures of saturation with respect to the different 

^ Bortluilot and llosvay, Atni. (Jhim. Phys., 1883, [5], 29 , 295. 

- Kichards and Honrgachmicl. J. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1911, 33, 28. 

Muller- Ei-zbach, Per.. 19, 127; Lescreur, Conipt. )end,. 1881, 92, 1158; Bull. 
Hoi\ ehim., 1881, [2 J, 36, 2. 

* Roozeboom, ZeiUch. fhipdhd. Chem.. 18^^, 4, 31. 
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Between M and D the liquid is richer in calcium chloride than tlie 
solid. D is a second eutectic at which a letrahydrate begins to 
separate out, and the curve DF is the solubility or freezing-point curve 
Por this compound. At D the composition of the solution is 112*8 
parts of calcium chloride to 100 of water. More or less parallel to DF 
IS a second curve CR, which also represents the solubility curve of a 
tetrahydrate, so that there must be two modifications of the tetra- 
hydrate, an a- and a /3-form. These were first distinguished by 
Roozeboom. The /3-form, separating along DF, is more soluble than 
the a-compound, and is, therefore, a metastable hydrate. By inocu- 
lating a solution, of which the temperature and pressure are given by 
any point inside the region CRFD, with a minute crystal of a-CaClg.^HgO, 
the latter will begin to separate out until the temperature and com- 
])osition of the remaining solution correspond to a point on the curve CR. 
The melting-point of the hexahydrate is, therefore, in a metastable 
region, and represents a case of suspended transformation, illustrating 
the general tendency of a system to pass through an unstable phase 
before reaching a state of stable equilibrium. Under stable conditions 
the a-tetrahydrate would begin to separate when the composition had 
reached 100*6 parts of calcium chloride per 100 parts of water, and when 
the temperature was still a little under the melting-point of the hexa- 
hydrate. 

Supersaturation of both the a- and /S-tetrahydrate solutions can be 
obtained. The solubility curve of the a-compound may be extended 
to point G, where the concentration of the liquid phase is 91 grm. of 
calcium chloride per 100 grm. of water at 20° C., and the /3-curve to E, 
concentration 104*5 grm. at 20° C. In either case inoculation of the 
solution with the hexahydrate causes rapid separation of the latter. 

At R and F, that is at temperatures 45*3° and 38*4° C., and solu- 
bilities 130*2 and 127*5 respectively, the a- and /S-tetrahydrates are in 
equhibrium with the dihydrate of which the solubility curve is repre- 
sented by FL. At a temperature of 175*5° C., and solubility 297 grm. 
^ calcium chloride per 100 grm. of water, the monohydrate appears, 
the solubility curve of the anhydrous salt does not begin until a 
srature of over 260° C. is reached, 

.'he vapour pressures at the different transition-points are as 
^ws ^ .* — 


Temp., 

"C. 

Pressure, 
mm. Hg. 

riomposition of Phases. 

Sohd. 

Solution. 

Vapour. 

- 55 
f 29-2 
h 29-8 
■f 38-4 
+ 45-3 
f 175-5 
ar + 260 

0 

5*67 

6-80 

7-88 

11-77 

842 

Several 

atmos. 

Ice ; CaCU. 6 HaO 

OaCb 6 H 0 O ; j3-CaCL.4HoO 
CaCL, 6 H ;0 ; a-CaCb.4Ha“0 
B-C&Cl^AU^O ; CaCl 2 . 2 H 20 
a-CaClo.4H20; CaCb 2HoO 
CaCL. 2 H 20 ; GaCL HoO “ 
OaCCHaO; daClo 

CaCla : 14 SH^O 

CaCla : 5-41H20 

CaQa : e-lOHgO 

CaCU : 4-83H20 

OaCU *. 4 - 73 H 20 

CaCla : 2-07H20 

GaCU : near l- 8 Hj >0 

H.O 


Roozeboom, ZeiUch. physikal. Chem.^ 1889, 4 , 42. 
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The solubility of calcium chloride is considerably diminished by the 
presence of hydrochloric acid,^ and the transition -points are lowered.- 
Migration experiments in hydrochloric acid solutions indicate the exist- 
ence of complex anions of the type (CaCl 2 )vCU.® 

The following values have been found for the boiling-points of 
solutions of different concentrations ^ : — 


Grams CaCL in 100 \ ^ 
grams water . J 
Boilmg-point, °C. . 101 


16 5 
103 


25 41*5 69 0 101 137-5 178 220 
105 110 120 130 140 150 160 


268 

170 


292 

175 


305 

178 


The properties of calcium chloride solutions have also been investi- 
gated from the point of view of density,® freezing-point,® vapour 
pressure,’ specific he^t,® viscosity,® surface tension,^® electrical conduc- 
tivity,^^ compressibility, and refractive index.i® 

Calcium Chloride Hexahydrate, CaClg.dHgO, forms hexagonal prisms 
by crystallisation from the saturated solution at ordinary temperatures. 
Its density at 22° C. is 1*7182.1® The heat of formation of the hydrate 
from the anhydrous salt and water is 21*750 Cal.i® The heat of solution 
is —4*596 Cal. at 17*9° C.,i’ or —4*562 Cal. at 22° C.i® The heat of 
fusion is 11*417 Cal.i® 

Tammann studied the effect of pressure on the melting-point of the 
hexahydrate.2® His results are contained in the table on following 
page. 

Calcium Chloride Tetrahydrate, CaCl2.4H20. — Lef^bvre 21 and Ham- 
merl 22 each discovered a tetrahydrate. These were at first con- 
sidered to be identical, since the solubilities were not determined. 
Roozeboom distinguished between them. Hammerl’s was the a-form, 

^ Engel, Ann. Chun. Phys., 1888, [6], 13, 370. 

2 Milikan, Zeitsch. physical. Ghem., 1917, 92, 496. 

® Hixon, J. Chem. Soc., 1922, 122, Abs. li., 815. 

^ Gedach, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1887, 26, 426 ; see also Emden, Wied, Annalen, 1887, 

[2], 31, 188. 

® Schiif, Annalen, 1859, no, 71 ; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch. physihal. Chem., 1904 
49, 400. 

® de Coppet, Ann. Chim, Phys., 1872, [4], 25, 519; 26, 110; Arrhenius, Z^^ 
physikal. Ghem., 1888, 2, 491 ; Jones and Getman, loc. cit ; Zeitsch. physihal^ 

1903, 46, 244 ; Jones and Chambers, Amer Ghem. J., 1900, 23, 89. 

Emden, Wied. Annalen, 1887, [2], 31, 170 ; Biltz, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1902, 4 

® Person, Ann. GUm, Phys., 1851, [3], 33, 437 ; Marignac, ibid., 1876, [5], 8, 410 

® Wagner, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1890, 5> 31 ; Simeon, Phil, Mag , 1914, [6] 

95 ; Walker, ibid., 288 ; Linde, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1923, 2g, 163. 

10 Timberg, Wied. Annalen, 1887, 30, 545. 

Kohlrausch and Griineisen, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Berlin, 1904, 1 

MaoGregory, Wied. Annalen, 1894, 51, 126; Jones and Chambers, loc. cit. ; Jones 
Getman, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1903, 46, 265 ; 1904, 49, 400. 

Schumann, Wied. Annalen, 1887, 31, 32. 

Gladstone, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1891, 59, 589 ; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch. phys 
Chem., 1904, 49, 400. 

Marignac, Ann. Mines, 1856, [5], 9, 3. 

van ’t Hoff, Kenriok, and Dawson, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1902, 39, 27. 

Thomsen, J. prakt. Ghem., 1877, 16, 97, 323. 

Pickering, Per., 1894, 27, 67. 

van ’t Hoff, Kenriok, and Dawson, loc. cit; Thomsen found -4 310 
Thermochemistry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1908, p. 50 

Pickering, he. cit. ; Person {Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1849, [3], 27, 251) found 40-7 s 
cal. per gram-equivalent to 8*913 Cal. per gram -molecule. 

Tammann, Ann, Phys., 1899, [3J, 68, 553. 

Lefebvre, Gompt rend., 1860, 70, 684. 

Hammer!, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wise. Wien, 1875,^72, 667. 
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which belongs to the rhombic system. It can be obtained by repeated 
fusion of the hexahydrate. The unstable j8-form separates in large 
transparent plates on cooling a solution containing more than one 
molecule of calcium chloride to six molecules of water. 


Pressure in kgm 

Melting-point, ° 0. 

Pressure m Icgra. 

Molting- point, ° C. 

1 

29 70 

2000 

50 56 

500 

35 76 

2500 

55-41 

1000 

40 08 

3000 

59 96 

1500 

45 40 




Calcium Chloride Dihydrate, CaCl2.2H20, may be obtained by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid to an aqueous solution of calcium chloride.^ 
Calcium Chloride Moiiohydrate, CaCl 2 .H 20 , was first described by 
Roozeboom. As the vapour pressure of saturated calcium chloride 
solution, and, therefore, of the solid phase, is greater than one atmos- 
phere at 175*5° C., the transition-point of the di- into the mono-hydrate, 
it is evident that, to obtain the latter, a higher hydrate must be heated 
under pressure, otherwise the anhydrous salt will be obtained. 

Calcium chloride is obtained in large quantities as a waste product 
from certain industrial processes, notably the ammonia-soda process, 
the Weldon recovery process, and the manufacture of potassium 
chlorate. Many proposals have been made for its utilisation — for 
example, in the manufacture of pearl-hardening, as a metallurgical 
flux, or as a source of chlorine. For the latter purpose it may be heated 
with sand or clay under various conditions. So far, however, not much 
practical success has been attained.*^ It may also be used for the pro- 
duction of chlorate electrolytically.® 

A few minor uses have been found for calcium chloride, for instance 
^ a refrigerating agent, and, owing to its hygroscopic nature, for the 
yiiig pf dust. 

Addition Compounds, — Calcium chloride forms, with ammonia, four 
fferent compounds in which 1 molecule of the salt is combined with 
4, 2, and, 1 molecules of ammonia respectively,^ Huttig has studied 
e dissociation pressure of ammonia at different temperatures and the 
at of formation for all these compounds.^ Similar compounds, some- 
les hydrated, are formed with a number of amino- compounds : — ^for 
ample, with phenylhydrazine ® and aniline,® with acetamide,’ with 
liocarbamide,^ with carbamide and asparagine,® and with a-amino-acids 

^ Ditte, Gompt. rend., 1881, 92, 242; Ann. Chiin. Phya., 1881, [5], 22, 558. 

® Lunge, Sulphuric Acid and Alhali (Gurney and Jackson), 1895, vol. li., p. 430; 
96, vol, lii., pp. 124, 350, 369, 584. 

^ See Calcium Chlorate, p. 47 

4 IJuttig, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1922, 123, 31. See also Isambert, Gompt. rend., 
78, 86, 968 ; Rose, Ann. Ghim. Phya., 1836, [2], 62, 315. 

Moitessier, Gompt. rend., 1898, 127, 722. 

® Tombeok, Ann. Ghim. Phya., 1900, [7], 21, 383. 

^ Menschutkin, J. Eusa. Phya. Ghem. Soc., 1908, 40, 1415 ; Kusnetzoff, ihid., 1909, 
; 379. 

® Rosenheim and Meyer, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1906, 49, 13. 

® Okuda and Fujiwaka, J. Tokyo Ghem. Soc., 1919, 40, 404, see J. Ghem, Soc., 1920, 
3, Abs, i , 150. 

VOL, III. : I. 3 
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and polypeptides.^ It has been suggested that the compound with 
carbamide, CaCl 2 . 4 CO(NH 2 ) 2 , which is stable in air and soluble in water, 
and has a melting-point of 158 °- 160 ° C., might be of value in sub- 
cutaneous injections for hay fever and asthma.*^ 

Calcium chloride forms addition compounds with the alcohols. 
On evaporating a solution in ethyl alcohol at a low temperature rect- 
angular plates of 2CaCl2.7'C2H50H are deposited. The compounds 
CaClg.SCgHsOH^ and CaCl2.CH30H^ have also been separated, as well 
as a mono- and a di-acetone compound,® and compounds with isobutyl 
and amyl alcohols.® 

Antonow obtained a number of addition compounds with hydroxyl- 
amine,® 2CaCl2.3NHoOH.6H2O, 2CaCl2.5NH2OH.4HoO, CaCl2.2NH20H. 
2H2O, CaCl2.2NH26H.HoO, CaClo.2NH20H, 4 CaCl 2 .NH 2 OH. 20 H 2 O, 
and CaCl,. 3 NH,OH.HCl. ‘ - 2 = 22 

Double Salts. — Calcium chloride forms a number of double salts 
with other chlorides. A list is given below : — 


Salt 

Remarks. 

Authority. 

4NaCl.CaCl2 

Not separated. Exist- 

Berthelot and Ilosvay, Ann. 


ence supposed from 

GJmn. Phys., 1883, [5], 29, 

KClCaQa . 

heat of solution of 
mixed salts. 

295. 

Meltmg-pomt, 754° C. 

Menge, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1911, 72, 162. 


Meltmg-point, 740° C. 

Moldenliauer and Andersen, 
Zeitsch Elekt?ochem., 1913, 
19, 444. 

Berthelot and Ilosvay, loc. cit. 

2K0I. OaOlg . 

, , 

2KC1.3Caaa 

Meltmg-pomt, 725° C. 

Lantsberry and Page, J. See. 
Chem. Ind.f 1920, 39, 37T. 

20sCl.CaCl2. . . 

Slender colourless 

Jamieson, Ameu J. S'ei., 1917, 

CaCla-BaCla 

prisms. 

[4], 43, 67. 

Meltmg-pomt, 631° C. 

Schaefer, Jahrb. Miner., 1914, 

cacij.Bacij.sra2. 

Melting-point, 500° C. 

1, 15. 

Schaefer, ibid., 1919, Beil. Bd., 

Caaj.Znaj.5-6HjO . \ 
2CaClj.ZiiCL..6H,0 . / 

Hygroscopic crystals. 

43, 132. ^ 

Ephraim and Model, Zeitsch 
anotg. Chem., 1910, 67, 379. 

2Tia3.Caaj"6HjO 

Large colourless 

Geweeke, Annalen, 1909, ^66 

Pbaj.iecaaj . 

crystals. 

217. 

' Decomposed m dilute 

Nickles, Ann. Chim. Phys, 

6HgClj.CaCla.8HjO . 

solution, forming 

PbOj. 

1867, [4], 10, 323. 

r Bonsdorff, Pogg. Annalen, 182,. 

Decomposed by water. 

J 17, 122 . 

2HgClj.Caaj.6HaO . 

2Cdaj.Caaj . . \ 

Deliquescent. 

1 Varet, Compt. rend., 1896, 12^ 

1 421. 

2CTaClj.0aaj . . / 

•• 

Varet, loc. cit 

Caa2.S11a1.6HjO 

Colourless deliquescent 
rhombohedra. 

Topsoe, Jahresber., 1874, 180. 

Caaj.3SeOaj . 

• • 

Wise, J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1233. 


1 Heiffer and von Modelski, Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1912, 8i, 329 ; 1913, 85, 1. 

* ^oU & Co., German Patent, 306809 (1918) ; from GAem. Zentr., 1918, ii., 420. 
8 Heindl, Monatsh., 1881, 2, 200. 

* Menschutkin, loc. cit. 

® Bagster, Trans. Ohem. Soc., 1917, iii, 494. 

« Antonow, J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1905, 37, 476. 
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The systems CaCU : KCl : H 2 O and CaCl^ : MgClg : H 2 O have been 
studied at 25° CA 

A double compound ot mercuric c^^'amde and calcium chloride, 
2 Hg(CN) 2 .CaCl 2 . 6 H 20 , is known.- The appearance and gradual 
increase in quantity of the cyanide ion in the solution on warm- 
ing leads to the conclusion that translormation to the compound 
Hg(CN),.Ca(CN)o.HgCl 2 , takes place. 

Calcium Per chloride. — At low temperatures chlorine is more 
soluble m calcium chloride solution than in pure water, which may 
indicate the formation of a perchloride.^ Determinations of the 
treezing-point lowering produced by chlorine in alkaline earth chloride 
solutions lead to the same conclusions.* No solid perchlorides of the 
alkaline earths ha^"e been obtained. 


CALCIUM AND BROMINE. 


Calcium Bromide, CaBro. — Calcium will comliine directly with 
bromine vapour at red heat to produce calcium bromide.^ The heat 
of formation is 160-2 Cal.^ The salt may also be oblamed by the 
action of bromine and a“ reducing agent, for example iron filings or 
phosphorus,’ on calcium carbonate or hydroxide m the prescnc*e of water, 
or by the action of bromine on lime at red hcat.^ 

It is most conveniently prepared, however, by the neutralisation 
of hydrobromic acid by calcium carbonate. In order to obtain the 
anhydrous salt in a state of purity, it must be fused in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen and hydrobromic acid to prevent the partial decomposition 
of the salt by water, and then, after removal of these gases by nitrogen 
at -400° C., it must be cooled in an atmosphere of nitrogen.® The result- 
ing product is a white solid of density 3*353 at 25° C.^® 

Calcium bromide melts at 760° C.,^^ and sublimes at 720° 

Like the chloride the bromide is hygroscopic, and may be used as a 
frying agent. It may even be a little more clficient for this purpose 
the ^former. 

2 \ Calcium bromide is very soluble in water, the heat of solution being 
T151 Cal.^^ The following values have been found for the solubility 
hfferent tenqieratures : — 


peraturc,'^ C. . ~22 -14^ -7 -6 +8 +9 +11 +20 +50 

ns CaBr^ in g . 2-5 52 6 52-6 53-1 55 1 55-7 57-1 62-6 

rams solution J 

Lee and Egorton, Trans, Ghem. Soc., 1923, 123 , 700. 

Varet, Co nipt, rend.,, 1895, 12 1 , 348. 

Godwin, Bar., 1882, 15 , 3039. 

Meyer, Zeitsch. nnorg. Chem., 1902, 30 , 115 
Moissan, Ann. Chim. Phys.^ 1899, [7J, 18 , 289. 

[ de Forcrand, ibid., 1911, [ 8 ], 24 , 256. 

I Klein, Anmlen^ 1863, 128 , 237 
Balard, Ann. Chvm. Phys.^ 1826, [2]. 32 , 337. 

Riohardfc} and Honigsehmid, J. Ainer. Chem. Boc., 1910, 32 , 1577. 

Buif and Plato found a density of 3 4 at 20^^ 0., Eer,„ 1902, 35 , 3612. 

Ruff and Plato, Ber., 1902, 35 ,' 3616 ; 1903, 36 , 2357, Kellner finds 730'’ C., ZeitacK 
pj. Chem., 1917, 99 , 137. 

® Stock and Heynemann, Ber., 1909, 42 , 4088. 

I® Baxter and Warren, J. Amer. Chem. <Soc., 1911, 33 , 340. 

Thomsen, J. prakt. CJiem., 1877, [ 2 ], 16 , 323 ; de Forcrand, he cit 
p Etard, Anji. Chim, Phys,, 1894, [7], 2 , 503. 
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The Hydrates of Calcium Bromide have been studied by no means so 
carefully as those of the chloride. A hexahydrate, CaBrg.BHgO, crystal- 
lises at the ordinary temperature and melts at 38° C.^ Its boiling-point 
is 149°~150° C.^ The heat of formation of the hexahydrate from the 
anhydrous salt is 25*60 Cal., and the heat of solution is —1*090 Cal.^ 

According to Curtmann,^ the trihydrate, CaBra-SHgO, is the salt 
most frequently met. It crystallises in bright colourless needles, is 
very hygroscopic, melts at 80° C., and dissolves in water and alcohol. 
Its behaviour also points to the possible existence of a compound. 
2 CaBr 2 . 5 H 20 , at 180°-181° C. 

The existence of other hydrates has been reported. Kusnetzoff ^ 
prepared the tetrahydrate, CaBr 2 . 4 H 20 , transition temperature from 
the hexahydrate 55° C., and, later, by hot centrifuging, he obtained a 
dihydrate, CaBr 2 . 2 H 20 .‘^ 

Guareschi ’ stated that hydrates, containing 6 , 5, 4, 3, 1 |, 1 , and i 
molecules of water respectively, can be obtained by keeping the bromide 
under varying conditions of temperature and pressure of water vapour 
until constant weight is attained. 

Addition Compounds. — Calcium bromide unites directly with 
ammonia. Four compounds are known, CaBr 2 . 8 NH 3 , CaBrg.GNH^, 
CaBr 2 . 2 NH 3 , and CaBra.NHg. The heats of formation and the disso- 
ciation pressures have been studied.® Like calcium chloride it also 
combines with aniline,® with carbamide and asparagine,^® and with 
phenylhydrazine.^^ 

Calcium bromide dissolves readily in absolute alcohol, and from the 
solution tabular rhombic crystals may be obtained having the composition 
CaBrg.SCgHsOH.^^ The compound is hygroscopic and is decomposed by 
heat with the formation of lime, hydrobromic acid, and ethyl bromide. 

Double Salts. — ^A double bromide of calcium and manganese, forming 
pink crystals of composition CaBr 2 .MnBr 2 . 4 H 2 O, has been described.^® 
Calcium bromide also combines with mercuric cyanide to give the com- 
pound 2 Hg(CN) 2 .CaBr 2 - 7 H 20 . The heat of formation from the two ^ 
solid salts and liquid water is 40*47 Cal.^^ A double bromide of merer 
and calcium; HgBrg.CaBrg, apparently existing in two forms, has" be 
described.^® 

Freezing-point curves of mixtures of calcium bromide with sodh 
bromide and with potassium bromide indicate the existence of 
compounds 2 CaBr 2 .NaBr, and CaBrg.KBr.^® 

^ Riohards and Honigsohmid, Zeitsch. anorg. Che.m.^ 1898, 18, 386. 

^ Lubarski, J. JRms. Phys. Ghem. Soc.^ 1896, 28, 460. 

® Thomsen, J. ;prakt. Ghem., 1877, 16, 97, 323. 

^ Curtmann, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1894, 16, 621. 

® Kusnetzoff, /. Bu$s. Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1909, 41, 367. 

* Kusnetzoff, Ghem. Zentr., 1913, i., 765. 

’ Guareschi, Atli B. Accad. Sci. Torinb, 1913, 48, 929. 

® Huttig, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1922, 123, 31. See also Rammelsberg, Pogg. An'^ 

1842, 55, 239. 

Tombeck, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1900, [7], 21, 383. 

Okuda and Eujiwaka, J. Tokyo Ghem. Soc., 1919, 40, 404 ; see «/, Ghem, 80 c., 1 
1 18, Abs. i, 150. 

Moitessier, Oom;pt. rend., 1898, 127, 722. 

Roques, J, Pharm. Ghim., 1895, [6J, i, 301. 

5-s Ephraim and Model, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1910, 67, 376. 

Varet, Gompt, rend., 1895, 12i, 398. 

Bonsdorff, Pogg. AnnaUn, 1830, 19, 342. 

Kellner, Zeitsch. amrg. Ghem., 1917, 99, 137. 
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Calcium Perbromide. — According to Herz and Bulla, ^ variations 
with concentration, of the distribution coefficient of bromine between 
calcium bromide solution and carbon tetrachloride, indicate the existence 
of addition compounds of bromine and calcium bromide. Assuming that 
only the tetrabromide, CaBr 4 , is formed, the dissociation constant at 

25° C. =0-04 approx.^ for a ii'^olar solution of calcium 

[UaBr4j 

bromide when the concentrations are measured in gram-molecules 
per litre. 

It has also been stated that, by warming calcium bromide with one 
molecular-equivalent of bromine, a reddish-brown liquid, which deposits 
deep red crystals, is obtained. These crystals lose bromine vapour 
very rapidly and give white calcium bromide.^ 


CALCIUM AND IODINE. 

Calcium Subiodide, Cal or Ca2la*^ — Wohler and Rodewald,® 
applying to the production of the subiodide the method already de- 
scribed under the sublluoride and the sub chloride, heated together 
atomic proportions of calcium and iodine in a steel tube at 800° C. 
When the product was rapidly cooled in solid carbon dioxide and washed 
with carbon disulphide, brown hygroscopic crystals were obtained. 
Slow cooling resulted in the formation of a mixture of calcium iodide and 
metallic calcium. 

Calcium Iodide, Calg. — Molten calcium will combine directly with 
iodine vapour to form the iodide.® The heat of formation is 141*0 Cal.'^ 
The salt may be prepared by the action of hydriodic acid on lime or pure 
marble, or, instead of the acid, iodine and a reducing agent may be used 
, — for example, iron filings or phosphorus.® It can also be obtained by 
reduction of calcium sulphate to sulphide with carbon and addition 
of iodin'e to the aqueous extract until the colour persists.^ To obtain 
salt in the anhydrous state it must be dried in a current of dry 
.jl^d^gen.i® When heated in air it gives up all its iodine and the oxide 

Tlpf*^ 

l-The ctoisity of the fused salt is 3*956 at 25° The melting-point 
— * 0 ° 

"Calcium is very hygroscopic and dissolves in water and 

/hoi. The helWf solution in water is 28*12 Cal.^^ 

( / 

Herz and Bulla, Zeitschr^tfiqrg. Chem,, 1911, 71, 264. 

Recalculated from Herz and«^lla’s data. 

Meyer, Zettsch. anorg. ^9^)2, 30, 113. 

See Calcium Subfluoride, p. 24. 

" ^ Wohler and Rodewald, Zeitsch. aftsr^ Ghem.y 1909, 61, 64. 
j \l Moiflsan, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1899, [TpiS, 289. 

3^0! de Forcrand, ibid., 1911, [8], 24, 256 141*3 Cal. accoiding to Cuntz and Bassett, 

rend., 1905, 140, 863. 

i js Liebig, Annalen, 1862, 121, 222. 

J Li^s-Bodart and Jobin, Ann. GHm Phys., 1858, [3], 54, 363. 
ty Moissan, he. cit. (footnote). 

Schultze, J. prakt. Ghem., 1880, [2], 21, 419. 

i Baxter and Brink, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1908, 30, 46 ; Ruff and Plato found 4*9 at 
lS0.,Ber., 1902, 35, 3612. 
f Ruff and Plato, Ber., 1903, 36, 2357. 

J de Forcrand, Compt. rend., 1911, 152, 27 ; Thomsen found 27*7 Gal., J. prakt. Chem., 
[2], 16, 323. 
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Etard found the following values for the solubility at different 
temperatures ^ : — 

—22 +7 +10 +19 +51 +64 +130 +248 
61*6 65-0 65*1 66*3 69*4 75-9 81-3 87*1 

The Hydrates of Calcium Iodide , — The deliquescent nature of the 
hydrated salt has led to some doubt as to the exact composition of the 
hydrate stable at the ordinary temperature. Tassilly gave the formula 
Cala-SHaO,*^ but it is generally considered to be a hexahydrate. It 
crystallises in long deliquescent needles which melt at 42° C., forming a 
lower hydrate.® In this connection it might be noted that Kremers 
observed a break in the solubility curve between 40° and 43° C., in- 
dicating a transition-point.^ The boiling-point of the hexahydrate 
is about 160° C.^ It dissolves in water with the evolution of 1-730 
Cal.® 

Kusnetzoff mentions a tetrahydrate, Cal 2 . 4 H 20 , transition tem- 
perature 65° C .5 and also a heptahydrate, Cal 2 . 7 H 20 , which passes 
into the hexahydrate between — 1 ° and + 2 ° 

A tnhydrate, Cal2.3H20, melting below 100° C., has also been 
described.® 

Addition Compounds , — Addition compounds, containing 1 , 2 , 4, and 
6 molecules of ammonia respectively, are known. The hexammonia 
compound exerts a dissociation pressure of 50 mm. at 96° C., and the 
heat of formation from ammonia and calcium iodide is 13-63 Cal.® 
According to Huttig, however, the ammonia compounds contain 
1 , 2 , 6 , and 8 molecules of ammonia per molecule of calcium iodide.^® 

Like the chloride and bromide, calcium iodide also forms addition 
compounds with various organic derivatives of ammonia. Tombeck 
combined it with aniline, and Okuda and Fujiwaka with carbamide and 
asparagine. Spitz also obtained a compound with carbamide as well 
as compounds with glycine, glycyl glycine, and alanine. 

Double Salts , — Several double iodides of calcium and mercury h a^ 
been described ; for example, Calg.Hglg.SHgO, Cal 2 . 5 Hgl 2 . 8 n 20 ^rffl 
3Cal2.4Hgl2.24H20.^® The first dissolves in water and man^^^^H 
solvents without decomposition, but the others are readily 
by many solvents with the separation of mercuric iodide, 

With zinc iodide the compound CaI 2 .ZnI 2 . 8 H 2 O 
and with lead the salt Cal 2 . 2 Pbl 2 . 7 H 20 .^® 

Periodides of Calcium. — By the spontaneous decomposition of 
double iodide of lead and calcium when left in contact with its satura^| 

^ Etard, Ann. Ghi7n Phys , 1894, [7], 2 , 503. 

® Tassilly, Compt. rend., 1896, 122 , 82. 

^ Lubarsi, J. Mms. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1896, 28 , 460. 

* Kremers, Pogg. Annalen, 1858, 103 , 65. ^ 

® Lubarski, loc, ett 

® TassiUy, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1899, [7], 17 , 38. 

^ Kusnetzoff, J. Evss. Phys, Chem. Soc., 1909, 41 , 367. 

Curtmann, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1894, 16 , 621. 

® Biltz, Zeitsch, Elektrochem., 1920, 26 , 374. 

Huttig, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123 , 31. - 

See Addition Compounds of Calcium Chloride, p. 33. 

Spitz, Che^n. Zentr., 1920, li, 601. 

Duboin, Compt, rend., 1906, 142 , 395, 573. 

Ephraim and Model, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1910, 67 , 379. 

Mosnier, Ann. Chim. Phys , 1897, [7], 12 , 374 ; Compt. rend., 1895, 120 , 444 


Temperature, ° C. 
Grams Cal 2 in lOOl 
grams solution J 
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aqueous solution, red crystals are obtained, corresponding in composition 
to a tri-iodide, Calg.lSHgO.^ 

By fusing together at 70°-80° C. an equimolecular mixture of calcium 
iodide and iodine, a black melt is obtained which gives crystals with a 
greenish lustre when cooled.^ Even at 100 ° C. there is practically no 
pressure of iodine vapour, which seems to justify the assumption that a 
compound, calcium tetraiodide, Cal^, has been formed. By fusing with 
2 , 3, and 4 molecules of iodine, crystalline masses are obtained of com- 
position Gale, Calg, and Caljo respectively, and similar in appearance to 
the tetraiodide. These also have a very small iodine vapour pressure. 

The existence of a tetraiodide in aqueous solution is confirmed by 
freezing-point determinations. 2 The lowering is, in fact, somewhat less 
than for an equivalent quantity of iodide, which would indicate either 
that the degree of dissociation or the degree of hydration of the tetra- 
iodide is less than that of the iodide. 8*062 grams of iodine dissolve 
in 100 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of calcium iodide at 13*5° C. Carbon 
bisulphide or chloroform will remove iodine from either the solid or the 
solution. The dissociation constant of the poly-iodides of calcium has 
been determined by finding the distribution of iodine between carbon 
tetrachloride and aqueous solutions of calcium iodide.^ The dissociation 
constant is much less than in the case of the bromide and tends to 
diminish with increasing quantities of iodine. For an approximately 
molar solution of calcium iodide, the value of “k,” the dissocia- 
tion constant of the tetraiodide, is in the neighbourhood of 0*0008 
at 25° C,, when all the concentrations are expressed in gram-molecules 
per litre.^ 

Mixed Halides of Calcium. — Defacqz® obtained several mixed 
halide compounds of the alkaline earths. Among them were calcium 
fluorochloride, CaF 2 .CaCl 2 , density 3*07 ; calcium fluorobromide, 
CaFa.CaBrg, density 3*15 ; and calcium fluoro-iodide, CaFg.Calg. The 
latter is a deliquescent substance which was not obtained in a pure 
state. The fluorochloride is not stable at its melting-point.® 

Mixed Perhalides of Calcium. — Iodine dissolves more readily in 
Ifcons of calcium chloride, bromide, and iodide than in pure water, 
Kbl^due to the formation of perhalogen compounds in solution.*^ 

r V 




10 per cent, solution of 

ooivenr. 


CaCljj. 

CaBrg. 

Cai;. 

smperature, ° C. 

Ordii'ary temp. 

18*5 

13*5 

13*5 

rams iodine per 100 
c.c. of solution. 

0-0142 

1 

0*078 

0*274 

8*062 


iJitsiuer, loc. cit. 

® Meyer, Zeitsch, anorg. Chem., 1902, 30, 113. 

3 Herz and BuUa, ibid,, 1911, 71, 254. 

^ Recalculated from Herz and Bulla’s data. See Calcium Perbromide. 

® Defacqz, Ann. Gh%m. Phys., 1904, [8], i, 337 ; see also Poulenc, ibid., 1894, [7], 2, 24, 
5 Plato, Zeitsch. anorg Ghem., 1907, 58, 363. 

’ Meyer, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1902, 30, 113. 
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It will be noticed that the tendency to polyhalide formation is by 
far the greatest in the case of the iodide. Bromine is also taken up in 
considerable quantity. 

Determinations of the freezing-point lowering in aqueous solutions 
seem to indicate the possibility of the formation of the compound 
CaBr4l2. 


OXYHALOGEN DERIVATIVES OF CALCIUM. 

Calcium Oxychloride. — On fusing calcium chloride in moist air it 
becomes basic, due to the formation of an oxysalt, CaClg-CaO.^ On pro- 
longed heating it forms calcium oxide. When calcium chloride solution 
is boiled with slaked lime and the liquid filtered, white needle-shaped 
crystals of calcium oxychloride separate out. These are stable out of 
contact with air, lose part of their water of crystallisation over sulphuric 
acid, absorb carbon dioxide from the air, and are decomposed by water and 
alcohol. V arious formuhe have been given to the compound, for example : 
SCaO.CaCla.lSHgO,^ 2Ca0.CaCl2.15H20,3 3Ca0.CaCl2.14H20,^ and 

3Ca0.CaCl2.16H20.^ The formula of the partial^ dehydrated salt 
has been given as CaC^.BCaO.SHgO,^ and also as CaCl 2 . 2 Ca 0 .H 20 .^ 
Schreinemakers and his colleagues,’ however, have carefully studied 
the system, CaO : CaCIa : HgO, under varying conditions of temperature 
and concentration, and their results indicate the existence of the 
following compounds: at 10° and 25° C., CaCl2.3Ca0.16H20 and 
CaCl 2 .CaO. 2 H 2 O ; at 50° C., CaCl 2 .CaO. 2 H 2 O and CaClg.CaO.SHgO ; 
and also CaCl2.4Ca0,14H20. 

An oxychloride of lead and calcium, 2 PbO.CaCl 2 .CaO, is obtained 
by dissolving lead oxide in boiling calcium chloride solution.® By the 
action of a solution of calcium chloride on mercuric oxide a compound 
CaCl 2 . 2 HgO. 4 H 2 O is formed.^ 

Calcium Hypochlorite, Ca(OCl)2.4H20, may be obtained in 
feather-hke crystals by freezing a solution of bleaching powder an^’" 
carefully thawing the cryohydrate on a filter,^® or by evaporaU' 
solution of bleaching powder over sulphuric acid i}i vacup* 
Tiesenholt tried to obtain it by the action of chlorine monoxic 
dry calcium hydroxide, but the product was not pure beccause the 
did not take up its equivalent of acid anhydride. 

In 1906 the Griesheim Elektron Company toq^k out a patent^ 
the manufacture of calcium hypochlorite by treating cold milk 

^ Gorgeu, Gompt rend., 1884, 99, 256, 

^ Grimshaw, Ghem. News, 1874, 30, 280; Zaho'*^%, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1893, 3, 

® Rose, Dingl, poly. J , 1873, 209, 204 ; Pfjg. Annalen, 1854, 93, 612 ; G5p^H 
Schweigger'" s J., 29, 155, 

^ Beesley, Jahresber., 1850, 299. 

® Andre, Compt. rend., 1881, 92, 1452 ; Ann. Ghim, Phys., 1884, [6], 3, 66. 

® Bitte, Gompt rend., 1880, 91, 576 

’ Schreinemakers and Milikan, Proc. Kr^Uegd. WetenscJi. Amsterdam, 1912, 15, 
from J. Ghem. Soc., 1912, 102, Abs. h., 760; Schreinemalef§'‘m0^ce, Ghem. Weeh' 
1911, 8, 683; see also MiUkan, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1916, 92, 

® Andr4, Gompt. rend., 1887, 104, 359. 

® Klinger, Ber., 1883^ 16, 997 ; Andre, Gompt. tend., 1887, 104, 431. 

Kingzett, Ghem. News, 1875, 31, 113; 32, 22; 1882,46, 120; J. Ghem. 80 c., 1 
28, 404. 

von Tiesenholt, J. prakt. Ghem., 1902, [2], 65, 512. 

Griesheim Elektron Comnanv. German Patent. 188524. Aiiril 27. 1906. 
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lime with chlorine. By evaporation in vacuo a crystalline hypochlorite 
is first formed. This is washed and dried in vacuo to remove the water 
of crystallisation, as the salt is more stable in the anhydrous state. 
Under certain conditions basic hypochlorites may be formed. Two have 
been isolated of composition Ca(OCl) 2 . 2 Ca(OH) 2 , and Ca(OCl)2.4Ca(OH)2. 
The commercial anhydrous hypochlorite, known by the trade name 
of ‘‘ Hyporit,” is more stable than ordinary bleaching powder. It 
gives a clear solution in water and contains 80 to 90 per cent, of bleaching 
chlorine. The solution smells strongly of chlorine monoxide. It can 
be stabilised by introducing lime to the extent of 25 to 30 per cent. 
This settles to the bottom as “ lime sludge,” and, mixed with a certain 
amount of fresh lime, can be used for increasing the stability of a further 
quantity of solution. Magnesium hydroxide cannot replace the lime 
for this purpose.^ The stability is not much influenced by concen- 
tration and temperature. 

Vincent and Gaillard ^ pointed out that, as a purifying agent for 
drinking-water, calcium hypochlorite had certain practical advantages 
over alkali hypochlorites, because it could be conveniently used in 
compressed tablets. A litre of water, treated with a tablet containing 
3*5 mgm. of available chlorine, should be ready for drinking twenty 
minutes after the addition. 

Bleaching Powder, GaCl(OGl). — ^By the action of chlorine on slaked 
lime, a product is obtained which is of considerable commercial im- 
portance on account of its bleaching and oxidising power in the presence 
of a weak acid such as carbonic acid. This is the substance known as 


bleaching powder. 

In 1798, Charles Tennant, with a view to obtaining some cheaper 
bleaching agent than the expensive Eau de Javelle — made by the action 
of chlorine on caustic potash — passed chlorine into milk of lime. In the 
next year, however, he experimented successfully with dry slaked lime. 


patented the process, and began the manufacture immediately. 

1^. The method now employed for chlorinating the lime depends on the 
^^‘Qcentration of the chlorine gas available. Where the concentration 
is high, as in the case of the chlorine obtained by the Weldon 
|.The d^^si^^rable heat is generated by the reaction, and large leaden 
'40° high, 10 to 20 ft. wide, and about 100 ft. long, are 

Calciujj;,,JS^^s of heat by radiation. The best temperature for the 
jpiiiiKis 30^"ra<^° C. The slaked lime should be of good quality 
J^best lime for th^pj^ose is obtained from Buxton limestone) and, 
^i^^^rding to Lunge ands^appi,^ should contain 3*5 per cent, of water 
ve that required for the f<H;piation of hydroxide. It is spread on the 
f halt or flagstone floor of the chamber to a thickness of 3 to 4 inches 
raked into furrows by wooden rakes. Chlorine is introduced and 
I jfor some time. The progress of absorption can be followed by 
8;|'6 frying the diminution in colour by means of two glass windows 
’Led opposite to one another. The gas is also tested from time to 
and the doors of the chamber must not be opened until the test 
ife’lws less than 2J grains of chlorine per cubic foot. The last of the 
jljorine may be removed by blowing in fine lime dust. Twelve to 

mf Griffin and Hedallen, J, jSoc. Chem. Ind., 1915, 34, 630. 

Vincent and Gaillard, Compt. rend,, 1915, 160, 483; see also Michaelis, Mimch, med. 
Mjth., 1919, 66, 45 ; frona J Chem, Soc., 1919, Ii6, Abs. ii., 155. 

Lunge and ISchfeppi, Dingl. poly. J., 1880, 237, 63. 
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twenty-four hours are required for absorption. With a thick layer 
of lime it may be necessary to rake it over and rc- chlorinate. The 
chambers may be arranged m series, so that the fresh gas comes into 
contact with nearly chlorinated lime, and fresh lime with nearly spent gas. 

For dilute chlorine, such as that from the Deacon process containing 
as much as 00 per cent, of inert gases, the same precautions for keeping 
down the temperature are not necessary. The lime is therefore laid in 
layers, a little more than half an inch thick, on shelves of slate or sand- 
stone 6 inches apart, set into the walls of the chambers in such a way 
that they are 6 inches short at alternate ends. The gas thus zig-zags 
through the chamber, passing over each shelf in succession. The 
chlorine is circulated through a battery of chambers. 

In 1888 Hasenclcver patented a process by which the lime is driven, 
by means ot‘ a worm screw, through a cylindrical leaden chamber, 
meeting on its way a counter-current of chlorine. After passing through 
a succession of these cylinders, the finished lime drops directly into the 
jiaeking cask, thus greatly reducing the risk to workmen through 
coming into contact with chlorine and bleaching-powder dust. 

ImproA^ements in bleaching-powder manufacture he mainly in the 
direction of the use of mechanical appliances in place of hand-work.^ 

The final product, which should be a heavy powder, nearly white, 
and capable of being kneaded by the fingers into a sort of dough, must 
be carefully packed m hard- wood casks or mild steel drums in such a 
way as to prevent access of light, heat, moisture, or carbon dioxide, 
which all, especially light, cause rapid decomposition. The presence of 
free lime helps to stabilise the powder, and, lor use in hot countries, it 
is apparently advantageous to mix it with 20 per cent, of qiucklimc.- 
The Properties of Bleaching Powder, — Bleaching powder is a white 
powder smelling of chlorine and chlorine monoxide, owing to the 
gradual loss of these gases. This loss results in a diminution of available 
chlorine, which is also brought about by transformation into chlorate. 
A good commercial jDowder contains 36-38 per cent, of aA^ailablgi 
chlorine. It is only slightly hygroscopic. On treating with w^ ^ 
chloride and hypochlorite are formed in solution and a residue 
is left. 0 ^ 

By heating to 100° C. about half the water which the>»'' 
tains is lost, most of the remainder is removed at 150^^^ 
traces only at red heat. By heating in the 
chlorine is set free at 70° C. Above this tei^^ 
with a trace of chlorine monoxide, is obta«fied.® a. il 

bleaching chlorine is destroyed.^ Dilute acids liberate chlorine iron 
If the liquid is very dilute, hypochlorous acid is obtained. On boilir 
solution of bleaching powder, oxygen is given off and a small quan 
of chlorate formed.*^ 

Ammonium salts are oxidised to nitrogen on boiling in solution 
bleaching powder,^ 

2NH3+3CaOCl2=3CaCl2+3H20+N2, 

^ Montgomery, Okef/i. Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 1038. 

2 Rettie, Smith, and Ritchie, J. Eoc, Glum. Ind., 1918, 37, 31 IT ; MacCulloch, i 

mi, 40,2m:. 

® Lungo, Zeitscli. anorg. Gheon., 1892, 2, 311 ; Lunge and Schooh, B&r., 1887, 20, 1 
^ Litz, see references under Constitution, p. 43. 

Lunge, J. Soc. Ghem. lad., 1885, 4, 722. 

® Kolb, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1867, [4], 12, 266. 
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Certain metallic oxides, snch as those of cobalt, nickel, iron, man- 
ganese, and copper, react catalytically upon bleaching powder solution, 
causing a vigorous evolution of oxygen.^ The metals, iron, tin, copper, 
nickel, and cobalt, also have the same effect.- 

Bleach Liquor. — Instead of bleaching powder, bleach liquor, as first 
obtained by Tennant by the action of chlorine on milk of lime, is some- 
times iDrejiared by alkali works for use in bleaching works which are 
not too far away. It may also be made by extracting bleaching powder 
with water. 


Bleaching powder solution has valuable germicidal properties, and 
has long been used as a disinfectant. One part of bleaching powder in 
2000 parts of sewage will Iree it from typhoid bacilli and cholera spores 
in two hours. Anthrax spores require a 1 per cent, solution.^ 

Other Uses of Bleaching Powder. — Apart from the value of its bleach- 
ing and antiseptic properties, bleaching powder is also a useful chlori- 
nating agent in the laboratory and in industry, for example in the 
production of chloroform from alcohol or acetone.^ 

It may be used in the laboratory as a source of chlorine or oxygen.^ 
The Constitution of Bleaching Powder. — The composition of bleaching 
powder corresponds approximately to a mixture of equivalent pro- 
portions of calcium chloride and hypochlorite with a certain amount of 
water and free lime ; but whether it is actually to be regarded as con- 
sisting mainly of a compound of formula CaCl(OCl) or CaCl 2 .Ca(OCl) 2 , 
or simply as a mixture, is still a vexed question. The literature on the 
subject is very extensive. 

The first suggestion put forward is indicated by the popular name 
“ chloride of lime.” Berthollet regarded bleaching powder as formed 
by the direct combination of chlorine with Imie.^ Berzelius considered 
it to be a compound of an oxygen acid of chlorine. This view was soon 
abandoned for that adopted by Balard and Gay-Lussac,® namely, that 
it is a mixture of chloride and hypochlorite. Fresenius modified this 


to account for the lime, and suggested that a basic chloride is present,^ 
ih'^her variants of the mixture formula were offered.^® The great draw- 
these was the fact that they generally allowed less bleaching 
^han can be obtained from a good powder, 
o to Kraut, a mixture of chloride and pure hypochlorite 

^ action of chlorine monoxide on calcium oxide) has 

t^^ as chloride of lime, notably carbon dioxide sets 


-X I^GSt lime for I34> Bottger, J. ^rakt. Chcui,, I860, [1], 95, 375; 

Vlmfl-yton, ibid., 1896, 15, 320. 

ilh-rtin, Industrial and Manufacture OKtmistry, Organic (Crosby Lockwood k Son), 
i 1920, pp. 377 and 378. 

further information on the mar^ufacture and uses of bleaching powder see 
Y>, Dictionary of Chemistry (Longmans, Green k Co.), 1921, vol. u., p. 202; 

1. \\ • ' 4^try, Inorganic {CrosSby Lockwood & Son), 1917, vol. i., p. 391 ; 

" . . 1 -.. THU c.. 


ir, 


(MonograidiM on JtadwioaMJhemistry) (Bailliero, Tuiilall & 

Ohiin. Phye., 1836, [2], 6i, 293. 

1834, [2], 57, 225. 
ibid., 1842, L3], 5. 273. 

M^HPIRilus, Annalm, 1861, Ii8, 317 

/TPfiBfdb, Ann. Ohm. Phys., 1867, t^J. I 2 , 266 ; Dreyfus, Bull. Boc. chhn., 1884, [2], 
i i?90 ; Stahlschmidt, Dingl poly. J., 1876, 221 , 243, 335. 

AH) Kraut, AnnaUn, 1882, 214 , 354 ; 1883, 221 , 108. 
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free all the chlorine, the hypochlorous acid first formed acting upon the 
calcium chloride. He therefore favoured the Balard and Gay-Lussac 
formula. Schwarz/ on the contraiy, asserted much later that the 
synthetic bleaching powder only gives up, under the influence of a dilute 
acid, an amount of chlorine corresponding to the hypochlorite present. 

Von Tiesenholt ^ supported the mixture hypothesis on the grounds 
of the reversibility of the equation 

2Ca(0H)2+2Cl2^Ca(0CT)2+CaCl2+2H20. 

This reversibility also explained why it is impossible to prepare a bleach- 
ing powder containing the theoretical amount of available chlorine. 

Winteler ® studied the formation of bleaching powder from the point 
of view of the mass action law. Dry chlorine does not react with dry 
lime, but the process is influenced by the reversible reaction in the liquid 
phase between chlorine and water. 


Cl2+H20^HCl+H0Cl. 


Both acids are then supposed to act upon the lime, but whether to form 
a compound or a • mixture of basic salts the author was apparently 
uncertain. A large concentration of hydroxyl ions in the liquid phase 
favours the evolution of oxygen, which is undesirable. This explains 
why calcium hydroxide, the least soluble of the alkaline hydroxides, is 
the most suitable for the formation of bleaching powder. 

The properties of bleaching powder scarcely seem to be in harmony 
with the view that free calcium chloride is present. Carbon dioxide 
will not react with calcium chloride. Bleaching powder is not very 
deliquescent, and can be completely dehydrated at a lower temperature 
than is possible in the case of the chloride.^ 

About the year 1860, Odling, in his Manual of Chemistry^ put forward 
his theory of the chemical individuality of bleaching powder, and 

/Cl 


represented its constitution by the formula Ca< 


'\ 


OCl 


Kraut opposed 


this ® on the ground that a lithium bleaching powder could be obta^ 
whereas Odling’s formula only permitted the existence of 
powders from divalent elements. The work of a number of i^^^igators 
appeared to support Odlmg’s formula.® ^ 

A one-compound , formula was also suggested Tarug 7 jjg 
assumed the intermediate formation of a small quantity of pe’^^ide 
CaGg-HgOg, by the action of oxygen liberated by chlorine from Vater. 
This, with hydrochloric acid, gives Ca 02 Cb 2 , chloride of peroxid^^ ^ 
bleaching powder containing 44-1 per cerf, of active chlorine^migh■ 
the formula CaGgClg-HgO. / 

In recent times a plausible combination of the two opposing 


S ’Vies 


Them,, 


^ Schwarz, Zeitsch. angew, Chem., 1907, 20 , 138. 

2 yon Tiesenholt, Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1901, 14 , 675 ; J . prakt. Ghem., 1901, bi /:« 
'30 ; 1902, [ 2 ], 65 , 512 ; 1906, [2], 73 , 3^1-,' J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. 80 c., 1905, 37 , 83^-^’ 

® Winteler, Zeitsch. angew. Ghenn., 1902, 15 , 773 ; 1903, i 6 , 32 ; Zeitsch. anorg. C* 
1903, 33, 101. r 

* Ditz, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1902, 15 , 749. -e 

® Kraut, loc, cit. \ 

® Lunge and Sehappi, Dingl poly. J., 1880, 237 , 63 ; Lunge and Naef, Annalen, 

219 , 129 ; Lunge, Zeitsch. amrg. Ghem., 1892, 2 , 312 ; 1893, 3 , 351 ; O’Shea. 

Ghem. 80 c., 1883, 43 , 410. 

^ Tarugi, Gazzetta, 1904, 34 , ii., 254. 
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has been made. Ditz ^ found that it is possible to obtain a bleaching 
powder giving 48-74 per cent, of available chlorine by repeated additions 
of a little water during chlorination at ordinary temperatures. At lower 
temperatures, liowever, although the reaction takes place with evolution 
of heat, a product is obtained containing a lowxr percentage of active 
chlorine. Between —10° C. and —20° C. there is not more than 31-9 per 
cent, even under the most favourable circumstances. Ditz accounted 
for these facts as follows : He supposed an intermediate compound to 
be first formed. This, m the presence of a sufficient excess of water, is 
decomposed into bleaching powder and free lime. The latter, in contact 
with fresh chlorine, again forms the intermediate compound, to be again 
decomposed, and so on tlieoretically to infinity, the quantity of free lime 
becoming less each time. The process may be expressed by the following 
equations : — 

2Ca(OH).,+Clo-CaO.CaC10Cl.HoO+H,0 

“=Ca(0H).,+CaC10Cl.H2b 

4Ca(0H)2+3Cl2=Ca0.CaC10CT.H20+2CaC10Cl.H20+H20 

and so on, the composition of the final product being indicated by the 
right-hand side of the following general equation : — 

2nCa(0H),-f(2n-l)Clo=Ca0.CaCT0Cl.H20 
+ (2n - 2 )CaC 10 a.H 20 +H 2 O 

where “n” is 1, 2, 2^ 2^, etc. The larger the value of “n” the 
more complete the chlorination. At low temperatures the compound 
CaO.CaClOCl.H 2 O is stable and can indeed be isolated by chlorinating 
at —15° C. It is also stable in dry air at 100° C. At a somewhat 
higher temperature it gives off oxygen but no chlorine. The reaction 
at low temperatures will tend to stop at this point, resulting in a 
bleaching powder of 32-4 per cent, of theoretically available chlorine. 
At higher temperatures hydrolysis will take place, the reaction continue 
more or less readiness, and a bleaching powder containing a 
high^L- percentage of available chlorine be formed. The best theo- 
reticall 5 !^ ^possible would of course be one represented by the formula 
CaClOCd.IiaQj and conti ' * per cent, of available chlorine. In 

ordinary prac^tice this "'stained, so that commercial bleaching 

powder may b^^'^gardecT uixture of this final product with a 
varying proportioib^^JL^^^ inr..^e^.ediate basic compound. 

The view's of Ditz nhd support in the constitution of a crystalline 
bleaching powder obtaincdlSy Orton and Jones ^ in the form of lustrous 
prisms 0-5-1 *2 cm. long. These, on treatment wdth water, formed an 
alkalijne solution containing boih chloride and hypochlorite, and left 
a residue consisting mainly of hydroxide. The crystals could be kept 
in arj atmosphere free from carbon dioxide without loss of available 
chlorine, but the lustre gradually disappeared.^. They did not deliquesce 
in air, but after exposure calcium carfeenete was present and the hypo- 
chloT'ite had practically disappeared, chloride and chlorate taking its 
plac'L On heating at 100° C., the crystals reached a constant weight at 
the 'jend of an hour, but there was no diminution in the proportion of 

^ rBltz, Zeit&ch. wngew. Ghe/in,^ 1901, 14 , 25, 49, 105 ; 1902, 15 , 749 ; 1905, 18 , 1690; 

I907j 20, 754. 

*>^0rtoDi and Jones, Trans, Chem, 8oc.^ 1909, 95, 751. 
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active chlorine. To conform with the results of analysis the following 
formulcT were suggested : — 

2CaCl2.2Ca(C10)2.9Ca0(5H20).37H20, 


or 2(CLCa0.CaCl).2(0Cl.Ca.0Ca.0Cl).5Ca(0H)2.37H20. 

The ratio of calcium chloride to hypochlorite was constant in the 
crystals even when varied in the solution, but the proportion of calcium 
hydroxide and water was variable. The constancy of the chloride- 
hypochlorite ratio pointed to the existence of a compound of the two, 
and probably also of a basic salt. The authors supposed that the latter 
might be identical with the compound separated by Ditz at low tem- 
peratures. The variability of calcium hydroxide in the crystals seemed 
to indicate that association of the base with the compound was, partially 
at any rate, of the nature of an isomorphous mixture. 

On the whole, the balance of evidence seems to be rather in favour 
of the view that bleaching powder consists essentially of the compound 
CaClOCl with an admixture of basic salts, but it must not be forgotten 
that the validity of the older chloride-hypochlorite mixture theory is still 
taken for granted by some authors, ^ and that certain methods by which 
the problem might be attacked — ^for example, determination of heat of 
formation, decomposition pressure, and so on — are practically untried. 

Estimation of Available Chlorine in Bleaching Powder . — All the 
methods for the evaluation of bleaching powder consist essentially in 
the determination of the oxidising power by titration. It is most usual 
to titrate the bleaching-powder solution with a deci-normal arsenious 
oxide solution, using starch-iodide paper as an outside indicator. ^ 

2CaC10Cl -j“As 203 = As 205 -|” 2 CaCl 2 . 


The available chlorine may also be determined by oxidising an excess 
of potassium iodide solution with it and estimating the liberated iodine 
by thiosulphate. Acetic acid is used to set free the chlorine. 

CaC10Cl+2Kl-h2CH3C00H=Ca(CH3C00)2+2KCl-fl2- 




Lecomte ® estimated the active chlorine in bleaching 
hypochlorites by titrating the same quantity of stannous chldwder or 
deci-normal permanganate, first in the presence of, pnd thfide with 
absence of hypochlorite solution. ^ 

Calcium Chlorite, GaClO^, is formed by the action of ch 
dioxide, ClOg, on calcium peroxide prepared by the action of hyd*^^^^^ 
peroxide on milk of lime. A solution is obtained from which ca'^S^^^ 
chlorite crystallises in vacuo over p(>tassium hydroxide, or 
precipitated by alcohol and ether. It explodes on percussion and dnY 
poses completely in contact with a heated wire.^ com- 

Calcium Chlorate, Ca(C 103 ) 2 / 2 H 2 0. — To prepare the pur^ 
pure chloric acid shouxd be neutralised with calcium carbonai 
hydroxide, and the solution evaporated in the cold over sulphuric 

acid.^ 

1 Higgins, Proc. Ghem. Soc., 1911, 27, 67, 314; Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, 9^ 

1912, xoi, 222; Taylor, ibid., 1910, 97, 2541; 1911, 99, 1906; Taylor and Boa 858; 
ibid., 1912, loi, 444; Proc. Chem. 80 c., 1912, 28, 14. itock, 

^ Carnot, Cornet, rend., 1896, 122, 449. 

® Lecomte, Ghem. Zentr., 19i8, ii., 762; from Bull. 8 ci. Pharmacol., 1918, 25, 2j 

^ Levi, Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i., 417. 

® Wachter, J. praJet. Chem., 1843, [1], 30, 324, 
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The diliydrate forms rhombic crystals wliieh are very deli(iucscent and 
melt vdien heated quickly to a temperature of over 100° C. On fusion, 
the anhydrous salt gives up oxygen with a trace of chlorine, leaving a 
mixture of oxide and chloiaded It is easily soluble in water and alcohol. 

A certain amount of chlorate is formed by heating milk of lime 
saturated with chlorine, the quantity increasing with temperature.’^ 
The production of chlorate by this method was begun on the commercial 
scale at St. Helens in 1847. Milk of lime of specific gravity 1*08 is agitated 
in cylindrical cast-iron vats, 10 ft. in diameter and 5^ ft. high, whilst 
chlorine is passed through. The temperature is kept at 60°-70° C. 
Several vats niay he placed in series, and the process run on the counter- 
current principle. The end-point is reached when addition of a dilute 
acid causes no evolution of chlorine. The chlorate solution is used 
chiefly for the production of sodium and potassium chlorates.® 

Calcium chlorate may also be prepared by the electrolytic oxidation 
of the chloride. According to Tucker and Moody, ^ the best output is 
obtained by the use of a 20 per cent, solution at 80° C. and an anode 
density of 8 amp. per sq. dem. The platinum electrodes should be in a 
horizontal position and 10 cm. apart. Addition of sodium dichromate 
or hydroxide increases the efficiency considerably. For example, 10 per 
cent, of sodium hydroxide raises the efficiency from 67*4 per cent, to 
83 per cent. 

Calcium Perchlorate, Ca(C 104 ) 2 . — By the neutralisation of per- 
chloric acid by calcium carbonate or hydroxide, Serullas ® obtained this 
salt only as a syrupy mass which solidified on cooling and was soluble 
in water and alcohol. It can, however, be crystallised with 4 molecules 
of water. The crystals melt below 100° C., but the anhydrous salt is 
stable at 260°-270° C.® 

Calcium Oxybromide. — When calcium bromide solution is boiled 
with calcium hydroxide, and the liquid is filtered and cooled, beautiful 
needle-like crystals separate out.^ They are decomposed by water 
and alcohol, leaving lime, and their composition is rejiresented by the 
foriWila CaBr2.3Ca0.16H20. On drying at 120° C. in an atmosphere 
free frDiji carbon dioxide, a trihydrate, C’aBrg.SCaO.SHgO, is formed. 

Schreinemakcrs and Milikan,*^* investigating the system CaBr, : 
Ca(OH) 2 : at 25° C., found an oxybromide 8CaBr2.4Ca0.16H20 m 

addition to tte^'ompound CaBro.SCaO.lOHgO. 

Calcium Hyp^romite, Ca(OBr) 2 , is produced in solution with 
the evolution of hea^Sbg^ie action of bromine on lime-water.^ It has 
on oxidising and bleaclim|\^ion, and bromine is liberated from it by 

‘ L\jtilitzm, J. Muss. Phys. Cfiem. 333. 

" ( 'race-Calvert, J. Ckem. Soc , 1851, 3 , ialfih..,Lmige, J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1885, 
4 , 722. 

“ Pai'tingtoii, The Alkali Jndusiuj (Monographs on 4u<lustnal Chemistiy) (Bailliere, 
TmdiiU <Sfc Cox), 1918, p, 131. - ^ 

^ Tu<}ker and Moody, J Hoc Vhem. hid., 1900, 19 , 977; be© also Schoop, Zeitsch. 
Ekictrorhem, 1895-(>, 2 , 209, 227; Bischoff and Foerster, ihd., 1897-8, 4 , 464; Oottel, 
ibid., ISiis-O, 5 , 1 . 

SojfuUas, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1831, [2], 46 , 304. 

® ^\ lUard and Smith, J. tinier Chem. Hoc., 1923, 45> 

" Tylssilly, Compt. rend , 1894, 119 , 371 ; Ann. Chim. Phys,, 1899, [7], ly, 38. 

« S(£rememakei's and Milikan, Proc. K. Ahad. Weiensch. Amsterdam, 1912, 15 , 52 ; 
see J.Ychem. Hoc., 1912, Abs. li, 102 , 760; Milikan, Zeitsch. physikal Chem., 1916, 
92 , 59. ^ 

» I^alard, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1826, [2], 32 , 337; Dancer, J. Chem. 80 c., 1862, 15 , 477. 
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dilute acids. Although this solution is fairly stable it is decomposed hv 
heat or sunlight. 

Brome Bleaching Powder.— Berzelius first observed that bromine 
reacts with calcium hydroxide forming a reddish compound with blcaeh- 
iog properties.^ Killby has stated that brome bleaching powder con- 
tains bromine in three forms : as bromide, hypobromite, and finally, in 
a more loosely combined form, probably as the perbromide, thus giving 
the red colour. Wilks ® regarded the reaction as an adsorption of the 
bromine by the lime, rather than chemical combination as between 
chlorine and lime. 

By heating the red compound at 100“ C. until no more water and 
bromine are driven off, there is formed a pale yellow powder containing 
33 per cent, of available bromine and having substantially the composi- 
tion CaO.CaBrOBr.HjO, which recalls Ditz’s intermediate compound 
(see under Bleaching Powder). This yellow product has bactericidal 
and bleaching properties.* 

Calcium Bromate, Ca(Br0s)2.H20, is obtained by the neutralisa- 
tion of bromic acid with either the hydroxide or the carbonate of calcium,® 
or by the electrolytic oxidation of calcium bromide.® It forms mono- 
clinic crystals isomorphous with strontium and barium bromates.’ It 
is soluble in an equal weight of cold water. At 180° C. the bromate 
loses its water of crystallisation, and at a still higher temperature it 
gives up oxygen and forms the bromide. The density of the bromate 
is 3-829. 


Calcium Oxyiodide.— A crystalline compound, Calg.SCaO.ieHjO, 
has been prepared.® It is decomposed by water and alcohol, but is 
stable at 25“ C. in contact with a solution containing from 28-44 per cent, 
to 66-68 per cent, of calcium iodide.® It assumes a red-violet colour 
under the influence of light, is less hygroscopic than the neixtral iodide, 
and on heating it is probably dehydrated with the separation of iodine. 
In vacuo, at ordinary temperatures, water is removed and the tri- 


hydrate, CaI 2 . 3 CaO. 3 H 2 O, less unstable to light but very hygroscopic^^ 
is obtained.® 

Calcium Hypoiodite, or Iodine Bleaching Powder 

iodine is allowed to react with calcium hydroxide and 

ordinary temperature, in addition to an iodide and iodat^ 

supposed to be analogous with chlorine bleaching powd;^* j • . 

solution. It is colourless, has an odour strongly su/^.^^tive 

and, although moderately stable in the dark. readily decohw^ ^ 4 k ’ 

heat and light. It is supposed to consist either of a mixture 

iodite and iodide or of the compound oal(OI).^® 

According to Wilks iodine i^^Jdsorbed by slaked lime. 

Calcium lodate, Ca(ky 3 ) 2 . — ^This salt occurs naturally y 


3C0X 

1 See also tiowig, Pogfi Annalen, 1828, 14, 492. j 

2 Killby, Ann, Eep. Ghem, Soc,^ 1910, % 48. | sa 

® Wilks, Trans, Ghem. Soc.^ 1912, loi, 366. 

* Arthur and KiUby, British Patent, 131750 (1918) ; J, Soc, Ghem. InA,, 1919, 843A. 

® Rammelsberg, Pogg, Annalm, 1841, 52, 88. \ 

* Sarghel, Zeitsch. Blektrcchem.f 1899-1900, 6, 149. Vqp | 

^ Marignao, Jahresber,^ 1857, 127, .f* 

® TassSly, Corivpi, rend.^ 1894, 119, 371 ; Ann, Chim, Phys.^ 1899, [7], 17, 38. 

® Milikan, Zeitsch, physikd. Ghem., 1916, 92, 69. ' 

Lunge and Schoch, Ben, 1882, 15, 1883. 

See Brome Bleaching Powder. 
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nitre beds of Chili and m sea-water.^ It can be obtained either by the 
action of calcium carbonate or hydroxide on iodic acid, or, since calcium 
iodate is not very soluble in water, by precipitating a boiling solution 
of calcium nitrate with an alkaline iodate. The salt crystallises with 
1 or 6 molecules of water according to circumstances.^ The hexahydrate 
belongs to the rhombic system. On drying at 100 ° C. a monohydrate 
is left, but it is only at a considerably higher temperature, about 200 ° C., 
that the anhydrous salt is obtained. On further heating, oxygen and 
iodine are given off and a mixture of iodide and oxide remains. 

Calcium Periodate, Ca(I04)2, is obtained by the action of a 
strong solution of periodic acid on calcium carbonate and evaporation of 
the still acid solution over concentrated sulphuric acid.® 

By treating feebly acid solutions with calcium carbonate, or by 
allowing an alkaline periodate to react with calcium nitrate, a basic 
salt, Ca(I04)2.Ca0.9H20^ or SHoO,^ is formed. The first method of 
preparation gives reddish crystals and the second white. At 170 ° C. the 
basic salt loses all its w^ater of crystallisation, and is decomposed at a still 
higher temperature to form the more basic compound Ca(I04)2.4Ca0.^' 
Rammelsberg also obtained the compound 3Ca(I04)2.5Ca0 as a 
gelatinous precipitate by the action of ammonia on a solution of the 
periodate.® 

CALCIUM AND MANGANESE. 


Calcium Manganites. — Crystallised manganites, of composition 
varying with the temperature, can be obtained by heating together 
calcium chloride, calcium oxide, and manganese chloride. At a bright 
red heat Mn02.2Ca0 is formed, and at lower temperatures 2Mn02.Ca0, 
3 Mn 02 .Ca 0 , and CaO.MnOg.’ Potassium permanganate with calcium 
chloi’ide gives a pentamanganite, 5 Mn 02 .Ca 0 .® 

By the action of a manganese salt on excess of calcium hypochlorite 
brownish precipitates of variable composition are obtained.® They 
constitute the Weldon mud produced in the regeneration of manganese 
\^xide in the Weldon chlorine process.^® 

Calcium Manganate is obtained by heating together lime and 
any salt with free access of air.^^ Auger and Billy, howevei', 

assert that.'AQ alkaline earth manganates are formed, only mangani- 
manganates C,-, fLe general formula R3Mn208.H20.i® 


1 Sonstadt, Ghcm, 1S72, 25, lOO. 

2 Ditto, Chim. [91» 21, 145^ seo also MiUon, ibid., 1843, [3], 9, 

413; Marignae, Jakmber., Rammelsberg, Po(jg. Annalen, 1838, 

44 , 570 . 

2 Rammelsberg, Jahresber., 1868, 104." 

4 Ihro, iier„ 1870, 3 , 310. Rammelsberg, Joc- ^ ^ 

^ Langlois, Ann. Qhvm. Phys., 1852, [3], 34, 257. See also Bengieser, Annalen, 1836, 
17, 254, 

« See also Barium Periodate. 

Oorgeu, Conipt. 'ie.nd., 1877, 84, 177 ; Rousseau, %bid., I880, loi^ 167 ; 1880, I02, 

425 ; 1893, n6, 1000. ^ ^ __ 

« Rislor, ML i^oc. rhim., 1878, [21, 30, 110 ; Rousseau, Gempt rmd., 1885, lox, 167 ; 


Dufari, Arm. Ohim. Phya., 1897, [7], 12, 257. 

' s (lorgcu, Ann. Chirn. Pkys., 1862, [3], 66, 153. 

Jezler, Vingl. poly. J., 1875, 2x5, 446 ; Lunge, zbid., 1881, 242, 371 ; memik, 
Miffch. angm. Chem., 1894, 7, 257 ; Weldon, Dingl poly. J., 1873, 207, 512 ; see J. Chem. 


Soc., 1873, 26, 949. 

Delaurier, Gkem. iVeww, 1809, 20, 240. 

Auger and Billy, Gompt rend.^ 1904, 138, 600. 
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Calcium Permanganate, Ga(Mn 04 ) 2 . 5 H 20 » is obtained by the 
action of sodium permanganate on calcium chloride, forming a deliques- 
cent crystalline mass.i jt is decomposed by heat, giving manganate, 
manganese dioxide, and oxygen,^ and is a powerful oxidising agent. 

The electrical conductivity of the solution has been studied by 
Franke.^ 

CALCIUM AND OXYGEN. 

Calcium Suboxide, CaaO.— By heating together calcium oxide and 
magnesium at 850° C. in argon under reduced pressure a blackish fritted 
mass is obtained. It behaves similarty to calcium towards water, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, and Guntz regarded it as calcium suboxide 
mixed with metallic magnesium.^ 

Calcium Oxide, CaO, also known as caustic lime or quicklime, 
may be formed by the direct combination of calcium and oxygen. 
The molecular heat of formation is about 152 Cal.® It can also be 
obtained by the calcination of the nitrate or the carbonate. For the 
preparation on the commercial scale the carbonate is used, and “ lime- 
burning ” is one of the oldest of chemical processes. 

Among the chief sources of the carbonate is, first and foremost, 
limestone of varying degrees of purity. A limestone consisting of nearly 
pure carbonate gives a rich or “ fat ” lime. Limes containing aluminates 
and silicates are hydraulic limes (see Cement). Dolomitic limestone 
does not give a satisfactory product (see Cement), and is not used except 
for special purposes — for example, the lining of certain furnaces. Chalk 
may also be burnt, and in certain places in Holland and America sea- 
shells are used — for instance, in Baltimore, where the oyster-canning 
industry is carried on. Another source is the spent lime from paper- 
pulp mills, caustic-soda works, and beet-sugar factories. 

Although the modern limekiln differs greatly in efficiency from the 
ancient one, and is a much more elaborate structure, the principle of 
the method of lime-burning has remained essentially the same. The 
carbonate is heated strongly to drive off the carbon dioxide, the usual 
working temperature being from 800° to 1000° C. The escape of' the 
gas is facilitated by the presence of steam, which dilutes it and so reduces 
its partial pressure (see Calcium Carbonate). A lower temperature may 
thus be employed and an economy of fuel effected. In the older process 
the limestone was damped, but in the modern ones «leam is injected 
into the kilns. In the simplest form of kiln, known as the flare kiln, 
the limestone in small pieces is supported over the fire on an arch made 
of larger lumps, the kiln itself being also constructed of limestone. The 
same form may be built of brick or stone and the inside lined with 
fireclay. The process is intermittent, the kiln being emptied and re- 
charged after each batch. ^ 

A more economical fc^^pe is the continuous or running kiln. A long 
steel shaft, of a height three to four times the diameter, and lined with 

^ Mitscherlioli, Pogg, Annalen^ 1832, 25, 297. 

® Rousseau, Gompt rend., 1887, 104, 786. 

® McDermott, J, Am&r. Ghem. 80c., 1913, 35, 219. 

* Eranke, Zeitsch. physikal. Gkem., 1895, 16, 475. 

® Guntz, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1907, [8], 10, 44$. See Barium Suboxide. 

® Guntz and Bassett, Gompt. rend., 1906, 140, 863; de Eorcrand, ihtd., 1911, 
152, 27; Mutbmann, Weiss, ab.d Metzger {Annalen, 1907, 355, 137) found 160 Cal., 
and Moissan (Gompt. rend., 1899, 128, 384) 145 Cal. 
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firebrick, is necessary. Instead of steel, a reinforced- concrete shell has 
recently been recommended in America. The limestone and fuel may 
be fed in at the top in alternate layers. The fire is started at the bottom 
and more of the charge introduced at the top. If lime uncontaminated 
with ash is required, calcination must be effected by the hot gases from 
furnaces at the sides. As fuel in the latter case, wood, coal, oil, natural 
gas, or producer gas may be employed. 

For the highest economy in fuel and labour, and for uniform and 
thorough burning, it is best to use a rotary kiln such as is adopted in 
cement-burning (see Cement). This method was first proposed in 
1885,^ but in spite of its advantages it is only in very recent times that 
it has met with much approval, because it produces lime in small 
pieces — from dust to pieces of 2 inches in diameter — and builders arc 
prejudiced in favour of large lumps. Spent lime sludge may be fed into 
the rotary kiln whilst still wet, like cement slurry.**^ 

Calcium oxide as ordinarily obtained is a white amorphous mass 
with a density which varies between 3T5 and 3*30 according to tlie 
temperature at which it has been prepared.^ Hare stated that he 
had fused it m the oxyhydrogen flame, but probably the lime was 
not a very pure specimen.*^ It may be fused m the electric furnace 
giving on cooling a milky crystalline mass of density 3*4.® According 
to Day and Shepherd® the density of fused lime is 3*316 at 25° C. and 
the hardness 3-4. Moissan obtained crystals in the form of both cubes 
and needles.® Brugelmann obtained transparent cubical crystals of 
2 mm. side and density 3*251, by slowly heating calcium nitrate with the 
addition of 0*25-0*6 per cent, of calcium hydroxide."^ 

The high melting-point of lime makes it difficult to determine its 
value with accuracy. Ruff and his collaborators® found that under 
reduced pressure it had not melted at 2450° C,, but that it volatilised 
readily above 2000° C. Kanolt gave the melting-point as 2572° 

The boiling-point of lime at 760 mm. is near 2850° Considerable 

volatilisation takes place at 1500° The latent heat of fusion is 490 

small calories per gram.^^ 

Tiic molecular heat of calcium oxide at 2552° C. is 14*8 cal. or specific 
heat 0*242.13 Laschtschenko studied the change of specific heat with 
temperature at lower temperatures.i^ He found the value 0*172 cal. 

^ Mathey, Patent, 330603. (1885). 

® For details of recent improvements m the manufacture of lime, see Meade, 
Ohem. Met. Bng , 1920. 23, 841, 873, 929 

® Brugelmann, Zcitsch. anal. Chein., 1890, 29, 126 ; lllhol, Ann. Ohtm. Bhys., 1847, 
[3], 21, 4i5 ; Schroeder, Pogg. An/fukn, JubeM, 1874, 452 ; Moissan, Gompi rend , 1902, 
134, 136. 

* Hare, Phil. Mag., 1802-1803, 14, 238, 208 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1803, [1], 45, 113. 
Moissan, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1902, [7], 26, 2b0 : see also Jouve, Gompt. rend., 1901, 

132, iiiv. 

^ Day and Shopkerd, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1906, 28, '089. 

^ Brugelmann, Zeitsch anorg. Ghem., 1908, 59, 248, 

« Ruff, Seiferheld, and Suda, ibid., 1913. 82, 373 ; but in an earlier determination 
carried out in nitrogen RuS and Goecke, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1911, 24, 1469, found 
1995'= C. 

® Kanolt, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1914, 85, 1. 

Ruff and Schmidt, ibid., 1921, 117, 172. 

Thompson and Lombard, Met. Ghem. Eng., 1910, 8, 682. 

Washburn, Trans. Amer, Gera^ni ^oc., 1917, 19, 195; see J. Eoc. Glass Teoh., 1917 
I ,A.bs 135 ^ 

Wartenburg and Witzel, Zeitsch. Elehtroch&m., 1919, 25, 209, 

Laschtschenko, Gompt. rend,, 1908, 147, 68. 
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at 190° C., 0-181 at 376° to 400° C., 0*190 at 415° C., and thereafter 
a gradual increase to 0*193 between 590° and 680° C. He concluded 
that the fused lime had undergone transformation between 400° and 
415° C., and that the heat of transformation was 0*280 Cal. per gram- 
molecule. In connection with this an observation of Moissan's might 
be mentioned.^ He mounted some cubical crystals of lime in Canada 
balsam, and found, six months latei% that they had broken into 
fragments which polarised light. He regarded this as evidence of 
dimorphism. Other indications have also been obtained of a transition 
point between 400° and 430° C., from a fine-grained porous form show- 
ing slight double refraction at low temperatures, to a cubic form at high 
temperatures.2 

The reactivity of lime with non-metals and metals has been studied 
by Moissan.^ Fluorine reacts with calcium oxide in the cold with the 
production of heat and light. Calcium fluoride is formed and oxygen 
given off. Other non-metals require the aid of heat. Chlorine at 300° C. 
will partially replace oxygen.^ Sulphur, arsenic,^ silicon, boron, and 
titanium also react. Carbon in the electric furnace forms first calciuni 
carbide and carbon monoxide, and then, in the presence of excess oi‘ 
lime, the latter is reduced by the carbide producing metallic calcium. 
Many of the metals, even platinum, reduce lime to a greater or less extent 
at a sufficiently high temperature. Anhydrous calcium oxide will not 
react with the different acid gases, hydrochloric acid, carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, etc., in the cold, but on heating, reaction takes 
place.^ 

Vignon found that in the presence of lime, carbon reacted with 
steam at a lower temperature than when alone, producing hydrogen, 
niethane, and ethylene, the proportion varying with the amount and rate 
of flow of the steam,® This probably has a bearing on the question of 
the formation of natural petroleum. 

When heated in the oxyhydrogen flame, calcium oxide emits a 
brilliant white light, the well-known limelight. Under the influence of 
the cathode rays it gives an orange-yellow fluorescence,’ Schmidt 
obtained a phosphorescent calcium oxide by grinding up with a small 
quantity of one of the following substances : sodium chloride, fluoride, 
and phosphate, calcium and magnesium fluoride, lithium phosphate,' 
potassium hydrogen phosphate, and potassium borate, adding a nitric 
aend solution of bismuth, copper, manganese, or leacf, and heating the 
whole to redness. It then phosphoresced after exposure to light. The 
position of brightest phosphorescence was at a shorter wave-length 
than in calcium sulphide and selenide. ® 

Calcium oxide dissolves in fiis^d calcium chloride, one molecule of 
the oxide saturating seven of the chloride.® 


^ Moissan, he. cit. 

2 Sosman,HiD3tetfe«V^nd^^ Wash. Acad. ScL, 1915, 5, 565. 

® Veley, Trans. Ghem. SoS., 1894, 65, 1. . ' 

* Soubeiraja, Ann. Ghvm. ^hys., 1830, [2], 43, 412 

1877 *9, 577 ; Schumann. AnnaUn, 

*3. 651; Sohulatschenko, Dingl. 

• Vignon, Oompt. 153, 871. 

'' Crookes, Proc. Boy. Soe., 1881, 32 , 206. 
s Schmidt, Ann. Physik., 1920, [ 4 ], 63 , 264. 

» Arndt, Ber., 1907, 40 , 427. 
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By heating the double carbonate of calcium and lithium an iso- 
morphous mixture of hmc and lithia, crystallising in regular octahedra, 
can be obtained. ^ 

A double oxide of calcium and lead is formed by dissolving lead 
oxide in boiling lime-water and allowing to crystallise.- The solution 
blackens wool. 

Calcium Hydroxide, Ca(OH) 2 . — Amorphous quicklime reacts 
with water with considerable rise of temperature and yields calcium 
hydroxide as a dry powder of rather more than twice its volume.^ The 
process is known as ‘‘ slaking.” The molecular heat of solution of 
calcium oxide in water is 18*12 Cal.'^ The heat of solution of calcium 
hydroxide is 2*70 Cal., and therefore the heat of formation from calcium 
oxide and water is 15*33 Cal. 

When the oxide has been strongly calcined the rate of reaction with 
Avater is very much less. Moissan obtained a sample of iused lime 
which was practically unaffected by twenty-four hours’ immersion in 
water, although after se^xnty-two hours complete transformation into 
hydroxide had taken place. There is also a similar reluctance to react 
with dilute acids.^ The velocity of reaction is further affected by the 
presence of foreign substances.® Hydrochloric and nitric acids, am- 
monium, calcium, and barium chlorides, acetic acid, lactic acid, and 
alcohol, behave as accelerators, and boric acid, caustic potash and soda, 
calcium chromate, potassium dichromate, aldehyde, glycerol, cane 
sugar, and grape sugar, as retarders. It is easy to understand the 
increase of rate of slaking in i^resence of an acid, which will tend to bring 
the lime into solution, and the retardation by an alkali, which tends to 
diminish the solubility ; but the retarding action of sugar and glycerol, 
for example, which dissolve the lime, is not so readily explained. It 
might possibly be due to the fact that sugar and glycerol ar-e 
highly hydrated in solution, thus diminishing considerably the con- 
centration of free water in the liquid, and conceivably the rate of 
reaction also. 

The presence of a large quantity of water also reduces the velocity 
of reretion, probably by keeping the temperature down. 

The hydroxide formed by the slaking of lime is a white amorphous 
powder of density 2*078.’ It is also obtained as an amorphous precipitate 
by the action of an alkali on a soluble calcium salt. Since the hydroxide 
dissolves in water with the evolution of heat, the solubility diminishes 
with increase of teiiiperature.® By heating to 80° C. a solution saturated 
in the cold, the hydroxide crystallises out in small transparent hexagonal 
prisms of density 2*236.® The same crystals may also be obtained 
by evaporating the hydroxide solution under reduced pressure at 
28°-30° C.i® 

By calcination the anhydrous calcium o^dde may be again obtained. 

^ Lebeau, Oom^pt rend,^ 1904, 138, 1602 ; Ann, CMm. P.ii/s., 1905, [8], 6, 433. 

“ JBerthollet, Ann, Ohim, PJiys,, 1789, [1], i, 52. 

^ Cavazzi, Gazzetlxif 1915, 45, i., 529. 

^ do Fororand, Gmnpt, rend,, 1911, 152, 27 ; see also Thomsen, Ber„ 1883, 16, 2613. 

^ See also Gautier, Oompt, rend., 1899, 128, 939. 

^ Bohland, Zeitsch, anorg, Ghem., 1899, 21, 28. 

’ Filhol, An7i. Ghim. Phys., 1847, [3], 21, 415. 

^ Tichborne, Ghem. News, 1871, 24, 199. 

® Lamy, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1878, [5], 14, 145. 

Seliwanov, Zeitsch. anorg, Ghem., 1914, 85, 329 
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The dissociation temperatures ibr different pressures have been 
determined.^ 

Tempeiatui'e, °C . 369 389 408 428 448 468 488 507 527 547 

Mm mercury , 9 2 17 4 31 5 65 92 149 234 355 526 760 

Discordant values for the solubility of lime in water have been 

found. According to Lamy, the value depends on the temperature 

of preparation and source of the original calcium oxide, and on the 
method of slaking.^ The following values have been obtained for the 
solubility of a lime prepared by igniting in a platinum dish, in a muffle, 
a very pure specimen of calcite ^ : — 


Temperature, ° 0 

Grams of Water to 
dissolve 1 gram CaO. 

Temperature, ° C. 

Grams of Water to 
dissolve 1 gram CaO. 

2 

768-5 

40 

988 1 

10 

786 8 

50 

1083-0 

15 

804-3 

60 

1179 0 

20 

826 4 

70 

1274-8 

25 

868 7 

80 

1368 1 

30 

908-2 




The solubility is reduced by the presence of alkali liydroxide to a 
greater extent than is accounted for by electrolytic dissociation.'* 
This has a bearing on the causticising of alkali carbonates by calcium 
hydroxide, this reaction being more complete in dilute than in con- 
centrated solutions.^ The presence of alkali chlorides increases the 
solubility, except in concentrated solutions.® In the case of ammonium 
chloride there is probably a complex salt formed, 2NH,Cl.Ca(OH)9 or 
Ca{NH3)aCl,.2H,07 

Calcium hydroxide is also soluble in glycerol and in sugar solutio^irt:^ 
The crystalline hydrate is less soluble in water and sugar solutiop/f'han 
the amorphous form.® ' ^ 

The electrical conductivity of calcium hydroxide soluti<m's has been 
determined.^® ‘ 

A transparent cryohydrate is obtained by freezi^ linie and water. 


^ Johnston, phijsikal 1908, 62, 330 ; J. Arnnr, Chem Soc. 

1908,30,1357. * 

-innl 1878, 86, 333.; "See also Maben, Pharm. J. and Trans., 

1883, [3], 14, 50o; Hen^eld, Ver MbeiiziicL Ind., 1897, 817; Guthrie, J. Soc. 

Chem, Irtd., 1901, 20, 223 ; d Anselm©, BiiU. Soc. chim., 1903, [3J, 30 936 

a Moody and Leyson Trans. Chem, Soc., 1908, 93, 1767; see also Hasl'am, Calinuaert, 
and Taylor, J Amer. Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 308. 

* d’Anselmej^Zoc. cit. 

‘t' 5 ®°‘^ander, ZeitscA. angeio. Chem., 1904, 17, 1519, and Lucas, 
mcL, 1906, 18, 1137 j Le Blanc and Novotny, Zeitach. anorg. Chem., 1906. i;i 181 • Wen 
soheider, AnneUen, 1907, 351, 87 ; see also VoL II. of this series ’ 

,, ‘ Kemot, d’Agostmo, and Pellegrino, 

AassetJo, 1908, 38, 1, 632; Kimura, J. Qhem. Ind. Tokyo, 1920, 23, 363, see Ohem. Ahs., 
1920, 14, 2857. 

Ph 102; A?m. Chim. Phys., 1875, [5], 6, 446. ^ 
« Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1856, [3], 46, 173. » t > 

* SeUwanov, loc, cit. 

Ofltwald, J. prakt. CMm., 1886, [2], 33, 357. 
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On melting', this deposits elongated hexagonal plates, or small rhombic 
plates of the semihydrate, 2Ca(0H)2.H20, less soluble than the simple 
hydroxide and very unstable, passing into the amorphous form when only 
slightly heatedA Sehwanov considered that the amorphous hydroxide 
is a polymeride of Ca(OH)2 containing not fewer than four atoms of 
calcium in the molecule.^ 

By slaking the oxide with excess of water at 60 ° C. and then cooling, 
a hydrate, Ca( 0 H) 2 .H 20 , is obtained. This compound loses water 
even in the cold and is com] 3 lctely converted into Ca(OH)2 at 70 ° 
According to recent work, howe\^cr, this hydrate does not exist. ^ 

By continued addition of water to slaked lime, “ milk of lime,” a 
suspension of hmc in water, is obtained. Kosmann supposes that a 
succession of hydrates is thus produced in the order, Ca(OH)2, HCa(OH)3, 
H2Ca(OH)„ H3Ca(OH)5, H.iCa(OH) 6 , H5Ca(OH)7, H 6 Ca(OH)s, and 
H7Ca(OH)9.'^ KohJschutter and Walther, on studying the rate of 
sedimentation of calcium h^^droxide m water, concluded that, in the 
formation of a true solution, an intermediate colloidal state is first 
obtained.^ Two varieties of colloidal calcium hydroxide have been 
obtained from a calcined dolomite.^ 

Calcium oxide forms compounds with the alcohols which have been 
described as ethyl, propyl, amyl, butyl, and glyceryl alcoholates 
respectively.'^ Compounds with mannitol are also obtained.^ According 
to de Forcrand these are addition compounds and not true alcoholates — 
for example, ^CgHtjOH-SCaO.® The latter is also formed by the action 
of absolute ethyl alcohol bn calcium carbide in a sealed tube at 180 ° C.^® 
Calcium hydroxide forms several crystalline addition compounds 
with phenol, consisting of one molecule of hydroxide with 2 , 4 , and 6 
molecules of phenol respectively. The first also forms a series of hydrates 
of composition 2Ca(0H)2.4C6H50H.(2nH-l)H20,^^ where “n” may 
have any value from 0 to 4 . Thymol gives similar compounds. With 
nitro-phenols, however, mtro-phenates are formed owing to the greater 
'^icidity due to the presence of the nitro-group.^^ 

'iJses of Lime. — Calcium oxide may be used as a drying agent. 
It is n.ore rapidly exhausted than fused calcium chloride, but, owing to 
its greater- porosity, it is more efficient.^'^ 

Calcium^vOxide slaked with sodium hydroxide solution, and known as 
soda-lime, is li.sed for various chemical operations in place of either 
constituent alone, being much moi'e reactive than these. It is appar- 
ently an efficient absoAing agent for all manner of gases, for example, 


1 SeliWAuov, hr. cit. 

® HerzfcJd, he. cit. ; Kiircz, Che 7 )i. ISDS, 22, 38. 

Haslam, C^alingaort, and Taylor, ho. cit. ' 

Kosmann, Zeitsch. Elclctrochem., 1920, 26, 17b. 

^ Kohlsoh utter and Walther, ibid., 1919, 25, 159. 

‘‘ von Glasenapp, Kolhid. Zeiheh., 1922, 31, 195. 

’ Destrem, Ann. Chun. Phys., 1882, [5], 27, 5. 

« Ubaldini, ibid., 1859, [3], 57, 213. 

® de Forcrand, Gonvpt, rend., 1895, 120, 737. 
de Forcrand, %bid., 1894, 119, 1266. 

Seliwanov, J. JRuss Phys, Gheni. 80 c., 1913, 45> 1535, see J, Chem. 80 c., 1913, 104, 
Abs. ii., 322. 

Fritzsche, Annalen, 1859, no, 150; Goddard, Trans. Gheni. 80 c., 1921, 119, 1161. 
Dover and Marsden, J. Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1917, 39, 1609 ; see also Foote and Scholes, 
ibid., 1911, 33, 1309. 

11 Guareschi, Atti Ace. Torind, 1915-16, 59, 263, 372, 951, 1094 ; see J, Chem, 

80 c., 1916, no, Abs. li., 324, 325, 529, 562. 
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carbonyl chloride, sulphuretted hydrogen, antimony and arsenic 
hydrides, phosphorus vapour, cyanogen, cyanogen chloride, bromide, 
and iodide, and so on. Soda-lime becomes incandescent when a mixtuic 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and air is passed over it, owing to the vigorous 
reaction which it promotes between them. Guareschi suggests tlmt it 
contains compounds such as Ca(ONa)2, OHCaONa, or OPI.CaO.CaONa. 

Lime is very extensively employed in agriculture. Its value to 
the soil does not lie only in the neutralisation of the soil acidity. A 
considerable amount is adsorbed by the soil constituents either physic- 
ally or chemically, and this adsorption appears to be followed by an 
increased adsorptive power of the soil for other bases — for exam})le, 
potash and ammonia,^ Lime also improves the physical condition of 
the soil and throws out of action aluminium and iron salts which might 
be injurious to the plants. There is apparently an optimum value for 
the ratio of calcium oxide to magnesium oxide in the soiL^ 

The most ancient use of lime is in the production of lime mortar 
(see Cement). Ordinary building-mortar is composed of lime and sand. 
In modern practice one volume of lime is used to three of aggregate. 
In old mortars the average appears to have been one to one. Experiment 
seems to sho^v that the ratio one to two gives the strongest mortar.® The 
lime should be fairly rich and easily slaked, and the sand formed of sharp 
angular grains free from humus and clay. The lime is slaked before 
mixing the mortar, which is applied as a paste. The process of hardening 
consists essentially m the drying of the mortar. There is not sufficient 
water present to produce a crystalline calcium hydroxide. Where this 
is found, it results from accidental outside influences. There is, never- 
theless, a tendency now to consider that the formation of crystalloids 
has a bearing on the hardening of mortar.^ 

The inert material, sand, prevents the formation of cracks in the 
mortar during drying, both by reduction of the relative shrinkage and 
by the action of capillary forces at the surface of separation between the 
sand and the lime. At the exposed surface of the mortar a second: 
reaction takes place, which is not, however, considered to be essential 
to the hardening process. Carbon dioxide is absorbed, resulting in a 
network of closely interlaced crystals of calcium carbonatej,-^hich do 
not extend beyond the outer layer, as can be seen by e:^mining the 
mortar from old Roman buildings. If this has been undisturbed it 
still consists mainly of calcium hydroxide. It was formerly supposed 
that the hardening of mortar is in part due to the gradual formation of 
calcium silicate, but this view is now discredited. Silicates are found 
in old mortars, but there is no reason to suppose that they were not 
present in the original lime. 

It is not advisable to use-dolomitic limestone for the manufacture 
of lime for mortar. The^Hydration of the magnesia only takes place 
slowly, and ma y - oeei aifmer the mortar is in position, and by expansion 
cause disintegration.® 

1 Hager, J.f. Landmrtschaft, 1917, 65 , 245, see J, Ghem. 80c., 1918, Abs. i., 114 , 247; 
Russell, App. Chem. Reports , 1920, 5 , 379. 

» Pfeiffer and Rippel, J. /. Landwirtschafi, 1920, 68 , 4 , see Chem, Abs., 1920, 14 , 3440. 

^ Bibdin, Trans, Faraday 80c,, 1919, 14 , 31. 

* Bibdin, he, pit, ; von GHasenapp, Chem, Zeit, 1914, 38 , 588. 

•> For further information see Rohland, Abegg’s Handbuch d. anorg. Chem, (S. Hxrzel), 
Leipzig, 1906, ii., 2, Mortel, p. 180 ; Besoh, The Chemistry and Testing Cement (E. Arnold). 
1911, oh. ii. ; Banoaster, Limes and Cements (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1916. 
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Lime is employed m the purification of sugar through the precipi- 
tation of impurities and the intermediate formation of mono-, di-, and 
tri-calcium saccharate, although the use of strontia has superseded that 
of lime m the treatment of molasses.^ 

In the purification of coal-gas, carbon dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and carbon bisulphide are removed by lime. There is some 
doubt as to the nature of the reaction with the carbon bisulphide. 
A certain amount of oxygen is necessary, but too much is as harm- 
ful as too little. Veley- regarded calcium hydroxyh^^drosulphide, 
Ca(OH)(SH), as the active compound, but Lewes ^ suggested that the 
real agent is calcium disulphide, UaS^, formed from the hydrosulphide 
by oxidation, because this would readily combine with carbon bi- 
sulphide to form a pcrthiocarbonate.'^ This explains the necessity for 
oxygen. Excess oxygen carries the oxidation further to thiosulphate, 
and so prevents the reaction. An observation by Walker ^ may ha\T 
a bearing on the question of the absorption of carbon bisulphide. If 
the latter be shaken with milk of lime, orange crystals are obtained. 
Their composition corresponds to the formula CaCS3.2Ca(0H)2.6H20. 

Lime is employed m the leather industry on account of its depilatory 
power. It is also used for the causticising of alkalies.'^ Lime acts 
as a clan] y mg agent for sewage by coagulating the colloids, and in 
pharmacy lime-water mixed with linseed oil yields the so-called carron 
oil for the treatment of burns. 

Calcium Peroxide, CaOg. — Calcium peroxide w^as first obtained in 
the hydrated form, CaOg.SHgO, by the action of hydrogen peroxide on 
lime-water.® The anhydrous compound may be prepared by gently 
heating this octahydrate,® or by drying over phosphorus pentoxide in 
a desiccator. Dissociation begins, however, before dehydration is 
complete.^® By precipitation from very concentrated solutions near 
0"^ C., and even from very dilute solutions above 40° C., the anhydrous 
peroxide may be obtained without the intermediate formation of the 
"^^vdrate.^^ 

' '^aubert took out patents for the production of calcium peroxide, 
or ‘‘ Hicalzit,” on a commercial scale by compressing a mixture of 
78 parts sodium peroxide with 74 parts of dry hydrated lime into 
cylinders of •'^OO grams each. These, by subsequent treatment with 
iced water, gave a precipitate of calcium peroxide which was washed 
and dried, /first at ordinary temperatures, and finally at 100° 

According to VaufaeV® when dry calcium hydroxide is exposed to 

^ Heriot, The Manufacture the Cane and Beet (Longmans, Green Co.), 

1920 (Monographs on Industrial OhSmfei'liry^f Martm, Industrial Chemistry, Organic 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son), Part I., 1920, p. loO ; Thorpe, Dictionary of Ap^^lied Chemistry 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), 1913, vol. v., p. 211. 

2 Veley, Trans, Chem, 8oc., 1885, 47, 478. 

® Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry (Longmans, Gi^n & Co.), 1922, vol. iii., 
p. 337. 

* G61is, Compt rend., 1875, 81, 282. 

^ Walker, Ohem. News, 1874, 30, 28. 

Thompson, App* Ghem. Reports, 1920, 5, 362. 

7 See Vol, II. of this series. 

® Th6nard, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1818, [2], 8, 306. 

® Sohone, Ber., 1873, 6, 1172 ; Annalen, 1878, 192, 257. 
de Forcrand, Compt. rend., 1900, 130, 1388. 

u Kiesenfeld and Nottebohm, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem,, 1914, 89, 405. 

12 Jaubert, English Patent, 17460 (1900) ; German Patents, 128617, 1327Q6 (1902). 

12 Vaubel, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1912, 25, 2300 ; J. prakt. Ohem., 1913, [2], 88, 61, 
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the air for some days, a small amount of peroxide is formed. To this 
he ascribed the corrosive action of lime mortar on lead, and the disin- 
fecting power of slaked lime. Ditz contradicts this.^ 

The molecular heat of formation of calcium peroxide from the 
oxide and oxygen is 5 -43 Cal.,^ or from its elements, 157-37 Cal.^ 
When dry it may be heated up to 200° C. without decomposition. 
Riesenfeld and Nottobohm studied the variation of dissociation pressure 
with temperature.^ They observed no appreciable decomposition below 
220° C. Up to 273° C. the decomposition was slow, but above that tem- 
perature it became rapid. At 255° C. the pressure was more than 190 
atmospheres. They concluded that the production of calcium peroxide 
by the direct action of oxygen on lime would require pressures un- 
attainable in practice. 

Calcium peroxide is very little soluble in water, which decomposes it, 
and insoluble in alcohol and ether. Complete decomposition in aqueous 
solution is only effected after boiling for several hours. ^ 

Commercial calcium peroxide without water of crystallisation con- 
tains 60 per cent, peroxide, the rest being lime.^ 

Calcium Pernvide Octa hydrate, CaOji-SHgO. — The production of 
this compound by Thenard has already been mentioned. It is a white 
crystalline body, and may also be obtained by the action of sodium 
peroxide on a solution of a calcium salt, or by pouring an excess of lime- 
water into a solution of sodium peroxide slightly acidified with nitric 
acid.® De Forcrand stated that the precipitated octahydrate always 
contains lime unless more than two molecules of hydrogen peroxide to 
one of lime are present. The molecular heat of formation of the octa- 
hydrate is 24-666 Cal.^ 

Calcium Peroxide Dihydrate, Ca02.2H20. — ^De Forcrand obtained the 
dihydrate by precipitation with hydrogen peroxide above 20° C., but 
considered that its formula should be Ca(0H)2.H202.^ According to 
von Foregger and Philipp,® the dihydrate is formed when commercial 
calcium peroxide is added to water, but it then undergoes intramolecular 
change, 


-Ca02.2H20=:Ca(0H)2.H202. 


De Forcrand gave 6-815 Cal. as the molecular heat of ^iormation from 
the anhydrous peroxide. 

Uses of Calcium Peroxide , — Calcium peroxide- Tnay be employed witli 
sulphuric acid for bleaching cotton-seed oU,.-''Von Foregger and Philipp 
suggested that it might prove a useful sterilising agent for milk. 
Freyssing and Roche proposed the use of “ Bicalzit ” to sterilise drinking 
water. The action is not very rapid, but is complete after two or three 
hours. According to Hetsch, under certain conditions it acts more 


1 

596. 


Ditz, J, praht Ghem., 1^13, [2], 87, 208 ; 88, 443 ; Zeitsch, angew. Ohem,, 1913, 26, 


- cle Eororand, loc, cit 

2 de Eororand, Ann. Ghim. JPhys., 1908, [8], 15,, 433. 

1 Riesenfeld and Nottebohm, Zeitsch. anorg Ohem., 1916, 90, 371 ; see also Fischer 
and Ploetze, ibid., 1912, 75, 10. 

^ von Foregger and Philipp, J. Soc. Cliem, Ind., 1906, 25, 298. 

® Conroy, J. Ghem. 80 c., 1873, 26, 808 ; Chem. News, 1873, 27, 29. 

de Forcrand, Oompt. rend,, 1900, 130, 1308. 

« von Foregger and Philipp, loc. cit. See also Riesenfeld and Nottebohnx, loc. ciU 
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cnergctiOHllv than hydrogen peroxide, and 0*5 grm. per litre is fatal to 
typhoid bacilli.^ 

Peroxyhydrates of Calcium. — By the action of concentrated 
hydrogen peroxide on calcium peroxide octahydrate at low temperatures, 
Riescnfeld and Nottebohm obtained a compound which they described 
as a diperoxyliydrate, Ca02.2H20o/^ By stopping the action after a 
shorter time a monoperoxyhydrate, CaOg.HaOa, is obtained as a heavy, 
faintly yellow powder.^ 

Calcium Tetroxide, CaO^. — By heating the octahydrate at a low 
temperature a yellow jiowder is obtained. On raising the temperatiu'c 
still further it becomes white again. Ricsenfcld and Nottebohm regarded 
the 3 "ellow as a labile form of calcium peroxide, and the white as the 
stable form. Traubc and Schulze, however, showed that the yellow 
compound is probably calcium tetroxide, the composition of which, 
they considered, is best expressed by the formula CaOg.Og, comparable 
with the polysulpludcs of calcium.*^ It may be obtained by simply 
filtering and drying the monoperoxyhydrate, or better still, by heating 
tlie peroxide octahydrate with 80 per cent, hydrogen peroxide on the 
water-bath until evolution of oxygen ceases. It can also be prepared 
by digesting finety powdered calcium carbonate with hydrogen peroxide, 
or by merely heating calcium peroxide octahydrate uith water at 100° C. 
When the octahydrate is dehydrated in vacuo it takes on a slightl}’' 
yellow colour, probably indicating the formation of a little tetroxide. 
The latter cannot be formed by treating anhydrous calcium peroxide 
with aqueous hydrogen peroxide, and this leads to the conclusion that 
the octahydrate is necessary for its production, because only the di- 
hydrate is obtained by the action of water on the anhydrous peroxide. 
When ultra-violet light acts upon the peroxide moistened with hydrogen 
peroxide the tetroxide is rapidly formed. It does not appear to be 
obtained by means of any other oxidising agent. 

The tetroxide forms a yellow powder insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
^^her. When dry it is a comparatively stable substance and can be 
Le^J^d to 130° C. without change. At 270°-290° C. the peroxide is 
form^:> On treatment with acid there is effervescence, due to the 
evoiutior^^'of half the total oxygen in an “inactive” form — ^that is, it 
has not the^xklising properties of nascent oxygen — and hydrogen 
peroxide remaiT^ solution, hence the formula CaOa.Og, comparable 
with those tetroxidcs.« 

calcium- AND SULPHUR. 

Calcium Monosulphide, CaS.— CTieium sulphide has been found 
in the natural state in a meteorite fallen in India.® It may be prepared 
by any of the following methods : — 

1. The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on .alcium carbonate ® or 
sulphate at red heat. 

1 8 . and E. K. Rideal, Water (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1914. 

2 Riesetileld and Nottebohm, Zeitsch. anorg, Gh&m,, 1914, 89 , 405. 

3 Traube and Scbulze, Ber., 1921, 54 B, 1626. 

* Traube, ihiA., 1916, 49 , 1670. 

^ JFUght and Maskelyne, ihid.i 1870, 3 , 39. 

® Sabatier, Ann, Chim. Phgs,, 1881, [5], 22 , 5, 

’ Mourlot, ibid,t 1899, [7] I7) 610. 
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2. The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on calcium hydroxide.^ 
The reaction begins at 60° C. Anhydrous calcium oxide does not absorb 
the dry gas at low tcmperatimes, but at red heat gives the sulphide. 

3. The reduction of calcium sulphate by carbon,®* ^ moist hydrogen/^ 
water gas,^ carbon monoxide,® or sulphur.® This method is the most 
convenient technically, especially the reduction by carbon. 

4. The action of sulphur on calcium carbonate,® and on anhydrous 
calcium oxide at red heat in a current of hydrogen.'^ 

5. The action of sodium sulphide on calcium carbonate at red heat.® 

6. The action of carbon bisulphide on quicklime at high tem- 
peratures.® The last method produces the purest sulphide. 

Pure calcium sulphide is white, but the commercial product is gener- 
ally coloured yellow, or yellowish red, by impurities in the original 
materials. It is usually obtained as an amorphous powder of density 
2*25, but by fusion in the electric furnace, or by preparation through 
reduction of the suljDhate by carbon in the electric furnace, brilliant 
cubical crystals of density 2*8 at 15° C. are produced.^® 

The molecular heat of formation from the metal and solid sulphur is 
94*3 Cal.,^^ from gaseous sulphur 114*82 Cal,^^ 

Calcium sulphide is stable in air, and more readily fusible at higli 
temperatures than the corresponding strontium and barium compounds. 

It is only slightly soluble in water, 0*212 grm. dissolving in one litre 
at 20° C.,1® but it is readily hydrolysed with the formation of the more 
soluble products calcium hydroxide and hydrosulphide. The crystalline 
sulpliide is more readily attacked than the amorphous compound. The 
molecular heat of solution is 6*3 Cal.^® The solubility is greatly in- 
creased by the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen through the formation 
of hydrosulphide. At 20° C., and under a pressure of gas of 760 mm., 
the solubility calculated as sulphide is 206*5 grm. per litre.^® This 
affords a means of purifying calcium sulphide by extracting the crude 
material with sulphuretted hydrogen solution under pressure in absence 
of air, and then precipitating pure calcium sulphide by removing t^ 
gas from the solution at low pressures. 

Calcium sulphide is a by-product of the Le Blanc process^^and is 
treated for the recovery of sulphur.^’ 


1 Veley, Trans. Ohem, Soc,, 1885, 47, 478; Wright, J. 6’oc. C'hem, 2 122 

- Berzelms, Schweiygers 1822, 34, 12. , ' ^ * 

1823, [2], 22, 225; 24, 271 ; Eciiixynd Becquerel, ibid., 

io4o, LoJ, 22, J&44. 

^ Unger, Annalen, 1848, 67, 78 

= stammer Pogg A?malen, 1851 82 135; Hofgiam and Mostowiteoh, BuU. 

Inst. Mimyig JSmj , 1910, 917 ; see Chem. Zenti i 1737. 

^ 8estmi, Ber., 1874, 7, 1295. 

’ Forster, Pogg. Amialen, 1868, 133, 258. 

r/iwlflStsfrm 

® Schone, Pogf$>^iaZ6^'C861, 112, 199. 

Mourlot, he. cit. ; Compt rend., 1898, 127, 408 

2?r- ^ 

de Fororand, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1911, [8J, 24, 272. 

Riesenfeld and Feld, Zeitsck anorg. Chem., 1921, 116 213 
« Pelouze OUm Phys., 1866, [4], 7, 172; Beohamp, M.. 1869, [41, 16, 202- 
Glemont and Prommel, sW., 1879, [5], 18, 189 ; Bose. Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 55^. 415 
de Forcrand, loc. ^ 

15 Kiesenfeld and Feld, he. cit. 

17 See Vol. II. 
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Phosphorescent Calcium Sulphide. — Calcium sulphide as usually pre- 
pared — that is, containmo’ a certain amount of impurity — phosphoresces 
after exposure to a bright light or some other exciting agent, such as 
cathode rays. It was used in very early times in Bacchanalian rites, and 
later became known as Canton’s phosphorus. The pure compound does 
not possess this property, which is apparently associated with the 
presence of minute quantities of certain heavy metals, notably bismuth, 
copper, manganese, nickel, vanadium, tungsten, molybdenum, and the 
rare earths. The nature of the impurity affects the colour of the phos- 
phorescence, and the quantity influences the intensity, an optimum value 
being found. ^ The presence of a little alkali sulphate or carbonate is 
apparently also necessary.^ 

According to Waentig,^ phosphorescence is conditioned by the 
presence of the heavy metal, or phosphorogen, in the form of a solid 
solution, the intensity increasing so long as the solution is homogeneous. 
This would explain the existence of a maximum value with increasing 
quantity of the heavy metal. The solubility is very small, but increases 
with temperature, so that the phosphorescent sulphides are super- 
saturated solutions — temperature, duration of heating, and rate of 
cooling being important factors m their preparation. The presence of 
a fusible alkali salt is favourable, because it aids the solution of the 
phosphorogen and hinders its separation during cooling. 

Vanino and Zumbusch^ made a careful study of the factors in- 
fluencing the phosphorescing power of calcium sulphide or Bolognian 
stones. They drew the following conclusions : The most favourable 
quantity of bismuth for example, as phosphorogen, is of the order of 
0*000135 grm. per grm. of sulphide. An alkali salt of low melting- 
point is better than one of high, and it is possible to use too large a quan- 
tity, 2 per cent, of lithium carbonate, for instance, is better than 12 
per cent. The physical structure of the lime used for preparing the 
sulphide (by heating with sulphur) influences the final product. For 
^ample, the oxide from the hydroxide or carbonate is better than that 
the nitrate — it probably influences the amount of polysulphide. 
A fhe alkaline earths gives a more intense phosphorescence 

than alone. The proportion of sulphur may vary between 

12 and cent., but with more the luminosity is considerably 

diminished. ^ texture of the sulphide is important, if hard and 
stony it is non^^i^^ous. There is no connection between colour 
photo-sensitiveness aiidjAiosphorescing power.^ Finally, the presence 
of a reducing agent, for>Xa^ple 4 per cent, starch, is advantageous, 
although larger quantities may^OPip^^^y destroy the phosphorescence. 

Mourelo « observed that some s;^imens of calcium sulphide change 
colour under the influence of light and that, although the phosphorogen 
is also the phototrope, this phototropic p-operty is apparently in- 

1 Vemeuil, Com.pt rend., 1886, 103, 600 ; 1887, iO4j^01 ; Becquerel, Ann. Chim. 
Phys., 1848v [3]. 22, 244 ; Compt rend., 1887, 104, 551; Bruningkaus, ihd., 1907, 144, 
839, 1040; Kowalski and Gamier, ibid , 1907, 144, 836 ; Oonau, Monatsh., 1913, 34, 949. 

2 Becquerel, Compt rend., 1888, 107, 892 ; de Visser, Bee. Trm. chim., 1903, 22, 133 ; 
Breteau expresses the contrary view, Oompt rend., 1916, 161, 732. 

® Waentig, Zeitsch. physikal. Chetn., 1903, 44, 499 ; 1905, 51, 435. 

* Vanino and Zumbusoh, J. praht Chem., 1909, [2], 80, 69 ; 1910, [2], 82, 193. 

s See also Mourelo. 

« Mourelo, Arch. Sci. phys. not., 1908, [4], 25, 15, see J. Ghem. Soo., 1908, 94, Abs. 
ii., 140 ; Compt rend., 1914, 158, 122 ; 1915, 161, 172. 
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dependent of the phosphorescing power of the compound. The change 
in colour is confined to the surface exposed to light, and no regularity 
can he observed between the colour assumed and the composition. The 
intensity of phototropy increases as the percentage of phosphorogen 
diminishes from 0*1 to 0*0001, but beyond this it decreases and soon 
disappears. 

Lenard and Saeland ^ regard photo-electric action as intimately 
connected with the phosphorescence of sulphides and as localised in 
certain centres which are also centres of light emission. Excitation by 
light or cathode rays consists in the loss of an electron from an atom 
of the foreign metal, and the resulting phosphorescence is due to the 
recombination of the metal with electrons. In this connection Perrin’s 
view" is interesting. 2 He considers that chemical reaction takes place 
under the influence of the exciting rays, and that this is reversed in the 
dark with the emission of energy as phosphorescent radiation. 

The electrical conductivity of calcium sulphide is affected by exposure 
to light, and there appears to be a connection between conductivity and 
phosphorescence.^ 

Observations on phosphorescence spectra at temperatures down to 
— 259° C. show that the bands become sharper and narrower as the 
temperature falls, and that different bands belong to different tem- 
perature ranges.^ 

Calcium Hydrosulphide, Ca(SH) 2 , is formed in solution by 
saturating lime-water with sulphuretted hydrogen,® by the action of 
water or sulphuretted hydrogen solution under pressure on the sulphide,® 
or by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on a suspension of calcium 
carbonate in water. ^ By treating milk of lime containing 1 part of 
hydrate to 4 of water with sulphuretted hydrogen, and cooling to a low 
temperature in the same gas, colourless prismatic crystals of the hexa- 
hydrate, Ca(SH)2.6H20, are obtained.® They are very soluble in water 
and alcohol, 4 parts by weight of the crystals dissolving in 1 of water at 
ordinary temperatures, and the compound is readily hydrolysed, onb^ 
the hydroxide being left if the solution is dilute. Heat facilitate^ 
reaction.® On w^arming, the crystals of the hydrosulphide with 
decomposition into sulphuretted hydrogen and calcium mon^iStflphide. 

The depilatory properties of calcium hydrosulphide h^^ve long been 
known. z"' 

Polysulphides of Calcium. — If calcium sulphide' and sulphur are 
boiled together with water they dissolve,- forming yellow-red solutions 


^ Lenard and Saeland, Aim. PhysiJc, 1909, .[4], 28, 476 ; see also Gdj^gel, ibid., 1922 
1 4], 67, 301. 

^ Perrin, Ann. Physique, 1919, [9]j,ii7 57. 

“ Vaillant, Oompt. rend., 1912. 454, 867 ; 1920, 171, 713, 1380. 

‘ Lenaid, Kamerlmgli Onnes» and Pauh, Proc. K. Ahad. Wetenach. AmsUrdam, 1909 
12, 157. ^ ^ * 

Further literature: Leoo^ de Boisbaudran, Compt. rend., 1886-9, 103-100 several 

and matt, Ann. Physik, 1904, [4], 15, 225, 633; Baohem, iMd., 1912 

[2]’ 71’ 39. 849 ; Vanino and Gans, J. prakt. Ohem., 1905, 

ISp, 29, 79; 1840, 33, 344; Pelouze, Oo>npt. rend., 1866, 62 
108 ; Veley, Tmns. Ohem. Soc., 1885, 47, 478. 

« Kraushaar, Dingl poly. J., 1877, 226, 412; Trans. Chem, 80 c., 1878, •^4 171 
^ Bdchamp, Ann, Chim. Phya., 1869, [4], 16, 202. 

® Divers and Shimidzu, Trana. Ohem. Soc., 1884, 45, 270. 

® Miller and Opl, Dingl poly. J., 1884, 253, 350. 
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which are considered to contain CaS^, CaS^, and probably CaS.,.^ Poly- 
sulphides, along with calcium thiosulphate, are also formed by boiling 
together lime and sulphur in water for the production of a lime-sulphur 
spray as an insecticide for animals and plants, especially in the Pacific 
States.- 

Auld concluded, from experiments on the action of dilute acids, that 
pol3^sulphides of sulphur content at least as high as CaS7 were formed, 
and suggested that the constitution is rei 3 resented by the formula 

/S\ 

Ca(^ ^S — S = S= . . the sulphur atoms in the chain becoming 

progressiveh^ more loosely attached.^ 

Barbieri fixed the potysulphides with hexameth^denetetramine and 
then determined their composition. He obtained the comiiounds 
CaS5.1()H20.2C(,Hi2N^ and CaS4.1()H20.‘2CGHi2Nj, and concluded that 
CaSg is formed by saturating calcium hydrosulphide with sulphur, and 
CaS^ by boiling sulphur with limc.^ 

Solutions of polysulphides reachty hydrotyse, producing calcium 
hydroxide, suljihur, and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

A compound containing polysulphides, and known as “ liver of 
sulphur,” is obtained by calcining together equal weights of calcium 
oxide and sulphur. 

Calcium Hydroxyhydrosulphide, Ca(SH)(0H).3H20, is ob- 
tained b}" the action of a little water or lime on the hydrosulphide,® or on 
the suljDhide, or of the sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen on calcium 
hydroxide as in the purification of coal-gas. It is obtained m four-sided 
prisms or fine needles which lose hydrogen sulphide in the air, becoming 
yellow and opaque. It readily dissolves in water, forming the hydrate, 
and it absorbs carbon bisulphide with the production of a basic thio- 
carbonate, 2Ca(OH)2.CaCS3.10H2O. 

Oxy sulphides of Calcium. — A mixture of calcium hydroxide 
and sulphide, regarded by Folkard as a molecular compound, 
4Ca(OH)2.3H2S, is obtained by passing a dry mixture of h^’-drogen and 
sulphuretted hydrogen over calcium hydroxide. At 100° C. the com- 
position may be expressed by the formula 2Ca(OH)2.2Ca(OH)(SH), and 
at red heat in an inert gas, 2CaO.2CaS.H2O. By further heating, calcium 
sulphate ma^^ be obtained. Orange-yellow prismatic crystals, to which 
several different formula' have been ascribed, CaO.CaSo.THgO, 
3Ca0.CaS4.12H20, 2CaO.CaS3.lO or IIH2O, CaS3.3CaO.i4 or 15H2O, 
CaS 4 . 4 Ca 0 . 18 H 20 , and CaS5.5CaO.20H2O, can be obtained by boiling 
together calcium hydroxide, sulphur, and water, ^ b}’^ treating a fused 

^ Schone, Fogg. Annalm, 1862, 117, 58 

2 Divers and Shimidzu, loc. cit . ; Divers, Trans Chem, Soc.^ 1884, 45, 696 ; Ha.ywood, 
J. Amet. OheM. Soc., 1905, 27, 244; Thatcher, 1908, 30, 63 ; Bradley and Tartar, 
J. Ind, Eng. Chem , 1910, 2, 271; van Slyke, Hedges, and Bosworth, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1910, 29, 589 ; Tartar, J. Amc?. Chem. Soc.^ 1913, 35, 1741 ; 1914, 36, 495 ; J. Ind 
Eng. Chan., 1914, 6, 488; Hamsay, J. Agri Set., 1914, 6, 194, 476 ; Bodnar, Chem. Ze%t., 
1915, 39, 715 ; Anld, Tmns. Chem. Eoc., 1915, 107, 480. 

® Auld, loc. cit. 

* Barbieri, Atti R. Aocad. Lincei, 1914, [5], 23, n„ 8, see Chsm. Zentr., 1914, 
ii., 816. 

® Divers and Shinudzu, loc. c%t. 

® Bolkard, Chem. News, 1884, 49, 258. 

7 Herschell, Ann. CMm. Phys., 1820, [2], 14, 353, from Edinburgh Phil. 8, 396 ; 
ii., 154 ; Schone, Pogg. Annalen, 1862, 117, 77 ; Oeuthor, AnnaUn, 1884, 224, 178. 
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mixture of lime and sulphur with hydrochloric or acetic acid,^ or by 
evaporating a solution of the hydrosulphidc.^ The crystals are mono- 
clinic,^ gradually become colourless on exposure to air, and are de- 
composed by water but not by alcohol. 

Calcium Thiosulphate, CaSgOg, is prepared by boiling lime-water 
with sulphur, saturating the liquid at the same time with sulphur 
dioxide, and evaporating below 60° C.^ It may also be obtained b}^ 
the reduction of calcium sulphate by sulphur,® by the action of sulphur 
on calcium sulphite and water between 30° and 40° C.,® or by mixing 
concentrated solutions of sodium thiosulphate and calcium chloride, 
removing by filtration the sodium chloride first formed, concentrating at 
about 50° C., and allowing to crystallise.’ 

Calcium thiosulphate is also formed when lime which has been used 
for coal-gas purification is exposed to the air,^ and it is a by-product of 
the Le Blanc process. 

It forms colourless, six-sided, triclinic crystals of composition 
CaSgOg.GHgO,® which effloresce in vacuo or in dry air above 40° C. The 
density is 1*872.^® The solubility at 9° C. is 29*4 grm. of anhydrous salt 
in 100 grm. of water, and at 25° C. 34*7 grm. In each case the 
solution is dissociated electrolytically to the extent of about 0-6 
per cent.^^ 

On keeping, calcium thiosulphate gradually decomposes into sulphur, 
sulphide, and sulphate. 

A triple salt with sodium nitrate and sodium thiosulphate, of com- 
position NaNOg.CaSaOg.NagSaOg.llHgO, has been obtained.^^ 

Calcium Hyposulphite, CaSgO^, may be obtained by gently 
warming calcium hydride with sulphur dioxide.^^ The reaction is slow 
under ordinary pressure and can only be completed above 900 mm. By 
the electrolysis of a solution of calcium bisulphite under suitable con- 
ditions calcium hyposulphite crystallises out in silky needles, a current 
efficiency of 60-70 per cent, being obtained.^^ The dry salt is unstable. 
The solution of the salt has strong reducing properties. With hydro- 
chloric acid it becomes yellow and deposits sulphur. 

Calcium Sulphite, CaSOg, may be precipitated by the action of 
sulphur dioxide on either calcium hydroxide or calcium carbonate 
in water. It crystallises in colourless hexagonal prisms,^® forming 
CaS 03 . 2 H 20 . The whole of the water may be removed by heating to 

^ Buckolz aaid Brandes, Schweigger's J., 1818, 22, 43. 

^ Rose, Pogg. Annalen^ 1842, 55, 433. 

^ Groth, ibid.f 1868, 135, 658. 

^ Herschell, loc. cit. 

Kopp, Bull. 80 c. Mulhausen, 1857, 28, 436. 

® Livers, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1884, 45, 696. 

^ Kessler, Annalen, 1848, 68, 231. 

8 Graham, Phil. Mag., 1845, [3], 27, 121. 

® Zepharowioh, Jahresber., 1862, 131. ' 

Clarke, Constants of Nature, Part I. (Macmillan & Co.), 1888. 

Kremann and Rodemund, Monatsh., 1914, 35, 1061. 

Moissati, Gompt. rend., 1902, 135, 647. « 

Frank, Zeitsch. JSlektrochem., 1904, 10, 460; but see Elbs and Becker, ibid., 1904, 
10, 361. 

Muspratt, Annalen, 1844, 50, 259. 

Fourcroy and Vauquelin, Ann Ghim., 1797, [1], 24, 229; BerthoUet, ibid., 1789, 

[1] , 2, 54; Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1846, 67, 249; Rdhrig, J. prakt, Ghem., 1888, 

[2] , 37, 217. 

Muspratt, he. cit. 
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150° C. in a current of ]mrc hydrogen.^ By hcatin£) the crystallised 
salt to 80° C\, 2CaS03.no0 is obtained.- On exposure to air it oxidises 
to ealeiuni suljihate, and on heating above 450° C. it breaks up into 
ealeiuin sulphide and sul])hate.'‘^ 

Calcium siil]dnte is only slightly soluble in water, and increase in 
temperature decreases the solubility. There seems to be some doubt, 
however, as to the actual ^'alues.‘* The following ligiu'es have been 
given : — 


i 

T<‘ni]>eratui(‘, “ (\ 

Peroentagt* Sohibihty 
ot (*aS( )., 20 X) 111 
Water 

30 

0 0()4 

()0 

OOOl 

100 

0 01 1 


The presence of sugar increases the solubility. 

Calcium Bisulphite, Ca{HS03)2. — Calcium sul])hite is soluble in 
an acjueous solution of sulphur dioxide, probably on account of the 
formation of an acid sulphite, Ca(HS03)2. Elbs and Becker found 
the maximum solubility to be 9-3 grm. per litre, but according to 
Frank much more concentrated solutions can be obtained. The salt 
has not been obtained in the solid state. 

A solution of calcium bisulphite, prepared commercially by the 
action of sulphur dioxide on milk of lime, is used as an antiseptic in the 
brewing industry.^ It is also employed for bleaching cellulose in the 
manufacture of paper.^ 

Basic Calcium Sulphite, SCaO.SSO.^, is obtained by heating 
calcium oxide with sulphur dioxide above 4()()° 

Calcium Dithionate, CaS20tj, is obtained by the aetion of milk of 
lime on manganese dithionate, or by neutralising dithionic acid with 
calcium hydroxide. After concentration of the filtrate, colourless 
rhombohedrie crystals containing 4 molecules of water of crystallisation 
are obtained. The crystals arc stable in air and have a density of 
*2- 18.^*^ They rotate the plane of polarisation of light.^^ One part of 
dithionate is soluble in 2-40 parts of water at 19° C. and 0*8 pai't at 
100° C., but it is insoluble in alcohol. 

^ Carina, AnnakUy IS58, io6, 328. 

- Rdhrig, loc, cit. 

** Rammelsborg, loc, cit, 

^ Weisborg, fliill. i^oc. chiin., 1896, |3}, 15, 1247; Robart, Bull. A.9soc. rhm. Suer, 
Dint., 1913, 31, 108, Nee J. (•hem. Soc., 1913, 104, Abs. ii., 959; van dc*r Lind(^n, Chem, 
Zentr., 1917, 1., 360. 

'* Heriot, Mttnufaciuie of Sugar froya Cane and Beet (Momigrajdis on Imlasirial Chem- 
istry) (Longmans, (ircen & (!o.), 1920, p. 185, 

Elbti and Beokor, Zcitftc.h. Blelctyochcm,, 1004, lO, 361. 

’ Frank, ibid , 1904, 10, 450. 

^ < Sricssmayer, i'heui. Sue., 1872,25, 1130; Donath, IVocb. f, Brau, 1900, [lO], 

All{/ew„ Avzeigerf. Bran, 16, [24], 561, 562, frnm J. Soc. Chem, hid,, 1900, 19, 549. 

® Martin, Indunirinl Ohetimfry, Organic ((k’OHby Lndewood & Son), 1920, p. 192, 

*** Schott, Dingi itoly. 1871, 202 , 52 ; Bimbaum and Wittich, Ber., 1880, 13 , 651. 
W'olter and Day-Lu-ssac, Chim, Phifft,, 1819, [2], 10 , 312 ; Pape, Pogg. Anmlm, 
1870, 139 , 224 ; Hcoren, ibid., 1826, 7 , 178. ' 

Topsoe, SitzuTujsber, K, Akad. Wien, 1872, [2], 66, 5, 

Biehai. Compt. re?id., 1873, 77, 1189; Bnll, Soc, chim., 1873, f2], 20, 436. 

VOL. III. : I. 5 
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Calcium Trithionate, CaS30o.— Baumann obtained this compound 
as a white, crystalline, hygroscopic mass by gently wanning calcium 
dithionate solution Avith sulphur for two days and then eva}Aorating.^ 
Apparently, however, this has not been confirmed.-^ 

Calcium Sulphate, CaSO^, occurs naturally in two forms — 
and anhydrite. The former, crystallising with 2 molecules ol watc‘r, 
is more frequently met than the latter, 'which, as its nanie indicates, 
is anhydrous. There are several varieties of gypsum : ro(*k or 
massive gypsum, density 2 * 30 - 2 * 33 , composed of minute crystals ; 
large monoclinic crystals, often twinned, of selenite, which can be split 
into sheets and is the standard for the second degree of hardness in 
Mohs’ scale; fibrous gypsum, or .^atin-spar ; a compact, crystalline, 
slightly translucent form of rock gypsum, used for purposes of ornament 
and known as alabaster;^ and, gypsite^ formed by the evapora- 

tion of gypsiferous waters as a soft, incoherent, earthy deposit. Gypsum 
is often found interstratified with limestone and may have originated 
in the interaction of the limestone with soluble sulpliates, with sulphuric 
acid resulting from the decomposition of sulphides, or with sulphurous 
vapours and solutions of volcanic origin. It is found m most countries. 
Anhydrite occurs as thin seams m rock salt, as large masses coated 
with gypsum produced by hydration of the anhydrite, or as a re- 
placement of limestone. Local uplifts, and fracture or crumpling ol‘ 
rocks, are often caused by the hydration ol* subterranean beds of 
anhydrite.^ 

Calcium sulphate is also a constituent of certain minerals : for exam])lo, 
glauberiie^ CaNa2(S04)2 ; syngenite, CaK2(S04)2.H20 ; polyhalite, 
Ca2K2Mg(S04)4.2H20 ; penia-salt, Ca5K2(S04)6.H20 ; and krugite, 
Ca4K2Mg(S04)e.2H20. The conditions for the formation of these 
minerals in oceanic salt deposits have been studied by van ’t Hoff and 
his colleagues.® 

Calcium sulphate is largely responsible for the permanent hardness 
in natural waters. 

Calcium Sulphate Dihydrate, CaS04.2H20, is formed by the precipita- 
tion of soluble salts of calcium by alkali sulphates, or by neutralisation 
of the carbonate or oxide by dilute sulphuric acid. For technic^al 
purposes, however, natural gypsum is almost exclusively emplo3Td. 
In Great Britain alone, between 1903 and 1916 , the average annual out- 
put was 250,000 tons.® 

In addition to the forms already mentioned, a hemihydratc, 
2CaS04.H20, and certain allotropic modifications of anhydrite can be 
prepared. Although these are of considerable commercial importance 
and have been the object of much careful study, the literature on the 

^ Baumann, Jahresber.f 1845, 202 . 

‘2 Kessler, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 74 , 249; Annalen, 1848, 68 , 233. 

® Alabaster has been prepared artificially by heating hydrated sodium sulphate and 
anhydrous calcium chloride together for about six hours at 300-310° C. under a pressure 
of 12-5 atmospheres, see Copisarow, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1923, 123 , 796. 

TT ^ occurrence of gypsum and anhydrite, see Stone and others, Gypsum Deposits of 
United States,” U.S. Qeol. JSurv,, 1920, Bull 697. 

Hoff, anorg. Ghem.,im, 47 , 244; Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wtss, Berlin, 

1904, 935; ^d Voerman, ibid., 984; van ’t Hoff, Voerman, and Blasdale, ibid., 1906, 
305 ; van t Hoff ^d d’.^, ibid., 478 ; van ’t Hoff, Earup, and d’Ans, ibid., 1906, 218 ; 
Toon^ Hon and d Ans, ibid., 412. See also Anderson and Nestell, J. Ind. Png. Chem., 
1920, 12 , 243. 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1918, 37 , 201 R. 
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subject is full of contradictions as to tlie conditions of their formation 
and the relations between them. 

Cal(*inm sulphate may also be precipitated in a gelatinous form by 
tlie action of sulj-ilmrie acid on a methyl alcoliolic* solution of calcium 
oxided or by the addition of alcohol to an eq[ual volume of a saturated 
solution of calcium sulphate.'*^ It contains more water tlian gypsum, 
but no combined alcohol. It is also more soluble than gypsum. 

Calcium Sulphate Hemihydrate or Plaster of Paris, ‘iC'aSO j.Il^O. — 
When gyj)simi is heated between 100^ and 200° C., a product is obtained 
corresponding to the formula 2 CaS 04 .H 20 .^ This possesses the pro- 
perty of liydrating again and setting to a hard mass, wlhc*h expands 
during solidification, thus giving a sliarp impression of tlie mould in 
which it is placed. In reality there is a total contraction, made U]) of a 
preliminary conlraction, followed by a smaller expansion. The reaction 
takes ])lace with consideralilc heat evolution. From the fact tliat 
deposits of gypsum at Montmartre were first used lor th(‘ production 
of this compound on an extensive scale, it received the name of plaster of 
Paris. 

In the nianufa('ture of plaster of Paris the maximum tcmjicrature 
cm])loyed in England is 110°- 120° C., and in Germany i:3()° C. In 
America 180°~2()0° C. is often reached, although it may also be dis- 
cliarged at 120° C. The transition temjierature from gypsum to the 
lialf- hydrate is 107° C.,^ but this does not exclude the' possibility of 
carrying out the dehydration at a still low^er temperature, provided the 
vapour jiressure is reduced by a current of dry air,^ or by the use of an 
open crucible.^ In England the gypsum is heated m an o^'en in whieli 
it is ])ilcd in lumps upon arches under wdiich the fuel is burnt. In 
Anieri(‘a the gy}isuni is often (inely ground before being heated in ])ots 
or kettles 8-11 feet in diameter and 0-10 feet deep, and made of boiler 
plat(‘s with a eon\TX iron or steel bottom. The gypsum is stirred. The 
agitation of the powder by the escaping water vapour is described as 
“ boiling.” Tliis method produces a good quality of plaster, but it is 
slow and expensive and is being gradually replaced by the use of rotary 
heaters.’ 

The hemihydrate forms rhombic crystals, which, through repeated 
twinning, appear hexagonal.*^ The density is 2*6;3.‘*^ On exposure to 
air, moisture is absorbed with gradual formation of gypsum. The hemi- 
liydrate has been found as a crystalline deposit in boilers woi'king at 
two atmos])hercs pressure.^® 

Da\ds stated that when freshly prepared crystals of gyi^sum are 
heated for three or four hours with water at 1()(>° C., a half-hydrate, 

' Ninilx'i’jr, K, Akad. n'm*. Berlin, 1907, 820. 

ZviUch, Ghent. Ind. KoUotde, 1913, I2, 196. 

Lt‘ (’biiieiier, Rccherckes expi. sur la Const, des Mort. hydniul., 1904; (hmpt. rend., 
IS83, 96, l(i68. 

^ van d Moil and others, ZeiUch. pliysilcal. Ghent., 1903, 45, 257. 

(inaivsohi, Atfi Acc. Torind, 1915, 50, 881; Gaudefroy, Compt. rend., 1914, 158, 

2006. 

*" Davis, J. Bor. Ghent. Ind., 1907, 26, 732. 

’ Thor|)o, iJiciionory of Applied Chemistry (Longmans, ( Ireen & Co.), 1921, vol i., p. 749 , 
Dosch, The Uhemhity and Teslituj of CeMikUt, 1911 (Arnold) ; Stone, lor. rit , ; IMnoastcr, 
f Antes and Cements (Crosby Lockwood & Sun), 1916, ch. viii. 

^ (iruiigg, Zeitsrh. anotg. Chenn., 1914, 90, 327. 

^ <!au<lefroy, loc. cit. 

.lohnston, Phil May., 1838, [3{, 13, 325, 
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which sets very slowly, is obtained^ This ap{)ears to be id(‘nlieal 
with a half-hydrate obtained by Lo Chatelier in a similar way at 
130 °-- 150 ® and Davis thonght that it mi^ht be a second nu>dili<*a‘ 
tion. Probably it is merely in a less linely (li^i(led state than ordinary 
plaster. 

The Setting of Plaster of Paris. — Calcium sulphate is only \'er\ 
slightly soluble in water, but it has a great tendency to form super- 
saturated solutions.^ Le Chatelier attributed to this phenomenon tiu' 
setting of plaster.^ He supposed that the partially dehydrated (‘uleium 
sulphate dissolves, forming a solution which is supersaturated with 
respect to gypsum. From this solution is deposited hydrated sulphate 
as interlocking needles which offer great frictional resistance to dis- 
ruption, The breaking of set plaster is not due to fracture of the crystals 
themselves, as in the case of metals, but to the overcoming of the foret‘s 
of cohesion at the crystal surfaces,^ According to Davis, ^ the plaster 
on setting first forms orthorhombic crystals which slowly changt^ to 
monoclinic, the two changes corresponding with the obser\Td coni ra^dion 
and exj^ansion respectively. Rec'cnt views, howe\’er, requirt^ tlic exist- 
ence of an intermediate colloidal state from which crvstallisation 
takes place.® 

The rate of setting depends on the time and temperature of (‘nlcinal lou 
of the gypsum.'^ It is also greatly inlluenced by the ])rescncc of small 
quantities of foreign substances, some ol* which retard whilst otlua's 
accelerate it,® Rohland and others showed that those substances which 
increase the solubility of calcium sulphaii* also increase the raic of 
setting of plaster of Paris, and vice versa. Sulphates, chlorld(‘s, nit rat 
bromides, and iodides of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, potassium 
hydroxides, sulphuric, hydrochlox'ic, and nitric acid>s, suljdiatcs oi* zim*, 
iron, and copper, calcium oxide, soap, potassium dichromate, ammonium 
fluoride, aluminium sulphate and chloride, lithium elilorid(‘ ami 
magnesium chloride accelerate the rate of setting. Ih)ric acid, borax, 
sodium and potassium silicates, sodium, caleium,. and magnesium car- 
bonates, glycerol, and alcohol retard it. 

Haddon,® on rather insuOicient grounds, appears to (*onsiii(*r that 
Rohland’s theory is not entirely justiliable. 

Emulsoids, such as gum acacia, glue, etc., retard the selling in <*011- 
sequence of adsorption,^® and this fact is made use of iiy artists ami 
modellers. 

^ Davis, he. cii, 

^ Le Chatelier, Ann. Mines, 1887, [81, ii, 

^ Marignac, Ann. Ghm. Phys., 1874, 15|, 1 , 274. 

* Le Chateher, ho. cit., and Gompf. rend., 1888, 96 , 715, 1056; see aLi* (Lh*/, 
Bull. 80c. Mm., 1903, [3], 29 , 171. 

® Haddon, J. 80c. Chem. Ind., 1921, 40 , 122T. 

“ Rohland, Zeitsck anorg. Chem.. 1904, 40 , 182; 1014, 89 , 352; Koltoid.-ZiPHi.. 
1913, 13 , 61 ; Ostwald and Wolski, ibid., 1920, 27, 78 ; Tranbe, ibid., 1919, 25, 02 ; ( 

Gaezetta, 1912, 42 , ii., 626. 

^ Potilitzin, J. Buss. Phya. Chem. 80c., 1893, 25 , 207. 

8 Schott, PiTigl. poly. J., 1870, 196 , 357 ; Ditto, Ann. Oklm. Phya., iH 9 K, |7|, 14 , 294 ; 
Rohland, Ber., 1900, 33 , 2831 ; Zedtach. arni’g. Ghm., 1902, 31 , 437 ; 1903, 35 , 194, 201 ; 
1904, 40 , 182 ; 1914, 89 , 352 ; Zeitach. angew. Chem., 1905, 18 , 327 ; Zeitach. BHiroMm., 
1908, 14 , 421; Handbiichd. aneng. C'Aem., Afoegg (S. Hirzel), Leipzig, 1905, vtd. ii., t>. 180- 
see also Astruc and Canals, J. Pharm. Ghim., 1916, 13 , 214 ; ( Wats, ibid., UU 6 , 14 , 33 , 78 • 
Traube, he. cit. ’ ’ 

» Haddon, J. 80c. Chem. hid., 1920, 39 , 165T. 

Friend and Vallance, Trana. Chem. 80c., 1922, 121 , 1 <» 6 . 
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Anhydrom Calcium Sulphate , — Natural anhydrite crystallises in the 
rhombic system and lias a density of ‘i-S-ihO and hardness 3-3‘5. It 
i^raduall}" hydrates to gypsum in the presence of water, but does not vSet 
unless ground to an extremely fine powderd The hydration is in- 
llueneed by foreign substances in the same way as the setting of plastei 
of Paris. 

It may be prejiarcd artificially liy fusing calcium chloride with 
potassium sulphate and dissolving out the potassium chloride with 
water.- 

Two modifications of anhydrite are obtained by heating the hemi- 
hydrated The lirst one, formed under ‘J()()° C., takes up water very 
quickly, probably forming the hemihydrate almost instantaneously 
and passing more slowly to gypsum.^ This variety dil'i'crs from the 
natural torm and is known as soluble anhydrite. It forms tnclinic 
needles ol density 2* 15, \’an T IlolT and his co-workers obtained it by 
dehydrating precipitateil ealcium sulphate in vavim at G0"-0()'" C. over 
[ihosphorus pentoxide or suljiliuric acid, or by shaking jilastcr of Paris 
witli twenty times its weight of water at lOtP 

By heating soliihk' anhydrite to bright r<‘dness another conqiound 
is lormed which hydrates x ery slowly and docs not harden, and is prob- 
ably id(‘nti(‘al with natural anhydrite. ' 1 1(>j)pc-Sc‘>ler apparently 

olitained it by lieating gypsum with a commlraLcd solutioii ol‘ sodium 
chloride in a sealed tube at C. A temperature a little above 

;i()® C. is sutlicient however.'^ 

At high temperatures an anhydrous form, capable of both hytlration 
and setting, is obtained.^ It sets more sloxxly than jilaster of Paris, 
but forms a \ery hard and highly resistant ])laster wliich finds tc(*hnieal 
application under the name of Ksirich gyp’^um ov Jlooring plaster. The 
rate of setting can also be accelerated or retard(‘d by suitable catalysts, 
but the same substances do not necessarily produce the same effect as 
in ])lastcr of Paris. 

At high temperatures dead-burnt gypsum, which will mdllun* hydrate 
nor set, is also produced, and there are two rival theories as to the nature 
of Estrieh gypsum and dead-burnt gyjisum. According to van T Hoff, 
the rate of setting continuously falls as the teiuj^erature of burning is 
increased. If the temperature is raised so high tlial the setting and 
hydrating power disappear, t.he erystalline structure is lost and tlie 
plaster is then dead burnt. From the work on soluble and insoluble 
anhydrite, Estrieh gypsum would thus a}>pear to be a mixture of the two. 
The proportions, and, therefore, the setting jiowcr, depend on the 
temperature of ealeination — dead-burnt gypsum being obtained when 
the temperature is high enough to transform all the soluble into in- 
soluble anhydrite. 

‘ bartiiL'r, ZviUck mujGH}, (Jheiiv,, 1920, 33 , i„ 175. 

^ ManrosH, Annalen, 1852, 82 , 35S, 

‘‘ P(jtilitzin, 7. Phj,i. Vhm. Aoc,, 1894, 26 , 170, 221 ; 1895, 27 , 250; Zi itsck 
anorg. Cfifm., 1894, 7 , 482, 483 ; Lacroix, Comgk rvtd., 1898, 126 , 3(50, 553 ; Olocz, Bull. 
Boc. chim., 1903, [31, 29 , 109, 171. 

(jluez, he. cU. 

^ Lacroix, he. dt 

(Jaudefroy, he, oil, 

’ van ‘t Hoff, ZdUch pligdknl, {'hem, 1903, 45 , 257. 

« Hoppo- 8 (*ylcr, Pogg, ,4nmlen, 127 , 101. 

® Kuhlaiicl, Zeikeh, anorg, Chem,, 1903, 35 , 194. 
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Rohlaiid, on tlie other hand, considered that Estru^i gypsum is 
formed at a higher temperature than dead-burnt gypsunid Iltaiee 
arose the belief, denied, however, by van 't Hoff,- tliat the h>rnier 
might be a basic sulphate. Von Glasena])]) bnoured tin' latl(‘r 
view, and stated that Estrieh g^^psum may be produced at a tem- 
perature, namely 900°-1000° C., or even C., mu(‘h lugher than is 

usually eonsidered suitable, and a considerable amount of (‘aU*ium oxide 
may be present before the product is incapable of hardenmg.'* lU* 
observed glassy and crystalline portions ; the lirst he regarded as a solid 
solution oT lime in neutral sulphate, and the second as pure anhydrite'. 

Grengg studied the dehydration products of gypsum under tht‘ 
microscope, and also concluded that the formation of dead-burnt 
gypsum takes place first.^ He regarded it as completely dehydrated 
calcium sulphate, probably identical with natural anhydrite. lit' also 
regarded calcium oxide as one of the eonstitiients of Estrieh gypsum, 
and, like von Glasenapp, found a eomhiiiation of a glassy and crystalline 
structure, but supposed both to be solid solutions of c'aleium oxide m 
the sulphate- —the proportions aiul eoneent rations oi' these var\ mg with 
the time and temperature oflu^ating.”^ Ohsc‘r\ at ions on t he icanperat urc 
ol formation of the oxide seem to east doubt on tlu' basu' sulphate 
tlicory.*’ When calcium sulphate is luadt'd to constant wtaght at 
1000® C. only 0*2} })ct cent, of oxide is tbrnied, at lilOO’ L. ;h0 pta* (aait., 
and at 1375° C. 98*07 j)cr cent., tliesali then UKhing. The rat(‘ b<'coim*s 
much more rapid above 1380° 

It is possible that the supposed modilieat ions of aniixdntc* o\s(‘ tluar 
differences largely to diftVrcnccs merely in tin* fmeness (iftheir partuh's." 

When calcium sulphate is strongly lu‘at(‘d th('r(‘ is a transition point 
at 1193® C.® The a-forni stable abo\e the transition point is eomph lely 
miscible with a-strontium sulphate, and is, therc'fort', isumorphmis wit h 
it and with a-barium sulphate. 

^The melting-point of calcium suljihatt' is 1 1-50 Ae<*or<ling to 

Calcagni and Maucini, pure ealehim sulphati' (h'comjioses s(> rapidly at 
1000® C, that the melting-point cannol he d<*iermined directly, but 
extrapolation from the freezing-point curve of sodium ami cidcium 
sulphates gave 1375® C,® 

Gallo suggested a scheme for the estimation of the diflVnait modili- 
cations of calcium sulphate in plaster of Paris whi(*h depends on the 
amount of water given up or absorbed under diflm'ut eomlit ions.’*' 

The Vapour Pressure and Solubilitij Reluihns bcheevn the (lijfrreuf Modi'- 
fications of Calcium Sulphate,-— The equilibrium relations betwet'ii gyp- 
sum, the half-hydrate, soluble anhydrite, and natural aniiytlritt*, lad ween 


^ Bohland, Zeitach, anorg. Ghent., 1909, 65 . 105. 

- van ’t Hoff, he. cit 

3 von Glasenapp, Tonind, Zeit„ 1908, 32 , JMS, 1197, 12;i0. 

* Grengg, Zeitsch. anorg, Ghem., 1934, 90 , 327; see also Gallo, iUtz-’Mht, 44 , i., 


Hartner, Zeitsch, (Jhe.m„, 1920, 33, i,, 175. who <»hnttntri a t’oruciii 

by aading lime to anhydrite, 

Bud^ov and 8yrkm, Oheni. Zeit, 1923. 47, 22; see dno (Vbh, ,/. Sw. (%ot. Ind,, 
1910, 29, 69. 

^ Lesch, Tram, Ceramic iSoc., 1918-19, 18, 15. 

® Grahmann, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem., 1913> 8z, 257. 

» Oaloagm Md Wini, S. Accad. Lined, 1910, I0j. 19 , Out cmtnu.t, 

Budnikov and Syrkin, he. cU. t j > 

Gallo, Oazzetta, 1914, 44, i., 497, 
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if and 100^ C‘., have been studied by van 't HolT and his eo- workers.^ 
Accord] uii to the phase rule, the system (*aleiiini sulphate and water has 
one degree of freedom when three phases arc present for example, 
solid, solution, and va])our, or two solids and vapour; but reaches an 
invariant point when lour phases appear lor example, two solids, 
solution, and vapour. Van 't Hoff followed the change of vapour 
pressure with composition and obtained the results recorded in the 
following table : — 


1 

1 

'enip., 

r. 

\'apoui' 
Prevssurc of 
Water t)i 
Saturjitod 
Solution ot 
Dilivdrato 

(L.) 

( ; ypsum in eontai t with 

1 

1 

Hall-hydrate (IX ) | 

j 

Sill Anh\d. (Ill ). 

Nat Anhyd. (1\'.). 


mm. 

mm. 

mm 

mm. 

0 

1 57 

M7 

1 52 

2 06 

5 

(5 51 

1 81. 

2 3 I 

317 

10 

0 14 

2 78 

3 55 


15 

12-7 

121 

5 29 

7 12 

20 

17- f 

(3'2f 

7 77 

10 5 

30 

31-5 

12 7 

16 1 

21 0 

40 

54 0 

26 3 

31*8 

12 5 

50 

92 0 

50 0 

59 9 

79-7 

(30 

149 

91- f 

108 

1 13 

(35 

187 

122 

1 13 

175 {at 63-5® C.) 

75 

289 

210 

215 


90 

52(3 

446 

513 


05 

C34 

565 

588 {at 93® C.) 


105 

906 

888 



no 

1073 

971 {at 107^ C.) 




(!onsidcr first columns 1. and IV. An saturated solutions of calcium 
sulphate are very dilute, the vapour pressure curve of a saturated 
solution of gypsum is practically tlie same as lor water. At 63*5'^ ( . 
natural anhydrite and a saturated solution of gypsnm have the same 
vapour pressure, 175 mm., and arc therefore in equilibrium with one 
another. The vapour pressure curves of gypsum and natural 
anhydrite meet at that point. Below G3*5° C-. the va])our pressure of 
the anhydrite is the lower, which means that the anhydrite is unstable 
with respect to the dihydratc and, if treated with water below this 
U‘mpct'ature, should be transformed into the dihydratc. On the other 
hand, at higher temperatures than this, the anhydrite is the stable 
form and should be ultimately produced from the dihydratc, although 
the change is not necessarily a rapid one. Similarly, the transition point 
of gypsum into soluble anhvdrite is 03® t!,, and of gypsum into plaster of 
Paris or hemihydrate 107®‘C‘. The hemihydralc, however, will still be 
unstable with respect to soluble anhydrite and natural anhydrite, and 
soluble anhydrite with respect to natural anhydrite. 


^ vail 't Holf JUKI otheis, ZdUrh. ^ihydkal Okeni.-, 1903, 45 , 257, 
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In the presence of concentrated solutions of other salts. sU(‘h as 
sodium or magnesium chlorides, these transition points are h>\ver('d. 
For example, a saturated sodium chloride solntioi\ lowers the* tem- 
perature of equilibrium between gypsum and natural anhydrite to Jhr 

This explains the production of natural anhydrite iVom gypsum by 
heating with concentrated sodium chloride solution a little above 
30° C. It also explains the existence of anhydrite in eontac^t with beds 
of rock salt. The inter-relations of gypsum, natural anhydrite, soluble 
anhydrite, and the half-hydrate, account for the fact that only tlu‘ tw'o 
former are found in nature, since the two latter are always unstal:)le with 
respect to both the others. 

The energies of transformation of the different modilications into 
gypsum are given by van ’t Hoff as follows : — 

From half-hydrate 737~6*88t small eal. (t in °C.). 

„ soluble anhydrite 602 — (>*48t „ „ 

„ natural „ 435 — 6-8 tt 

The solubilities of gypsum and soluble and natural anhvdriic w(‘r<‘ 
studied by Melcher by means of electrical conductivity determinations. 
His results are combined with some of other investigators ni the following 
table ^ : — 


Solubility in IMilJi-eijmwiloiils }ht lain* at. TciujKM’iituifs, ‘ ( 


JO ui. 

0 

IS 

30 


50 

()5 

75 100 1 150 j 200 218 

Gypsum . 

25-9 

29 5 

30*7 

30-8 

30-0 

28*3 

1 ' 

274 23 3' , 1 . ... 

Sol. Anhyd. 



, , 




. . 22*8 : 0- i 1 2*3 : . . 

Nat. Aniiyd. 





; 


.. 1 9-2 2 7 1 0-9 1 0‘7 


The solubility curves for tlie three (*ompouuds arc* gi\cn in Fig. 2. 
The transition points as found by van ’i Hoff aiv r(*pivsent(*d by the 
points where the solubility curves for the two anhydrites mead that for 
gypsum. Soluble anhydrite is evidently a nieta-siuhlc* form. No 
determinations, other than qualitative ones,- have liccm made* for 
plaster of Paris, but presumably the solubility curve for this substance 
would show higher values than soluble anhydrite* at the saint* l(*mpi‘ra- 
ture, and M^oiild cut the curve for gypsum at about 167'’ Janc(‘kc‘ •'* 
confirmed van "t Hoff’s observation that gypsum nu'lts at 107'’ ('., irivim*^ 
the hemihydrate. ’ ^ 


The solubility curve for gypsum shows a maximum at aliout 40” (*., 
the solubility being 30*826 milli-equivalcnts per litre. Earlic*r invosti- 
gators found a slightly lower temperature, 38° C,^ 

An observation of Hulett’s ^ explains the difliculiy found in arriving 

1 Mcher, J, Amer. Cliem. Soc., 1910, 32, 50 ; Ihilett and AUoa, ML, 1902. 24. 607 • 
Boyer-GuiRon, Ann. Conserv. Arts 3m, 1900, [3]> 2, 187; Tiliion and marnUrnr rhiL 
Trai^^ 1884, 175 A, 23 ; Kohlrausch, Zeitsck ^ihysilcal Chvm,f 1908, 64, 129. 

2 Broeze, Ber., 1877, lo, 330. 

® Janecke, Zeitsck physihal. Che 7 n.t 1915, 90* 205. 

^ Mangnac, Ann. Chim. Pkjs., 1874, [6], i, 274 ; l>r(»o55C, hr. rtf. 

Phil 49; BOO aiNo W. J. .lou(w and 

FAii iKoy., 1916 [6], 29, 35; M. Jones and Partington, Tranx. Clinit. tlor., 1916, 107, 1016 ; 

Namba, J. Soc. Chem hid., 1921, 40, 279T. ' 
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at coiu'orciant solubility \'aluos. lly shakin|2f powdered i»ypsuni witli 
water he ol)tained a suj^ersaturated solution Av]u(‘h rc([iured seventeen 



MilJhequiua/cnts of CitsO^ pe) htic. 
Khj. 2. — vS(»lul)iht\ of calcium sulphait*. 


days to rt‘aeh a slate of rmal e(|uilibriuiu. The de^n’ee of supersatii ration 
d(‘j)ends oi\ the size of the })artieles. 

Th<‘re is u]*)j)arently a considerable differenec between the rales 
of solubility at the different surfaces of a selenite erystah althoiigli the 
a(*tual solubilities are naturally the same in each cased 

(iy}>sum is almost insoluble m alcohol but slightly soluble in 
gly(‘C‘rol;- 0*()()72 gram-molecule ])er litre, the solulhlity ineveasing with 
temperature. 

The solubility in water is greatly increased by the presence of a(*ids. 
The following values have })een obtained ^ : — 



llKM’CaM* 

in *S(jlul>ihtv at 20 

in per mgni 

‘(Mjuivalcnt 

\ c 




»f Acid. 


I myin.- 






ccpavalciit of 




— 

~ 

Acid. 

IH‘ 1 . 



- 1 - 

CH 3 COOH. 

i 

7*(51 


0-27 

! 

1 . . 


1 1 

11 51 

1 

1 IB-l 

1 (»n 

0*31 

2 

15-75 


20 |. 

1 0-17 

; ^ ^ 

10 

1 23-0 


23- 1 

f 

( 



The solubility in different salt solutions has been studied by a number 
of invest igatorsd 

• ’r<illoczlvU Uuli Acad, Hci. Cmfoti\ HHO, 2U0, see J, Vhem, Hoc ^ UU I, 100 
Ab**. ii., 24. 

“ Ahsclin, nnd.^ IH73, 76 , 884 

OstwaUi and Ban 1 his<‘h. J. praki. Chun., 1884, 12}, 29 ^ 52. 

^ Droeze, /Vr., 1877, 10 , 220; Tildcn and 8 hf‘n'.t«»n<s i*roc. Hop, Hoc,, 1885, 38, 221 ; 
buiigc, y. Hoc, Chroi. Ind., 1885, 4 , 31 ; Cohn, J. pmki. Chem.-, 1887, 12 1, 35 , 43; Bitte, 
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Calcium sulphate gives a brilliant green cathode-ray liuorcsccnco il 
a trace of manganese be present, and bismuth makes it orangc-ivd.^ 

Double Salts , — Calcium sulphate foimis a number td (loul)le salK. 
Some of them resemble, and are isomor])hous witli, the naturally 
occurring double salts alrcad}" mentioned. 


Salts. 

Remarks. 

Authoiili . 

(JaaCu(NH 4 ).(S 04 ) 4 . 2 Hj 0 . ^ 
Ca„CdK: 2 (S 04 ) 4 . 2 H 30 . / 

Ca(NH4)4(S04)4.2H40 

Compare polyhaiitcvS, 
Ca 3 MgK,(S 04 ) 4 . 2 H> 0 . 

1 il’Aiis, Bu-.. UlbS, 41 , 1777. 

Bell and Taber, J. Phif'dt ttl 


(^irm , 1907, II, 492. 

Ca(NH4)s(S04)..H3() . 1 

CJompare syngiiiuto, 

Dittt‘, Vompf and., IS77, 84 , 

0 aBbj(S 04 ) 4 .Hj 0 . . ( 

CaKotSO^o-HoO. 

86 , d’Ans, Htr , 1906, 39 , 
3326 ; 1908, 41 , 1776 , Barn*, 
Cv)ihpt rend , 1909, 148 , 1601, 
d'Ans and Xeh, Btr, 1907, 
40 , 4912 

Cag(Nll4)2(S04)(5.H2U 

Compare peiita-s.ill. 
Ca..K.(SO ,)4 H.O. 

d Aiih, Per. 1907, 40 * 192, 

Barns d;/// ('hun, Phy^,, 

Ca,(NH 4 ),(S 04 )., . . 


Ibll, |H|, 24 , llo. 
llaiTO, loc ril ; il'Aii''. Ihi , 


1907, lor cit. 

0 aaCs 2 (SO 4 ),, . 

0 a 2 Bjb 2 (b 04 )j . 


d'Ans, Jii'L, 1908, 41 , 1776. 
d'Ans an<l Zeis Iht . 1907. 40 , 


4912. 

CajKjCSOJa • 


( HWihimun, Zt iPrh anom C/anL, 
1913, 81 , 257. 

CajK2(S04)3.3H.40 . .( 


i Ditte, Gompi. and, 1S77, 84 , 

Ca,Eb2(S04)3.3Ha0 . / 

CaNa 4 (S 04 ) 3 .H ,0 . . i 

2CaKj(S04)2.3Hj0 . 
CaNaj{S 04 ) j.KjCr 04 . H 4( ) . 


86 

1 Hannay, ./. < 7n ///. Nor, 1877, 
t 32 , 399. 

CaS 04 . 2 K 2 Cr 04 , . 

CaSOi-KjCrOi-HoO. . 1 



CaK2(S04)j.4H20 . 


I)itt(s Ann. ('fntn P/n/s,„ 1S9S, 


171, 14,294. 

(JaTi{ 804 )s . 

Decomposed b\ water j 

\\ (‘inland and Kuhk ZuGrh, 



antntf. ('hi no, 1907. 54 , 253. 

Ca8n{y04)5.3H2() . 

Derivative of ortho- i 

\Vt‘inIand and Kuld, Ho,, I 9 i»<*. 

stannic acid of type 
Sn[(SO.,H) 3 {DIf)ilM 

39, 


C'aO.AajOa SSOj 


Kuhl, ,[ii'h, Phitnn,, 1907, 245 , 

C'aSb 2 (S 04 ) 4 . 6 H 20 . 


3 ( / . 

Kuhl, Zotneh, nnoty. Ghrtn,, 


1 

1907, 54 , 256. 


Uses of Calcium Sulphate . — In the form of cither plaster of Paris or 
Estrich gypsum, calcium sulphate forms thv principal ingredient of many 

Gompf. rend,i 1898, 126 , 094; Cameron, »/, Pkt/sical 190L 5> ; Cunairnn uini 

SeideU, ibid,, 1901, 5 , 643 ; Oloez, Bull >Voc. 1903, 13|, 29 , 167 ; ti’Anhehno, ibid., 
1903, [3], 29 , 372; Cameron and Breazcalo, J. Phymal 1903, 7 , 371 ; 1904, 8 , 

335; Seidell and Smith, ibid.^ 1904, 8 , 493; Cameron and Brown, ibid,, 1905, 9 , 210 ; 
Sullivan, J. Amr. Chem, Soc., 1905, 27 , 529; Gmwvtm and Bell, ,/. Phynira! Vhm,, 
1906, 10 , 210 ; J. A?}ier, CUttl 80c., 1906, 28 , 1220 ; Taber, J, Pfu/mvl Ohem,, 1906, 10 , 
626 ; Arth and Chr^ien, Butt. 800. chm., 1906, |3|, 35 , 77|8; 'raber aiifi Boll, Physical 
Vliem., 1906, 10 , 119; 1907, ii, 637 ; d’Ans anil Sohivinor, Zeilsch. anury, Vkam,^ lOOiK 
62 , 128; 1910, 67 , 437; Maruelh, Ann, Chim. Applicata, 1916, 5 , 13. 

1 de Boisbaudran, Compt, r^ndL, 1886, 103 , 468. 
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of the eeinents and wall-pla&tcrs on tlie market for example, Keeue's, 
Martin's, and Parian cement. A retarder, sncli as olue or blood, or an 
accelerator, alum, sodmm sul])hate, etc., is mixed with it.^ Stucco is a 
hard ]dastcr whicli can be polished, and is obtained by treating plaster 
of Paris witli a lukewarm solution ot' size, hsh-glue, or gum-arabic, or by 
mixing with IVeshh^ slaked lime and dipping the casting in a strong 
solution of magnesium sulphate, sodmm silicate, or alum. Fibrous 
plaster for tcmj)orary buildings is made from jilastcr toughened by tow, 
asbestos, or slag wool, and backed by coarse canvas. Gypsum boards 
and tiles arc also made. The tensile strength of plaster is affected by 
the conditions of gauging, or wetting,- and by tlic added eonstituents.^ 
Gypsum is often put in Ikntland cement in small cpiantity to act as a 
retarder. It is sometimes used in the natural Ibrin as building-stone. 

There seems to be some doubt as to whether or not eal<‘iuin sul])hate 
IS of any valiu‘ as a fertiliser. It is })robal)ly more advantageous to 
employ it along with basic ratlna’ than with aeid lerLilisers.*^ It has been 
suggested that it increases the availability of ])otash in the soil,’’ but this 
has not, apparently, been (*oulirmed.^* 

\'anons palcaits were taken out in German v during the war Tor the 
manufaetnre of sulplmrie aeid from calcium sulphate.'^ The methods 
})ro])osed consist ehielly in the redueiion by coal or hydroearlions, and 
the removal and oxidation of snlphiiretted hydrogen,*^ or in tlic dc- 
eom])Osition of the sulphate by silicates. 

The })roduetioii of ammonium sulphate from gypsum for use as a 
fertiliser, has also been suggested.^ 

Calcium sulphate is an ingredient of certain jiainters’ eolonrs, and ivS 
emjiloyed m paper manufacture for weighting the paper. Plaster of 
Paris is used in the making of moulds for many purposes, for exanijilc, 
for rubb(‘r stamps, pottery, terra cotta, and special foundry castings, also 
for making statuary, relief maps and modds, surgi(‘ai casts, relief 
decorations on walls and ceilings, for bedding platc-glass for polishing, 
and for many other purposes. 

Acid Calcium Sulphates. — By cooling, or by precipitation with 
liot w’ater of saturated solutions of calcium sul[)hatc in hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid, several different acid sulphates may be obtained, 
CaSOt.lLSOi,i« CaSO^.aHaSO,,^! and 2CaSO^i.n2SO.,.^- Kendall aiui 
Davidsond'^ on studying the solubility curve of calcium sulphate in 
anhydrous sulphuric' acid, found two modifications of the compound 


^ Martm, InduMrial Ohentisiry, Jnorgauw ((’rosby Lockwood & Son), 1917, vol. u., 
p. 115; ThoriKs Dictionary of Ap'plM (Jhnnisiry (Longmans, (kveii & Co.), 1921, vol. i., 
1>. 748. 

- Haddon, J, Soc. Ohevi. Jrtd , 1921, 40, 122T 
Troxell, .d/mr. J. , lOlG, [4], 41, 198. 

» Nolti, J, UtndmrL, 1017, 65, 07. .see J. Chenk SW., 1917, 112, Abs 1., (i24; see also 
Takonchi, Bull, Coll Ayr. Tokyo, 1908, 7, oSS, see J. Ch^m, Hoc., 1908, 94, Abs. ib, 024. 

Bnggh and Broazcalc*, J, Ayric. Riw,, 1017, 8, 21, noo J, Aoc. Ofuun, hid., 1917, 36, 
328 ; McMilicr, J. Af/ric. Ben., 1918, 14, 01, .seo ./. Aoc, Chew.. Iwi, 1918, 37, onoA. 
Russell, App. Chew. Reports, 1918, 3, 353. 

• Kwan, ibiiL, 1920, 5) 

llioRonfold, J. prakt. Oimn., 1920, 12J, 100, 115. 

» Wndo, Chew.. Aye, 1920, 2, 32 
Bcmduis, 1843,46,211. 

” Schultz, Poyy. Annnlen. 1808, 133, 137, 

Willougliby, Ttnns. Roy. »S'oc. Canada, 1913, 7, 211 ; see also Cai-side, Ckcm. News, 


1S75, 31 , 245. 

Kendall and David.« 5 nn, J. Amer. 


Vimn. Hoc., 1921, 43 , 979. 
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CaS 04 . 3 H 2 S 04 . Only one of them was stable over th(‘ ranox> of 
peraturc oP the experiment, namely V. These eoin])oun(is arc' 

all decomposed by water or by moist air. Tlie eompountl LaSO ,.lLwS() j 
has been obtained in the gelatinous state. ^ DWns se})arate(i an aeul 
double sulphate of calcium and sodium, but it was ])r(>l)ably an iso- 
morphous mixture.- 

Calcium Pyrosulphate, CaS 207 , is obtained by healing together 
calcium sulphate and sulphur trioxido in a sealed tidie. Tl readil)' 
attracts moisture from the air and great heat is dcvelo[)ed on liringing 
it into contact with water.^ 


CALCIUM AND SELENIUM. 


Calcium Selenide, CaSe. — Selenium will unile direcdly with 
calcium at red heat to form the selenide.^ The heat oP formation is 
77*06 Cal.^ It can be prepared by the reduelion of ealeinin selenale 
at 400° C, by hydrogen/' ^ by heating selenium with lime nluai a hlaek 
mixture of selenide and selenite is obtained, or iiy precMpitation of a 
soluble calcium salt by potassium seleuide.^ 

Calcium selenide is a white substance whic'h iK'eonu's rt‘d on t‘\posnre 
to air owing to the liberation of selenium In the action of earixin 
dioxide.®’"^ It is soluble in dilute at'kls and is dc‘(*oinpos(‘d by water.' 
It can be obtained in the iihosphoroseent stati* l>y admix! un' with a 
suitable phosphorogen, eo])j)er, bismuth, mangant‘si\ mek(‘l, anlmioin, 
etc,^ The intensit}^ and duration o(* tlu* phosplioresia'nei' is iun<‘h 
smaller than in the ease of the sulphides. Tlu‘ })osition of brightest 
phosphorescence in the spectrum is at a longer wav(‘-lt*ngt h Ilian in 
either the sulphur or oxygen compounds/*^ and the upper wave-lmgth 
above which the selenides are inactive is, in general, lo\\t‘r than for th(‘ 
corresponding sulphides. 

Calcium Selenite, GaSeO^, can be obtained in the anhydrons h>rni 
as crystalline grains by the action of selciiious ac'id on t'ah'ium earlionate.^* 
It is not very soluble in Avator. The hydrate, ;K avSi'O... UI J b is ohtaimsl 
in prismatic crystals by the action of sodium st'lenitc* on ealeiuin chloride 
solution, and a dihydrate, C aSc0.j.2ir.>0, in silkA etlUireseent crystals, 
can also be prepared.^'-^ 

An anhydrous acid salt, CaSeOo.St'Oj,, is tlepositt'd at from 

acid solutions of the selenite, ami by evaporation at or<linary tempera- 
tures, the compound CaH.,Se,,0<j.Il A 1 ean be ohtaim'd in prisms and in 
hexagonal plates which are very soIuhU* in watta* and umdiangeil l)v 
exposure to the atmosphere.^® 


1 Koliland, Ztdtsch. anorg. Uhem., 1910, 66, :200, 

^ dAns, ibid , 1907, 53, 419. 

“ Schulze, Ber., 1884, 17, 2705. 

Moissan, Ann, Ohtm. Phg,s., 1899, [7], 18, 2S9. 

10 '^4:72 [ 8 |, 24 , 250; Fahre ohtahn-fl 5H-9 Piiljhiri, 1SS7, lO), 

® Eabre, be. cit. ; Compt. rend., 1880, I02, 1409. 

Henglein and Roth, Zcitsch. anorg. Oht nf.,, I 92 .*l 126 2^*7 
Berzeh'us, Ann, Qkim. Pliytf,. 1818, 9 , 225 ' 

"■ I'"' 

Muspratt, J. Ohevb. Soc„ 1850, 2 , 105. 

13 ^ oc , cUm ., 1874, [2j, 253 ; i87.>, |21, 23, 353. 

Hilaon, he, at See also Muspratt, loc, dt 
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Calcium Selenate, GaSeOi, can be obtained as transparent or 
inilk-whit'e rhombic* ]>risnis, sliowing double refraction, by fusion of an 
alkali selenate with sodinni and ealeium eliloridesd It can onl}^ be 
iiised ith dillienlty in the blow-pipe, and it is slowly attacked by hydi’o- 
ehloric acid with evolution of chlorine. The density is 2*03 and the 
hardness 3 -a. 

The dihydrate, CaSeO i.‘ 2 lloO, in inonoelinic crystals isomorphous 
\Mth ^aypsuni, is obtained by mixing solutions of potassium selenate 
and calcium nitrate and lioilina*, when tlie crystals, being less soluble 
m hot Avatcr tlian m cold, arc deposited. When dehydrated by heat 
and treated with water, it seds like plaster/*^ The density is 2'67G. 


C ALCIUM AND TELLURIUM. 

Calcium Telluride. — Calcium unites directly with tellurium at 
red heat An impure sample may also be obtained by reducing ealeium 
teliurate with hydrogen at 410'^ C.* 

Calcium Tellurite, CaTeO;^, is obtained as a lloeculent precipitate 
soluble in boiling water, by the action of tcllurioiis acid on a soluble 
calcium salt. It is not readily fusible. Berzelius also mentions two 
acid salts, Ca(). 2 TeOo, or Call^TedV and CaO.tTeOj,, or Call.Te^Oio.’'' 
They melt at white heat, and on (‘ooling form an opaque mass consisting 
of miea-likc* scales. 

Calcium Teliurate, CaTeOj, is formed as a white floeculent pre- 
cipitate by the aedion of sodium teliurate on ealeium chloride. The hot 
aqueous solution gives a fiowdery deposit on evaiioration.^ 

CALCIUM AND CHROMIUM. 

Calcium Chromite, CaCrgO., or CaO.Cr^O-j, may be obtained 
as an oli\H'-green crystalline powder by heating togetlier ])otassium 
dichromal(‘ and calcium chloride, and extracting with concentrated 
hydr()<»hlorie acid.*^ On pre<‘ipitating a solution of chrome alum 
and a calcium salt with ])otassiiini hydroxide in excess, a green in- 
soluble conqiound, corresponding in composition with the formula 
2 CaO.Cr 2 O 3 .xHoO, is formed.^ It is less stable than the former com- 
pound, being readily oxidised to ehroniatc by heating in air. By heating 
chromium st*s(piioxide and ealeium oxide together in the electric furnace, 
hard green crystalline plates of density 4‘’8 and composition iCaO.CrgO;} 
are formed.*^ They are decomposed by water. 

Calcium Chromate, CaCrO.j^ may he obtained by fusing a 
mixture of ealeium chloride with potassium and sodium chromate. It 
crystallises in fine needles.-’ It may be precipitated from a concen- 
trated solution of a ealeium salt with sodium <*hromate, or formed by 
the action of chromic acid on ealeium carbonate/-’ Reddish-yellow 

^ ('ompt, nnuL, 1888, 106, 878; Dull. Doc, chhu., 1888, f2|, 49, 29. 

“ von HitiHT, Sitz'umjAher. K. Aknd. Wietu 1890, 39 , 299. 

'* Moi.s.sau, he. cit. 

HoiigU'ia ami Until, Zvifsch. (morrj, 1929, 126 , 227. 

*' Herzolms, A tin. (>him 1835, |21, 58 , 225. 

(Jorbor, Bull. Doc. chim., 1877, |2|, 2 % 433 ; Dutan, (^ainpl. muht 1895, 121, 989. 

" Felouw, dw/?. Cbim IS.*)!, {.ij, 33 , 

^ Dufau, Ihid.. 1H97, [7j, 12 , 257 ; ^T^»issan, ?W., 1895, 171. 4 , I3l>, 

^ Bourgeois, ('ompL rend.. 1H79, 88 , 382. 
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crystals of the dihydrate are usually obtained. Calciiuu chromate is 
prepared industrially by the action of the oxygen ol the air on a strongly 
heated mixture of powdered chrome iron and lime.^ It is used as a 
pigment. 

Calcium chromate is much more soluble in both water and alcohol 
than the corresponding strontium and barium salts, and this affords a 
means of separation from the latter.- 

The relations between anhydrous calcium chromate and its different 
hydrates have been carefully studied by Mylius and von Wrochem.^ 
The a-dihydrate, CaCr04.2H20, forms yellow monoclinic crystals 
isomorphous with gypsum. These effloresce when exposed to air, and 
when in contact with a saturated solution pass readily into the rhombic 
jS-dihydrate.^ At 12 ° C. the jS-compound loses water and passes into 
a rhombic monohydrate, CaCr04.H20. In contact with a solution at 
100 ° C., especially if mixed with calcium chloride or glycerine, a hcmi- 
hydrate, 2CaCr04.n20, also rhombic, is formed. It does not begin to 
lose its water of crystallisation readily until 400 ° C. is reached. If a 
supersaturated solution of calcium chromate is heated abo^x ;hi° C. 
the salt gradually separates in the anhydrous form, passing through the 
intermediate stages of the a-di- and the mono-lwdrate. Even after 
prolonged contact with water the anhydrous form does not pass into 
the hydrated condition, showing that all the other modifications art' 
unstable with respect to it within the range of temperature considt‘red. 
This is borne out by the solubility relations, tlie anhydrous chromatt' 
being the least soluble. As may be seen from Fig. 3 , tlic solubility cur\'cs 
of the various forms show no breaks such as would indicate the jiassage 
of one modification into another. With the exccjition of tliat for tlie 
jS-dihydrate, the curves all show a decrease of solubility with rise ol‘ 
temperature. 

The solubilities at 18 ° C. are as follows ® : — 


Modification. 

a-di- 

hydrate. 

iS-di- 

hydrate. 

Mono- 

hydrate 

Homi- 

hydratt^ 

Anhydrous. 

Solubility in per 
cent. CaCr04 

14 3 

10-3 

9 () 

1. 1 

2 3 


Double Salts . — A double potassium calcium chromate in the Ibvm 
of yellow needles, K2Cr04.CaCr04,2H20, may be obtained by mixing 
concentrated solutions of the two salts and shaking for some time.« 
The same salt has been obtained at temperatures below 45 ° C. in the 
form of large orthorhombic prisms.’ In contact with a solution of 


1 Donald, Ber., 1885, i8, 307, ref. Pitt. ibid. ; Gilchrist, ibid., 308. 

2 Caron andRaquet, Bull Soc ckim., 1906, [3], 35, 1061 ; Kolthoh, Pkmi. WMlmL 
1920, 57, 1080, see Ghem. Zentr., 1920, iv., 497. 

Wroohem, Ber., 1900, 33, 3689; nee also Wyrouboff, Jahmher., 

70o. 


* Compare observation by Davis on the formation of an intermediate rhtunbie. form 
of gypsum in the setting of plaster of Paris, p. 68. 

® See also Kohlrausoh, Zeitsch. physikal Ghem , 1908, 64, 158. 

® Grdger, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1907, 54, 185. 

^ Barre, Gompt. rend., 1914, 158, 495 ; see also Schweitzer, J. prakf. Ghem., 1846, [11, 
39, 261 ; Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1866, 94, 516, 
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potassium diromate at 60° C., these are gradually transformed into small 
hexagonal prisms of anhydrous salt, KoCrO j.CaCrO j. 

Rakowski 1 obtained two dilferent modilieations of the dihydralc, 
the a-form belonging to the rhombic system, and the /3- to the hemihedral 
triclinic. Tlie former is unstable with respect to the latter above about 



Fig* 3. — Solubility of calcium chromate. 


0° C., which is the transition point. The heat ot solution of the a-di- 
hydrate is 6*993 Cal,, and that of the jS-cornpomid 5* -159 Cal, 

At C. the salt breaks up into its constituents. A solution satu- 
rated at 20° C. becomes cloudy at 55®-60° C., and a precipitate is formed 
at 90°-100° C. corresponding with the formula K2Cr04.4<CaCr04.25H20. 

Several other double salts have been mentioned, K2(h’04.5CaCr04,- 
K2CrO4.4CaCrOi.2H20, 3 KoCr04.CaCr04.H.>0, 2K2Cr04.CaCr04, and 
K 2 Cr 04 .Na 2 Cr 04 .CaCr 04 .H 2 b.^ 

Calcium Dichromate, CaCr 207 , may be obtained by treating a 
solution of the chromate with sulphuric acid, filtering off the calcium 
sulphate, and concentrating.^ Treatment of the neutral chromate with 
chromic acid, or partial saturation of calcium carbonate with chromic 
acid, also gives the dichromate as silky yellowish-brown crystals. Both 

i Rakowski, Bull. Acad. Bci. Hi. Peter^bunj 190S, 10, 90."), sec* J. (Jhtm. Soc., 1908, 94, 
Abs. ii., 074. 

® Babr, J. prnht. Chvm.y 1853, |IJ, 60, 00. 

Schweitzer, loc. cth 

^ Haunay, J. Ghem. Soc., 1877, 32, 399. 

® Donald, loc. cit, 
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a tetrahvdrate, CaCrA•^^^•A l''''s.ns niul a In- 

hydvate,iCaCi-207.3ll20, foriniiiir ilolitnicsn'nt r<al rnstaK. an kiunui. 
It is fairlv soluble in water. ^ • , , , 

Calcium Tetrachromate, CaoCr,0i;>.6!I,0, is ol^taiiud ns dark 
red easily soluble erystals by evaporatiui!; over Milpiuiru‘ aeul a soluiien 
of chromate containing a large ex<‘ess ol e!ironu(* 

Basic Calcium Chromate, Ca.Cr05..^HoO. M\lms and von 
Wrochem prepared this eompound by saturating ebroinie aeul vitii 
milk of lime. It dissolves without deeoinposit ion and may possd)l\ 
be regarded as a derivative ot tetrahydrie (*hvomie a<‘Hl. 

Calcium Chlorochromate, Ga(CrOj5Cl)..5H .O, is a > eliow. hygro- 
scopic, crystalline eompound melting at ,>(>' loriued by tin* aetitm ul 
chromyl chloride on a mixtiuv of chromic acid and t*;d<*iuin carbonate 
with or without calcium acetate. 

CALCIUM AND MOLVBDKXUM. 

Calcium Molybdate, CaMoO,. Mixed with cal<*ium tungstate, 
calcium molybdate occurs naturally as a gretmish-yelkuv mimu’al, 
powellite, of density 5*35. Synthetic* powoliitc has bc*<*n prc‘pan*dd 
By mixing solutions of neutral sodium molybdate* and <*al(‘ium cdilondc 
and boiling, or adding alcohol, a white precijiitatc^ is obtaiiu'd.*' The 
composition of the strongly calcined produc‘t corre^sponds witli that td' 
the neutral salt.^ By fusing sodium molybdate with sodium and (‘alcium 
chlorides, and then cooling, a mass of small tetragonal crystals of the 
salt is obtained.’ 

Calcium molybdate is soluble in acetie acid. The introduction of 
molybdenum into steel can be satisfactorily effected by the use of calcium 
molybdate.** 

Tri-, tetra-, and octo-molybdates arc known,** and a double 
ammonium calcium paramolybdatc.^** 

Various complex compounds of calcium and molybdenum with 
iodine, and sulphurA’-^ liavc also been described. 

CALCIUM AND TUNGSTEN. 

Calcium Tungstate, CaW04, occurs naturally as the mmcral 
seheelite, in which some of the calcium hi replaced by molybdenum. 
It may be obtained by fusing sodium tungstate with calcium chloride,*** 
or with a mixture of calcium and sodium chlorides.^'^ By the addit ion of 

1 Bahr, toe. cit 

® Mylius and von Wrochem, toe. oiU 

^ Pratorins, AnmUn^ 1880, 201, 1. 

^ Michel, BnU. 80 c, min, de, IPrance, 1894, 17, G12. 

^ TJllik, Annalen, 1867, 144, 204 ; Smith and Bradbury, Bp.r,, ISO I, 24, 2000. 

^ Smith and Bradbury, toe. cit, 

Schultze, Annalm^ 1863, 126, 49 ; Hiortdahl, ZeiMi. Mht., 18S7, 12, tl I, 

* Kissock, Chem, Met. Etig., 1920, 22, 1018. 

® TJUik, toe. cit and p. 320; Rosenhoiin, Zcit^ch. amrq. 101 0, 96, 130; 

Felix, ibid., 1913, 79, 292 ; Wempe, ibid., 1012, 78, 298. 

Rosenheim, toe. cit. 

Chretien, Ann, Chim. Phyi^., 1898, 17], 15, 358; Hlomstrand, Zclb^ch. nnouL CV/ew,, 
1892, 1,10. » 

Berzelius, Pogg. Annahn, 1826, 7, 261. 

Manross, Annalen, 1852, 81, 243 ; 82, 348. 

Michel, Bull. 80 c. fran<;„ Min,, 1879, 2, 142. 
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li 20 per cent, solnlion of sodium iiing'stiite to a ]>oiling aimnoniacal 
solution of* calcium cliloridc, the calcium is (piantitaHvely preci})itatecl 
in a heavy crystalline form as calcium tunostatc.^ It crystallises in 
octalicdra of density about (>.- The solubility is ap})roximatcly 1 part 
in 500 of water at 15° 

Crystallised calcium tungstate lluorcsees under the influence of 
X-rays, and may be used for mtcnsifying the photographic effect in 
X-ray photography.’* 

The specMfic Iu‘at of srhcclitc is 0-00<>Ty 

ScN'cral acid calcium tungstates are known : Ca0.2\Y0.j and 

Ca0.2W03.;^lL>0,‘‘ :3Ca().7Wb.,.l (^aO.inVO.^.ClIoO," ' and 

CaO.tWO^.lOlToO.^ 

Tlicre are also complex phosphotungstates ^ and silicotungstatcs,*^^ an 
arsenotungstated* and a borotiingstatc.**'^ 

Certain compounds [iroduccd by tlic aedion of an elcctrii* current on 
a mixture of alkali tungstates with alkaline earth tungstativs, and known 
as tungsten lironzes, ha^’e been described. Potassio-(‘alcium bronze 
has the formula C^i\Vj0i.».5K,W40io, and the sodio-cal<*iuni bronzes, 
( aWjO,3.5Nao\V,()i, and Ca\VjOi.>.10Na3\V3()9.''^ 

A calcium sodium paratungsfate, i3"Xa2().2Ca().12\VO.{.3 is 
also known 

Mazziicchclli and Inghillcri described a com})lex pt‘rtungstatc to which 
they gave the name calcium ozo-tungsto-oxalate, CaC2O4.WO4.H2O. 
Tliey obtained it by the action of hydrogen peroxide on (‘alcium tungsto- 
oxalate which is prepared by tlic a(*tion of <‘al(‘ium (‘hloridi^ on the 
corresponding potassium salt.*^ 


CALCIUM AND URANIUM. 

Calcium Uranate, GaU 04 , may be obtained by fusing calcium 
chloride with green uranium oxide, l^.jOy,*® and the diuranate, CaUjjO;, 
by heating with fused calcium or sodium chloride, the amorphous uranate 
prepared by acting upon uranium oxide with calcium chlorate. 

Calcium Peruranate, (Ca 02 ) 2 .U 04 . 10 H 20 , is formed as a bright 
yellow crystalline ])recipitute by the action of calcium chloride on the 

* Saint-Scniin, (hmpf. rend , 1913, 156, 1019; do Hohulten, linlL Soc. min, de France, 
1903 26, 112; bufort, Ckim. Phi/ft, 187H, fat 15, 32 

“ Manross, loc. cif. ; Zambouini, Zeitach, A'/yw/. Mm., 1900, 41, 53 ; do Schulton, he. 
cil., found the donsity of tho precipitated salt U> bo 5 54-2. 

'* bofort, he. cit. 

* Hodgson, Phys. Review, 1918, [2], 12, 4.31. 

'• Kopp, Annahti Suppl, 1S04-5, 3, 296. 

^ von Knorro, Ber., 18S5, 18, 326. 

’ befoH, Ann. Chink Phys., 1879, [oj, 17, 470. 

^ S<du4blcr, J. praki. (diem., 1S<>0, j 1 j, 80, 204 ; 1861, fl ], 83, 273 ; Wyrouboff^ Bull. 
Boc.fian^. Min., 1892, 15, 63. 

“ Gibbs, Amer. Chem. J., 1885-6, 7, 392; Pochard, Compt. rend., 1800, no, 754; 
Ann. Chitn. Phy.^., 1891, [61, 22, 233. 

Marignao, Ohim. Phys., 1864, [4], 3, 5. 

Kchrmann, Annalen, 1889, 245, 45. 

Klein, Ann. Oh ink Phyn., 18»S3, f5J, 28, 350, 

ISngcls, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem. , 1903, 37, 125. 

Gonzalez, J. praki. Ohenk, 1887, [2|, 36, 44. 

Mazzucchelh and Inghillori, AHi B. Accad. Lincei, 1908, [5j, 17, ii.» 30. 

Compt. rend.^ 18S2, 95, 988, Reo Jahresber,, 1882, 230. 
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corresponding soduini siilt. It belongs to rlnnubie s\slrnu With 
sulphuric acid hydrogen ]')eroxidc is tonned.^ 


CALCIUM AND NITHOGEN. 

Calcium Nitride, Ca^N^, in an i]n})iire state was first oiitanu'd by 
Maquenne by heating ealeiuin amalgam in a enrreiit of nitrogen.- 

Moissan prepared it as small, transparent, yellow-brown crystals, ol 
density 2*63 at 17® C., by heating calehim in a nickel boat in a eurrcait 
of nitrogen.^ “Active’’ calcium,*^ produced by melting and then 
cooling slowly to form a coarse-grained crystalline structure, Ix'gins to 
absorb nitrogen at 300° C. The maximum action is at bt()° ab(>\'(‘ 

which temperature the rate slows down until it ceases at 800° C. Tht‘ 
absorption is favoured by the presence of a superiicnal layer of nitride. 
By quickly chilling metallic calcium from 810° C. an “ inactive form 
is produced which only begins to combine with nitrogen at 800° C*. 
“ Active ” calcium produces a brown nitride, and ^inactive ” black. 
The velocity is expressed by the formula where v is the 

velocity, P the pressure of nitrogen, and K a constant. 

Pure calcium is almost passive towards nitrogen, but the presence of 
more electropositive metals, for example, potassium and barium, 
accelerates the absorption, arsenic and antimony retard it, and bismuth, 
copper, and zinc apparently protect it completely. Calemm nitride^ 
always acts as an accelerator. With a suitable alloy, containing also 
5 per cent, of nitride, pure argon can be obtained in a lew minnt(‘s IVoni 
atmospheric nitrogen, even below 320° C.^ 

The melting-point of calcium nitride is abo\ib 1200" (’.■* It r(*aets 
with chlorine and bromine vapour in the cold, or with only a slight ris<.‘ 
in temperature, with iodine vapour at dull red Iicat, witli phosphorus 
and sulphur at red heat, and with carbon in the electric furnaecN forming 
carbide, the cyanide being an intermediate product. Water atta(‘ks it 
immediately, giving calcium hydroxide and ammonia. With dilute 
acids it forms calcium and ammonium salts, but is not affec^ti^d by (con- 
centrated sulphuric and nitric acids. Alcohol reacts with it. at n‘<l h(‘at, 
forming the ethylate and ammonia. Sodium, potassium, and magiu'siuiu 
have no effect upon it at red heat. When heated strongly in hydrogtm, 
calcium hydride, nitrogen, and some ammonia are ibriued. Tht* rea(ction 
is reversible, according to Haber and van Oordt.*’ Ammonia is not 
formed in the reverse reaction. 

Ca3N2 + 3 H 2 3CaH2 + N 2 . 

Moissan proposed the use of calcium nitride as an interm(‘diary in 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

^ Melikofi and Pis&arjewski, Ber.y 1897, 30, 2902. 

2 Macinenne, Bull Soc, chim., 1892, [8J, 7, SOO; Compl mid., KS92, 114, 25; Ann, 
Ohtm. Phys.j 1893, [6], 29, 215 ; see also Peree, Corned, rend., 1898, 127, 018. 

^ Moissan, Compt. rend., 1898, 127, 497. 

* Sieverts, Zeitsch. EUhtrookem,, lOlO, 22, 15; see also Brandt, ZeiMi anm w. (Jham., 
1914, 27, 424. See p. 16. J ^ 

6 Ruff, Zeitsch. phyaiM. Ohem., 1922, loo, 419 ; RutT and Hartmann, ZdfstJi. nnorti. 
Chem., 1922, 121, 167. 

« Haber and van Oordt, Zeiisck amrg. Ohem., 1905, 44, 341 ; sea also Reid and 
Serpek, Hdv, Chim. Acta, 1920, 3, 138, 
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TIic heat of tbrniation o! calcium mtride is 111-2 CalA 

Calcium Azide, Ga(N 3 )o, is obtained by treating)’ lime with a 
dilute solution of hydrazoic acid, and evaporating over sulphuric acid, 
or by boiling freshly precipitated calcium hydroxide in excess with a 
solution of ammonium azide.- It forms small, white, hemispherical 
aggregates of rhombic crystals which explode \dolently on heating, but 
not by shock, ^ the explosion temperature being 158° C. nitrogen is 
evolved and metallic calcium remains. 

It is hygroscopic, readily soluble in water, and isomorphous with 
barium and strontium azides. 

Tiede suggested that the azides of the alkalies and the alkaline earths 
might be used for the prcjiaration of pure nitrogen by decomposing 
them in a Gaede vacuum. The temperature at which the evolution of 
nitrogen from calcium azide begins under these conditions is 110 ° C., 
but 100 ° C. IS then siUlicicnt to maintain the reaction.® 

Calcium azide is verv soluble in water, 100 parts dissolving 38*1 
])arts of the salt at 0 ° C., and 15*0 parts at 15-2° C. It is only slightly 
soluble m absolute alcohol and insoluble in ether. The aipicous solution 
can be evaporated without change.- 

Calcium Ammonium, or Calcium Hexammoniate, Ca(NH 3 )( 5 . — 
^Metallic calcium dissoK’cs in li(|uid ammonia, forming a blue solution. 
On passing ammonia over inctaihc calcium at 15°~2()° C. heat is evolved, 
and a bronze-coloured solid, which takes llr(‘ in air, is left. iMoissan 
gave to it the formula Ua(Nll 3 ).i.*^ 

Kraus studied the vapour pressure of the syvStem calcium : ammonia." 
Two liquid pliases in contact with one anotlier may be obtained. At 
™;33° C. the dilute phase did not exceed ,’^ 5 - gram-atom per litre, whilst 
the eoneeutrated phase luid a metallic rellcetion. The form of the 
vapour ])ressure curve indicated the presence of only one compound and 
that had a composition Ca(NlT 3 ) 6 . 

By heating under reduced pressure, Botolfsen observed explosive 
decomposition whic*h he ascribed to an unstable ammoniaie of com- 
position Ca 2 (NH 3 ), and he suggested the existence of a series of 
ammonium compounds.® 

The following values for the dissociation pressures of the hexammoni- 
ate have been found : — 

Temperature, ° C. . . . —11 12 W 

Pressm’e in mm. mercury . . 17-5 50 307 

The heat of formation calculated from these dissociation pressures 
is 10-32 Cal.^® 

Calcium hexammoniate exhibits metallic electrical conduction, as 

' do Forcrand, Amt. Chim, 1911, [Sf 24, 2r)(i ; Guntz and Bassett found U2-2 

Oat, Couipt. nmd ^ 1005, 140, 803. 

- (\irliu.^ and ILssom, J. prakt (Jhem., 1898, j2|, 58, 285. 

Dennis and Benedict, J. Awsr. Ohvm So(\, 1808, 20, 225, ZeUneh. anary. ('firni.y 
1898, 17, 18 ; see also Ourtius and Rissom, lor. nt. 

* Wohler and Martin, Zeit^ch. angew, Ch&m., 1017, 30, 33. 

Tiede, Her,, 1010, 49, 1742. 

^ Moissan, Oom.pt nmd., 1898, 127, 085; 1901, 133, 715. 

’ Kraus, J. Am&r. Okem. idoc.^ 1008, 30, 653. 

** Botolfst^n, Ann. Chim-.., 1922, [9], 18, 1. 

® Blitz and Hiittig, ZeiUch. anorg, Chem.., 1020, 114, 241 ; Biltz, Zeits'ck Elekirochem.^ 
1920, 26, 374. 

See also Kraus, loc. cit 
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also does the hquid ^vnxw A\hi(*li il is })re<‘i|)ilat e<l. It is prohahir lliat 
aninionia, is combined with the nu'tal in the same ua\ as in ammonialed 
salts or solvated ions, aiul Unit in solution a i'\w posit i\ e K*n, C atNll . V . 
such as is ]>resenl to some extent when a eahauin salt is dissolvtal in 
ammonia, and two negatne elet*trons arc* idrmedJ thiisnu and Aroo 
consider that the colour of the solution is dm* to the eomhmntam of 
the solvent with these elect rons.- 

Acetylene reacds witli calcium ammonium at 7 if U'iviny’ a 
compound to which the formula CuC’o.C.jllo. has hec‘n as- 

cribed.^ 

Calcium Amide, Ca(NH.>)>. — When calcium ammonium is kept at 
ordinary temperatures, cww in contact with ammonia, it slowls d<*- 
(‘omposcs, giving* transparent crystals of c‘aleium amide*. 

By the action oi‘ hydrogen on calcium nitride at 3 <KV' Ck, DatVrt and 
Miklauz obtained another amide to which they gave tin* formula 
Ca3(NH,),.5 

A number of substituted amides have been ])re})aivd by the action ol 
organic amino-compounds on calcium, for (*xam])lc, calcium anilide, 
Ca(C6HrjNH)2, calcium ortho- and para-tolylamidc*, Ca(C7ll7NH)2, 
calcium diphenylamide, Ca(C\,HioN)2, and so on.‘‘ 

By the action of potassamide on a calcium salt in ammonia soluticui 
a white, amorphous, microcrystalline precipitate is ol)taiiu*(l. It is 
insoluble in liquid ammonia but is dissol\cd and d(‘(‘()mposcd h\ a 
solution of ammonium nitrate in licjiud ammonia, and is hydrolysed In 
water with the production of calenim hydroxide and ainnionia. Franklin 
regarded it as CaNK/iNH^, and called it potassium anunonocalciatc. 
The formula might also be written as that of a inolc(*iilar t*oinpoimd of 
the two amides Ca(NH2)2.KNH2.'^ If there is no excess of potassamide. 
calcium amide only is formed. 

Calcium Imide, CaNH, is formed as a greyish-whiU* powder l)y 
passing a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen over healed eiil(*iinn melak 
nitride, or hydride, at 7 ;l(F- 750 ° C.*'*' It is extremely sensitivi* to light, 
a few minutes’ exposure causing it to turn a dark brown (‘oloiir owing 
to the liberation of calcium nitride in a(‘eor(lanc(' with tiu* following 
equation : — 

4CaNH=Ca(NIl2)2+Ca,,N2. 


The reaction may be reversed by heat. 

By heating in vacuo, the imide is again fornu'd ami ammonia is 
split off, 

Ca(NH2)2=CaNH+NHjj. 

Calcium Hydroxylamite, Ca{ONH2)2» is formed with the evolu- 
tion of a gas when calcium (iliiigsare treated vith anh\ (Irons hydroxyl- 
amine at 5 ° C. An extremely explosive white salt separat<‘s. On 
washing with absolute alcohol and drying in vavno o\ er sulphuric* acid, a 


^ Kraua, he. cit ; J. Amer, Ghem. 102 ^, 44 , 12 ia. 

^ Gibson and Argo, ibid,, 1918, 40 , 1327. 

^ Moissan, Compt, rend., 1898, 127 , 911. 

* Moissan, Arm. Chim. Phya,, 1899, [7], 18 , 289. 

* Dafei-t and Miklauz, MonaUh., 1913, 34 , Hi85. 

I Erdmann and \’an der SmisHcn, Ammlm, 1908 , 361, 33. 
' Franklin, /. Amer, Ohem, Soc,, 1915 , 37, 2295 , 
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white atnorplious })owcler, detonating at 180° C'., is obtained. Water 
livdrolyses it, romiing ealeiuni hydroxide and liytlroxyianiineA 

By digesting ealeinni hydroxide or eartiide with a mcthvl aleoholu* 
solution of hydroxylannne a basic compound, CaOH.ONIlo, is formed.- 
It IS a wlnte substance decomposed by water and acids. 

Calcium Imidosulphonate, CajNo{SO;J,, obtained by treating 
pure caleium hydroxule witli a solution ordiammonium imidosulphonate, 
lias been desen lied. It forms trans]Kirent crystals jiroliably containing 
10 inoU‘cules of water ol‘ cr\ stallisation. There is also a caleium sodium 
imidosuljdionate, CaNaN(SO.j)o.oII.>0. and a calcium ammonium aud 
a soluble^ acid i‘al(‘ium salt w^hich have not been analysed. 

Calcium Hyponitrite, CaN202.4H^0» is obtained by tlie action 
of siher hyponitrited or sodium liyiMuiitrite,'^ on calcium eliloridc. It 
IS crystallin(‘ and stable at ordinary tem])eratures, l)nt at 100° C. gives 
up w'ater w'ltli partial dccoin])o.sition. It is not very soluble in water. 
Sulphuric acid (leconi[K)ses it with effervescence. .Most oxidising agents, 
such as bromine, loiline, chromic acid, and ]iyp()l)romites, reacd very 
\ igorously with it, but |)otassium pernianganatt^ reacts only siowdy. 
It dissolves in acetic acid at temperatures hetwx'cn 80° and 100" 
forming an unstable (*rystalline eompoimd, soluble m water, to wdiieh 
Ala<piennc as(‘nbed the* formula 

CaN2()2.Ca(Cll3C00)2.2(lLjCX30II. 111,0. 

Calcium Nitrohydroxylaminate, CaN.>0.j.3iH,0, is prepared 
by the action of the corresponding sodnnn salt on calcium ciiloridc 
solution. It ibrms trans}iarent crystals only slightly soluble in \vatcr, 
and decomposed by mineral acids and acetic* aeid. On heating to 
125° it loses 3 molecules of w^ater, and at a still liighcr temperature 
breaks u]) into a mixture of nitrite and hyponitrite.*’ It is also de- 
composed by mineral acids and by acetic acad. 

Calcium Nitrite, Ca(N02) >, may be obtained by careful ealematiou 
of the nitrate, w'ith or wdthout a recluei ng agent,’ but tliis is not satis- 
factory owing to the i'ac‘t that the temperature at which decomposition 
of the nitrate eomnu*nces is 500° C., whereas for the nitrite it is 220° C. 
It may also be pre})ared in solution by the action of silver nitrite on 
<*al(‘ium chloride,^ From this it crystallises in very faintly yellow 
hexagonal needles’* w'hieh eoutaiu 1 molecule of water of crystallisation 
and are isomorphous with barium and vstrontium nitrites. 

Dehydration over sulphuric acid ap])cars to result in the formation 
of a lialf- hydrate, Ca(N02)2-Ul205'* Oswald obtained a letra- 
hydrate Ca( NO 2)2.^1120, of density FOTl at 0° C. The hydrated 

' iCblcr and Schott, J, piald, Chem,.. 1908, [2], 78, 289. 

- Holmanu nntl Kulilsdinttor, ZeiLsrh, auory. 1898, 16, 4<)o. 

^ l)i\<TS and Haga, Traih'^. (Jhvia. Soc., 1892, 61, 943; 1890, 69, ll)20 ; Ckeni,. yeiva^ 
1890, 74, 200. 

** Mauuenae, Anti. Vhinb. P/n/.s., 1889, LOj, 18, 550; KirHchiier, Zviff^vh, anoty. 

1898, 16, 42h 

Divers., P/vaiw. Vhtm, Soc., 1899,7$, 117. 

Augcli and xVngeU<;<>, Ouzzetta, 1900, 30, i., 593; Angelico ami b'aiiHrn, ibid,, 1901, 
31, it, 15. 

* PibfluT, Pof/f/. Annahn, 1848, 74, 115 ; Lang, ibid., 1803, 118, 2S1 ; \hun\n% An milen., 
1803, 125, .‘Ul ; but Oswald, Chim,„ 1914, bM, i, 32. 

** Vegei, Zeibsch, auoiy, Gham,^ 1903, 35, 385; Oswald, loc, cil. 

** iluy, Trains, Chem. <Soc., 1905, 87, 177. 

Oswald, loi\ at. 
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nitrite can he dehydratc'cl /// vavutt n\<T plu^s]>Iu)rus \sdho\it 

decomposition. The concentrated anui'ons solution undergoes h\dro^ 
lysis at 100° C., but neither the solid nitrite nor the saturated s(dution is 
oxidised by oxygen at atmosplicrie pressuri'. Oxidation onl\ oeeurs 
in the presence of acids, and is then due to the oxidation of iiir de<sMn- 
position products of nitrous aeuL 

Calcium nitrite is very soluble in water, but not in alcohol A solu- 
tion saturated at 16° C. contains 12*:! percent, of nitrite, and has a thmsil\ 
of 1*4205. 

Os\va Id studied the system, ealcium nitrite: water, IVoni the point 
of view of the phase rule ami obtained the following* x'ahu^s for tlu' 
concentration of the saturated solution of calcium mtnt(‘ at diftVrenl 
temperatures ^ : — 


Tomiieratuie, ° 0. 

Porcentage 
Concentration of 

Soliil IMww*. 

Solution. 



— 4 

1()-7"| 



- 9-3 

25*5 



-^11 3 

28 4 

. 

Ico. 

-12-5 

29-5 



-14*5 

32 Oj 



~ 9*5 

36*2 



0 

18*5 

38 3 
43*0 


Ca(NOa)2. MIbO 

42 

51 8 J 



54 

55 2" 



64 

58 4 



70 

6()-3 


Ca(NO.,)2.Ilo() 

73 

61 5 



91 

71-2^ 




The eutectic point is at -—17*5° C. at a coneent.ratiou of 115 per eiad. 
of nitrite. The transition from the tetra- to the ni<)no-!i\ drati* tak<*s 
place at a temperature of 44 :L2° C,, and a eoneentrat icui of 5:b.> ; I 
per cent. 

The monohydrate is unchanged in air at ordinarN* ttunperatures, ami 
the tetrahydrate effloresces, or is unchanged, according to tlu* |)ressurt* 
of water vapour in the air. Over phosjihorus pent<)xi<h\ und<‘r a 
pressure of a few centimetres of mercury, tlie tetra- changi's to ilu* mono- 
hydrate. 

Adouble nitrite of calcium and ca*siiim is known, C 
and also one of calcium and mercury, Hg(N 02 )^.t'a(X()jj);j. 5 lI^(), whicdi 
Ray regarded as containing the complex dix-aleat anion IIg{Nb.j)p 

Triple nitrites with potassium and coppiT havt‘ been d<‘s(*ribed;* 

1 Oswald, loc. cit, 

® Jaxiiieson, Amer, Vlu m. «/., 1907, 38 , 614. 

» Ray, Trans. Chew, Hoc,, 1910, 97 , 326. 

^ Przibylla, Zeitsch. anorg, Okem„ 1898, 18 , 148. 
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Calcium Nitrate, Ca(NO,^) 2 , docs not occur as a mineral form but 
IS often found m natural waters and in the soil as a product of putre- 
faction and bacterial nitrilication. The tetrahydrate forms part of the 
efflorescence often seen on damp walls, especially on the walls of stables. 

It is-pi^^^^cd by the neutralisation of calcium hydroxide or calcium 
carbonate by nitric acid. The anhydrous salt, which may be obtained 
by drying the iiydrated salt at 170° C., is very deliquescent. The 
melting-point is 490° C.,^ at which temperatiii'C decomposition has 
already set m to a slight extent.^ The eutectic mixture oi‘ potassium 
and calcium nitrates, containing 25 -36 per cent, of the latter, melts 
at 251° C.^ 

The heat of formation of anhydrous calcium nitrate from its elements 
is 216*7 Cal.,‘^ and the heat of solution 3*95 Cal.® The density is 
2*240-2 *50-1.® The anliydrous salt crystallises from a hot aqueous or 
nitric acid solution in microscopic regular octahedra." 

Calcium nitrate is vexy readily soluble in water and tends to form 
supersaturated solutions. Tlie jiropcrties of aqueous calcium nitrate 
solutions have been cxtcnsu'cly investigated with reference to their 
boiling-points,® freezing-points,** vajiour pressures,^** densities, refrac*- 
tivc indices, viseositiesd® electrical conductivities,^^ and degree of dis- 
sociation.^® The boiling-point of tlie saturated solution at 760 mm. 
pressure is 151° C., and the solution contains 79 ])cr cent. ol‘ calcium 
nitrate.^® 

The Hydrates of Calcium Nitrate, — Calcium nitrate forms several 
hydrates. The tetrahydrate crystallises from solution at ordinary 
temperatures in long mouoclinic needles. The density is 1 *82.^® The 
heat of hydration of calcium nitrate is 11 •200 Cal., and the heat of 
solution of the tetrahydrate —7*250 Cal.*® 

From vapour px^essui’c measurements Lescanir concluded that a 
di- and tri-hydrate probably cxist.*^® More recent work lias not only 
confirmed this, but has revealed the existence of a second and unstable 

^ Ramsay and Eumorfopoulos, Phil. Mag ^ 189(5, 15], 41, 360; Carnelley found 
561° + 6° C., Tra}i^'f. Chvm. Hoc., 1878, 33, 273. 

^ (Xswald, Zoc. cit. 

Guthno, FhtL Mag.^ 1884, [5J, 17, 4()2. 

^ Thomson, Thermochemishy, trans. by Burko (Longmans, (Jrccii & ()o.), 1908, p. 324. 

^ Thomsen, he. Hi . ; J. praht, Chem., 1872, [2), 17, 165. 

^ Clarke, Constants of Nature (Macmillan & Go.), 1888, ]). 110; see also Pilhol, Atm. 
Chun. Pliys , 1847, [3|, 21, 415 ; Favre and Valson, Cowpf rend., 1875, 77, 579. 

’•Retgers, Zeitsch. Krynt, Min., 1889, 21, 257. 

^ Gorlach, Zeitnch. anal. Chem., 1887, 26, 413 

® Arrhenius, Zeifsch. phy.'tiLal. Chem., 1888, 2, 491; Rudorft’, Pogg. Anmlen, 1861, 
1 14, 63 ; Jones and Gctuian, Zeitack. pkysikal. (Jhe.m., 1904, 49, 385. 

Willlner, Pogg. Annalen, 1860, no, 504; V'addell, (^hent. Ac?r.s', 1895, 72, 201. 

Gerlach, Zeitsch, ami Oheni., 1888, 27, 310, 321). 

Danoien, Beibl. Wied. Annalen, 1881, 5, 579; Jones and Getman, loc. Hi 

Wagner, Zeitsch. phyHtal. Gheni., 1890, 5, 31. 

K-oWrausoh and (.Iruneisen, Bilzmiybbet. K Akad. Berlin, 1904, 1215 ; Macs- 

Gropry, Wied. Armalen, 1894, 51, 126. 

Jones and Getman, loc. cit, 

Bassett and Taylor, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1912, loi, 576. 

Marignac, Atm. Mines, 1856, [51, 9, 1 ; Millon, .4n«. Chim. Phys., 1842, [3], 6, 73 ; 
Cotnpi. rend.y 1842, 14, 905. 

Clarke, he. cit. ; Filhol, he. cit. 

Thomsen, J. prakt. Gkevi., 1872, [2], 17, 165. 

Lescoeur, Zeitsch. phyaikal Oh&m.^ 1888, 2, 761 ; Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1890, [6], 21, 
511 ; see also Millon, Anti. Ghini. Phys., 1842, [3], 6, 90 ; Gemez, Oompt. rend,, 1909, 
149, 81. 
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modification of the tetrahydrate. The nature of the solid phases in 
contact with saturated solutions of calcium nitrate at different tem- 
peratures is indicated by the curves in Fig. 4.'^ 

The cryohydric temperature indicated by point A is — 28*7° C. at a 
concentration of 42*9 per cent, of anhydrous salt. o ^ • 

The melting-point of the stable a-tetrahy drat e (point B) is 42*7° C.,*^ 
and of the /3-form (point B'), 39*6° C. 

The trihydrate, the stable hydrate between C and E, which I onus 



Grams Ca(N0i)2in 100 grams of solution. 

Eig. 4. — Equilibria in the system, calcium nitrate : water. 


flattened prismatic crystals apparently belonging to the triclmic system, 
melts at 51*1° C. (point D). 

The dihydrate in smaller prismatic crystals has no true melting- 
point, as can be seen from the diagram where the range of existence is 
line EF lying between the temperatures 48*4'^ and 51*3° C. 

As the line FG shows, there is only a very slight increase in the 
solubility of the anhydrous salt with rise of temperature. ^ 

A hexahydrate, Ca(N 03 ) 2 . 6 H 20 , of melting-point 26*4° C\, is men- 
tioned by Tilden,^ but there does not appear to be any conlirmatory 
evidence. 

Calcium nitrate, known as “air-saltpetre,” is obtained technic^ally 

1 Bassett and Taylor, Tyavs. Ohem. Sor., 1912, loi, 57(i, Taylor and Bondoi'suu, 

A^ner. Chem. Soc.^ 1915, 37, 1688; bee also Arrhenius, Zeitsch. physikal. 1888, 

2, 491 ; Riidorjff, Pogg. Annaleu, 1861, 114, 631 ; Raoult, Zcxtsch. phyfiikul. Ohem., 
1888, 2, 488; Jones and Gotman, tbid , 1904, 49, 385; d’Ans and 8ieglcr, ibid., 
1913, 82, 35. 

2 See Calcium Chloride. 

» Morgan and Owen, Zeiisch. anorg. Chem., 1908, 56, 168, obtained 42-31“ C. 

* Tildcn, Traris. Chem. Soc., 1884, 45, 266. 
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ill the iixatioii of atmospheric nitrogen the arc process, the nitrous 
gases being absorbed by calcium oxide or calcium carbonate.^ It is as 
effective a fertiliser as sodium nitrate, but it has not appeared to any 
great extent in the English country markets. “ The difficulties caused 
by its hygroscopic nature have to some extent been overcome. 

The preparation of calcium nitrate on a commercial scale by the 
bacterial oxidation of calcium cyanamide, or of ammonium compounds 
in the presence of calcium carbonate, has also been suggested.^ 

A patent has been taken out for neutralising nitric acid with a mixture 
of rock phosphate and limestone.^ A hard dry mass of considerable 
fertilising value is said to be obtained. 

Addition V(>m pounds , — Calcium nitrate solutions absorb ammonia 
more readily than does pure water, ^ evidently as the result of the 
formation of a complex cation Ca(NH3)n. 

Calcium nitrate is very soluble in ethyl alcohol and forms an 
alcoholate, Ca(N03)2.2C2H50H.® It also dissolves readily in methyl, 
propyl, isobutyl, and amyl alcohols, and in acetone, but not in ether 
and paracetaldehydc. 

Basic Calcium Nitrates. — If calcium hydroxide be added to a 
saturated solution of calcium nitrate until no more dissolves, the liquid 
becomes semi-solid after a few minutes and contains crystals of com- 
position Ca(N03)3.Ca(0H)3.2-5H20. The compound loses its water of 
crystallisation at 160 ° C., and is decomposed by water."^ Bassett and 
Taylor gave the formula as CagNgO^.SHgO, and stated that at 100 ° C. 
the hydrates Ca2N207.2H20 and Ca 2 N 2 O 7 . 0 * 5 H 2 O may be obtained.® 

Quicklime, when slaked with a concentrated solution of calcium 
nitrate, giv^es white needles of the compound 2Ca(0H)2.Ca(N03)2.2H20 
which become turbid on the addition of water.® 

CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS. 

Calcium Phosphide, CUgPg, was first obtained in an impure form, 
probably contaminated with phosphate, by the action of phosphorus 
vapour on red-hot limc.^'^ Phosphorus and metallic calcium combine 
directly to 'give amorphous calcium phosphide.^^ 

Moissan obtained a red crystalline phosphide by the reduction of 
tricalcium phosphate by carbon in the electric furnace. It is a re- 
fractory substance only fused in the electric furnace. The density is 
2-5 at 15 ° C. When heated in vacuo it slowly decomposes. Hydrogen 
and nitrogen have no action even at 900 ° C., nor boron, carbon, sul- 

’ Schonherr, Trans. .Imer, Electrochem. Soc.., 1909, i6, 131. 

- Russell, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1917, 36, 250 ; App. Chem. Reports, 1919, 4, 368. 

3 Thorsell and Lunden, British Patents, 131493, 132625, 132882, 132883 (1918), 
soo Chevi, Abs., 1920, 14, 319. 

4 Howorth, English Patent, 114873 (1917), see J, Chem. Ind., 1918, 37, 315A. 

'' Raoult, Ann. Chim. PJujs., 1874, [5], i, 270. 

^ d’Ans and Siegler, Zeitsch. physihal. Chem., 1913, 82, 35. 

’ Womer, Ann. Chim. Phys , 1892, L6], 27, 570 ; Compt, rend., 1892, 115, 169 ; Cameron 
and Robinson, J. Physical Chem., 1907, 11, 273. 

“ Bassett and Taylor, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1914, 105, 1926. 

® Busvold, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1916, 98, 202. 

Thenard, Ann. Chim. Phys.. 1845, [3], 14, 5. 

Moissan, ibid., 1899, [7], 18, 289. 

J® Moissan, Compt. rend, 1899, 128, 787, Electric Furnace, English translation by 
Monilpicd (Williams & Norgate), 1904, p. 281 ; sec also R»enault, Compt. rend., 1899, 12S, 
883. 
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phuretted hydrogen, and ammonia at 700° C., but in the eleetric furnace 
phosphorus is replaced by carbon. Calcium phosphide is decom]:)Osed 
at once by water and dilute acids, giving phospliorctted hydrogen, but 
not by concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids in the cold. It burns 
brilliantly in oxygen at 300° C., giving lime and phosphorus ]:)entoxidc. 
Sulphur also reacts at 300° C. with considerable evolution of heat. 
Chlorine and bromine react vigorously at 100° C., and iodine at red heat, 
as also do the halogen acids in the gaseous state. There is a vigorous 
reaction with incandescence when the phosphide is heated with an 
oxidising agent such as potassium chlorate, dichromate, or permanganate. 
Absolute alcohol, ether, benzene, and turpentine have no action at 
ordinary temperatures. 

Ignition of an intimate mixture of calcium phosphate and aluminium 
powder affords a rapid method for obtaining a source of phosphorus 
trihydride which is not spontaneously inflammable, and is only (‘on- 
taminated with a little hydrogen.^ 

Calcium Dihydrohypophosphite, Ca(H2P02)2, is obtained by 
the action of phosphorus on boiling milk of lime,^ or of water on tlie 
phosphide.^ It forms anhydrous hexagonal monoclinic crystals, easily 
soluble in water, I part of salt to 6 of water, but insoluble in alcohol 
and unchanged by heat below 300° C. Above that temperature it is 
decomposed with loss of water and phosphoretted hydrogen, and Ibrma- 
tion of calcium pyi'o- and meta-phosphate,^ in the molecular jiro- 
portions of 3 to 1. 

It is employed in therapeutics. 

Two double salts are known, a calcium cobalt hypophosphite, 
Ca2Co(H2P02)6.2H20, forming efflorescent red octahedral crystals, and 
a calcium cadmium salt, which may, however, be a mixture.^ 

Calcium Hydrophosphite, CaHP03, or neutral calcium jihosphite, 
is obtained as a white crystalline powder by precipitating calcium 
chloride with ammonium phosphite.® The crystals ha\'e the com- 
position H4Ca2P207.2H20 or 2CaHP03.2H20, and lose I molecule of 
water at 100° C. and the rest between 200° and 300° C.’ The dry salt 
is decomposed at red heat and the solution on boiling. 

Calcium Dihydrophosphite, Ca(H2P03)2, or Acid Calcium 
Phosphite. — By dissolving calcium carbonate in phosphorous acid, in 
the proportion of 1 molecule of the former to 2 of the latter, and 
evaporating in vacuo, a crystalline compound of the composition 
Ca(H2P03)2.H20 is obtained.^ It loses its water of crystallisation 
above 150° C. It is very readily soluble in water and from the solution 
alcohol precipitates the neutral salt. 

By dehydrating the acid phosphite between 145° and 170° C., calcium 
pyrophosphite, CaHaPaOg, may be prepared.^ 

^ Matignon and Trannoy, Gompt. rend., 1909, 148, 107, 

s Eose, Pogg. Annakn, 1827, 9, 364 ; Engelhardt, Jahreaber., 1860, 70 ; BorlanUt, 
Arch. Pham., 1865, [2], 122, 237 ; Wxirtz, Ann. Ohim. Phi/a , 1843, 131, 7, 35. 

2 Wurtz, Anmlm, 1842, 43 , 318. ’ l /> 

^ Eammelsberg, Per., 1872, 5, 492; Sikungsber. K. Ahad. Wm. Berlin, 1872, 409, 
see Jahresber., 1872, 208 ; Rose, loc. cit. 

5 Abegg, Handbuch d. anorg. Chem (S. Hirzel, Leipzig), 1907, III. Bd., ^ Abt . ]> iU 

« Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1827, 9, 26. i • 

’ Rammelsberg, Ja/tres6er., 1866, 115; Pogg. Annalen, 1867, 131, 263; Per., 18G8, 
1, 186. 

« Ytitz, Ann Ohim. Phys., 1846, [3J, l6, 190 , Amat, ibid., 1891, [6], 24, 289. 

® Amat, loc, c%t, 
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Neutral Calcium Hypophosphate, CaP 03 .H 20 , is obtained as a 
white gelatinous precipitate, becoming granular on washing, by the 
interaction of sodium hypophosphate and calcium chloride solutions. 
It does not crystallise, is insoluble in water, only slightly soluble in 
acetic acid, but soluble in hydrochloric and h^^pojihosphoric acid. It is 
dehydrated at 200 ° C. with partial oxidation.^ 

Acid Calcium Hypophosphate, GaHoP20(5, may be prepared by 
mixing freshly precipitated lime and Itypophosphoric acid in exactly 
equivalent proportions and evaporating in the cold. Heating the 
solution gives the neutral salt. A solution of the acid salt may also be 
obtained by dissolving the neutral salt in hypophosphoric acid, or by 
digesting with water a mixture of acid barium hypophosphate and 
calcium sulphate in molecular proportions. 

It forms monoclinic crystals of composition CaH2P206.6H20, which 
easily lose 4 molecules of water at the ordinary temperature. The 
remaining two are removed at 150° C. with partial decomposition. 
One part of the salt dissolves in 60 of water.- 

Calcium Orthophosphates. — Three calcium orthophosphates exist 
and have an extensive literature, which is often contradictory owing to 
the failure to appreciate the consequences of combining a comparatively 
strong base with a weak acid. The importance of a careful study of 
their properties arises from a widespread use of phosphates as fertilisers. 
Especially is it necessary to examine their behaviour with water. There 
have been considerable discrepancies between the results of solubility 
determinations,® because the extent of the decomposition of the phos- 
phates by water has not been taken fully into consideration. Both 
tricalcium and monocalcium phosphates give an acid solution when 
treated with water, ^ the amount of acid depending on temperature and 
on the ratio of the mass of the water to the mass of the solid phosphate. 
In the case of the monocaleium phosphate the dicalcium salt is often 
precipitated. The latter salt is comparatively little affected,® but, by 
treatment with successive quantities of water, the residue is ultimately 
transformed, with more or less completeness, into tricalcium phosphate.® 
In more recent times the ternary system, lime; phosphoric acid: 
water, has been carefully studied with a view to determining the con- 
ditions of stability of the different compounds.’^ The problem is com- 
plicated by- the following factors : the existence of several different 

1 Salzer, Amialen, 1878, 194, 28 
“ Salzer, ibid , 1886, 232, 114. 

Bimbaum and Packard, Zeitsch. Chem., 1871, 137 ; Dusart and Pelouze, Oomjjf, 
lend., 1868, 66, 1327; Oausse, ibid., 1892, 114, 414; Bull Soc. chivi., 1892, [3], 7, 
165; Volcker, Jakresber., 1862, 131; Warington, J. Okem. Soc., 1866, 19, 296; 1873, 
26, 983 ; Joffre, Bull Soc. chim., 1898, [3], 19, 372 ; Schloaing, Compl tend., 1900, 
131, 149 ; Pollacci, J. Chem. Soc., 1897, 72, Abs. 11., 260 ; Maly and Donaili, J ‘prakt. 
Chem., 1873, [2], 7, 413 ; Williams, Ohem. News, 1871. 24, 306 ; Rindell, Co7npt. rend., 
1902, 134, 112. 

^ Warington, Zoc. cit. ; Joly and Sorel, Compl 7 end., 1894, 118, 738 ; Cameron and 
Seidell, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, 26, 1454 ; Joly, Compl rend., 1883, 97, 1480. 

^ Schldsmg, Compl rend., 1900, 131, 211 ; Rindell, he. cil ; Cameron and Seidell, 
he. cil ; Bell, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1910, 32, 879. According to Wendt and Clarke, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 881, the dicalcium phosphate is the least stable of the three 
See also Jolibois, Compl rend., 1919, 169, 1161. 

® Buch, Zeitsch. anotg. Chem., 1907, 52, 325. 

’ Cameron and Seidell, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 27, 1503 ; Cameron and Bell, ibid., 
1512 ; 1910, 32, 869 ; Bassett, jun., Proc. Chem. Soc., 1906, 22, 315 ; Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1907, 53, 34; Trans. Chem. Soc., 1917, iii, 620. 
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hydrates, the precipitation of the phospliates in both gelatinous anti 
crystalline forms, and the slowness with which equilibrium is estab- 
lished. Bassett ^ determined three quintuple points and formulated th(‘ 
changes taking place at these points by the following equations, the 
portions in brackets indicating the conqiosition of the solutions m 
contact with the solid phases : — 

At 21° C., CaHPO4.2H,O+0138CaH^(PO4)2.HoO-l*0747CaHPOi 

+(2-374HoO+0-10007P2O5+^*<^<527CaO). 
At 36° C., CaHPO4.2H2O=0-9985CaHP64-f0-000384Ca3(POi)2.H2O 

H-(2*00036H2O+0-00033CaO+0-0()036P.,O5). 
At 152° C., CaH4{PO4)2.H2O=0-495CaH4(PO4)o+0*427CaHPO4 

-f(l*80H2O+0-292P2O5+0*078CaO). 

The solubility of the monocalcium phosphate is much greater than 
that of either of the other two. The phosphates are soluble in all 
strong acids, ^ and the solubility is considerably increased by the }iresence 
of organic acids, for example, acetic, citric, and humic, ^ a fact which has 
an important bearing on the availability of phosiDhates in the soil. 
Addition of phosphoric acid increases the solubility at hrst, but a very 
high concentration of acid results in the deposition of monocalcium 
phosphate.^ The presence of carbonic ® or sulphurous ® acids also 
makes the phosphates more soluble. Sulphurous acid probably forms a 
compound with tricalcium phosphate, 3 CaO.SO 2 .P 2 O 5 . 2 H 2 O, consisting 
of microscopic hexagonal crystals.'^ 

Egg albumen increases the solubility,® and also most neutral salts 
except calcium salts.^ This is especially the ease with ammonium salts, 
probably owing to the formation of complex 10 ns. Potassium chloride 
and sodium nitrate appear to increase the amount of lime in solution 
and to decrease the amount of phosphorus pentoxide.^^ 

Tncalciu7}i Otihophosphate^ Ca 3 (P 04 ) , occurs naturally, combined 
with calcium chloride or fluoride, as the mineral apatite. It is also 
found in layers and nodules in maii}^ sedimentary rocks (phosphatie 
chalk, Florida pebbles, coprolites, etc.). The hills of Christmas Island, 
and of many other Pacific islands, are capped by layers of iiure tri- 
calcium phosphate produced by the action of guano deposits on the 
coral rocks. There is a large variation in the phosphate content of 
these sources, which are worked largely for fertiliser. Florida hard rock 
contains as much as 75-80 per cent, of tricalcium phosphate, the soft 
sandy deposits of North Africa 57-65 per cent., and the deposits worked 
in France and Belgium 40-50 per cent. Before the War the production 

^ Bassett, ]uu., Zeitsch. anon/. Chem , 1908, 59, 1. 

2 Crum, Annalen, 1847, 63, 394 ; Baer, Pogg. Anmlen., 1848, 75, 152. 

® Rindell, he. cit. ; Grupe and ToJlens, Per., 1881, 14, 754 ; Cameron and Hurst, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, 26, 885. 

Causse, Bull Soc. chim., 1892, [3], 7, 165. 

5 Dumas, Compt rend., 1846, 23, 1018; Lassaigne, ibid., 1846, 23, 1019; JoHre, 
loc. cit. ; Schldsmg, loc, cit. ; Cameron and Hurst, he. cit. 

® Gerland, J. prakt. Che^n., 1871, [2], 4, 97. 

But see Rotondi, Ber., 1882, 15, 1441. 

® Mercadante, Gazzetta, 1875, 5, 311 ; Ber., Ip75, 8, 1357. 

s Dumas, he. cit. ; Lassaigne, Jahresher., 1^7 and 1848, 341 ; Rmdcll, he. cit ; 
Cameron and Hurst, loc cit. 

10 Grupe and ToUons, Ber., 1880, 13, 1267 ; Terreil, Bull. Hue. rhim., 1881, [2], 35, 548 ; 
Chem. News, 1881, 44, 66; Banlle, J. Phatm. Chim , 1908, [*>]» 27, 437; Herzfold and 
Eeuerlein, Zeitsch. anal, Chem., 1881, 20, 191. 

Cameron and Hurst, he. cit. 
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was gradually increasiug. The total world production in 1907 was not 
quite live nullion long tons, and in 1013 it was over seven million.^ 

Calenun pliosjdiate constitutes tlie chief j)art of the mineral matter 
of teeth and bones, being 50-60 per cent, of the whole, or about 85 per 
cent, of the asli.- A derieieney in phosphates results in diseased or 
rachitic bones.® Milk also contains (*aleium phosphate. 

Calcium phosphate, along with basic phosphates, is a by-product 
of the basic Bessemer process.^ 

It is obtained as a white gelatinous precipitate by the action of excess 
of lime on phosphoric acid solution,'’ i>r by the precipitation of a calcium 
salt by a tertiary alkali pliosphatc, or bv an acid phosphate in ammonia 
solution.^ On drying, an amorplious ])owfler is ])rodueed containing 
varying quantities of water, 1 molecule,'^ 2 molecules,® 5 or 5] mole- 
cules.^ 

The melting-point is 1070° C.^^’ 

If ealcium phosphate is lieated to 1200° C. with silica and carbon 
calcium silicate and phosphorus are obtained. This reaction is the 
basis of a commercial method for the production of phos])horus.^2 

A c'olloidal solution of calcium phosphate can be prepared by adding 
slowly, and with continuous shaking, a hot normal solution of ealcium 
(‘blonde containing a delimte amount of proteetu'c colloid -for example, 
gelatine, gum arabic, blood serum, or starch. It (‘an also be obtained 
liy the action of a solution of ortho 2 >hosphorie aeid on a solution of 
calcium hydroxide containing gelatine.^® It forms an opaque solution, 
bluish- white by rcllected light, and might prove of value in therapeutics. 

A sample of calcium phosphate, showing the optical ])henoinena 
associated with liquid crystals, has been obtained.'*^ 

Halogen Compounds of Tricalciiun Orthophosjjhafe. — Apatite, SCag 
(P 04 ) 2 . Ca(Cl,F) 2 j analogous with the natural mineral form, can be pre- 
pared artificially by the action of calcium phosjihate on a mixture of 
calcium fluoride and chloride with a little ammonium chloride at red 
heat. On treatment with water, crystals in the form of regular hexa- 
gonal prisms are isolated.^’’ Fluorapatite,'® ehlorapatite/'^ and brom- 

^ Packard, J. Soc Ohem. hid , 1921, 40, 28811. 

» Aeby, J, prakt Cheni . 1872, [2], 5, 308; 187.3, [2],- 6, 169; Wil)el, ibid,, 1874:, [2], 
9. 113. 

^ Schloss and Prank, Biochem. Zeitsch,, 1914, 60, 378 ; Weiacr, <62^ , 1914, 66, 95. 

^ Thomas, ChenL Zentr., 1881, 661 ; Jahnaber , 1881, 1243. 

Bcrthelot, Ann. Chim. Phi/f<., 1887, [6), 1 1,350; Schlosmg, Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 

149. 

® Comelis, J. PTiarm Chim., 1886, [5], 13, 29; see also Bassett, ]un., ZeiUch. anorg, 
Chem., 1907, 53, 49. 

’ Schlosmg, he. cit. 

® Warington, J. Chem. Soc., 1866, 19, 296. 

^ Ludwig, Arch Pharm., 1852, [2], 69, 286. 

Dieckmann and Houdromont, ZeiUch. anorg. Cliem., 1921, 120, 136 , Init see Nielsen, 
Feri iun, 1913, 10, 97, see Chem. i^oc., 1913, 104, Ahs. ii., 407. 

“ Berthicr, Ami. Chim. Phys., 1826, [2], 33, 154. 

‘2 See J. Chem. Jnd., 1917, 36, 134. 

de Toni, Kolhid-Zeitsch., 1921, 28, 145. 

Gauboi*t, Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1115. 

DeviUe and Caron, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1863, [3], 67, 443. 

Ditte, %b%d., 1886, [6], 8, 502 ; Dieckmann and Houdremont, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1921, 120, 145. 

Daubree, Compt. rend., 1851, 32, 625 ; Ann. Mines, 1851. [4], 19, 654 ; see Annalen, 
1854, 80, 222; Biiegleb, ibid., 1856, 97, 95; Forchammer, ibid., 1854, 90, 77; Debray, 
Ann. Chim. Phys., 1861, [3]* 61, 419. 
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apatite,"^ containing only one halogen each, have been prepaied. Bassett 
regards the apatites as complex compounds in which the ci oiinc s 
united directly with the phosphorus.^ This view seems to be justiiied 
by the existence of a. compound of calcium oxide with phosplioius ox} 
chloride, Ca0.2P0Cl3, which may be regarded as a halogen derivative 
of Ca0.2P0(0H)3, orCaHiPgOa-HA^ .. . 

Other chloro- and bromo-phosphates, of composition ta3^rU4)2. 
CaClo,^ and Ca3(P04)2.CaBr2,® have been obtained. 

Bicalciuvi Orthophosphate, CaHP04, is found naturally as le 
mineral monetiie^ combined with 2 molecules of water oi ei} sta isa- 
tion as the mineral hrushite,^ and also as metabrush ite.^ It is also 
present in teak wood,® and forms the chief constituent of stone scpai ating 

in certain diseases of the kidneys."^ . 1 . n 

It is obtained by precipitating an acid solution of a calcium salt 
with neutral sodium phosphate,^® or by the action of water on 
calcium phosphate, or of an acid on tricalcium phosphate. Artincial 
bnishite of density 2-317 may be obtained by concentration ot a 
solution of the precipitated phosphate in 25 per cent, acetic acid, 
and monetite by heating together brushite and water in a closed tube 

at 150° C. ... 

Whether the dicalcium salt is obtained in orthorhombic crystals 
combined with 2 molecules of water of crystallisation,^® or whether 
it is anhydrous, depends on the conditions of preparation. Precipitated 
at 100° C., or by alcohol, or from concentrated solutions at lower tem- 
peratures, it is anhydrous. At 25° C. the stable solid phase in contact 
with solutions of concentrations up to 15 per cent, phosphorus pentoxide 
is CaHPO4.2H2O.15 According to Quartaroli,i® there are two different 
forms of the dihydrate, one amorphous and the other crystalline, and 
possessing different chemical properties. 

Other hydrates have been mentioned, but they probably do not 
exist as single chemical individuals. 

By the combined action of water on dicalcium phosphate, micro- 
scopic crystals are obtained which appear to have the composi- 
tion 8CaHP04.Ca3(P04)2.2H20.i® A phosphate of composition 
P2O5.2CaO.PaO5.3CaO.10H2O crystallises from solutions containing 

^ Ditte, loc. cii. ; Compt. rend,, 1883, 96, 576, 

^ Bassett, jun., Trans. Ghem. Soc,, 1917, iii, 620. 

* Bassett and Taylor, ibid,, 1911, 99, 1402. 

* Deville and Caron, loc. cit. 

^ Ditte, loc. cit, 

^ Moore, A 7 rher. J. Sci., 1865, [2], 39, 43, see Jahtesber., 1865, 908. 

7 Julien, Amer. J. Sci„ 1865, [2], 40, 367 ; the existence of metabrushite is doubttiil, 
see Bassett, ]un., Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1907, 53, 34. 

8 Abel, J. Ghem. Soc., 1862, 15, 91. 

^ Wohler, Annalen, 1844, 51 j 437. 

Drevermann, ibid., 1853, 87, 120; Vohl, ibid., 1853, 88, 114. 

Erlenmeyer, Jahresber., 1873, 264 ; Joly, Gompt. rend., 1883, 97» 1480. 

de Schnlten, BuU. Soc. frang. Mm., 1903, 26, 11. 

Stein, Annalen, 1877, 187, 79. 

Debray, loc. cit. 

Cameron and BeU, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc , 1910, 32, 869, 

Quartaroli, Ghem. Abs., 1921, 15, 916. 

Dusart and Pelouze, Gompt. rend., 1868, 66, 1327 ; Baer, Togg. Annalen, 1848, 75> 
152 ; Skey, Ghem. News, 1870, 22, 61 ; Vorbnnger, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1870, 9> 457 ; 
Raewsky, Compi. rend., 1847, 25, 205 ; JuUen, Amer. J. Sci., 1865, [2], 40, 367 ; Bassett, 
jun., Zeitsch. arwrg. Ghem,, 1907, 53, 34; 1908, 59, 1. 

Joly and Sorel, Gompt. rend., 1894, n8, 738. 
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0*375-0*870 grm. of phosphorus pentoxide per litre in the state of 
monocalcium phosphate.^ 

Monocalcium Orthophosphate, Ca(H2P04)2.H20, has been found in a 
phosphatic rock in xAlgeria.^ It can be obtained by evaporation of a 
solution of di- or tri-calcium phosphate in phosphoric acid.® It crystal- 
lises with 1 molecule of water in orthorhombic plates of density 2*02.^ 
When pure it is unaffected by exposure to the air, but it is often hygro- 
scopic through contamination witli phosphoric acid. In order that 
this salt may be the stable phase in contact with solutions at 25° C., the 
latter must contain more than 317 grm. of phosphorus pentoxide per 
litre.® 

When heated, the crystallised salt melts at 152° C.® If it is allowed 
to lose water it is transformed into the metaplios}>hate.’ By slowly 
raising the temperature to 170°-] 80° C., pouring off the clear liquid 
after a short time, cooling the residue, and finally washing mth 
acetone, tri clinic crystals of anhydrous monocalcium phosphate are 
obtained.® It may also be prepared by crystallisation at 160° C. 
from a solution of calcium carbonate m orthophosphoric acid if the 
ratio PgOs/CaO be sufBciently large. The optimum value is -1 6. If 
it is less than 3 the monohydrate separates. According to Spring,® 
pressure causes the transformation of mono- into di-calcium phos- 
phate. 

Calcium Pyro- and Meta -phosphates. — Neutral calcium pyro- 
phosphate, Ca2P207 with l-SHgO (at 100° C.) or HgO (at 110° C.),® is 
formed by the neutralisation of calcium hydroxide with pyrophosphoric 
acid, or the precipitation of calcium chloride by an alkali pyrophos- 
phate.® It is soluble in acid but not in water.^® It melts at 1230° C., 
and has a density of 3 09.^^ 

Acid calcium pyrophosphate, CaH2P207*2H20, is prepared by the 
action of oxalic acid on the neutral salt. It is soluble in water.^^ 

Calcium metaphosphate, Ca(P03)3, is obtained as a white powder 
insoluble in water by heating monocalcium orthophosphate to 316° C.’ 

It melts at 970°-9S0° C,, and, on cooling, forms a glass which is 
difficult to crystallise. The density of the crystalline compound is 2*82, 
and of the amorphous 2 65.^^ 

A hydrated compound, dicalciuiu metaphosphate, Ca2(P03)4.4H20,^® 
is formed by precipitating an excess of calcium chloride with an alkali 
metaphosphate. 

Calcium hexametaphosphate, CagP^Oig, is precipitated, in the form 

^ Jolibois, Gompt rend., 1919, 169, 1161. 

2 Malbot, Ann, Chim. Phy$., 1896, [7], 7, 433. 

® Erlenmeyer, Jahresber., 1857, 145. 

^ Haushofer, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1883, 7, 265. 

^ Cameron and Seidell, J, Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1905, 27, 1503. 

** Bassett, jnn., loc. cit. 

’ MaddreU, Annalen, 1847, 61, 53. 

^ Spi-mg, Bull. 80 c. chim. Belgique, 1907, 21, 91. See also Bassett, jnn., Proc. Chem. 
Soc., 1906, 22, 315 ; Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1907, 53, 49, Compare the effect of pressure 
on the reversion of superphosphate, p. 97. 

® Schwarzenberg, Annalen, 1848, 65, 143. 

Baer, Fogg, Annalen, 1848, 75, 152 ; Eose, ^b^d , 1849, 76, 1 ; Schwarzenberg, 
Annalen, 1848, 65, 133 ; Eeynoso, Compt. rend. 1852, 34, 795. 

Dieokmann and Houdremont, Zeitsch. arhorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 129. 

Pahl, Ber., 1874, 7, 478. 

Fleitmann, Pogg. Annalen, 1849, 78, 358 ; Jahresber., 1849, 234. 
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of oily globules which afterwards stiffen to a tough gelatinous mass, 
when a concentrated solution of calcium chloride is treated with sodium 
hexametap hosphate . ^ 

Calcium Ultraphosphates. — These compounds might perhaps be 
regarded as dehydrated acid metaphosphates. Kroll isolated them 
when studying the constitution of basic slag, and gave to them tlie 
following formulae : — Ca0.3P205, CaO.3P2O5.2H2O, 2Ca0.3p205, and a 
basic compound, 5Ca0.3P205,^ the general formula for the acids from 
which they are derived being uHgO.SPgOs. 

Calcium Seienophosphate. — Two selenophosphatcs, CallPSeO-^. 
2CaHP04.15H20 and CaHPSe03.8H20, in which part of tlie oxygen is 
replaced by selenium, have been described.® 

Double Salts. — Various double ]:)hosphates of the alkalies with 
calcium are known : the orthophosphates, CaKPO^,^ CaNaP04 and 
Ca3Nae(P04)4,^ Ca(NH4)P04.7H20 ; ^ the pyrophosphates, Calv2P207^ 
and CaNaoPa^T-^I^s^ ’ ® metaphosphates, 2Ca(P03)2.‘.iNaP03. 

6H2O 7 and Ca(P03)2.2NH4P03.2H20.® 

A uranium calcium phosphate, U02.Ca0.P205,^ and a thorium calcium 
phosphate, ThOg.CaO.PgOg,^^ have been isolated, and there is a natural 
calcium manganese phosphate, fairfieldite, (Ca,Mn)3(P04)2j^^ and also a 
natural calcium uranyl phosphate, autunite, Ca(U02)2(P04)2.8H20.^‘‘^ 

Basic Calcium Phosphates. — Basic slag is supposed to contain 
tetracalcium phosphate, 4Ca0.P205,^® of melting-point 1630° C.^^ Kroll 
regarded it as a basic ultraphosphate, 12Ca0.3P206* 

By heating tricalcium phosphate to 54*0° C., oxyapatite, SCaaP ^Og.CaO, 
is formed. It crystallises in doubly refracting needles of melting-point 
1540° C. and density 2-99. It is also obtained when tetracalcium 
phosphate is heated for some time at 1000° C., or is treated with boiling 
water,^® 

According to Bassett,^® the solid existing in stable equilibrium at 
25° C,, with solutions of a range from faintly acid to neaily pure lime- 
water, is oxy- or hydroxy-apatite, but, although its composition may 
be indicated by the formula 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca(0H)2, it is not to be regarded 
as a basic salt* but rather as the salt of a polymeridc of phos])horic acid, 
H11P3O13 (or 3H3PO4.H2O), wdth one hydrogen atom un-neutraliscd.^’^ 

^ Ludert, Ze%t$cK anorg. Ghem., 1894, 5, 34. 

^ Kroll, ibid , 1912, 76, 387 ; see also Schwarz, ibid., 1896, 9, 264. 

^ Ephraim and Majler, Ber., 1910, 43, 277. 

^ Ouvrard, Gompt. rend., 1888, 106, 1599 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1889, [61, 16, 289 ; Gran- 
dean, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1886, [6], 8, 193. 

"* Lasne, Bull. 80 c. chim., 1902, [3], 27, 131. 

® See Abegg, Handbueh d. anorg. Ghem. (S. Hirzel, Leipzig), 1907, III. Bd., 3 Abt., 
p. 446, 

’ Lindbom, Ber., 1876, 8, 122. See also Rose, Jahresber., 1849, 232. 

® Eleitmann, Jahresber., 1849, 234. 

® Colani, Ann. Chim Phys., 1907, [8], 12, 139 ; see also Debray, ibid., 1861, [3], 61, 419. 

Colani, Compt. lend., 1909, 149, 207. 

Brush and Dana, Am&r. J. Sci., 1890, [3], 39, 201. 

Szilard, Le Radium, 1909, 6, 233. 

Hdgenstock, Stahl und Risen, 1883, 3, 498 ; 1886, 6, 525, 719 ; 1887, 7, 557 ; Jensch, 
J5cr., 1886, 19, 3093 ; Otto, Ghem. Zeit, 1887, ii, 265. 

Dieokmann and Houdremont, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1921, 120, 138 ; but see Stein- 
weg, MiiaUurgie, 1912, 9, 28. 

Dieokmann and Houdremont, Zeits'di. anorg. Ghem., 1921, 120, 129. 

Bassett, Trans. Ghem. 8 or., 1917, ili, 620. 

Compare the relation of orthophosphorio acid, HgPaOs or H4P2O7.H2O, to pyrophos- 
phoric acid, H4P2O7. 
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The slowness of formation of l^droxy-apatite favours the vio^v that it 
is ]:>rodueed by polymerisation. 

Since Itydroxy-apatite is the stable phase at the de^n*ec of acidity 
characteristic of animal tissues, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
phosphate m bones takes this form.^ This applies also to ])hosphates 
in soils where the conditions are such that all j^hosphatic fertilisers 
should be ultimately transformed into hydroxy- apatite. Earthy phos- 
phorites and coprohtes are no doubt impure mixtures of calcium car- 
bonate with hydroxy-apatite, in which some of the hydroxyl has been 
replaced by chlorine or fluorine. This explains why, after fine grinding, 
these minerals may be used as fertilisers without further treatment. 

Phosphatic Fertilisers. — The natural tricalcium orthophosphate 
of either mineral or organic origin has considerable fertilising value when 
finely ground, ^ but its action is slow owing to its slight solubility. For 
intensive cultivation, where a quick-acting fertiliser is necessary, a much 
more soluble product, namely the monocalcium phosphate, must be 
employed, and this is obtained in siq^erphosphate of lime. 

Superphosphate of Lime , — As a result of the experiments of Lawes, 
who took out a patent in 1842, the manufacture of tins compound was 
first started in England about the year 1845. It consists simply in 
the treatment of calcium phosphate with sulphuric acid in order to 
produce a more soluble phosjihate, and the reaction is usually expressed 
by the equation 

Ca3(P04)2+2H2S04=Ca(H2P04)2+2CaS04, 
but it is probably more complicated. The presence of a certain amount 
of free phosphoric acid is necessary to prevent reversion to dicalcium 
phosphate, and Aita ® represents the mam reaction as follows : — 

5Ca3(P04)2+llH2S04=4CaH4(P04)2+2H3P04+llCaS04. 

If properly mixed, the product dries by its own heat of reaction, 
giving an easily powdered residue. When too large an excess of sulphuric 
acid is used there is danger of obtaining a sticky mixture which cannot 
be spread satisfactorily upon the land. With too little suljDhuric acid, 
on the other hand, there is danger of reversion to dicalcium phosphate 
on keeping, especially if much iron and aluminium are present.^ 
Pressure on the lower layers, when the su^ierphosphate is stored in 
large heaps, also appears to cause reversion.® 

Superphosphate is tested by its content of water-soluble phosphate, 
although it is by no means certain that this is a true criterion of its 
availaWlity to jilants. 

The system, lime : phosphoric acid : sulphuric acid : water, has been 
studied by Cameron and Seidell.^ 

It has been suggested that a basic superphosphate, prepared by 
adding slaked lime to the ordinary superphosphate, might be used 
for acid soils.’ 

^ Aeby, Ber., 1874, 7, 555 ; CTabriel, Zeitsch. physiol Ghem., 1894, i8, 257 ; Gassmann, 
ibid., 1910, 70, 161. 

^ See jSydroxy-ai^atite. 

^ Aita, Annali CMm, appl, 1918, 10, 45, see J. Chem. Soc,, 1919, 116, Abs. ii, 25, and 
J. JSoc, Chein. Ind , 1919, 38, 23A. 

* Shepard, Chem. Neios, 1873, 28, 51 ; Erlenmeyer, J5er.,'1881, 14, 1869. 

^ See Monocalcium Orthophosphate, p. 95. 

® Cameron and Seidell, J. Atner. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28, 1222. 

’ Hughes, J, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 20, 325. 
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Basic Slag. — Another artihciai phosphatic manure is a In -produeL 
of the Bessemer px’occss in the iron and steel industry, nanu‘h basie or 
Thomas slag. It was at first regarded as valueless beeause oi‘ the large 
amount of iron present, until it was shown tliat the phosphoric* acid is 
all combined with calcium, and is therefore available.^ The ])hos])horus 
is, in fact, apparently more effective than in other ])hos[)hatic fertilisers. 
This may be due to the presence of silica.^ According to Dieckmann and 
Houdremont, there should be sufficient silica in basic slag to neutralise 
any excess of lime above that required for the formation of tricalciiim 
phosphate, and so to form calcium silicophosphate, Ca 3 (P 0 ,i)o. 2 Ca().Si 02 , 
of melting-point 17C0°--17S0° C., because this compound, unlike tetra- 
calcium phosphate, docs not decompose during slow cooling to ibrm 
insoluble oxy-apatite.® It is also more soluble than tetrapliosphate. 
Experiments with the finely ground slag l)c\gau alioul 1882. Its value 
was first recognised by the Germans, who maiuifac'tured a similar com- 
pound, under the name of Wiborgh Phosphate, by heating mineral 
phosphates with soda. It is especially suitable' for ]>enty and clayey 
soils deficient in lime, and for pasture lands. Its fertilising Arabic is 
tested by the amount soluble in citric a(*id solution, but tlu‘ same criticism 
applies to this test as to the water-solubility ol‘ supi‘rphos])liatc. 

In order to reduce slag phosphates to the lincly diviiied state* neces- 
sary for their efficient utilisation, Hansons colloidal ion ])ro(*css, (*arried 
out in the presence of small quantities of ac'id or alkali, may be 
employed.'* 

Formerly slag manure contained as much as 40 ])(‘r eiait. of phosphate 
regarded as tricaleium phosphate, but now, owing to the use of the 
basic open-hearth process, the slag often contains only, 20 iiO per cent., 
and it has been suggested that mineral phosphates should be added in 
the furnace or to the molten slag.^ 

CALCITOI AND ARSENIC. 

Calcium Arsenide, Ca 3 As 2 . — Soubeirau obtained a little arsenide 
mixed with arsenite by passing arsenic vapour and hy<Irog(*n ox^er 
heated quicklime.® It is best prepared by the redm*ti<m of ealeium 
arsenate by carbon in the elcetrie furna(*e,’ but it may also be formed 
by the action of liquid arseniuretted hydrogen on m<'talli<* <‘al(*ium or 
on calcium ammonium,® or by the direct combination of cal(‘ium and 
arsenic.® 

^ See Basic Calcium Phosphates, p, 90. 

^ Hall and Morison, Proc. JRoy, Soc.^ 1906, 77 B, 455 , 

3 Bieckmann and Houdremont, Zeitsch. anorg, Chem„ 1921, 120 , 129 ; hO(^ also Bhmie, 
Siahl u, EiseUi 1910, 30 , 2161. 

* Piauson, English Patent, 156124, see Ckeni. Age, 1922, 7 , 494 . 

® J. Ministry Agric., 1921, 28 , 521, see Chem, Abn., 1922, 16 , ,m For further 
details on phosphatic manures see Russell, AppL Chem, RvjmHs, 1918, 3 , 349 ; Ewan, 
%hid., 1919, 4 , 165; Greaves and Carter, Soil Scl, 1919, 7 , 121 , see ./. Soc. Vhem, hid., 
1919 , 38 , 690A; Hendrick, J. Soc. Ckmn. Ind., 1919, 38 , looR; Fowvv(>athor, ibid , 1919, 
38 , llOT; Packard, ibid., 1921, 40 , 288R, 304R; Martin, Indnsfriul (‘fiemwiry, hiarganie 
(^osby Lockwood & Son), 1917, vol. ii, ]j. 21 ; Discussion (ui Basic Hlacs, Trafis. 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16 , Pt. 2 , 263. 

® Soubeiran, Ann, Odm. Phys., 1830, [2], 43 , 407. 

’ Leheau, Goiri^t re^^d.,T899, 128 , 95 ; Ann. Qhim. Phys„ 1902 , 17|, 25 , 470 ; Moissan, 
Electric Furnace, English translation by Monilpied (Williams ^ Norgatc), 1904. 

® Leheau, he. cit. 

* Moissan, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1899, [ 7 ], 18 , 289. 
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It forms a reddish-brown fused mass with a erystahmc structure. 
Its density is 2 5, and m Jiardiiess it lies between ealeite and i^lass. 

It IS readily attacked by tlie halogens, and the higher the atomic weight 
of the latter tlie higher the temjieraturc necessary. It remains un- 
changed in dry air or oxygen, but when heated witli oxygen or sulphur, 
combination readily takes place. With oxidising agents there is a 
vigorous heat evolution. Hydrogen does not affect the arsenide even 
at 700°-80()'^ C. Water decomposes it in the cold Acith the CA^olution of 
arsemuretted hydrogen and formation of calcium hydroxide. Fuming 
nitric acid does not attack it in the cold, but there is a rajiid reaction 
on heating. Cold concentrated sulphuric acid is reduced to sul])hurous 
acid. Boron and carbon are without action at 1000° C., hut the latter 
can decompose it com])lete]y at the temperature of the electric furnace. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen and gaseous halogen acids react at red heat, 
giving arsenic and a calcium salt. A number of metallic salts are decom- 
])osed by the arsenide. 

Calcium Arsenites. — The orthoarsemte, CagAsgOg, is obtained as 
a white amorjihous powder by the prcci[)itation of dilute calcium 
chloride solution with ])otassium orthoarsemte. The ])roduct is dried 
at 100° C.‘ It may also be formed by the precipitation of lime-veater 
with boiling aqueous arsenious acid.^ It is soluble in acids, hut not 
readily in water. At red heat it is decomposed with volatilisation of 
arsenic. 

The pyroarsenite, CagAsaOs, is a white jiowder obtained by slowly 
precipitating a solution of arsenious acid witli excess of lime-water, and 
by heating the preciiiitate to 105° C.^ A monohydrate has also been 
described.^ 

Calcium metarsenitc, CaAs204, is an amorphous white powder, 
anhydrous at 100° C., obtained by the precipitation of calcium chloride 
by ammonium arsenite in ammoniaeal solution.^ 

A salt of composition CagAs^Og-SHgO, winch may be regarded as con- 
sisting of one molecule of pyro- combined with one molecule of met- 
ar,senite, has been mentioned.^ 

Calcium Arsenates. — Tricalcium Orthoarsenate, Ca 3 (As 04 ) 2 , can 
})c obtained by the action of lime-water on arsenic acid, or by the 
precipitation of calcium chloride with disodium hydrogen arsenate.^ 
A pure product may be prepared by j^ouring alkaline calcium chloride 
solution into alkaline sodium hydrogen arsenate.® Drying at 100° C. 
gives the dihydrate Ca3(As04)2.2H20. The water of crystallisation is 
lost at 175° C. The density of the dihydrate is 3*23, and of the anhydrous 
salt 3-31. The solubility at 25° C. is 0 0133 grm. per 100 grm. of 
water.® 

Calcium arsenate in the form of a spray may be used in place of lead 
arsenate as an insecticide for plants.^ 

^ Stavenhagen, J, prakt Ghem., 1895, [2], 51, 1. 

- Kiilin, Arch. Pharm.^ 1852, [2], 69, 267. 

® Simon, Pogg. Annalen, 1837, 40, 417. 

Stein, Annalen, 1850, 74, 218. 

® Kotschoubey, J. prakt. Chem., 1850, [1], 49, 182 ; Annahn, 1850, 76, 249; see also 
Bloxam, Chem. News^ 1886, 54, 193. 

^ Robmson, J. Agric. Bes.^ 1918, 13, 281, see J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1918, 37, 439A. 

^ Robinson, he. cU . ; Smith, J. Amer. Oh&tn. Soc., 1920, 42, 259 ; Ambruster, 
Chem. Met. Eng., 1922, 26, 1155; 27, 159; but see Pickering, Proc. Ghein. Soc., 
1907, 23, 35. 
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Halogen Compounds of Tricalciinn Arsenate, — T]ies(‘ are obtained 
in the same ■\vay as the analogous phosphate c-ompoundsd 

Dicalcium Orihoar senate, CaHAs04, is found in nature as the 
hydrates plmrmacolite, CaHAs04.2H2O, and haidingerite, CaHAs04,H20, 
The densities of the artifieially prepared minerals arc 2 754 and 2 OGT 
respectively.^ 

The salt may be prepared by treating calcium carbonate with 
arsenic acid, or by precipitating a soluble calcium salt with disodiiim 
hydrogen arsenate.^ Robinson recommends acidifying both solutions, 
and states that when dried at 100° C, the compound contains one molecule 
of water of crystallisation, which it loses liefore the temperature of 175 ° C. 
is reached. The dihydrate may be obtained at ordinary temperatures 
by slow diffusion.^ According to Dcbray® and Kotschoubey.*^ there is 
a hydrate, 2CaHAs04.3H20, but this is not confirmed by more recent 
investigators.^ 

At 25 ° C. 0 3108 grm. of the anhydrous salt is contained m 100 grm. 
of the solution.® 

Monocalcium OHhoarsenaie, CaH4(As04)2, was obtained by Smith 
during investigations of the system, arsenic pentoxide : calcium oxide : 
water. At 35 ° C. it is stable in contact with solutions containing more 
than 27-5 per cent, of arsenic pentoxide. Below that concentration 
CaHAs04.H20 is the stable salt.-*^ 

Calcium Pyroarsenate, CugASaO^, in orthorhombic prisms, may 
be obtained by fusing calcium oxide with potassium arsenate.^® 
When treated with cold water these break up into minute crystals 
of the hexahydrate Ca2As207.6H20. By leaving in contact with 
water the salt is gradually transformed into dicalcium orthoarsenate, 
CaHAs 04 . 2 H 20 . 

Double Salts. — Several double orthoarsenates with the alkalies are 
known: CaKAs04, CaNaAs04, and Ca3Na6(As04)„i® Ca(Nn,)As04. 
7 H 2 ai^ Ca(NH4)As04.6H20,‘^ and Ca3(NH4)H2(As04).3.3n20.‘‘^ Lefevre 
also isolated a calcium sodium pyroarsenate, Ca4Nai( As 007)3. 

Calcium Thioarsenites. — By the action of concentrated calcium 
hydrosulphide solution on arsenic trisulphide under varying conditions 
several different compounds can be obtained. The following formula* 
have been given for these : CaS.AsoS3.111l20, CaS.JAsoS.^.lOHoO, 

CaS.9As2S3.10H2O, and 7CaS.As2S3.25H2O.12 

Calcium Thio-oxyarsenate, Ga3(AsOS3)2.20H2O*, is obtained as 
colourless needles by the action of the corresponding sodium salt on a 
solution of calcium chloride in alcohol. 1® It is unstable. 


1 Seep. 93; Bebray, Ann, Chi,n, Phy&., 18(31, L^J, 61, 419; Ditto, ibid., 188(3, [tij, 
8, 502 ; Lefevre, ibid , 1892, [6], 27, 5 ; Leoharticr, Compi, rend , 18(37, 65, 172. 

^ de Schulten, Bull. Soc. frang. Min., 1903, 26, 18. 

® Salkowski, Jahresber., 1868, 231 ; Kotschoubey, loc. cif. ; Dufet, Compi. rend., 
1888, 106, 1238 ; des Cloiseaux, ibid., 1888, 106, 1215. 

^ Dufet, loc. cit. 

^ Debray, loc. cit. 

® Kotschoubey, he. cit. 

^ de Schulten, he. cit. ; Smith, he. cif. 

® Robinson, loc. cit. 

® Smith, he. cit. 


Lefevre, Compf. rend., 1889, 108, 1058 ; Am. Chim. Phys., 1892. (61, 27, 5. 
Bloxam, Ghem. News, 1886, 54 , 168, 193. ‘ l 

Nilson, J. prakt. Ghem., 1876, [2J, 14, 1 ; Kruss, Annalen, 1884, 225, 35. 
McCay and Poster, Z&itsck anorg. Ghem., 1904, 41, 452. 
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CALCIUM AND ANTIMONY. 

Calcium Antimonide, CugSba. — When antimony and calcium are 
heated together they combine so energetically that the resulting anti- 
monide is fused by the heat of the reaction.^ Lebeau prepared it in the 
electric furnace. On treating with water it gives no antimony hydride, 
because the heat of reaction is so great as to raise the temperature of the 
products above the decomposition temperature of the hydride. By 
reducing calcium chloride with an alloy of sodium and antimony a 
product is obtained containing 7*0 per cent, of calcium, and giving, on 
treatment with water, hydrogen containing a large amount of antimony.^ 

Calcium Pyrothioantimonite, CagSbsSs.lSHaO, is obtained by 
dissolving antimony sulphide in calcium hydrosulphide. On evaporating 
in vacuo beautiful, colourless, triclinic crystals separate. These are 
soluble in water without deconi2Dosition.^ By concentrating the hot 
solution a red crystalline compound, SbSa.CaOH, is formed. 

Calcium Antimonate, CaSbgOe.bH^O, is obtained as a white 
amorphous precipitate by the action of an alkali antimonate on 
calcium chloride solution,'^ or of antimonic acid on calcium acetate.^ 

A yellow, noncrystallme calcium thioantimonate of uncertain formula 
has been described,^ and also a chlorantimonate, Ca(SbCl0)2.9H2O, 
crystallising in very long hygroscopic needles.’ 

CALCIUM AND VANADIUM. 

Calcium Ortho vanadate, Ca 3 (V 04 ) 2 , is obtained by the decom- 
position of the sodium salt with calcium chloride. It is decomposed by 
the action of water into calcium pyrovanadate and calcium hydroxide.^ 

Compounds of tricalcium orthovanadate with calcium haloids, 
similar to the phosphate and arsenate halogen compounds, have also 
been described.^ 

Calcium Pyrovanadate, Ca 2 V 207 . — Two hydrates have been 
described, Ca2V207.2*5H20, obtained as a white amorphous powder by 
precipitating calcium chloride with sodium pyrovanadate and drying 
at 100° C.,^^ and CagV 2O7.2H2O, obtained as colourless needles by precipi- 
tating an excess of calcium chloride with ammonium vanadate in 
ammoniacal solution. The water of crystallisation is easily driven off 
by heat, leaving a yellow powder. The salt is readily soluble in dilute 
acids. 

Calcium Metavanadate, Ca(V 03 ) 2 . — A tetrahydrate, Ca(V03)2. 
*11120, separates as yellowish-white crystals on evaporating a mixture 
of an alkali vanadate and calcium chloride solutions. It loses all its 
water at 180° C. On treating a mixture of ammonium metavanadate 

1 Moissan, GompL rend.^ 1898, 127, 584; Atm, Ghvm, Phys., 1899, [7], 18, 289. 

® Caron, Gompt. rmd., 1859, 48, 440. 

3 Pouget, ibid,, 1898, 126, 1792. 

^ HefCter, Pogg, Anmlen, 1852, 86, 418. 

^ Senderens, Bull. 3oc. cJiim., 1899, [3], 21, 50. 

^ Rammelsberg, Pogg. AnnaUn, 1841, 52, 215. 

^ VVeinland and Peige, Bar., 1903, 36, 244. 

** Manasse, AnnaUn, 1887, 240, 23. 

® Hautefeuille, Gompt. rand., 1873, 77, 896 ; Ditto, ibid., 1883, 96, 840, 1226 ; Ann 
Ohim. Phys., 1886, [6], 8, 502; see also Ephraim, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohcon., 1903, 35, 71. 

Poscoe, J. Ghem. Soc., 1871, 24, 23. 

Ditto, Gompt rand., 1887, 104, 1705. 

Berzelius, Pogg. AnnaUti, 1831, 22, 57 ; Norblad, Bar., 1875, 8, 126 ; Manasse, loc. cit. 
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and calcium chloride solutions with alcohol, bright yell()^^^ nccdh\s oT the 
trihydrate, Ca(V03)2.^3H20, arc obtained.^ 

Double Salts . — A double acid calcium potassium vanadate is known, 
CaO.4K2O.10y2O5.22H2O.‘^ 

Acid Salts . — A number of acid salts hav e been obtained by jireeipi- 
tation from acid solutions ; among them are, La0.2\\,()5.9ll.^0,'^ 
CaO.2V2O5.6H2O, 3Ca0.4V205.15H20, SCei0.H\.p,.2m,0/ ixnd CaO. 
3V205.12H20.^ They all form red crystals. 

Calcium Pervanadate, CaV208, is obtained as a yellow miero- 
crystalline precipitate by treating a solution of ammonium vanadate 
and calcium chloride with acidified hydrogen peroxide and alcohol.’ 

CALCIUM AND COLUIMBIUM. 

Calcium Pyro- and Meta-columbates (niobates).— A calcium 
columbate is present in the mineral pyrochlorc. If colnmbu* acid, 
potassium chloride, and a large excess of calcium lluoridc* are fused 
together at bright red heat for several hours, calcium ])yro(‘oIum]iatt% 
Ca^ChgO;, IS obtained in orthorhombic prisms. If the potassium chlonde 
is in excess, the metacolumbatc, Ca(Cb03)2, is formed in long, thin 
needles, The pyrocolumbatc may also be obtained by pre(‘i])itatmg a 
solution of calcium chloride with potassium columbate, fusing the 
precipitate with anhydrous calcium chloride, and lixiviating vdth water, 
whilst the metacolumbate is prepared by fusing the preciiiitated salt 
with boric acid and lixiviating with dilute hydrochloric acid.'^ The 
density of the latter is 4*12. 

CALCIUM AND TANTALUM. 

Calcium Pyro- and Meta-tantalate, Ca 2 Ta 207 and Ca(Ta 03)2 
respectively, have been obtained by Joly by methods similar to those 
which he employed for the preparation of the columbates.’' 

Calcium Potassium Pertantalate, CaKTa208.4-5H20, is preii- 
pitated as a crystalline powder by the action of jiotassium pertantalate 
on calcium chloride solution. It forms rhombic prisms insoluble in cold 
water. It is decomposed by warming with water, the acid separates and 
the solution becomes alkaline.^ 

CALCIUM AND CARBON. 

Calcium Carbide, CaC 2 . — Wohler observed that a substance which 
evolved acetylene on treatment with water, apparently calcium carbide, 
was obtained by the action of carbon on a zinc-calcium alloy.^ Calcium 
carbide may also be formed by the action of amorphous carbon on metallic 
calcium, calcium hydride, or calcium nitride,^® by heating the compound 

^ Scheuer, Z^itsch. anorg. Chem., 1898, 16, 284. 

“ Manasse, loc. cit. 

^ von Hauer, J. pmkt. Chem., 1880, [IJ, 80, 324. 

^ Manasse, he. at. ; Berzelius, he. cit 

^ Bitte, Compt rend.^ 1887, 104, 1705. 

Joly, ibid., 1875, 81, 267. 

^ Larsson, Zeitsch. aiwrg. Glm}h., 1896, 12, 188. 

‘‘ Melikoff and Pissarjewsky, Zettsch. mwrg. Ohem.^ 1899, 20, 34*^. 

® Wohler, Annalen, 1862, 124, 220. 

Moissan, Gompt rend., 1898, 127, 917. 
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CaC2.C2H2.4NH3, produced by the absorption of acetylene by calcium 
ammonium,^ and by a secondary reaction when calcium chloride or a 
mixture of calcium chloride and calcium fluoride is electrolysed with 
carbon electrodes.^ It was the w'ork of Moissan in Paris,^ and inde- 
pendently of Willson at Spray m North Carolina, U.S.A.,'^ that made 
possible the production of calcium carbide on a commercial scale by 
fusing together lime and carbon in the electric furnace. 

The physical and chemical properties were first studied by Moissan. 
The pure compound forms transparent, colourless crystals, of density 
2-22 at 18° C.,^ but the commercial product is coloured by iron and 
other impurities. The crystalline structure is complex, but probably 
orthorhombic.^ The melting-point is above the temperature of fusion 
of platinum. 

It was formerly stated that calcium carbide is produced from its 
elements with the absorption of lieat,"^ but, according to later investiga- 
tions, it has a positive heat of formation of 13*15 Cal.® As might be 
expected, therefore, it dissociates at a very high temperature, above 
1475° C.,^ calcium volatilising and leaving tlic carbon behind. The 
action is accelerated by certain salts, especially calcium fluoride. 

Calcium carbide is insoluble m all known solvents. It is not reduced 
by hydrogen, but it reacts with the halogens between 250° and 300° C. 
with mcandescenc*c,^" burns m oxygen at red heat forming carbonate, 
and in sulphur at 500° C. forming calcium sulphide and carbon disulphide. 
With water and with dilute acids it produces acetylene. It reacts with 
gaseous hydrochloric acid at red heat, becomes incandescent when 
treated with oxidising agents, and reduces oxides and salts, forming 
lime and the free element or carbide.^® It also reduces a number of 
organic compounds to carbon.^^ 


I Moissan, Couipt, )end., 1898, 127, 911, but see Hackspill and BotoUsen, ibid., 1921, 
173, 151 ; Botollsen, Ayin Uhini , 1922, [OJ, 18, 1. Botolfseii stated that the pure com- 
poinid can only bo obtamed hy direct union of calcium and carbon in an atmosphere of 
argon at about 925'^-975° (’ 

® Moissan, Gompt. 7 end., 1904, 138, 6G1, 1194; BuUicr, ibid.f 904. 

■* Moissan, ibid., 1892, 115, 1031 ; 1894, 118, 501. 
i Willson, Bnglish Patents, 10705 (1894); 15360 (1895). 

But sec BotoUsen, Zor. ciL 


Warren, Amtr. J. idci.f 1921, [5J, 2, 120. 
do Borciand, CoKipt. I'cud., 1895, 120, 682. 

Moissan, ibid., 1904, 138, 243 ; (luntz and Bassett, ibid , 1905, 140, 863. 

0 de Ka> Thompson, Mid. Chem. Eng., 1910, 8, 279, 324. Tins seems to be a rather 
low temperature in view of the terapeiatures reached m manufacture. 

10 Moissan, Oo 7 npf. rend , 1898, 126, 302 ; Oin and Leloux, ibid., 1898, 126, 236 ; Briner 
and Kuhno, ibul., 1913, 156, 620 ; BotoUsen, he. cil. , Brlwem, Warth, and Beutner, 
Zeitach. Blektrochem , 1911, 17, 177. These investigators thought that a subcarbide might 


be formed. 

According to RuU and Poerstor, Zeitscfi. anorg. Chem., 1923, 131, 321, the dissocia- 
tion pressure of calcium carbide is I mm. at 182o° ^-50° 0, and 1 atmosphere at 2500 
50'’ C., the vapour being mamly calcium, not more than 4*5 per cent, being carbide 
vapour at 1 atmosphere. 

See also Barnes, Cheni. News, 1919, 119, 260. ^ j 

13 Venable and Clarke, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1895, 17, 306 ; Moissan, Compt. rend., 
1897, 125, 839; Warren, Clrnn. News, 1897, 75, 2; Bamberger, Ber., 1898, 31, 451; 
Tarugi, Gazzetla, 1899, 29, i, 509; Frolilich, Zeit^ch. angew. Ghem., 1899, 12, 1177 ; Geel- 
muvden, Conipt. rend., 1900, 130, 1026 ; Neumann, Ghem. Zeit , 1900, 24, 1013 ; 1902, 
26 716. UOS ; Zeifsch Elekirochmi., 1902, 8, 772, 939 ; von Kugelgen, Chem.Zeit., 
1900, 24, 1060; Zeitsch, Elektrocheni., 1900-1901, 7> 573; 1902, 8, 781; Prmg, 

Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1905, 87, 1530. 

Sandmann, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1902, iS» 543# 
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At high temperatures calcium carbide absorbs nitrogen, loi nung 
calcium cyanamide, CaCNg,^ and at 100° C. it al^sorbs acetylene, 

giving the compound CaC 2 .CoH 2 .^ ^ m i 

The reaction by which carbide is produced is reversible. 

CaO +3C CaC 2 H-CO. 

The heat absorbed in the reaction from left to right at ordinary 
temperatures is 111 Cal., with a negative temperature coenicicnt ol 
0-0033 Cal. per degree.^ Under the conditions of manufacture the 
pressure of carbon monoxide cannot be less than atmospheie, which 
will be the amount formed by the action of atmospheric oxygen on the 
carbon. The temperature at which this pressure is reached is 1655°- 
1720° C., calculated from the heat of reaction and from the pressure 
determinations at lower temperatures, by means of the equation 
4-57 logio I/T 2 ) where Q is the quantity of heat absorbed, 

and Pi and pressures at the absolute temperatures Ti and To.*^ 

This could not be verihed experimentally, because, under the conditions 
of the experiment, the calcium carbide breaks up into its elements a 
little above 1475° C., but in practice tins temperature must evidently 
be exceeded before carbide can be formed. If the carbide is cooled 
in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide there is a back reaction in the 
neighbourhood of the solidifying point, but the effect is limited to the 
surface in contact with the gas, and so is not important on the large 
scale.® 

On heating the carbide with carbon in the electric furnace the carbon 
is dissolved.^ 

The manufacture of calcium carbide consists simply in the fusion 
of a mixture of lime and carbon at the high temperature of tlic electric 
furnace. Cai'bon or graphite electrodes are used. The furnaces in 
use may be divided into two classes — intermittent and continuous. 
Although the intermittent process, by which the carbide is gradually 
built up into a huge block during the operation of the furnace, produces 
the best quality of carbide, it is falling into disfavour because it is 
uneconomical to work. The furnace has to be allowed to cool, and is 
then dismantled in order to remove the carbide and to recharge. 

The continuous furnace is made of sheet iron lined with carbon and 
mounted on wheels. It is open at the top for the admission of the charge. 
One electrode consists of several blocks of carbon hanging over the top 
of the furnace, the other forms the hearth or bottom of the furnace. 
An outlet near the base allows the molten carbide to be drawn off from 
time to time, whilst fresh charge is fed in at the top. The carbide is 
run into cast-iron trays and allowed to cool. To increase the fusibility 

1 Erlwein, Zeiisch. arigew. Gkem., 1903, 16, 533 ; Frank, ibid., 536, 659 ; Rothe, ibid,, 
658. See later. 

2 Moissan, Gompt. rend., 1903, 136, 1522. 

5 Rothmund, ZdUch, anorg. Ghem., 1902, 31, 136 ; Frank, Zdtsch. migm. Chem,, 
1905, 18, 1734. 

^ de Kay Thompson, Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Boc., 1909, 16, 197. This author 
found 121 Cal,, but the value m the text is obtained by recalculation from more recently 
determined values for the heat of formation of calcium oxide and carbide. 

® de Kay Thompson, Met. Ghem. Eng , 1910, 8, 279, 324. Employing his figure for 
the heat of reaction, Thompson found the minimum temperature to be 1800‘*-1875® C. 
See also Rothmund, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1902, 31, 136 ; Rudolfi, ibid., 1907, 54, 170. 

* Hutton and Fetavel, Proc. Roy Soc., 1907, 79 A, 155. 

^ Kahn, Gompt. rend,, 1906, 143, 49. 
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ol‘ the product an excess of lime is used, so that there is a smaller Vi^me 
of acetylene per unit weight than in the case of block carbide. Th^is 
also a gradual accumulation of slag and impurities which cling to^1:;^€£l 
sides ol' the furnace and fill it up. 

The Alby furnace, used at Odda in Norway, which is of this type, 
can produce 7-8 tons of carbide per day and takes a current of 28,000 
amperes at 50 volts. The temperature is between 2000° and 3000° C.-*^ 
At Niagara tJic Horry furnace is in use. It is in the form of a large 
rc^^olving wheel by winch the charge, as the operation is completed, is 
gradually carried past the fixed electrodes. 

Tlie lime and carbon are introduced in the form of lumps, 5-8 cm. 
in diameter, so the lime must be such as to calcine without falling into 
powder. The natural impurities should not exceed more tlian 4-5 per 
cent, of tlie burnt lime, and of this not more than 2 per cent, should 
consist of magnesium and aluminium oxides which make the carbide 
less friable. The formation of iron silicide should be avoided, as it injures 
the furnace and crushing apparatus and may be the cause of explosions. 

If the carbide is to be used for the production of acetylene, phosphorus 
IS dangerous and sulphur disagreeable but not dangerous.^ The carbon 
may be m tlic form of anthracite, coke, retort carbon, or wood 
charcoal, but the ash content must be very low and the phosphorus 
absent. 

As water povxr is desirable for the electric current requirements, 
production on the largest scale is in Scandinavia and America. There 
was, at first, over-production of carbide, owing to a too great optimism 
as to the \^alue of acetylene as an illummant, and many factories had to 
be closed again and still remain closed (1922).^ The carbide first 
produced contained too many impurities. Now, however, a better 
product is obtained, and there is an increasing demand due to the use of 
acetylene in oxyacetylcne welding, and flares in marine work. More 
important still has been the use of carbide as a starting-point in the 
manufacture of cyanamide and other synthetic nitrogen products.^ 

Other uses for it have also been proposed ; for example, the formation 
of metallic alloys from oxides or chlorides, the carbide being used as a de- 
oxidising flux with borax, sodium chloride, or calcium chloride,^ and the 
preparation of argon from the atmosphere by circulating air over a 
mixture of calcium carbide and chloride at 800° C, to absorb oxygen and 
nitrogen.*' The production of alcohol from carbide has apparently been 
tried successfully on a small scale in Switzerland.'^ Its application as 
an explosive in mining operations by using carbide cartridges containing 
an aix’-space, so as to give an explosive mixture of air and acetylene, has 
also been suggested.^ 

Instead of using water in the liquid form for the production of 

^ 8 eo Tucker, Alexander, and Hudson, Trans. Amer. Electrocliem. Soc., 1909, 15 , 411. 

2 Witherspon, J. Soc. Chem. Ind:, 1913, 32 , 113, 

3 See Ghem, Met. Eng.,^ 1922, 27 , 832. 

^ ^ See C’alciuin Cyanamide, p, 117 

^ Hodgkinson, J. 80 c, Chem. Ind., 1914, 33 , 445 ; see also Neumann, Zeitsch. Ekh 
Lrochem.i 1902, 8 , 772. 

® Fischer, Ber.^ 1907, 40 , 1110. 

^ Tait and Fletcher, Chem. Reports, 1920, 5 , 448 ; Hennig, Chem. Ahs., 1920, 
14 , 2675 ; see also Monier- Williams, Power Alcohol {Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stough- 
ton), 1922, p. 194. 

® Gu^ras, Compt rend., 1904, 139 , 1226. 
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acetylene, the carbide may be heated with salts containing water of 
crystallisation.^ 

Calcium Formate, Ca(HC02)2» forms anhydrous rhombic crystals 
of density 2*015 when calcium hydroxide or carbonate is neutralised 
by formic acid.^ It can also be obtained by the action of (‘arbon 
monoxide and steam on calcium hydroxide at 250°~300° C. At luglier 
temperatures, 500°-600° C., calcium formate in the presence of water 
produces calcium carbonate and hydrogen.^ It is only slightly soluble 
in alcohol, but 100 grm. of water dissolve 16’6 grm. of the salt at 20“^ 

The solubility increases slightly with temperature. The degree and 
nature of the electrolytic dissociation of calcium formate in solution 
have been studied,® 

Calcium Acetate, Ga(C2H302)2i crystallises from hot solutions 
in thin needles with 1 molecule, from cold solutions with 2 molecules of 
water of crystallisation. The ti*ansition point is at 84° C.^ At 20° C. 
100 grm. of water dissolve 34*73 grm. of anhydrous calcium acetate, 
and at 100° C. 29*65 grm.® The electrolytic dissociation of the salt in 
solution, calculated from the freezing-point lowering,’ is much greater 
than that indicated by the electrical conductivity. The densities of 
solutions of calcium acetate have been determined.® 

Acetone is prepared commercially by the distillation of calcium 
acetate. The reaction is practically quantitative, but losses occur due 
to the further decomposition of the acetone vapours coming into contact 
with the heated walls of the containers.^® 

With acetic acid and calcium nitrate a crystallised double com- 
pound is formed, and an acid salt, Ca(C2H302)2«C2H302, is obtained by 
treating solid calcium hydroxide with concentrated acetic acid.^^ 

Calcium Oxalate, CaC204, crystallises from very dilute solutions 
in the cold with 3 molecules of water, and at room temperature with 
1 in monoclinic crystals, its density being 2*2.^^ The water of crystal- 
lisation is only completely removed at 200° C., and at red heat the salt 
is decomposed into calcium carbonate and carbon monoxide. Calcium 
oxalate is only slightly soluble in water.^® By electrical conductivity 
methods, Koldrausch found a solubility of 5*6 grm. per litre of the 

^ Atkms, Mngineenng, 1906, 8r, 261 ; Turner, Amer. Chem. J., 1907, 37, 106 ; Masson, 
Trans. Gkem. 80 c,, 1910, 97, 851. For further details on the manufacture of calcium 
carbide see Prmg, The Electric Furnace (Longmans, Green & Go.), 1921, pp. 11, 102, 
435; Martin, Industrial Chemistry, Inoigamc (Ci’osby Lockwood & Son), 1917, vol. ii, 
p. 409; Thorpe, Diet AppL Chem. (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1921, vol 1, p. 738; Moissan, 
Traite de Chimie Minerale (Masson et Cie), 1904, vol. iii, p. 690; Blount, Practical 
Electrochemistry (Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd.), 1906, p. 208; Borchers, Electric 
Furnaces, translated by Solomon (Longmans, Green & Co ), 1908, p. 104 ; Rideal, 
Industrial Electrometallurgy (BaUhere, Tmdall & Cox), 1918, p. 173. 

2 Heusser, Jahresher., 1851, 434; Schroder, Ber., 1881, 14, 21. 

® Levi and Piva, Annah Ohim. appl., 1916, 5, 271. 

* Stanley, Chem, News, 1904, 89, 193; Lumsden, Trans. Chem. 80 c. ^ 1902, 81, 350. 

® Calame, Zeitsch. physilcdl. Chem., 1898, 27, 401 ; Schlesinger and Bunting, J. Amer. 
Chem, 80 c., 1919, 41, 1934, solutions m anhydrous formic acid. 

Lumsden, he. cit 

’ Calame, he, cit. 

^ MacGregory, Wied. Annalen, 1896, 51, 126. 

® Franz, J, pralct. Chem., 1872, [2], 5, 298 ; see Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1888, 27, 
289, 

Goodwin and Sterne, J, Ind. Eng. Chem , 1920, 12, 240. 

Colson, Compt. rend., 1903, 137, 1061 ; see also Villiers, ibid., 1877, 84, 774. 

12 Schroder, Ber., 1879, 12, 564. 

^ See Estimation of Calcium, p. 146 et seq^ 
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anhydrous salt at 18° C./ but much higher values have been gix'eii.- 
It IS ])racti(*ally insoluble in a dilute solution of animomuni oxalate,^ 
but some salts, lor example magnesium and zinc chlorides, increase the 
solubility. 

Double salts arc formed with calcium chloride, for example, 
CaCaOi.CaC'U.TH^O and SCaV 

Calcium oxalate is tound m many plants. In rliubarb, for instance, 
il occurs m aggregates of ncedle-hke crystals. It is found in considerable 
cpiantity in certain lichens growing on limestone. 

Calcium Carbonate, CaC 03 . — Calcium carbonate is one of the 
most frequently occurring compounds of calcium in both inorganic and 
organic nature. It is often found in large masses almost chemically 
pure. Chalk\ limesto)ie, marble, calcspar, coral, and the shells of molluscs 
arc the principal sources. It is also found as dolomite, in which some 
oi the calcium is replaced by magnesium, and as the double calcium 
lead carbonate, pliimbocalcite. 

Two crystalline forms undoubtedly exist. The most widely dis- 
tributed is tlie hexagonal form, calciie, calcspar, or JceJcnid spar, showing 
marked double refraction. ^iragoniie m rhombic crystals is much 
rarer. Otlier forms have been described — conchitc,^^ ktypeite, or 
vatcritc,^^ and lublinite.’ According to more recent investigations, 
however, these latter arc identical with one or other of the two well- 
known Ibrms and a tliird form, /x-calcium carbonate, consisting of 
microseo])ic hexagonal plates of density 2*51, which is obtained by 
precipitation at 00° C., but is always contaminated with the other 
two.^ Another form, a-caleium carbonate, only stable at very 
high tcmjicraturcs and witli optical properties apparently identical 
with those of calcite, has also been mentioned.® The ap- 

parently amorphous varieties probably consist of minute crystals of 
calcite. 

jMarble and limestone consist of small interlocking calcite crystals. 

Calcite and aragonite form one of the earliest recognised cases of 
polymorphism. Both are anhydrous calcium carbonate, but, besides 
the difference in crystalline form already noted, there is a difference in 
density, wliich is 2-7] 5 fur calcite and 2‘934< for aragonite. Calcite is 
isomorphoiis with sodium nitrate, and aragonite with strontianite. 
There is an extensive literature of the mutual relations of calcite and 
aragonite, the ibrmer being the stable variety under ordinary conditions. 
\Vhen calcium carbonate is formed by precipitation, it is very probable 
that, in ac(*ordaucc with Ostwald’s rule, one of the unstable forms, 
/a-(‘alcium carbonate or aragonite, is first obtained, and that this changes 
with more or less rapidity into calcite. In some cases, owing to the high 
temperature or to the catalysing effect of the salts present, the velocity 

i Kohlrausch, Zcitack. pkyaikal Ohem.y 190S, 64, 129 ; soe also Richards, McCaffrey, 
and Bisbee, ZettseJu amrg^ Ohem., 19UL 28, 71. 

^ Horz and Muhs, Ber., 1903, 36, 3715. 

® Richards, McCaffrey, and Bis bee, he. cit. 

* Tritzsche, Jahresbtr., 1804, 372. 

Kelly, J. Ohmi. 1901, 80, Abs. li, 108. 

« Vater, ZtuUch. Kryai. Miti., 1893, 21, 433 ; 1897, 27, 477 ; J902, 35, 149; Lacroix, 
CoMpU rend., 1898, 126, 002 ; Meigen, Ghem. Zc%t, 1910, 34, 1015. 

’ MorosEOWicz, ZciUck. Kryat. Min., 1911, 48, 522, 

® Johnston, Merwin, and Williamson, Amer. J. 1910, f4j, 41, 473. 

^ Boeke, Jahrh. Miner., 1912, i, 91, see J. Vheni. #S'oc., 1912, 102, Abs. ii, 700. 
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of transformation may be so great that calcite appeal’s to be the lirst 
precipitated. 1 

In the dry state aragonite is not changed into calcite with appreciable 
rapidity until a temperature above 400° C. is reached. At 470° C. the 
change takes place in a few minutes.^ If under any conditions aragonite 
can be the stable form, it must be at very low temperatures. The 
transition temperature has been given as —48'' ±5° C., rising 1° C. \ycv 
40 atmospheres increase of pressure.^ It can only be m the coldest 
regions of the earth, therefore, that natural aragonite is the stable form. 
The following are probably the main conditions under which aragonite 
forms in nature : (a) through organic agencies, for example shells ; 
(b) by deposition from hot springs ; (c) when an isomorphoiis carbonate 
is present to serve as a nucleus ; (d) by chemical precipitation in certain 
saline waters in the presence of sulphate. The preservation of aragonite 
in any but recent geological formations may depend on its having been 
kept dry, or on the presence of impurities, which are more frequent in 
aragonite than in calcite and which reduce the rate of transformation by 
water by reducing the solubility below that of calcite. In older rocks, 
fossil shells of such a type that they were presumably aragonite originally, 
now consist of calcite.^ The change from aragonite to calcite is accom- 
panied by a 10 per cent, increase m volume. The heat of transformation 
is so small, however, that there appears to be some doubt as to whether 
it is positive or negative. ' It is possible that it may be positive at 
ordinary temperatures and negative at higher ones.® 

jU-Calcium carbonate is too unstable to be found as a mineral, and 
a-calcium carbonate is only stable above 970° C., the temperature of 
transition from calcite.'^ 

A number of colour tests have been suggested for distinguishing 
aragonite from calcite in minerals. These depend on the different 
reactivities of the two modifications towards different salt solutions.® 

Calcium carbonate may be prepared by precipitation of a soluble 
calcium salt with an alkali carbonate, or by neutralisation of calcium 


1 Rose, J. prakt. Chem., 1801, [1], 82, 351; Poyg. Annalen, 1837, 42, 353; 1861, 

112, 43; Jaheaber,, 1856, 878; 1858, 126, Vator, ZeiUcli. Kryst. Min, 1893, 21, 433 ; 

1895, 24, 366, 378 ; 1898, 30, 295 , 1899, 31, 538 ; Adler, Zeitsch. angeu\ Chem., 1897, 

10, 431 ; Stocks, J. Soc. Chem. 2nd., 1902, 21, 527 ; Eooto, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 
1900, 33, 740; Meigen, Jahrb. Mmeu, 1903, 11, 19; Chem. Zentr., 1903, u, 1411 ; 1905, 

i, 1363 ; Hatschek, Chem. Zeit., 1909, 33, 49 ; Leitmeier, Jahrb. Miner , 1910, i, 49 ; 

Vetter, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 191 i, 48, 45. 

2 Lascktschenko, J. Riuss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1911, 43, 793 ; Sosman, Hostetter, and 
Merwin, J. Wash. Acad Sci., 1915, 5, 563 ; Johnston, Merwin, and Williamson, loc. cit. 
See also Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1860, iii, 156; Miron and Bruneau, Compt. rend., 1881, 
95, 182 ; Bourgeois, Ann. Chim. Phijs., 1883, [5], 29, 486 ; Bull Soc. chim., 1887, [2J, 47, 81 ; 
Adler, loc. cit. ; Vater, loc. cit. ; Foote, loc. at. 

3 Baokstrom, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem , 1921, 97, 179 ; see also Johnston, Merwin, and 
WiUiamson, loc. cit. 

^ Johnston, Merwin, and Williamson, loc. cit. ; see also Johnston and Williamson, 
J. Geol, 1916, 24, 729, see J. Chem. Soc., 1917, 112, Abs. 11, 213. 

5 Le ChateUer, Gompt. rend., 1893, 116, 390; de Forcrand, ibid, 1908, 146, 511; 
Laschtschenko, he. cit; Favre and Sdbermann, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1853. (31, ^7. 434- 
Baokstrom, he. cit, found -0*67 Cal. ^ 

® Johnston, Merwin, and Wilhamson, he. cit. 

^ Boeke, he. cit 

® Meigen, J. Chem. Soc., 1901, 80, Abs. li, 692; Chem. Zeit, 1910, 34, 1015; Hutchm- 
son, J. Chem. Soc., 1903, 84, Abs. li, 379; Thugutt, Chem. Zentr., 1910, ii, 1084- 
Niederstadt, Zeitsch angew. Chem., 1912, 25, 1219; Quercigh, Atti R. Accad. Lincel 
1915, [5], 24, i, 1231. 
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liydroxidc solution with oarl)oii dioxide. The latter is not an instan- 
taneous ])roecss luit may take a considerable time before it is 
eoinplc‘te. It is ]U‘obably jioxerned bv the rate ot‘ hydration of carbon 
dioxide.^ 

By fusion of the ]U'eei|utated carbonate with a mixture of sodium 
and potassium elilondes, ealeite in a visibly crystalline form may be 
oblained.- 

The specilic heat of calemui earlionate at ordinary temperatures 
is ()-2()27.3 Benrnault the following values for the specific heats of 
the different mineral forms at 09'^ C.** : — 


Iceland spar .... 0-20858 

Aragonite .... 0-20850 

White marble . . . 0-21585 

Grey marble .... 0-20989 

White elialk .... 0-21485 


( alcite is ]ihiosplioreseont under the cathode rays,^ and some speci- 
mens also when heated,*’ or on insolation.'^ 

On heating eahaum carbonate it decomposes into calcium oxide and 
carbon dioxule.'' The reaction is reversible at high temperatures, and 
for every tcinpiTalure there is a corresponding equilibrium pressure 
of carbon dioxide.*’ This behaviour is to be ex])eeted if the system 
consists ol'two solid jihases, calcium oxide and calcium carbonate, and 
a vapour phases carbon dioxide. At low temperatures dissociation 
and rc-ahsorption proceed very slowly, and depend very much on the 
condition of tlie solid jihases. Jolibois and Bouvicr found that the 
reaction is not c‘ompletely reversible when ])urc calcium carbonate 
alone forms tlu‘ starting-point. A mixture of calcium oxide and 

cakaum (*ari)onate must lx* used.^” Probably the difficulty is of purely 
mechanical origin. These authors regarded it as an indication that a 
solid solution of calcium oxide m calcium carbonate is formed. 

The follo’wing \’ahK‘s have been given for the dissociation pressures 
of eal(‘ium carlionate at difrerent temperatures^*^; — 

Temp(>nitun*, "V . r>(M) .mO IKKl arH) 700 750 800 850 900 960 1000 

Pressanxmin, inm*ur\ . 0-11 0*57 2:15 S 20 2.-)-3 68 168 373 773 1490 2710 

The temperatun^ of (lisso<‘iation at atmospheric pressure, 760 mm., 

ac(*ording to Bicsenfcld is 908 4 5° C. Hedvall found 913°~923° C.,^^ 

* \'orlantJt*r and Struh<*. Her., 1913* 4^, 172; Thoil, ibid., 1913, 46, 241, 867. 

^ BourgCMds, Ann. Clnin, Phf/n.., 1883, [5], 29 , 486. 

^ NeniMt, Kort-f, and Lmdumaiin, Sifzungfibe). K. Akad. Wi^n. Berlin, 1910, 247. 
llegiiaidt, .Pu?. Ckim. /V///a‘., 1841, [3], I, 129. Kopp found 0-206 for calcspar and 
0-203 for aragonite, Annakn, Sitppl, 1864-5, 3, 295. 

Crookes, Proc. Rog. Boc., 1881, 32 , 206; de Boisbaudran, Compt. rend., 1886, 103 , 

468. 

Pisani, Campt. rend., 1014, 158, 1121. 

^ Hoadiion, Aimr. J, Sci., 1906, [4), 21, 301. 

^ (’alcium Oxuli-, p. 50 , 

® Debray, Compf. rend., 1867, 64 , 603 ; Lemoino, Ann. Chiin. Phys., 1872, [4], 27 , 308, 
JoUbois and Bouvier, Compf. rend., 1921, 172 , 1182. 

Soo also J^Iavricff, J. Rn.^s. Phijs. Clieni. Soc., 1909, 41 , i, 34. 

Riesenfeld, ,/. Chim. phys., 1909, 7 , 561 ; see also Zavrieff, Compt. rend., 1907, 145 , 
428 ; higher values were obtained by Bo Chatelier, Conipt rend., 1886, 102 , 1243. 

»» Hedvall, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1916, 98 , 47. 
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and Johnston 898° C.^ The latter obtained the following)* equation for 
the pressurc-tcniperaturc curve : — 

+1-1 logioT-0-0012T+8*882, 

where p is the pressure in mm. mercury and T the absolute temperature. 

Since aragonite is the unstable form, it should have a higher dissocia- 
tion pressure than calcite, but at the temperature at which rapid trans- 
formation into calcite begins, the pressures are only of the order of 0*01 
mm. and differences cannot l3e determined with accurac3^- 

The molecular heat of formation of precipitated calcium carbonate 
from calcium oxide and carbon dioxide is 43*3 Cal., of calcspar 42-0 
Cal., of aragonite 42-6 Cal., and of the carbonate at the temperature of 
deeomi^osition under a pressure of 1 atmosphere 34*76 Cal.® 

Marble is generally said to be of igneous origin, and Hall claimed to 
have obtained marble by the fusion of chalk, ^ but the experiments were 
repeated by later investigators without success.® Recently a substance 
of the characteristic appearance of marble has been obtained by heating 
anhydrous calcium chloride with hydrated sodium carbonate, or hydratecl 
chloride with anhydrous carbonate, for eight lioiirs at 300°-"305° C. 
under 24 atmospheres pressure ; or by saturating witli carlion dioxide, at 
room temperature,* a paste of precipitated chalk with saturated sodium 
chloride solution, and heating for eight hours at 300°“305° C. under a 
pressure of 27 atmospheres.^ Le Chateher supposed that he had obtained 
evidence of fusion of calcium carbonate, with or without pressure, at 
1020° C.,’ but this was questioned by Joannis,® and also by Bocke,®who 
found that it partially dissociated but did not melt even wdicn heated 
to 1400°-'! 500° C., under a pressure of carbon dioxide of 30 atmospheres, 
although the original line pow^der became crystalline. In later experi- 
ments, however, the latter succeeded in fusing Iceland spar at 1289° C. 
in carbon dioxide at 110 atmospheres pressure, but the work of Smith 
and Adams seems to indicate that the melting-point of calcium carbonate 
lies a little above 1340° C. under a pressure of about 1050 atmospheres.^^ 
An eutectic mixture containing 50 per cent, of calcium oxide fuses at 
1240° dzl° C. under about 40 atmospheres pressure. 

Calciuin carbonate is only very slightly soluble in water, but the 
solubility is greatly influenced by the concentration of carbon dioxide 
in solution,^® and this in its turn depends on the concentration or partial 
pressure of the gas in the vapour space above the solution. This influence 
is explained by the hydrolysis of calcium carbonate by water, forming 
the more soluble calcium hydroxide when the partial pressure of carbon 
dioxide is low, and by the formation of calcium bicarbonate, w^hich is 
also more soluble than the carbonate, when the partial pressure of carbon 
dioxide is high. After prolonged boiling of a suspension of calcium 
carbonate, the substance passing into solution is practically all calcium 

^ Johnston, J, Atner. Ghem. Soc., 1910, 32 , 938. 

2 Sosman, Hostetter, and Merwin, J. Wash. Acad. Sci., 1915, 5 , 563. 

® de Forcrand, Co 7 ript. rend., 1908, 146 , 511. 

^ Hall, Trans. Boy. 80 c. Edinburgh, 1799, 5 . 

5 Rose and Siemens, Pogg. Annalen, 1863, 118 , 565; Becher, Jahresber., 1886, 2301. 

® Copisarow, Trans. Ghem. 80 c., 1923, 123 , 785. 

‘ Le Chatelier, Gompt. rend., 1892, 115 , 817, 1009. 

® Joannis, ibid., 1892, 115 , 934, 1296. 

® Boeke, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1906, 50 , 244. 

Boeke, Jahrh. Miner., 1912, 1 , 91, see J. Ghem. 80 c., 1912, 102 , Abs. ii, 760. 

Smyth and Adams, J. Amer. Ghem. 80 c., 1923, 45 , 1167. 

^2 Binean, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1867, [3], 51 , 290. 
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hydroxide A By passing a \'ery rapid stream of ear])on dioxide through 
saturated hme- water at 15*^ C,, a coneeiitration of 2 29 grm. of ealeiuiu 
carbonate may be reached, but this only persists for a short time.- 



A srudy of tlie solubility of ealeium carbonate is, therefore, a study of 
the cciuiliiinum conditions in the ternary system, ealeium oxide; carbon 
dioxide : water, and for any one temperature a jiressure-concentration 
cur\T, consisting of three branches, might lie drawn, as shown in Fig. 5, 
wluc‘h giN'cs a general, Imt not an aeenrate, indication of the course of 
tlu^ (‘urvc‘ — the low-jircssure ])art of the curve being on a much larger 
scale than the higli-pressure part. 

The braneh AB rejiresents the slightly inercasing concentration of 
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the solution in contact with solid calcium h^^droxide for partial pressures 
up to about 10"^^ atmosphere, at which point, represented by B on the 
diagram, the solid phase, calcium carbonate, appears. The solubilit}^ 
then falls with increasing pressure to a minimum value at about 8 8x10“" 
atmosphere, as calculated by Johnston and Williamson from the solu- 
bility product.^ The solubility rises again, rapidly at first and then 
more gradually, until, at about 15 atmospheres pressure, marked by 
point C, a fresh solid phase, calcium bicarbonate, should appear/^ The 
line CD shows a slightly decreasing concentration of bicarbonate with 
further increase of pressure. 

It is probable that even at the minimum concentration"^-calcium 
ions in solution, which is the maximum of carbonate ions, more tHarT" 
50 per cent, of the negative ions still consist of hydroxyl and bicar- 
bonate ions. 

The solubility of calcium carbonate under normal atmospheric con- 
ditions, at a partial pressure of carbon dioxide of 3 x atmospheres, 
is 63 mgm. per litre. The failure of some investigators to state the 
partial pressures under which their experiments were conducted makes 
difficult any comparison between the determinations made. It is also 
possible that in some cases equilibrium was not reached.^ 

The solubility of calcium carbonate decreases with rise of tempera- 
ture. The following values have been obtained for the solubility of 
calcite at different temperatures under a partial pressure of 3 2X10"^ 
atmospheres ^ ; — 

Temperature, ^ C. . .1 21 23 30 

Mgm. CaCOg per litre . 82 60 57 55 

The solubility of aragonite is greater than that of calcite,® in accord- 
ance with the general relationship between stable and unstable forms. 
The ratio of solubilities has an average value of 1-07,® but there is a 
tendency for this to decrease as the temperature falls, ^ which suggests 
that aragonite becomes the stable form at low temperatures.’ 

A convenient method of expressing the solubility is by the solubility 
product constant, [Ca”] x [COg"], from which the saturation concen- 
tration for any given partial pressure of carbon dioxide can then be 
calculated. Certain assumptions must be made as to the amount of 
free and hydrated carbon dioxide in solution, the degree of ionisation of 
the different electrolytes, and so on. Values for calcite which are of the 
same order of magnitude have been calculated by different authors and 
are recorded m the table on the following page. 

The last value was obtained by recalculation from the data of McCoy 
and Smith, assuming that only a small part of the dissolved carbon 
dioxide is combined with water, and that, consequently, carbonic acid 
is a stronger acid than has previously been supposed. 

^ Johnston and Williamson, J. Amer, Ghem, Soc.y 1916, 38, 975. See table on p. Ill 

2 McCoy and Smith, ibid., 1911, 33, 468. See Bicarbonate. 

3 See for example, Ljubavin, J. Russ. JPhys. Ghem. Soc., 1892, 24, 389; Holleman, 
Zeitsch. physikal Ghem., 1893, 12, 125 ; Kohlrausch and Rose, ibid., 1893, 12, 234 ; Tread- 
well and Reuter, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1898, 17, 170; Seyler and Lloyd, Trans. Ghem 
Soc., 1909, 95, 1347. 

^ Wells, J. Wash. Acad. Sci., 1915, 5, 617. 

Kohlrausch and Rose, he. cit. 

® Kendall,^ Mag., 1912, [6], 23, 958. 

” See p. 108. 
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Temp., 

° 0 . 

Sol. prod. 

Authority. 

IG 

2 84xl(r® 

Ilodliinder, Zeitsch. phyaikal. Chew., 1900, 35, 
23. 

25 

9 3 X10-® 

McCov and Smith, J. Amer. Cliem. Soc.. 1911, 
33, 438. 

Johnston. ./ Amer. Chem. Soc., 1915, 37, 2001. 

16 

9 8x1 ()-» 

25 

7 19^1 ()-' 

Sevier and Idovd, Traim. Chem. Soc.. 1917, 
111, 994. 

25 

7 21.1 ()-■' 

Osaka, J. 2'oki/o Chem. Soc.. 1920, 41, 453. 


Johnston s lornnila for the relation hetwecn the solubility product 
ot ealoinin carbonate and the partial pressure of carbon dioxide is, 

„,K_ rCa-|x[HCO/p 

cP 

where “ n ” is the proportion of total carbon dioxide in the solution as 
earbonie acid, “ r ” is the ratio that is tlie ratio 

[H-]xLHC 03 'J/[ir]x|CO/'J, 

(FI 2 CO 3 ] I |HCO.,'] 

“ K ” is the solubility product constant, and “ eP ” is the molar con- 
centration ol the dissolved gas, “ P ” being the partial jiressure expressed 

in atmospheres, and where “a” is the absorjition coefficient of 

carbon dioxide. 

Using Wells’ data, Johnston and Wilhainson also calculated the solu- 
liility jiroduct for different tem})cratures ' : — 

Temp., °C. 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 

KxlO® . 12-2 11-4 100 9 9 9-3 S-7 81 

The changes of solubility caused by slight variations in the carbon 
dioxide content of the atmosphere arc of great importance geologically, 
for many natural waters are saturated with calcium carbonate, aiid 
alternate solution and deposition may bring about the transference of 
large quantities of it. The presence of other salts has also an important 
influence on the solubility. Ammonium salts, probably through the 
formation of a complex calcium-ammonium ion, can increase it to a 
considerable extent.® The solubility is, in general, increased by the 
presence of chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates, but decreased by alkali 
carbonates and alkahne earth salts. It is also increased in water con- 
taining humus, especially when alkali salts are also present.® In 

^ Johnston and Williamson, J. Amer. Ghem, Soc,, 1916, 38, 975. 

^ Brechsel, J. fiaht Chem., 1877, [2], 16, 169 ; Rindell, Zeiisch, phi/sikal Ohem,, 
1910, 70, 462 ; Warynski and Kouropatwmska, J. Ghim. phys., 1916, 14, 328; Backstrdm, 
ZeiUcK physihal, Ghern,, 1921, 97, 179. 

® Cameron and Seidell, J. Physical GJiem., 1902, 6, 50 ; Gothe, Ohem. Zeit, 1916, 

305, 326. 

VOL. III. : I. 
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chloride solutions the solubility passes through a maximum.^ Calcium 
carbonate is soluble in acids, with evolution of carbon dioxide. 

A colloidal solution of calcium carbonate can be obtained by passing 
carbon dioxide into a suspension of calcium oxide in methyl alcohol. 
Ultimately a solid jelly, soluble in methyl alcohol, is obtained. It is 
miscible mth benzene, chloroform, toluene, and ether, but is precipitated 
by acetone and carbon disulphide.^ 

The Hydrates of Calcium Carbonate . — By exposure of calcium 
saccharate to the air,^ or to an atmosphere of carbon dioxide at 0 ° C.,^ 
or by injecting carbon dioxide into an ice-cold sugar-lime solution 
through a capillary tube,^ crystals of the hexahydrate, CaCOg.eHgO, 
formerly supposed to be the pentahydrate, are obtained. They may 
also be prepared by slow precipitation at 0 ° C.^ In this case it is 
advisable to add a little potassium hydroxide, and the precipitate should 
be filtered, washed with alcohol and ether, and dried by suction as 
rapidly as possible.® The hexahydrate is thus obtained in colourless 
monoclinic crystals, which rapidly pass into calcite and water even 
when kept at 0 ° C. An attempt has been made by Mackenzie ^ to 
determine the transition temi^erature by means of the dilatometer, and 
it was found that below 5 ° C. the hydrate is fairly stable, but that, when 
the change has set in, lowering the temperature does not stop it. By 
boiling with absolute alcohol Pelouze obtained a trihydrate. According 
to Johnston and his co-workers only the hexahydrate exists, but 
Tschirwinsky described two mineral forms, trihydrocalcite, CaCOg.SHgO, 
and pentahydrocalcite, CaCOg.SHgO.’ 

Double Salts , — The best known, and most widely distributed, 
naturally occurring double carbonate of calcium is dolomite, or bitter 
spar, which may contain varying proportions of calcium to magnesium, 
and is, therefore, to be regarded as a solid solution rather than as a 
compound.® It forms yellow or white, massive, crystalline aggregates 
of density 2 8 - 2 - 95 . It is harder than limestone, and less easily soluble 
in acids. It is sometimes used for building-stone. On heating to 400 ° C. 
it becomes capable of setting with water like cement.® Dolomite may 
be formed artificially by the action of ammonium carbonate on calcium 
and magnesium chlorides in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide.^® Plumbo- 
calcite has already been mentioned. 

By the action of sodium carbonate solution on calcium hydroxide, 
pirssonite, Na2Ca(C03)2.2H20, gaylussite, Na2Ca(C03)2.5H20, or the 
anhydrous salt, Na2Ca(C03)2, may be formed, depending on the condi- 

^ Cameron and Robinson, J. Physical Chem., 1907, ii, 577. 

® Neuberg and Rewald, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1907, 820 ; Biochem. 
Ze%t$ch., 1908, 9, 537. 

® Pelouze, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1831, [2], 48, 301 ,* Compt rend., 1865, 60, 429 ; Becquerel, 
Ann. Chim. Phys., 1831, [2], 47, 5 ; Salm-Horstmar, Annalen, 1835, 16, 193 ; Rammels- 
berg, Ber., 1871, 4, 569, 

4 Mackenzie, Trans, Chem. Soc., 1923, 123, 2409. 

® Pelouze, Gompt. rend., 1865, 60, 429; Roth, J. prakt. Ghent., 1855, [1], 65, 253; 

, Vetter, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1911, 48, 55. 

^ Johnston, Merwin, and WilHamson, Arrter. J. Sci., 1916, [4], 41, 473. 

’ Tschirwinsky, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1909, 46, 302. 

® Spangenberg, ibid., 1913, 52, 629^ but see Mitchell, Trans. Ohem. Soc., 1923, 123, 
1055. 

® DeviUe, Gompt. rend., 1865, 61, 975; Jahresber., 1865, 798; Crace-Calvert, Compt. 
rend., 1865, 61, 1168 ; Jahresber., 1865, 798. 

Spangenberg, loc. cit. 
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tions of temperature and concentration.^ Three double calcium 
potassium salts, K2Ca(C03)25 003)5.61120, have 

also been obtained.^ The anhydrous double salts, Na2Ca(C03)2 and 
K2Ca(C03)2, may be prepared by fusion.® 

A compound of calcium cliloride with calcium carbonate has been 
described.^ 

By fusing together calcium and lithium carbonates in a current of 
carbon dioxide, a compound, probably of composition CaC03.2Li2C03, 
is formed. It is readily decomposed by watcr.^ 

Basic Calcium Carbonate. — By heating quicklime in carbon dioxide 
Raoult obtained two compounds, to which he gave the formulae 2Ca0.C02 
and 3Ca0.2C02, and possibly also the compounds 4Ca0.3C02 and 
5Ca0.2C02. The two former are hydrated and set like cement when 
treated with water, giving CaC03.Ca(0H)2 and 2CaC03.Ca(0H)2.‘’ The 
vapour jiressure curve of calcium carbonate at high temperatures, how- 
ever, hardly favours the ^dew that a basic carbonate may be formed, 
nor yet that solid solutions of oxide in carbonate are possible.’^ 

Uses. — The chief use of calcpim carbonate is for the production of 
quicklime.® It can also be used wherever a cheap mild alkali is 
required. 

Calcium carl)onate, as well as lime, has a beneficial action on the 
soil apart from the neutralisation of the soil acids. It is more suita])le 
for the lighter soils, but can also increase to some extent the permeability 
of heavy soils.® It increases the availability of nitrogen.^® 

Calcium Bicarbonate. — As has already been seen from McCoy and 
Smith’s determinations of the solubility of calcium carbonate, calcium 
hydrogen carbonate as a solid phase only becomes stable under a 
pressure of about 15 atmospheres. It is evident, therefore, that under 
ordinary conditions it must be a very unstable compound.'^ 

By, precipitating calcium chloride with ])otassium, or, preferably, 
ammonium bicarbonate at 0"^ C., filtering, washing with ice-cold water 
saturated with carlion dioxide, and then with ice-cold alcohol and ether, 
and drying at 0° C., a compound is formed of composition corresponding 
to the formula CaC03.1 75H2CO3. The fine white powder first obtained 

^ Bousaingault, Pogg. Ayinalen, 1820, 7, 97 ; Wegacheicler and Walter, MonaUh , 
1907, 28, 633 ; Wegscheidor, Annalen, 1907, 351, 87 ; Butschli, J. praJd. Ckem., 1907, 
[2], 75, 556; Entzache, ibid., 1864, [1], 93, 339; Barre, Gompt rend, 1912, 154, 279; 
Eedotiov, Zeifsch. nnorg. Chem., 1913, 82, 341. 8ee also Kremann, Applications of 
Physico-Chemical Theory (Constable & Co., Ltd.), translated by Potts, 1913. 

- Butschli, Ghem Zentr., 1907, i, 1138 ; Barre, he. cif. ; Datta and Mukherjoa, Pror, 
Chem Soc., 1913, 29, 185. 

3 Le Ohatelier, Gompf. rend , 1894, 118, 415 ; Niggli, Zeitsvh. anorg. Chem., 1919, 106, 
126. 

^ Fntzsche, J. inaht. Chem., 1861, [IJ, 83, 213. 

Lebeau, Ami. Gkim. Phys., 1905, [8J, 6, 437. 

Raoult, Gov^it rend , 1881, 92, 189, 1457. 

" See p. i09. Contrast Barium Peroxide. 

® See p. 150. 

® Engels, Landw. Vermichs-stat, 1914, 83, 408, see J. Chem Soc., 1914, 106, Abs. i, 
468. 

Brown, Gentr. Baht. Par,, 1912, ii, 34, 148, see J. Chem. Soc., 1912, 102, Abs. ii, 
670; Lommermann and Fresenius, Bied. Zentr., 1912, 41, 660, see J. Ghem. Soc., 1912, 102, 
Abs. n, 1200; Potter and Snyder, Soil Science, 1916, i, 76, see J. Chem. Soc., 1916, iio, 
Abs. 1, 459 ; Blair and McLean, Soil Science, 1916, i, 489, see J, Ghem. Soc., 1916, no, 
Abs. i, 590. 

Keiser and Leavitt, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1908, 30, 1711 ; Keiser and McMaster, 
ibid., 1714. 
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rapidly becomes pasty and eA^olves a considcral^le qiiautil>’ of <»as if the 
temperature is allowed to riscJ 

If a solution of calcium bicarbonate which is just neutral lo ])hcn()h 
phthalem is analysed, its composition corresponds to the formula 
CaCOg.l SllaCOg,- but this is not necessarily any indication of the com- 
position of the bicarbonate. 

It is the presence of the acid carbonate of calcium which is the 
main cause of the temporar^^ hardness of water. 

Calcium Trithiocarbonate.-- -By the action of carlion disulphide^ 
on calcium hydrosulphide only double compounds of calcium trithio- 
carbouate and calcium hydroxide can be obtained, and not the sinpilc 
salt.^ From aqueous solutions reddish-yellow needles of the composition 
3Ca(OH)2.CaFS3 OFIgO separate, and from alcoholic solutions similar 
needles eorres))ondin.a' with Ihc formula Ca(OII)2.CaCS3.2l-loO. On 
acidifying' a solution of cither compound, onc-third of the sulphur is 
evolved as sulphuretted hydrogen. Sulphur dissolves in the solution, 
forming a solution of ])erthiocarbonatc. 

Calcium Perthiocarbonate. — If a stream of hydrogen saturated 
with carbon disulphide vapour be passed through an aqueous solution 
of calcium ])olysulphide, and the solution evaporated in xhicuo, dark red 
needles of composition Ca('S4.2Ca(On)2.8n20 deposited."^ 

When alcoholic solutions are employed, addition of ether prccijiitates 
oils which take a long time to crystallise. These contain jierthio- 
carbonate and also a large and varying amount of calcium thiosulphate. 
On drying in vacuo ^ or in a current of hydrogen, they dcconqiosc, leaving 
hydrated calcium poly sulphides. 

Calcium Cyanide, Ca(CN)2, is obtained, in solution only,^ by 
treating calcium hydroxide with a solution of hydrocyanic acid,® or 
by fusing' calcium ferrocyanide out of contact with air and extracting 
with water.’ Very dilute solutions are stable, but il‘ concentrated above 
15 per cent, they decompose rapidly, evolving ammonia and hydro- 
cyanic acid and precipitating lime. Owing to the hydrolysis of the 
cyanide, the solution has an alkaline reaction and a large j^artial pressure 
of hydrocyanic acid. Even so weak an acid as carbonic acid decom- 
poses the cyanide, liberating hydrocyanic acid. 

A double calcium cuprous cyanide, CaCu(CN)3.4H20, in prismatic 
needles,® and two calcium mercury salts, CaHg2(CN)6.3H20 (and 
8H2O), in colourless hygroscopic needles, and Ca2Hg3(CN)io.6ll20, 
in leaflets,® have been described. There are also two calcium man- 
ganocyanides, Ca2Mn(CN)6 and CaMn2(CN)6, a manganicyanide, 
CagMn2(CN)j25^® a crystalline double calcium silver cyanide, and an 

1 Keiser and Leavitt, he. cit. 

® Keiser and McMaster, he. cit. 

3 Yeoman, Trans. Ghem. Soc , 1921, 119 , 47. See also Sestini, Gazzetla, 1871 , i, 473 ; 
Walker, Ghem News, 1874, 30 , 28 ; Veley, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1885, 47 , 478 ; O’Donoghue 
and Kahan, ibid., 1906, 89 , 1812 ; Berzelius, Pogg, Annalen, 1826, 6 , 444. 

^ Yeoman, he. cit. 

5 But see Basset and Germain, French. Patent, 324232 (1902): J. Soc. Ghem. Ind.. 
1903 22 , 554. V / » 

® Joannis, Arm. Ghim. Phys., 1882, [ 5 ], 26 , 482. 

’ Schulz, J. jprakt. Ghem., 1856, [ 1 ], 68 , 257. 

8 Grossmann and von der Forst, Zeitsch, anorg. Ghem., 1905, 43 , 94. 

® Grossmann and von der Forst, Bet., 1904, 37 , 4141. 

w Eaton and Fittig, Annalen. 1868 , 145 , 157 ; Descamps, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1881, [51, 
24 , 178. For calcium platinocyanide, and ferro- and ferri-cyanides, see Vol, IX. of this 
series, Parts I. and II, 
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uncry stallisable calcium zinc cyanide. A compound, Hg(CN) 2 .Ca(CN) 2 . 
HgIg.THoO, is apparently immediately formed in solution on mixing 
mercuric cyanide and calcium iodide. The heat of formation is 49*5 
Cal.i 

Calcium Oxycyanide, Ga(GN)2.3Ca0.15H20, can be obtained 
by evaporating a solution of calcium cyanide in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. The imdissolved portion left when hydrocyanic acid is allowed 
to act upon an excess of milk of lime is the same product. It crystallises 
in small needles which are decomposed by water and alcohol. 

At atmospheric temperature gaseous hydrocyanic acid reacts 
with solid calcium hydroxide, producing the compound 3Ca(OH)o. 
2Ca(CN)2.18H20.‘' 

Calcium Cyanamide, GaGNa* — In 1895, after Moissan’s and 
Willson’s discovery^ made practicable the preparation of carbides on a 
commercial scale, Frank and Caro attempted the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by heating alkali or alkaline earth carbides to a sulficiently 
high temperature in free nitrogen. It was found that, whereas the 
alkalies gave cyanide, the barium compound contained a large proportion 
of cyanamide, and calcium formed cyanamide only, between 1100° 
and 1200° C. The discovery that calcium cyanamide could be used in 
agriculture as a nitrogenous fertiliser resulted in the rapid development 
of the cyanamide industry which began at Odda in 1908.^ 

Calcium carbide is used as the raw material instead of lime and 
coke because the temperature required for the formation of the carbide, 
which appears to be necessarily an intermediate product, is above the 
decomposition temperature of the cyanamide.® 

The carbide is crushed to a fine powder, sieved, and packed in 
perforated steel retorts previously lined with corrugated paper. These 
are transferred to heat-insulated ovens lined with fire-brick and fitted 
with a carbon rod through the centre. The latter heats the furnace by 
the resistance it offers to an electric alternating current passed through it. 
When the necessary temperature is reached in the neighbourhood of the 
carbon rod, pure dry nitrogen is passed in and absorption begins m 
accordance with the equation — 

CaC2+N2=CaCN2+C. 

As the reaction is exothermic, the mass rapidly becomes incandescent, 
and an average temperature of 1100°-1200° C. is maintained until 
absorption is complete, but it must not be allow'ed to rise above about 
1300^-1400® C., or the process will be reversed.'^ The decomposition 

^ Varet, Compt. rend., 1895, I2i, 499. 

Joannis, he. cit. 

^ Pmcass, Chem. Zeit., 1922, 46, 347. 

^ Sec Oalemm Carbide. 

Frank, Zeitsch. angeiv. Chem., 1903, 16, 536; 1906, 19, 835 ; J. Soc. Ohem. hid., 
1908, 27, 1093 ; Trans. Faraday Soc., 1908, 4, 99 ; Caro, Chem. Trade J., 1909, 44, 621 ; 
Zeitsch. mujew. Ghem , 1909, 22, 1178; Eiiwein, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1906, 12, 551; 
see also Engineering, 1914, 98, 267. 

® Kudofe, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1907, 54, 170 ; Kiihlmg, Ber., 1907, 40, 310 ; but see 
Erlwem, Zeitsch. angew. Ohern., 1903, 16, 533; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1903, 22, 794; Cyamd- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin, English Patent, 1G298 (1902), J. Soc. Ghem. hid., 1903, 22," 554 ; 
U.S. Patent, 757185 (19041, ibid., 1904, 23, 489 ; Bonmngtoii and Akens^ American 
Patent, 1021445 (1912), from Kohler, Die Industrie der Ggimverbindungen (Braunschweig), 
1914, p. 115. 

’ Matignou, Ann. Chim. Phys , 1908, [8J, 14, 51 ; Lo Blanc and Eschmann, Zeitsch* 
Elektrochem., 1911, 17, 20. 
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temperature vanes witli the piiritj^ of the carbide and the pressure of 
nitrogen.^ 

The process may be made either contmuous or discoiitimious. The 
nitrogen is obtained by the iraetional distillation of liquid air or by 
jiassing air over heated copper. Heat may also be a]iphcd to tlic furnace 
by a gas llame.^ 

The cold product, containing about 20 per cent, of nitrogen, luis a 
dark grey colour owing to the separated carbon. It is crushed, ground, 
and sprayed with a small quantity of w'ater to decompose any unchanged 
carbide and slake any free lime. Finally, it is mixed with a little mineral 
oil to render it dustless. It is stated that sugar or similar solutions, 
derived from molasses or cellulose manufacture, are better than mineral 
oil for this purpose, as they combine with lime to form suerates for 
example, which act as a binding agent for the dust and aid the action 
of the feitihscr by the development of bacteria." 

The total yearly production in 1013 \vas 150,000-160, 000 metric 
tons, but ill 1918 it had reached nearly 800,000 metric tons. 

There are several trade names for (‘alciuni cyanamide indicating 
products of slightly varying composition 

Lime nifrogen is the crude calcium cyanamide sim[)ly ground to a 
line powder after removal from the oven. It contains about 55 per (‘ent. 
calcium cyanamide, 2 per cent, calcium carbide, and about 20 per cent, 
free lime. 

Cyancnind is the trade name for the completely hydrated material 
prepared for use as a 1‘ertiliser in the United States, America. It 
contains about 48 per cent, calcium cyanamide, 27 per cent, calcium 
hydroxide, and no carbide. 

NitroUm or niirolime is the tirade name for the material sold in 
England for agricultural purposes. It is lime nitrogen with just enough 
water to destroy the carbide, but practically all the free lime is present 
as calcium oxide, 

Kalkstickstojj\ the German commercial product, is similar to nitrolim. 

Stickstojfkalk was formerly the crude calcium cyanamide made at 
Westeregeln by nitrifying calcium carbide containing about 10 per cent, 
of calcium chloride, according to Polzeniusz’s process,^ whereby the 
temperature of reaction is lowered.^ Its manufacture was discon- 
tinued in 1910. 

Calciocian amide is the carefully hydrated Italian commercial product. 

Cyanamide de ccdcium is the corresponding French product.^ 

1 Seep. 119. 

AUmand and Williams, J. Soc. Ghem. hid,, 1919, 38 , 304R. 

® Caro gives an account of a variety of methods suggested for romovmg causticity and 
dust, Chem, Zeit., 1920, 44 , 53 ; Stutzer, German Patent, 226340, see Ghem. Tech. Rep,, 
1910, 34 , 527 ; Stutzer also suggested the addition of calcium nitrate and partial fusion 
by heating the mixture to 40° C„ German Patent, 242164, Chem. Tech. Rep., 1912, 36 , 
581, as well as the addition of inorganic colloids, German Patent, 242522, ibid , 1912, 
36 , 57. 

4 Polzeniusz, German Patent, 163320 (1901) ; Chem. Ze%t., 1907, 31 , 968. 

Por further details of manufacture, etc., see Pranke, Cyanamid (Williams & Norgate),’ 
1913; Pring, The Electric EurTiace (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1921, p. 131; Martin, 
Industrial Chemistry, Inorganic (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1917, vol. i, p. 475 ; Thorpe, 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1912, vol. iii, p. 701 ; Williams,' 
Cyanogen Compounds (ChurchiU), 1915, p. 264; “Calcium Carbide and Nitrogen Pro- 
ducts,” Engineering, 1914, 98 , 267, 294, 351, 406, 466 ; Knox, Fixation of Atmospheric 
Nitrogen (Gurney & Jackson), 1914. p. 89. 
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The effect of the presence of various oxygen-free salts on the tempera- 
ture of nitrogen absorption has been studied by several investigators.^ 
Calcium chloride, which has a lower melting-point than calcium fluoride, 
is more effective in reducing the temperature of the reaction and thus 
accelerating it,^ but a limit is reached. Sulphides, which have a high 
melting-point, are without influence.^ Potassium carbonate accelerates 
the reaction, the optimum concentration at 900° C. being 4 per cent.^^ 
In general, bromides and iodides cause a greater acceleration than 
chlorides. Metals of low atomic weight have a greater influence than 
those of higher in the same periodic group.^ Bredig regarded the 
accelerating action as simply due to partial fusioii by which the pro- 
tective coating of calcium cyanamide is removed, and the unchanged 
carbide exposed to tire action of the nitrogen. This seems plausible, 
but Polzeniusz suggested that, with added calcium salts, there is 
intermediate formation of calcium nitride by the action of nitrogen on 
the ions of the added salt dissociated in the fused mixture.® 

In connection with the influence of foreign salts on the rate of absorp- 
tion, it is interesting to note that Moissan could observe no reaction 
between nitrogen and pure calcium carbide, at least up to 1200° C.® 
Calcium cyanamide may also be obtained by fusing calcium cyanate,'^ 
or by fusing cyanamide, CN.NH 2 , or urea,® with lime. It forms colour- 
less crystals which sublime at 1050° C. at atmospheric pressure.® 

The molecular heat of formation of calcium cyanamide from carbide 
diminishes with increasing temperature, as is seen from the following 
table : — 

Temperature, ° C. . . 1100 1200 1300 1400 

Heat of formation in Cal. . 63*9 27*0 18*8 15*2 

The heat of formation from its elements is 94*820 Cal. if amorphous 
carbon be employed, or, if this be replaced by diamond, 91*480 Cal.® 

As there are four phases present, three solid and one gaseous, and 
three components, the system is monovariant, and for every temperature 
there should be a definite dissociation pressure of nitrogen.^^ The 
following values have been found experimentally : — 

Temperature, ° C. 1053 1114 1160 1223 1278 1308 1378 1448 

Pressure, cm. mer- 
cury . . 2*3 6*8 12*5 22*4 27*3 28*3 37*8 44*4 

^ Kiihlmg, loc. cit. 

“ Carlson, Ghe 77 i. Zeii , 1906, 30, 1261 ; Poerster and Jacoby, Zeitsch. EUktroche^n,, 
1907, 13, 101 ; 1909, 15, 820 ; see also Rudolfi, Zeitsch, anotg. Ghein , 1907, 54, 170. 

® Polzeniusz, Ghem. ZeiL, 1907, 31, 958. 

* PoUacoi, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 665. 

® Bredig, Praenkel, and Wilke, %bid., 1907, 13, 69, 605. 

® Moissan, Gompt. rend., 1894, Ii8, 501. 

’ Dreclisei, J. praht. Ghem., 1877, [2], 16, 200. 

8 Kameyama, J. Coll. Eng. Tokyo Imp. Univ., 1920, 10, 173, 209, 249, see J. Soc. 
Ghem. Ind., 1920, 39» 818A, and Ghem. Abs., 1921, 15, 1110. 

® de Kay Thompson and Lombard, Met. Ghem. Eng., 1910, 8, 682 ; EhrHoh, Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 529, gives the sublimation temperature of the pure compound as 

1300® Q 

de Kay Thompson and Lombard, loc. cit. ; see also Dolch, Zeitsch. Elektroche^n., 1920, 
26, 456. Ehrlich gives the heat of the reaction CaC2H-N2=CaCN2-l-C as 61 -4 Cal. 

le Blanc and Eschmann regarded the system as divariant, Zeitsch. Elektrochein., 
1911, 17, 20; see also Ehrlich, ibid., 1922, 28, 529. 

de Kay Thompson and Lombard, Met, Ghem. Eng., 1910, 8, 617, 682. 
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Kameyama found that the temperature at which the dissociation 
pressure of nitrogen is one atmosphere is 1754° C. if the carbon be 
present as graphite, or 1690° C. for amorphous carbon.^ 

The higher the pressure is raised above the dissociation pressure for 
any one temperature, the more readily will the formation of cyanamidc 
take place at that temperature, but Pollacci found that a limit is reached 
at two atmospheres.^ 

Oxygen reacts with calcium cyanamidc at 420°- 1-50° C\ with the 
formation of calcium carbonate and nitrogen. Below 1070° C. carbon 
dioxide gives calcium carbonate or calcium oxide according to tem- 
perature, and nitrogen, wliilst above 1110 ° C. the separation of carbon 
takes place owing to the action of the carbon monoxide ])roduccd. 

CaCN2+CO=CaO-f2C+N2. 

Carbon monoxide alone exerts no action on calcium evanamidc up to 
1000° C.3 

Calcium cyanamidc is insoluble in alcohol but easily soiuhlc in 
water, about 2-5 grin, dissolve in 100 c.c. ol* water at 25° C. It is hydro- 
l 37 sed by water, forming the acid salt Ca^CN.NH).^. A basic salt, 
(Ca 0 H) 2 CN 5 ^. 6 H 20 , has rdso been separated from solutions containing 
excess of lime,^ and b}^ passing carbon dioxide into a solution of cakaum 
cyanamidc a compound. Ca(CN.N.C 02 ). 5 H 20 , is obtained.^ 

Two structural formukc ha\'e been given for calcium c\yanamid(‘, 
one representing it as the calcium salt of c^mnamidc, Ca —N — C=N, and 

‘ .N 

the other as the calcium salt of di-imide,C pCa."’ 


Uses . — A crude cyanide mixture known as ‘‘ surrogate,” to be used 
for the extraction of metals from their ores, can be obtained by heating 
the commercial calcium cyanamidc, which contains carbon, with sodium 
chloride,® 

CaCN2+C+2NaCl-=CaCl2+2NaCN, 
or, better still, with sodium carbonate, because the process is not 
reversible.’ Calcium c^mnamide may also be applied directly to the 
extraction of ores.® 

Calcium cyanamidc forms an intermediate product in one oJ' the 
methods of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. By treating with su]ier- 
heated steam, ammonia is obtained ^ — 


CaCNa +3H20==:CaC0^ + 2 NH 3 . 

It may also be used as the starting-point for the prejiaration of a 
number of organic compounds. By the action of water and carbon 
^ Kameyama, loc. cit. 

® ToUacci, Zeitsch. Elektroohem,, 1908, 14, 565. 

® Kameyama, he. cit ; see also Caro, Zeiisch. attgew. Chem., 1910, 23, 2405 
r 1878, [2], 18, 419 ; see also Mxlo, Gh&m. ZrniW., 191 i, ii, 1855. 

® Caro, Ze%tsch. anorg. Chem., 1909, 22, 1178. 

8 Erlwein, 6th Inter. Gong. Appl Ghem,, 1903. 

’ Caro, ^th Inter. Gong. Appl. Ghem., 1909; Zeitsch. angeuK Ghem., 1909, 32 1178 

623; 1911, 9, 21, 53, 123; U.a Patents 
976043, 976044, 976045 (1910); 1010347 (1911); J. Soc. Ghem. hid., 1910, 29, 1459; 
1912, 31^ 32. ’ 

» Snlzer, ZeiUsch. angew. Ohmn., 1912, 25, 1268 ; Manuelli, Amiali Ohim. Appl., 1914, 1 
Olmn. Soc., 19U, 106, Abs. i, 812; Oyanid-Gesellschaft, Zeitedt. awjew. 
Ghem., 1903, xo, 620. *, 
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dioxide in the cold, cyanamide is Ibrnicdd and by extrac‘ting with hot 
water, dieyano-diamide, (H.NCN).>, is obtained. The latter is used 
in the }:)roduetion ol certain org‘anic dyes and for reducing the tempera- 
ture of eonibustion of explosh'cs. By suitable treatment Mth dilute 
acids and a catalyst, urea, guanidine, and mtro-guanidine may be 
obtained.^ 

Calcium cyanamide also forms one of the constituents of the pre- 
paration ‘‘Ferrodur'’ used for case-hardcniiig and tempering iron 
and steel. 

Perhaps tlie most important use of nitrolime is as a fertiliser, but the 
fact that it may do serious harm if improperly used has caused it to fall 
into disfavour to some extent.*^ It should be applied to the soil at or 
before the time of sowing, and well distributed in not too large a quantity,^ 
and not as a top dressing.^ The nature of the soil should also be carefully 
considered. Nitrolime and its products do not readily disappear from 
clayey or sandy soils, but are decomposed in peaty soil.^* 

Nitrolime in too large quantities is toxic to plants, especially if it 
contains dicyanodiamidc.’ This eom])ound is also destructive to nitri- 
fying organisms, thus preventing the decomposition of the nitrolime 
from going further than the ammonia stage.^ Humus-containmg soils, 
however, apparently absorb dicyanodianiide to such an extent that the 
poisonous action disappears, and presumably the nitrogen becomes 
available for plant life.^ Nitrolime may be used as a weed-killer if 
scattered on the leaves when wetA® In the presence of the free lime, 
dicyanodiamide is thus produced. 

It is evident that it is important to know the amount of dicyano- 
diamide present in commercial calcium cyanamide. Caro and others 
have worked out methods of estimation which depend on the fact that 
cyanamide is precipitated by a salt of silver in presence of excess of 
ammonia, whilst silver dicyanodiamide is soluble, but may be preci- 
jiitated in the filtrate by the addition of a solution of potassium hydroxide. 

The fertilising value of nitrolime nitrogen is somewhat less than 
that of either nitric nitrogen or ammonium nitrogen,^! but it has the 
advantage of forming a fine, dry, non-hygroscopic powder. 

If used with mixed fertilisers, it is better with nitrates than with 
phosphates, which are said to be almost immediately reverted, and 

‘ (Jlpiani, Gazzefla, 19US, 38, li, 358. 

^ ImmendorJi and Kappen, J. Soc. Chem. Jud., 1912, 31, 257, 795; Kappen, with 
Immendorff or Kraus, vanous patents, ibid., 1912, 31 ; Ulpiani, Chem. Zentr., 1909. i, 
1915. 

3 Campbell and Gow, A'pp. Chem. Reports, 1920, 5, 288 ; Baumann, Chem. Zeit, 1920, 
44, 158, See, however. Marker, Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1922, 90, 419. 

^ Muntz and Nottm, Covipt. rend., 1908, 147, 902. 

^ Ttemy, Landw. Jahrb., 35, [4], 114, see J. Chem. Roc., 1908, 94, Abs. 11, 220. 
Bussell, App. Chem. Reports, 1920, 5, 372; Grazia. Chem. Zentr., 1908, 11, 1050; 
boo also Stutzor, Chem. Zeit., 1912, 36, 1141, 

von Seelliorbt and Muther, J. Landw., 1905, 53, 329, see J. Chem. Soc., 1906, 90, 
Abs. ii, 47 ; Bexs, Biochem. Zeitsch., 1910, 25, 477 ; Pfeiffer and Simmermacher, La^idw. 
Vers'uchs. Siat., 1917, 90, 415, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1918, 37, 67 A. 

3 Bussell, App. Chem. Reports, 1918, 3, 347 ; Cowio, J. Agnc. Sci., 1919, 9, 113, see 
J. Chem. Soc., 1919, xi6, Abs. i, 376. 

3 Linter, Bied. Zenti., 1919, 48, 414, see Chem. Abs., 1920, 14, 1727. 

Pranke, Gyanamid (Williams & Norgate), 1913, chap, ix. 

Baessler, Bied. Zentr., 1911, 40, 302, see J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 100, Abs. ii, 650; 
Bussell, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1920, 39, 5B. 

^3 Hendrick, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1911, 30, 522. 
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which may also cause the rapid formation of dicyanodiamide.^ This, 
however, is contradicted by Pranke,^ and nitrolime is apparently often 
used in conjunction with superphosphates.^ Mixed with nitrates, it 
checks their too rapid decomposition, increases their availability, and 
secures a more lasting and uniform effect. The resulting dilution oP 
the cyanamide is also beneficial. 

The first stage in the absorption of nitrolime by the soil is the removal 
of free lime by the action of carbon dioxide. By a complex process, 
which is variously ascribed to the agency of colloids,^ ferric oxide,® 
zeolites,^ or bacteria,® urea is produced, and, by bacterial action, is ulti- 
mately transformed, first into ammonium salts, and finally into nitrates.® 

Calcium Cyanate, Ga(GNO) 2 , may be prepared in the electric 
furnace by heating together limestone and carbon, first at 1500° C., then 
at 2500° C., in presence of nitrogen, and, finally, at the latter temperature 
m a current of air. It is obtained in solution by passing the vapour of 
cyanic acid into milk of lime, but cannot be separated by crystallisation.^ 
It has been proposed as a nitrogenous manure.^® 

Calcium Gyanurate, Ga[H2(GNO)3j2.8H20, forms colourless 
needles sparingly soluble in hot water.^^ 

Calcium Thiocyanate, Ca(GNS) 2 , may be prepared synthetically 
by heating a 20-per-cent, ammonia solution in an autoclave with carbon 
disulphide and lime, 

2 NH 3 -f 2 CS 2 + 2 Ca(OH) 2 =Ca(CNS) 2 +CaS 04 . 

The sulphuretted hydrogen may be removed by carbon dioxide and the 
carbonate by filtration.!^ It can also be prepared by the action of 
thiocyanic acid on calcium carbonate,!® or by boiling cuprous or 
ammonium thiocyanate with lime and j^assing carbon dioxide through 
the solution to remove excess of lime. The salt crystallises from 
aqueous solution with difficulty. The formula of the crystals is 
Ca(CNS)2.3H20, and they are very deliquescent and soluble. The 
saturated solution boils at 143° C., and has an action on paper similar 
to that produced by caustic soda solution.!^ 

It forms a series of double salts with the heavy metal thio- 
cyanates, and with mercuric cyanide it gives crystals of the compound 
Ca{CNS)2.2Hg(CN)2.8H20.!® 

Galcium Selenocyanate has been obtained in crystalline needles.!® 

‘ Harger, Chem, Mel, Etig,, 1920, 23, 693. 

3 Pranke, ibid., 1920, 23, 1102, 

^ Russell, App. Chem, Reports, 1919, 4, 368. 

^ Lumia, Att%, B, Accad. Lincei, 1914, [5], 23, n, 659. 

^ Ulpiani, Gazzetta, 1910, 40, 1, 613 ; Henschel, Centr, Bait, Par., 1912, u, 34, 279, 
see J. Chem, Soc., 1913, 104, Abs. 1, 240 ; Lohnis, ib%d., 1915, 108, Abs^ 1, 656. 

® Reis, Biochem. Zeitsch., 1910, 25, 460, 477 , Stutzer and Reis, J. Landw., 1910, 58, 
65, see J, Chem, 80 c,, 1910, 98, Abs. u, 537 ; Stutzer, Chem. Zeii., 1912, 36, 1141. 

^ Cowie, J, Agric, 8 ci,, 1920, 10, 163. 

® Happen, Centr, Baht. Par., 1909, n, 24, 382, see J, Chem. 80 c , 1909, 96, Abs. ii, 
822 ; Maze, Vila, and Lemoigne, Compt. rend., 1919, 169, 921. 

® WiUiams, Cyanogen Compounds (Cburcliill), 1915, p. 174. 

Paure, Compt. rend., 1895, 121, 463. 

Williams, Cyanogen Compounds (Churchill), 1915, p. 178. 

Brock, Hetherington, Hurter, and Raschen, English Patent, 21451 (1893), see 
J. 80 c, Chem. Ind., 1894, 13, 1195. 

MeitzendorjBf, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 56, 70. 

^4 WUliams, Cyanogen Compounds (ChurchiU), 1915, p. 196. 

Bdckmann, Annalen, 1837, 22, 153 ; Cleve, Bull. 80 c. chim., 1875, [2J, 23, 71, 

Crookes, J. Che 7 u, 80 c., 1852, 4, 19. ’ 
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CALCIUM AND SILICON. 

Calcium Silicide, CaSio. — This compound was first obtained by 
Wohler, by heating’ togetlier a mixture of calcium chloride, metallic 
sodium, and sodium iluosilicate or crystallised silicon.^ It may be 
prepared by heating together m the electric furnace, lime or calcium 
carbonate with quartz and c-oal,- lime and silicon,'^ calcium chloride and 
silicon,*^ lime and silicon with tlie addition of calcium Ruoride or 
chloride,'* by direct combination of metallic calcium with silicon, 
or, finally, by heating together calcium hydride and silicon at 1000 °- 
1010 ° C. in an atmosphere of hydrogen.'^ 

CAlcium silicide forms a grey crystalline mass with a metallic lustre, 
and of the hardness of quartz. Its heat of Ibrmation is 208*7 Cal.,'^ and 
its density is 2*5. It is unaffected by hydrogen at red heat, but readily 
attacked by halogens. It is slowly attacked by water giving calcium 
hydroxide, silica, and hydrogen. With liydrolluoric acid it becomes 
incandescent. When exposed to I he air it is slowly oxidised, ibrming 
silica and hme. Concentrated hydi*ochloric acid reacts with it, giving a 
silicone, S 13 H 3 O 2 , but with the dilute acid, liydrogcn silicide is obtained, 
^^hiIst alkalies produce pure hydrogen.^ 

Goldsclmiidt proposed the use of a mixture of calcium and calcium 
silicide in thermite reactions.® If calcium silicide be added to a molten 
bath of iron or steel it acts as a deoxidising agent, and, owing to the heat 
of the reaction, as a reheaterA® 

Calcium Monosilicide, GagSig. — Indications of the existence of 
another silicide haye several times been observed. The formula 
Ca 3 Si 2 has been ascribed to a compound obtained by heating together 
powdered silicon and calcium filings in the projDer proportions at 1000 ° 

It seems probable, however, that the true composition is represented by 
the formula, CaoSi^.'^ 

This compound gives spontaneously inflammable silicon hydride 
with dilute mineral acids, leaving a residue of hydrated silica. With 
concentrated acids there is a slow evolution of hydrogen. It is attacked 
by ammonia, and more readily by hot water than by cold. By heating 
with hydrogen, practically pure disilicide, mixed with calcium hydride, 

’ Wohler, A7i7Uileti» 18(53, 125 , 250 ; 127 , 257. 

^ do Chalmot, A^ner. Okem. J., 1896, 18 , 319; Brii, Rejhi 1900, 699 ; 

Bradley, Chem,. News, 1900, 82 , 149. 

® Moissan, Compt. rend., 1898, 127 , 584; Moissan aud Dilthey, ibid., 1902, 134 , 503 ; 
Ann Chini. Fliys,, 1902, [7J, 26 , 289. 

Jungat and Mewes, German Patent, 167616, Ohem Zentu, 1905, 1 , 19-4. 

® Goldschmidt, Chem. Ze^itr., 1908, ii, 271. 

® Honigsehmid, Monatsh., 1909, 30 , 497. 

’ Wohler and Muller, Zeifsch. anorg. Gliem., 1921, 120 , 49. 

® Moi&san and Dilthcy, he. cif. ; Honigsehmid, loc. cit. 

® Goldschmidt, Zeitsch. Elehtroche^n., 1908 , 14 , 558 ; see also Watts and Breckenridgo, 
J, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1908, 27 , 752 ; Berger, Compt. rend., 1920, 170 , 1492 ; 171 , 29. 

Anderson, Raw Material, 1921, 4 , 51, see Chem. Abs., 1921, 15 , 360l See also 
Vickers, Metals and their Alloys (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1923, p. 46. 

Le Chatelier, Bull. Boc. chm., 1897, [31, 17 , 793; Tamaru, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1909, 62 , 81 ; sec also Kolb, ibid , 1909, 64 , 342 ; but see Honigsehmid, ibtd.f 1910, 66 , 
414. 

* Honigsehmid, Monahh., 1909, 30 , 497 ; Hackspill, Bull Soc. chbn., 1908, [4J, 3 , 
619. 
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is formed. At 1050° C. the moiiosilicide, in the absence of air, dis- 
sociates into the disiheide and calcium. 

The density of the moiiosilicide, mixed with a little uncombined 
silicon, is 2*346. The heat of formation is 166*3 Cal.^ 

Calcium Silicalcyanide, Ga(SiAl) 2 . — ^This compound is regarded 

Reynolds as analogous to calcium cyanide, silicon taking the place 
of carbon, and aluminium of nitrogen.® It may be obtained by the 
action of calcium, in small portions at a time, on a fused mixture of 
silicon and aluminium. After cooling, a dark grey mass showing 
brilliant crystalline faces remains. It is readily attacked by solutions 
of sodium and potassium hydroxides and by hydrochloric acid, slowly 
by boiling nitric acid, and not at all by hot sulphuric acid. Oxygen 
has not much action until the temperature of the oxyhydrogen flame 
has been reached, but, if heated to low redness in a stream of moist 
oxygen, the compound is converted into a white mass of the same 
composition as the mineral anorthite, CaAlaSigOg.^ 

Calcium Silicates.^ — Monocalcium Silicate or Calcium Meta- 
silicate, CaSiOg, is found in nature as the mineral xvollasionite, generally 
in calcareous rocks in volcanic regions. There is also a double calcium 
magnesium silicate, diopside, CaSiOg.MgSiOg,® and a hydrated form, 
plomhierite, CaSiOg.HgO. Calcium metasilicate, in addition, takes 
part in the formation of a number of polybasic silicates. It is also 
produced during the crystallisation or devitrification of certain acid 
slags or of ordinary glass. ^ 

It can be prepared by heating together lime and silica with, or 
without, calcium chloride,^ or a mixture of calcium and sodium chlorides,® 
or in the wet way by the action of potassium silicate on calcium acetate.® 
Lime and precipitated silica begin to react at 1011° C., but the reaction 
is more vigorous above 1400° 

The natural compound has not the same optical characters as the 
artificial.il Both crystallise in the monoclinic system, but the artificial 
compound is pseudo-hexagonal, and the name pseudo- wollastonite is 
given to it. The two are also distinguished as a- (artificial) and 
p-metasilicate. 

Wollastonite is stable below about 1200° C .,12 and pseudo -wollastonite 
above. The transformation of the former into the latter is easily 
observed, but the reverse change is never obtained by simple cooling. 
Certain substances, however, catalyse the transition from the a- to the 
p-form, probably by acting as a solvent, for example, excess of calcium 


^ Wohler and Muller, he, ciL 
2 Reynolds, P?oc Hoy. jSoc., 1913, 88 A, 37 . 

» It may also, perhaps, be regarded as a calcium aluimno-siUoide, especially lu view 
ot its oxidation product, but Keynolds oonsidera that this is unlikely because of the un- 
reaiuiness 01 aluminium and silicon to combine with one another. 

^ See Le Chatelier, La SiUce et les Silicates (Hermann et Fils), 1914. 

^ AUen, White, Wright, and Larsen, Amer. J, Sc%.-, 1909, [41 27 1 * 

Bourgeois, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1883, [ 5 ], 29 , 433 . 

7 Lechartier, Compt. rend., 1868, 67 , 41. 

8 Gorgeu, ibid., 1884, 99 , 256. 

8 Becquerel, ibid., 1874, 79 , 82. 

^8 B.edYa>]l, Zeitsch. anoig. Chem., 1916,98, 57. 

11 ^ourgeois, foe cit.; Men, White, and Wright, Amer. J, Scl, 1906, [ 4 ], 21 , 89. 

iJ 1906. 28 , 1089 ; AUen, White, and Wright, 

mil hi 1 u*”” 398 ; Day and Sosman, Amer. J. ScL, 

1911, [4], 31 , 341 ; Ferguson and Merwin, ibid., 1919, [ 4 ], 48 , 165. 
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oxide or silien, enlciiim vanadate^ or calcium fluoride.- The transition 
apparently produces no thermal effect.^ 

The density of wollastomtc is 2*910/ and of pscudo-wollastonite 
2 *91 4.^ \"alucs ranging from 1500°-1540° C. ha^x been given for the 
melting-point of pseiido-'wollastonite l)y different investigatoi’s/ but, 
according to Doelter, these are all too high, due to a lag in the deter- 
minations, and the true value lies between 131 0° and 1 380° C.'^ Leitmeier 
also obtained a low value and found that it wanes with the size of the 
particles. Tlie melting of fine grams begins at 1350° C., the whole 
becoming liquid at 1 - 110 ° C., whilst coarse grains begin to melt at 
1420° 

Doelter found a metastable melting-point for wollastonite betAveen 
1240° and 1320° C.’ 

The molc‘(*iilar heat of formation of calcium metasilicale from silica 
and eal(‘ium oxide is 10*1 Cal.'^^ The spccilic heat of wollastonite is 
0*178 

By prtqiaration in the Avet Avay a monohydratc, CaSiO^.H^O, has 
been isolated, and th(‘ anhydrous salt also li^^drates Avhen treated 
Avith lime Avatcr for some AA'ecks, but it loses its waiter of hydration 
on drying at 100 ° C.^- A hydrate, CaSi 03 . 2 - 5 H 20 , is mentioned by 
Le Chatelier.^'^ 

A study of the freezing-point euiwes o(‘ mixtures of sodium 
and calcium metasiheates indicates the existence of tAvo com- 
pounds, 2 Na 2 Si 03 . 3 CaSi 03 and 3 Na 2 Si 03 . 2 CaSi 03 .i^ With barium 
silicate a compound, 2 Ca 0 .Ba 0 . 3 Si 02 , is formed.^^ Freezing-point 
curves have also been given for mixtures of calcium metasilicate 
Avitli calcium (luoride,^ chloride,^ and sulphide, and Avith ferrous, 
magnesium, aluminium,^** manganese,^ lithium, and titanium sili- 
cates. 

Dicalcium Silicate, or Calcium Orthosilicate, 2CaO.Si02 or 

CaoSiO.i, does not occur in nature but is obtained by fusing together 
silica and calcium oxide in suitable pro})ortions, or by dissolving 

> Allen, White, and Wnght, loc. cit 

“ Tursky, ZeiUcli. anorg Cheni,, 1913, 82 , 315. 

^ Karandceff, ibid.^ 1910, 68 , 188. 

Ihnsborg, iUd., 1908, 59 , 346. 

Allen, White, and Wright, loc. cif. ; Le Chatclier, loo. cit. 

® Smolensky, Zeiiach. anorg. Ohem.. 1912, 73 , 293; Lebedofif, ilnd., 1911, 70 , 301; 
Day and Shepherd, J. Amer. Chem. i^oc , 1900, 28 , 1089 , (Unsberg, he. cit. ; Rankin and 
Wnght, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1915, 92 , 213 ; Wallace, ibid , 1909, 63 , I ; Konstantinov 
anil Selxvanov, Chem. Zentr., 1915, ii, 778 ; Jvarand 6 eff, loc cit 

" Doelter, loc. cit 

^ Leitmeier, Zeitsch. a^iorg. Chem., 1913, 81 , 209. 

» Le CUiateher, La Silice et lee Silicates (Hermann et Fils), 1914, p. 52. 

1 *’ Kopp, Annalen Suppl, 1864-6, 3 , 295. 

Jordisand Kanter, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1903,35, 82. 

Benzian, Chem. Zeit., 1905, 29 , 737. 

Le OhatoUcr, BiUl. Soc. chim., 1884, [2J, 42 , 82. 

Kultaschefif, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1903, 35 , 187. 

JEskola, Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [5], 4 , 331. 

Lebedeff, he. cit 

Konstantinov and Selivanov, he. cit . -rv , 

18 Bowen, Amer. J. Set, 1914, [4|, 38 , 207 ; Ferguson and Merwin, he. cit ; Deleano, 
Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1914, 84 , 401 

18 Deleano, he. cit 

88 Wallace, he. cit 

81^ Smolensky, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1912, 73> 293. 
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silica, alone or with calcium oxide, in calcium chloride.^ It is fre^ 
quently produced in slags on which it confers its own property of 
disintegrating on cooling.^ It is a polymorphic compound. a-Ortho- 
silieate melts at 2080® C., crystallises in the monoclinic system, 
has a density of 3-27, and hardness 5-6. By slow cooling it changes 
at 1410° C. to the orthorhombic jS-compound, of density 3*28, and 
at 675° C. to the monoclinic y-compound which has a decidedly 
smaller density, namely, 2-97. The last change must therefore involve 
a considerable increase in volume, and it is this increase which causes the 
pulverisation on slow cooling noticed by Le Chatelier. Rapid cooling 
fixes a-orthosilicate at the ordinary temperature.® There is also a 
fourth unstable form, ^'-orthosilicate, obtained by cooling hydrated 
orthosilicabe from 1425° C.** a-Orthosilicate has the power of setting 
with water, but this property is not possessed by the y-variety. 
The /3-compound cannot be kept at ordinary temperatures. 

The tendenc}^ to form the y-orthosilicate, and therefore to pulverise, 
can be reduced by the presence of certain foreign substances, for example, 
magnesium, aluminium, and iron oxides. It has been suggested that 
the difference between hydraulic and non -hydraulic dicalcium silicate 
is to be accounted for by a difference in the structure of the molecule, 


/ 0 \ . 0 . 

the latter being a true orthosilicate, Ca\ ^Si^ ^ 


a basic metasilicate, SiO 


/OCav 

io/ \ 


0/ \o/ 


Ca, and the former 


yO, which is readily hydrolysed, yielding 

OCa 


lirhe and normal metasilicate.® 

The heat of formation from the metasilicate is 8-7 Cal., or from 
silica and lime 24-8 Cal.® The orthosilicate is more readily attacked 
by acid than the metasilicate. 

With manganese orthosilicate in varying proportions a continuous 
series of solid solutions is formed."^ With calcium chloride a compound, 
2Ca0.Si02.CaCL2, is obtained.® The freezing-point curve of binary 
mixtures of lithium and calcium orthosilicates indicates a compound 
Li 4 Si 04 .Ca 2 Si 04 , stable below 932° C. and of density 2*847.® 

Tricalcium Silicate, SGaO.SiOg. — The existence or otherwise of 
tricalcium silicate has been in the past the subject of much discussion, 
earlier investigators being rather in favour of regarding it as a mixture 
or solid solution of the orthosilicate and calcium oxide. Recent work, 


^ Amdt and Loewenstein, Zeitsch, EleJctrochem., 1909, 15, 784. 

2 Le Chatelier, Ann. Mines, 1887, [8], ii, 392. 

® Le Chatelier, loc..c%t. ; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1888, 7, 567, 847; Erdmenger, ibid., 1893, 
12, 834, 1035 ; Newberry and Newberry, ibid , 1897, 16, 887 ; Hay and Shepherd, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1906, 28, 1089 ; Hay, Allen, Shepherd, White, Wright, and Tsohermak, 
Min. Pet. Mitt., 1907, [2], 26, 169; Shepherd and Rankin, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1911, 
71, 19. 

* Shepherd and Rankin, loc. cit 

5 Zulkowski, Chem. Ind., 1898, 21, 69, 96, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1898, 17, 353 ; 
Chem. Ind., 1901, 24, 290, 317, 345, 369, 420, 445, see*/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 20, 990. 

® Le Chatelier, loc. cit. ; La Silice et les Silicates (Hermann ot Fils) 1914. 

^ Kallenberg, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1914, 88, 355. 

« Le Chatelier, Com'i^t rend., 1883, 97, 1510 ; Gorgeu, ibid., 1884, 9.9, 256 
® Schwarz and Haacke, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem , 1921, 115, 87. 

Hay and Shepherd, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28, 1089 ; Zulkowski,>c. cit. 
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however, seems to have established its claim to be regarded as a chemical 
individual.^ 

Tricalcium silicate cannot be obtained by simple fusion of the 
constituents. Perhaps it is unstable at the melting-point, about 1700° C. 
It can, however, be prepared in the presence of small quantities of 
other oxides, for example, aluminium, boron, and chromium oxides,^ 
which probably act as a flux,® allowing the reaction to take place at 
a lower temperature. It can also be prepared by heating the consti- 
tuents for some time below the melting-point. 

It is Itydraulic and will hydrate and harden with water. 

Acid Calcium Silicate, CaSiOg.HgSiOg.HgO, is found naturally 
as the mineral okenite. A substance of the same composition has 
been formed by precipitating calcium chloride with sodium silicate. 
Gelatinous silica combines with lime-w^ater, forming insoluble silicates of 
varying composition.^ 

Calcium Fluosilicate, CaSiF^, is obtained in a vitreous or crystal- 
line form by heating lime in a current of silicon fluoride.® It may be 
obtained as the crystalline dihydrate, CaSiF 6 . 2 H 20 , by dissolving lime 
or calcium carbonate"^ in hydrofluosilicic acid and evaporating. It is 
decomposed by water forming calcium fluoride and silicic acid, and by 
heat forming silicon fluoride. It is easily soluble in 60 per cent, alcohol. 
The crystals belong to the monoclmic system. 

GLASS. 

Certain of the metallic silicates, especially alkali silicates, show a 
remarkable tendency to super-cool, giving a transparent structureless 
solid, known as a glass, which may be regarded as a liquid in a highly 
viscous condition. The alkaline earth silicates, aluminium silicate, 
and others, do not jDOSsess this property, or only to a very liqiited 
degree, extremely rapid cooling being necessary to obtain them in a 
vitreous condition. The silicates of iron, manganese, and lead do 
not readily crystallise unless cooled slowly. By mixing together sili- 
cates of the alkaline earths with the more readily crystallisable silicates, 
glasses are easily obtained which are at the same time capable of resisting 
the action of water and chemical reagents as the alkali silicates alone 
cannot do. In this possibility lies the foundation of the glass industry. 

Glass of a very imperfect type was produced and employed as early 
as 1400 B.C., and probably before, in Syria and in Egypt, but it was 
not until the time of the Roman Empire that glass became an article 
of general domestic and industrial use. Roman glass was almost in- 

1 Newberry and Smith, J. Soc, Chem. hid, 1903, 22, 94; Newberry and Newberry, 
loc. cit ; Hichardson, Tonind. Z&it, 1903, 27, 942, see J. Soo. Ohem. hid., 1903, 22, 997 ; 
Le Chatelier, La iSiUce et les Silicates (Hermann et Fils), 1914, p. 426; Klein and Pliillips, 
Trans. Amer. Ceramic Soc., 1914, 16, Sis, see J. Soc. Chew., hid., 1914, 33, 1052 ; Campbell, 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1914, 6, 706, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ 19i4, 33, 964 ; Bates, Trans. 
Amer. Ceramic Soc., 1913, 15, 420, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1914, 33, 81 ; Neumann, Stahl 
und Eisen, 1918, 38, 953 ,* Ferguson and Merwin, Amer. J. Sci , 1919, 48, 81. 

® Bates and Klein, J. FranlcUn Inst., 1916, 182, 398, see J. Soc Chem. Ind., 1910, 
35, 1016, 

® Neumann, loc. cit. 

^ Heldt, J, 'praht. Chem., 1865, [1], 94, 129, 157, see Jahresber., 1865, 193 

® Landrm, Cornet, rend., 1883, 96, 841. 

® Deville, ibid., 1861, 52, 782. 

’ Mangnac, Ann. Mines, 1859, [5], 15, 221. 
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variably of the soda-lime tyjje, rich in silica. After the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the Emperor Constantine eneonraoed the construction 
of glass furnaces at Byzantium, and these became celebrated throughout 
the civilised world until, after the taking of Constantinople in 1453, their 
products were eclipsed in beauty and delicacy by the work of the Venetian 
glass-blowers. The latter he! cl first ] 3 ]acc for several centuries, until, in 
fact, in spite of stringent laws to prevent it, their secrets became known 
in England, France, and Germany. The Venetians, no doubt, owed part 
of their superiority in glass manufacture to the natural sodium carbonate 
which they imported and used. In other countries during media‘\ al times 
the manufacture degenerated, owing to the use of crude wood ashes and 
the production of a potash-lime glass, very low in silica and with an 
excess of lime and magnesia. So far as is known, the first English glass 
factory, if we except those put up during the Roman occn])ation and 
one probably conducted by French workmen brought by St. AVilfred to 
York about 700 a.d., was erected at Chiddingfold in Surrey about the 
year 1230, and this district remained the only centre of glass manu- 
facture until restrictions on the use of tmilier for fuel in the time of 
Elizabeth caused its decline. The fashion for ornamental glass vessels, 
which prevailed in the sixteenth century, resulted in the establishment, 
in London and other parts of England, of glass-blowers from France 
and the Low Countries, as well as a few from Italy. The introduction 
of coal as a fuel, and the necessity for covering the pots to protect from 
contamination by the coal, facilitated the use of lead oxide in glass and 
led ultimately to the manufacture of lead or Hint glass in the form 
now known. ^ 

The composition of glass is varied according to the use to which it 
is to be put. Comparatively small changes in the composition may 
bring about rather serious changes in properties, and much experimental 
research has been necessary, and is still required, to discover suitable 
formulae for glasses for special purposes. Before the War, the manu- 
facture of chemical glass-ware and optical glass w^as developed on the 
Continent, but not in Britain. Since then, however, British manu- 
facturers have made remarkable progress.^ 

Ordinary soda-lime glass approximates substantially to the com- 
position Na 20 ,Ca 0 . 6 Si 02 , but there are very large possibilities of varia- 
tion by replacing more soda by lime, exchanging soda for ])otash, or 
lime for baryta, magnesia, lead oxide, zinc oxide, or alumina, or, finally, 
by exchanging silica for phosphoric or boric acids. Small quantities of 
other substances may also be introduced, witli the object of aiding in 
the refining of the glass or of producing coloured or opaque glass. 

The earliest pioneers in the systematic study of glass, largely for 
optical and chemical purposes, were Schott and Abbe, who began their 
work in 1881, and set up a factory at Jena in 1884.® 

The Manufacture of Glass. — The silica is introduced in the form 
of white sand, large quantities of which are obtained from Paris and 
Belgium. Flints were formerly employed to avoid the use of sand 
containing iron, hence the name ‘‘flint glass,” but this has been dis- 
continued. Lime may be introduced as slaked lime, chalk, or limestone, 

^ See Manufacture of Glass. 

® Turner, Presidential Address, J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1922, 6, 108, 

® Hovestadt, Jena Glass and its Scientific and Ind'ostnal Applications, 1900, English 
translation by Everett and Everett (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.), 1902. 
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and soda chiefly as sodium sulphate, although carbonate is some- 
times used. “ Gullet/’ or waste glass, is also added to hasten the reaction 
by acting as a flux. The finely ground materials are mixed with a 
wooden shovel or a mixing machine, and introduced little by little into 
a previously heated pot. The actual melting occupies ten to twelve 
hours, depending on the quantity of glass and the type of furnace. 
There is a large evolution of gas, chiefly carbon dioxide and water vapour, 
which helps in the mixing, and a froth or scum is formed on the surface 
and is removed. This scum, known as “ sandiver ” or “ glass gall,” 
consists chiefly of sodium and calcium sulphates with a certain amount 
of glass. The glass is then refined or planed. Sometimes potatoes or 
apples are thrown in, or it is stirred with a stick of green wood at the 
end of which a fire-clay cylinder is attached. At the beginning of this 
process the glass should be intensely heated so as to be very fluid and 
mobile. The temperature sinks during the stirring, so that the glass is 
finally quite viscous, when it is ready for drawing and blowing. 

Several pots are heated in one furnace, or, for the coarser kinds of glass, 
a single large tank may be used. Lead glass and optical and other special 
glasses must be melted in covered pots, to prevent access of reducing gases 
in the case of lead glass, or the dropping in of brick- work or other impuri- 
ties from the roof of the furnace. The glass cannot then be stirred, but 
it must be removed, broken up, and the cleanest fragments returned to 
the pot for remelting in order to produce a homogeneous mass. 

Great care must be exercised in the construction of both pots and 
furnace, as they must be capable of withstanding for some months at 
a time the action of a corrosive mixture at a temperature which may 
reach 1400® C. or even more.^ A highly refractory clay, for example 
Stourbridge clay, consisting mainly of aluminium silicate, is used. The 
pots must be carefully annealed, and, when once heated up, must never be 
allowed to cool down again. 

Gas-fired furnaces, being more economical than coal-fired ones, are 
more frequently used. There are also several types of electric furnace, 
for example the Sauvageon, Voelker, and Becker furnaces, in which the 
heat is developed by the resistance of the glass itself, or, on the other 
hand, those in which the furnace chamber is heated by the passage of 
an electric current through resistant material surrounding it.^ 

There is scope for much greater economy in the working of glass 
furnaces. Travers has calculated that, in three different glass furnaces, 
the heat energy actually utilised in melting the glass was 14 5, 12, and 
9 per cent, respectively of the total consumed.^ The rest was lost either 
outside the furnace or through the walls. 

For fuller details of the processes of manufacture and the construc- 
tion of furnaces and of machinery for the drawing and blowing of glass 
the reader is directed to the literature mentioned in the subjoined 
references.** 

^ Jenldnson, J. Soc. Glass Tech. 1918, 2 , 288. 

® Greaves and Etohells, English Patent, 115866, (April 11, 1917), see J. See. Glass 
Tech, 1919, 3 , 194A. 

3 Travers, J. Soc. Glass. Tech., 1921, 5 , 166. 

4 Martin, Industrial Chemistry, Inorganic (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1917, Article 
by Searle, vol. ii, p. 235 ; Rogers, Indusinrial Chemistry (Constable & Co., Ltd.), 1921, 
Article by Gillinder, p. 336 ; each of these has a bibliography also. Thorpe, Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1922, vol. iii, p, 378. Numerous papers 
and abstracts in the J. Soc. Glass Tech. 

VOL. ni. : I. 9 
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The Properties of Glass. — Ordinary glass is colourless, and trans- 
parent to visible light rays, but opaque to ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 
The density varies from 2-25 for the lightest borate glasses to 6*35 for 
the heaviest lead and barium glasses. The average for alkali-lime glasses 
is 2*5-3 0. Glass is a bad conductor of heat, ^\dth the result that, when 
rapidly chiUed, the outside cools long before the inside, producing a state 
of tension, so great in the mpre extreme cases that any disturbance of 
the surface, for example by scratching, may cause collapse of the glass 
to a fine powder 'with explosive violence. For this reason glass articles, 
before they are ready for use, must be annealed by heating for some 
time at a temperature which is fairly high, but not so high that deforma- 
tion, or devitrification — that is, transformation into a brittle crystal- 
line mass — is produced.^ The most suitable temperature for annealing 
varies with composition ; for example, if the quantity of silica is kept 
constant the annealing temperature is reduced as alkali is substituted 
for lime.2 If- lime be replaced by magnesium and aluminium, the 
annealing temperature is in general also lowered.^ An ordinary soda- 
lime glass has an annealing temperature in the neighbourhood of 600° C. 

The coefficient of cubical expansion varies considerably, the mean 
value for soda-lime glasses being 0 000023-0 000027. 

The change of properties with composition has recently been the 
object of much more systematic study than formerly. In particular, one 
might cite the long series of papers by Peddle on the development of 
various types of glass, ^ and also the work by Turner and his colleagues 
on soda-lime glasses.® Much work, however, still remains to be done. 
The general results hitherto obtained may be briefly summarised. 
Apparently contradictory conclusions have sometimes been reached, 
especially in the earlier work, but these are no doubt due to lack of 
clear definition of all the conditions. 

Alkalies . — Soda and potash make glass more fluid and reduce the 
rate of setting. They dimmish the resistant po-wer towards water and 
acids, but increase it towards alkalies. Excess of soda especially 
increases the tendency to devitrification. A mixture of potash and soda 
produces a more durable glass than either alone.® 

Lime, substituted for soda up to about 20 per cent., diminishes 
the tendency to devitrification. It increases the chemical resistance, 
reduces the heat expansion, and increases the elasticity, rate of setting, 
and hardness. It makes the glass less fluid at low temperatures, but 
more fluid at high. 

Lead oxide increases the density and refractive index. The glass is 
readily fusible, but unfortunately blackens when worked in the lamp. 
Lead glass is extraordinarily resistant to water, but not to acids and 
alkalies. 

Barium oxide, substituted for lime, increases the density and refrac- 


^ See later. 

^ English and Turner, J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 3 , 125. 

a Hodkin and Turner, ibid., 1919, 3 , 275 ; English and Turner, ibid., 1921, 5 , 115 
4 Peddle, ibid., 1920, 4 , 3, 20, 46, 59, 71, 225, 299, 310, 320, 330 ; 1921, 5 , 72, 195, 201, 
212, 220, 228, 256 ; Trans. Opt. Soc., 1921-2, 23 , 103, sec J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1922, 

' Turner and others, ibid., 1917, i, 153 ; 1918, 2 , 32, 235 ; 1919, 3 , 37, 227, 228. 238. 
253, 260, 275, 278 ; 1921, 5, 107, 119, 183, 277 ; J. 80 c. OUm. /nd., 1918; 37 , 4 MR. See 
also work on lime-magnesia glasses, J. 80 a. Glass Tech., 1921, S, 352, 357 ; 1922, 6 101 
“ TraTeis, ibid., 1919, 3 , 253. 
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tive index, although not to so great an extent as lead ; but it has the 
advantage over the latter of not blackening in the dame. It also 
increases the durability and decreases the solubility. 

Zinc oxide is useful in glasses for laboratory and optical purposes. 
It gives a low coeflicient of expansion to the glass, but a high tensile 
strength and chemical resistance. 

Magnesia is similar to lime in its effect. It increases the viscosity 
and the heat-retammg power, which are advantages in working, but 
there is also a tendency to stringiness. Resistance to acids is slightly 
increased, but to alkalies it is diminished. Magnesia glass has a lower 
coefficient of expansion than lime glass, and also a lower annealing 
temperature. 

Thallium oxide is sometimes used for special optical lenses. It makes 
the glass harder and increases the density and refractive index, but it is 
expensive. 

Aluminium oxide . — The effect of aluminium oxide on glass has been 
the subject of much controversy in the j^ast, but it now seems generally 
agreed that, up to a certain limit, the presence of alumina is beneficial. 
It reduces the tendency to devitrification, the thermal expansion, and 
the density, and increases the facility of working, although the effect 
produced depends greatly on the composition of the glass.^ 

Silica' gives high viscosity and chemical resistance. In very large 
quantity it causes devitrification and raises the temperature of fusion. 
Silica alone may be used as a glass, and has valuable heat-resisting 
properties ; but a very high temperature, 1700^-1800° C., is necessary 
for fusion. 

Boric acid gives low thermal conductivity and high chemical resist- 
ance if not present in too large quantity, for example, not more than 
10 per cent., or even less. It was used in old Venetian glass. The 
coefficient of expansion, tendency to devitrification, and melting-point 
are lowered, whilst the refractive index is increased. Borosilicate glass 
is valuable for optical purposes. 

Phosphoric acid up to a high percentage may be used in optical glass. 

The following formulae have been given as representing the oom- 
})osition of good all-round glasses ^ : — 


Na^O. 

K3O. 

ZnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

SiOg. 

B 203 . 

AlgOj. 

17*4 

0-33 

10*3 

0 64 

Trace 

100 

9-4 

5-6 

16-8 

2*5 

4 0 

70 

0*8 

100 

5-9 

5-9 

14-6 

10 1 

9-7 

0-8 

0-3 

100 

I 

9*0 

5-8 


Small quantities of selenium,^ arsenic, and antimony are sometimes 
introduced to act as decolorisers and to help in fining the glass. 


1 Frink, Trails. Jmer, Ceramic Soc., 1909, ii, 99, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1909, 28, 
1127 ; Singer, Keramische Rundschau, 1916, 5, and 1917, 25, 142 et seq., see J. 80 c. Glass 
Tech., 1917, 1, 16A; 1918, *2, 53A ; Springer, Keramische Rundschau, 1917, 48, 243, 
see J. 80 c. Glass Tech., 1918, 2, 88 A ; Turner and colleagues, loc. cit, 1921. 

® Cauwood, English, and Turner, J. 80 c. Glass Tech., 1917, i, 163. 

® Cousen and Turner, ibid,, 1922, 6, 168 ; Sugie, Chem. Abs., 1922, 16, 4030. 
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The durability of glass is determined by Mylius’ weathering testA 
The glass is exposed to the action of water for a definite period, and the 
intensity of the pink colour developed in an ethereal solution of iodo- 
eosin then noted. Another test, kno'wn as the “ dimming test,” has 
been suggested.- The extent to which moisture is deposited on a care- 
fully cleaned glass plate in an atmosphere of definite moisture content 
is observed, and the corroding effect afterwards studied under the micro- 
scope. A useful bibliography on the durability of glass is given by 
Turner.® 

The Constitution of Glass. — ^A controversial point in the study of 
glass is the question of its constitution. As glass cools there is no 
sudden change from fluidity to rigidity as in most cases of solidification, 
but a gradual decrease in fluidity. The same gradual change is also to 
be observed in some other properties, for example electrical conduc- 
tivity,^ which Ambronn showed to be of an electrolytic nature.^ This 
gave rise to the view that glass is a solid solution.® Devitrification of 
glass, which is aided by keeping the glass at softening temperature, thus 
conferring freedom of movement on the particles, is simply the crystal- 
lising out of the various constituents of the solid solution. The con- 
tinuity of the properties of glass, however, has probably been taken for 
granted to a greater extent than is justified by experimental evidence.'^ 
For example, examination of a number of glasses seems to show that 
at about 70° C. below softening temperature the rate of absorption of 
heat with rise of temperature undergoes a sudden increase, which is 
maintained up to a temperature slightly below the softening point. This 
range coincides with the annealing range within which the glass may be 
regarded as plastic.® The coefficient of expansion remains constant until 
this plastic region is reached, when a sudden increase to a value four to 
seven times as great takes place.® 

According to Zulkowski, the durability of a glass is contingent upon 
the formation of double silicates, and not of a mixture or solid solution of 
simple silicates. Deviations from the recognised glass formulaj produce 
poor glass, because they result in the presence of simple silicates which 
are more easily attacked.^® The formation of the double silicates 
probably takes place in the fining stage.^^ 

Another view has been put forward, founded on W. and D. Asch’s 
conception of the structure of the silicic acid molecule.^'^ A good glass 
is to be regarded as a supercooled single chemical compound, with 

1 Mylius, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem,, 1907, 55 , 233 ; 3910, 67 , 200 ; Silikat-Zeitsch,, 1913, 

I, 2, 25, 46. 

8 Elsden, Roberts, and Jones, J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 3 , 52. 

5 Turner, ibid., 1917, i, 213 ; see also ibid., 1922, 6 , 30. See also Rep. of Brit. Sox. 
Inst. Res. Assoc., 1921, J. Soc. Glass. Tech., 1922, 6, i 02 A, 167A. 

* Doelter, Zeitsch. Mehtrochem., 1908, 14 , 562, 

® Ambronn, Physihal Zeitsch., 1913, 14 , 112 ; 1918, 19 , 401 ; Ann. Physik., 1919, 
58 , 139. 

® See J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 3 , 12 A, from Sprechsaal, 1905, 38 , 482. 

’ Travers, The Physics and Ghemistry oj Golhids, Publications of Dept, of Soi. and 
Indust. Research, 1921, p. 62. 

® Tool and Valasek, U.S. Bureau Standards, Scientific Papers, 1920, No. 358. 

® Peters and Cragoe, ibid.. No. 393. 

Zullsowsld, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1899, 18 , 760. 

Zulkowsld, ibid., 1900, 19 , 442 ; see BaiUie, J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1922, 6 , 68 . 

W. and D. Asch, Die Silicate (Spnnger, Berlin), 1911, see Vol. V. of this series, 
Gaven, 1917, p. 212 et seq. 
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perhaps small quantities of impurities present. The molecule of the 
compound is a veiy large one, typical glass molecules being, for instance, 
5Na20.7Ca0.36Si02,5K20.7Ca0.36Si02,6K20.2Pb0.2Zn0.2Ba0.36Si02, 
and 3Na20.3K20.3Pb0.3Ca0.36Si02. Substances forming large mole- 
cules tend to produce very viscous liquids. It is claimed in support of 
this theory that, when a glass devitrifies, the crystalline portion has the 
same composition as the vitreous portion,^ but this is not always the 
case. Both calcium silicate, and silica in the form of tridymite, may 
separate out.^ Peddle, judging from appearance and optical properties, 
concluded that the crystals forming in glass were wollastonite,® but 
chemical analysis gave a composition approaching that of the original 
glass. This, however, he ascribed to occluded glass. In the case of 
barium glasses a barium silicate, BaSiaOg, separates out in large crystals, 
if present to the extent of 57 per cent, or more.^ The phenomenon of 
surface devitrification is probably due, at any rate partially, to the 
volatilisation of alkali from the surface, leaving a glass richer in silica,® 
but recent observations seem to indicate that adsorbed water has an 
important influence.® - 

Bradford compares the solidification of glass to the setting of a jelly, 
regarding glass therefore as colloidal.’ This view would seem to 
favour a structure similar to that required by the one-compound theory 
— that is, a silicon-oxygen net- work.® It is well known that gelatine, 
on rapid stirring, becomes more mobile, owing, it is supposed, to the 
breaking-up of the linked chains of atoms forming the framework of 
the gel. It would be interesting to know if rapid stirring of glass 
which has reached a viscous state would make it more fluid again. 

Quincke, from a study of the copper aventurine glasses which 
contain microscopic crystals of copper in a transparent glass developed 
in lines of similarly orientated octahedra, or distributed over plane or 
curved surfaces, concluded that glass has a jellylike structure built up 
of invisible foam walls separating foam cells, the wall and cell content 
consisting of a series of liquid phases, each containing several modi- 
fications of silicic acid.® 


CALCIUM AND ALUMINIUM.^® 

Calcium Aluminates. — By fusion of calcium oxide or calcium car- 
bonate with aluminium oxide a number of aluminates can be obtained. 
The chemical individuality of four of these seems to be definitely 

1 Donath and Indra, Sprechsaal, 1911, 44, ICO, see J. Soc. Chem Ind., 1911, 30, 424. 

^ Le Chatelier, Compt. revd., 1916, 162, 853. 

3 But see Bourgeois, Ann. CUm. Pliys., 1883, [0], 29, 433. 

^ Bowen, J. Avner. Ceramic Soc , 1919, 2, 261, see J. Soc. Glas^. Tech.^ 1919, 3, 172A. 

^ Brockbank, Trans. Amer. Ceramic Soc., 1913, 15, 600, see J. Soc. Ckem. hd., 1914, 
33> 77 ; Cox, J. Amer. Ceramic Soc., 1919, 2, 576, see J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1920, 4, 68A. 

® Germann, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 11 ; see also Jackson, Chem. News, 1920, 
120, 62. 

’ Bradford, J. Soc. Glass. Tech., 1919, 3, 282. 

“ See also Griffiths, Phil. Trans., 1920, [A], 221, 163. 

® Quincke, Ann. PhysiJc, 1915, [4], 46, 1025. 

In accordance with the general* arrangement adopted in this series this section 
ought to follow the one on Calcium and Boron, but, on account of the close association 
of the aluminates with calcium silicates in the stud}’’ of cement, they are more con- 
veniently considered here. 
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established, SCaO.AlgOg, SCaO.SAlaOg, CaO.AloOs^ and SCaO-SALp^.i 
The possibility of the formation of the compounds, 2 Ca 0 .xAl 203 , 
3 Ca 0 . 2 Al 203 , eCaO-SAlgOs, and llCaO.lOAlgOs, has also been sug- 
gested,*^ but they have not been thoroughly investigated, and it is 
probable that some or all of them are solid solutions. 

Monocalcium Aluminate, CaO.AlaOg. — By fusing together 
calcium and aluminium oxides in the electric furnace, Dufau obtained a 
spinel-like compound in needle-shaped crystals resembling beryllium 
aluminate or calcium chromite.^ The melting-point is about 1500° 

It sets and hardens with water. 

Tricalcium Aluminate, 3 Ca 0 .Al 203 . — Campbell regards tri- 
calcium aluminate as a metastable saturated solution of lime in the 
compound SCaO.SAlgOg, or as 5 Ca 0 . 3 Al 203 , with 4 molecules of 
calcium oxide of crystallisation, rather than as a stable compound,® but 
the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of the latter view. 

Tricalcium aluminate decomposes with partial fusion at 1535° i:2° C'./’ 
and is therefore best obtained by crystallising from a glass of the same 
composition a little below this temperature.’ It does not possess 
hydraulic proj^erties. 

Phillips showed that a colloidal solution of tricaleium aluminate can 
be obtained, but more readily in lime-water than in pure water. ^ It is a 
positively charged colloid, not coagulated by heat, but by freezing. It 
has a high adsorptive power and resembles the sols of ferric, aluminium, 
and chromic oxides. 

A hydrated compound, 3 CaO.Al 2 O 3 . 6 H 2 O, is obtained as a crystalline 
precipitate by the action of hot lime-water on potassium aluminate.'^ 

SGaO.SAlgOg and SCaO.SAlgOg both exist in a stable and 
unstable form.’ The stable forms have respectively the melting-points 
1455° ± 5° C. and 1720° ± 10 ° C.^® The unstable forms are only produced 
under special conditions of cooling of the fused compounds. 

By the action of lime-water on metallic aluminium a hydrated 
crystalline dicalcium aluminate, CaaAlgOg.THaO, is obtained.® 

Calcium aluminates are mainly important from their relation to 
Portland cement and will be mentioned again under that heading. 

Several natural calcium alumino-silicates are known, anortliite, 
CaAl 2 (Si 04 ) 2 , lime garnet, Ca 3 Al 2 (Si 04 ) 3 , and several members of the 
group of minerals known as zeolites which have the general formula 
M‘ * AlgSin 022n ± 4.mH20.i^ 


1 Le Ghateiier, La Silice et ks Silicates (Hermann ot Eila), Pans, 1914, p. 548 ; Haukiu 
and Merwin, J Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1916, 38 , 568 ; Meissner, Ghem,' Zenlr,, 1919, iii, 511. 

® Martin, Monitevr Scientifique, 1915, [v], 5 , *225, see J. Ghein. Soc , 1916, lio, Abs. 
ii, 139. 

® Dufau, Comjpt, rend,, 1900, 131 , 541. 

^ Le Chatelier, loc. cit ; Shepherd, Rankin, and Wright, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem.., 1910, 
68 , 370 ; Shepherd and Wright, Ainer. J. Sci., 1909, [4j, 28 , 293 ; Rankin and Wright, 
ibid., 1915, [4], 39 , 1. 

^ Campbell, J. Ind. Fnig, Ghem., 1917, 9 , 943. 

** Shepherd and Wright, loc. cit ; Bates, J. Anver, Geramic Soc,, 1918, i, 679, see 
J. Soc. Ghem, Ind., 1919, 38 , 177A 

’ Rankin and Wright, loc, cit. 

® Phillips, J, Amer, Ceramic Soc., 1919, 2 , 708, see J, Clvem. Soc., 1919, 116 , Abs. ii, 
514. 


* Allen and Rogers, Amer. Ghem. J,, 1900, 24 , 315. 

Le Chatelier; Campbell; Shepherd, Ranldn, and Wright ; Rankmand Wright; loc. cit. 
Morozewioz, Bull, Acad. Sci. Oracow, 1909, 344. 
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CEMENT. 

The early use ol‘ lime mortar has already been mentioned. Both the 
Greeks and the Romans often mixed with the lime and sand certain, 
volcanic deposits really consisting of fused silicates and aluminates. 
The resulting product was much stronger than ordinary mortar and 
resisted the action of water, either fresh or salt. It was thus the fore- 
runner of the modern hydraulic cements. The Greeks used Santorin 
earth and the Romans pozzuolana from Puteoli, near Naples. Failing 
these, powdered tiles or pottery formed good substitutes. Trass, from 
the Rhine valley, has similar properties. 

Smeaton in England, from 1756 onwards, and Vicat in France, a 
little later, experimented with hydraulic limes. These were obtained 
by burning argillaceous limestone. The product, after burning, set hard 
under water. In 1827 the original patent for Portland cement was 
taken out by Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer of Leeds and Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire. He proposed to grind lime and clay finely with 
water, and then to dry and calcine until carbon dioxide was entirely 
expelled. The name was given from a fancied resemblance to Port- 
land stone. 

In Aspdin’s process the temperature employed was too low to yield 
the substance now known as Portland cement. This, since the setting 
up of the first British Standard Specification in 1904, is a carefully 
standardised product not subject to the variations in quality which 
characterise the natural, Roman, or rock cement formed by simply 
calcining siliceous limestone to just below sintering point. 

Natural pozzuolamc substances are not cements, but, when mixed 
with lime, they form hydraulic mortar without further heating. Artificial 
pozzuolanic substances include various ignited argillaceous materials 
and certain blast-furnace slags.^ 

Manufacture.'^ — Portland cement is made by burning to clinkering 
temperature an intimate mixture of calcareous and clayey material 
of a limited range of composition. It is essential that a finely ground 
homogeneous mixture should be used. This may be obtained either by 
a wet or a dry process. 

Wet Process . — The raw materials, of which chalk and clay may 
be taken as typical, are reduced to a creamy “ slip ” or “ slurry ” by 
agitation in a large vat with water. The slurry is roughly screened 
and passed through a wet tube mill to complete the breaking-up of the 
coarser particles. Ultimately, the mixture should become so fine that 
only 2—5 per cent, is retained by a sieve of mesh 5000 per sq. cm. It is 
finally dried on the floors of drying chambers by waste heat from the 
kilns, when it shrinks and cracks into blocks of a size convenient for 
handling and loading into the kilns, or it may be introduced without 
drying. 

^ For further details on the early history of the cement industry see Desoh, Chemistry 
and Testing of Cement (Arnold), 1911. 

^ Desch, he. cit. ; Martin, Industnal Chemistry, Inorganic (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 
1917, vol. ii, Article by Lancaster, p. 77 ; these two give an extensive bibliography. 
Blount, Cement (Monographs on Industrial Chemistry) (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1920 ; 
Munby, Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics of Building Materials (Constable & Co., 
Ltd.), 1909 ; Meade, Lime, Cement, and Plaster, Industrial Chemistry, 1921, p, 304 ; Lan- 
caster, Limes andjGemnts (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1916. 
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Dry Process . — This process, which is more economical in fuel,^ is now 
more generally used, especially for hard materials such as limestone, 
shale, and slag. These are coarsely crushed and then dried in a rotating 
cylinder. They are afterwards mixed in the requisite proportions and 
very finely ground. The fine powder is separated from the coarse by 
sieves or an air-current. If it is to be burnt in stationary kilns it is 
moistened and pressed into bricks. 

The old-fashioned type of kiln is charged with alternate layers of 
coke and lumps of dried slurry or pressed bricks. Combustion is main- 
tained by natural draught, and the process lasts four or five days. The 
fuel consumption is high and the temperature variable, but economies 
may be effected, as in the Dietsch kiln, by using the hot kiln gases for 
preheating the raw materials, and the hot clinker, as it reaches the 
bottom of the kiln, to heat the entering air. Sintering and partial fusion 
should take place. It cannot be overburnt. The clinker is extremely 
hard and compact, but contains innumerable minute pores and gas 
cavities. It is of a dark grey colour with a slight blue or green tint. 

Stationary kilns have now been largely replaced by the rotary kiln, 
which is a cylindrical steel tube, 210 feet long and 8 feet in diameter, 
increasing to 9 feet near the firing end, and lined with firebricks protected 
by cement clinker. It is supported at a slight inclination to the hori- 
zontal and is slowly rotated. The fuel most commonly used is finely 
powdered bituminous coal, injected into the lower end of the kiln by a 
current of compressed air. The slurry of finely powdered material is 
introduced at the top, and the temperature increases progressively 
from top to bottom. There are three stages in the process : first the 
mixture is dried and organic matter in the clay burnt off ; next the 
calcium carbonate is decomposed; and, finally, at about 1400°-1500° C., 
the lime reacts with silica and alumina, producing a sintered mass of 
clinker. The process is continuous, the clinker escaping at the lower end. 
A kiln such as the one described normally produces tons of clinker 
per hour with a fuel consumption 28 per cent, of the weight of cement. 

The clinker is then very finely ground, often along with a small 
quantity of gypsum or some other substance, the purpose of which is to 
delay setting. A certain amount of steam is frequently admitted into 
the grinding mill, also with a view to modifying the setting properties 
by the action of the small fraction of the lime thus set free by hydrolysis.^ 

An inconvenient and even dangerous amount of dust is produced 
in the grinding, but various mechanical devices have been invented for 
trapping it, and incidentally the dust thus collected has since proved a 
useful source of potash.^ 

An average Portland cement has the following percentage com- 
position : SiOg, 21-23 ; Al^Oa, 6-9 ; Fe^O^, 2-4 ; CaO, 61-63 ; MgO, 
1-3 ; SO 3 , 1-1*5 ; COg+HgO, 1-2*5 ; and sulphide sulphur, 0-0*1. 

' I Concrete (MiU Sect.), 1921, 18, 135, see Chem. Abs., 1922, 16, 324. 

Bamber, Trans. Concrete Inst., 1909, i, 106, 132. 

" Jungner, EngHsh Patents, 26497, 28970, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1913, 32, 486, 534 • 
Treanor, C4e?/i. Eng., 1917, 16, 701 j NesteH and Anderson, J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., I917! 
9, 253, 646 ; Chance, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1918,37, 222T ; Bradley, Chem. Met. Eng., 1918, 
.nil Chem., 1919, ii, 39, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1919, 

bT'S* Greot Survey, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1919, 38, 210R. According 
Alkali, etc. Works for the last few years, for example 1918, 1921, 
1^3, the recovery of potash from cement dust, although under consideration, and 
earned out to a certain extent, scarcely appears to be a practical proposition. 
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An increase in the proportion of lime yields a stronger cement until a 
certain limit is reached above which the cement becomes unsound, 
cracking or even disintegrating owing to the exjiansion after setting. 
Increase in alumina or ferric oxide hastens setting. Ferrites have a lower 
melting-point than aluminates and so facilitate sintering, as also do 
alkalies and magnesia. 

If free from iron a white cement, used for decorative work, results. 

By replacing a large proportion of the alumina by ferric oxide, 
iron Portland cement, a German cement, is obtained. It is much more 
satisfactory in marine work than ordinary cement. 

Slag cements are made from blast-furnace slag, which is granulated 
in water and is substituted for clay in the manufacture of Portland 
cement.^ If granulated under certain conditions, it may be used as 
cement without further heating, for example Passow cement, patented 
in 1901. 

Natural cements may be prepared from rock containing lime, silica, 
and alumina in approximately the correct proportions. They are 
variable in quality owing to variation in the composition of the rock, and 
they cannot compete with Portland cement. 

Pozzuolanic materials are not cements but burnt clayey materials 
in which the silica is present in an active form so that, on mixing with 
lime and then gauging with water, they set like cement.^ 

A mortar made from cement mixed with sand, and usually lime or 
loam, is employed for structures exposed to the action of running water 
or waves. 

When cement is treated with water, a plastic mass is first formed, 
and, after becoming friable, finally sets. The hardness then gradually 
increases until a stony texture is ultimately obtained. The setting of 
cement is influenced by the presence of foreign substances much in the 
same way as plaster of Paris. ^ 

The Chemical Constitution of Portland Cement, and the 
mechanism of the setting and hardening j^rocess, have afforded subjects 
for much discussion, and no generally accepted conclusions appear to 
have been reached as yet. Much has been done by petrographic al study 
of cement clinker. Le Chatelier ^ and Tornebohm ® introduced the 
microscopic examination of cement sections. Four different constituents 
were observed : Alite,” which is apparently the active principle of 
cement and forms rhombic crystals of composition represented by the 
formula 3Ca0.Si0.2,® with a small quantity of aluminate; •‘‘Belite,” a 
finely striated substance, poorer in lime than alite, and sometimes found 
in a state of partial disintegration, suggesting the presence of unstable 
dicalcium silicate ; “ Celite,” a very inert substance, resisting the action 
of both water and acids, and present in two varieties, white and grey, 
both probably solid solutions of dicalcium silicate in dicalcium aluminate ; 
and, finally, “ Felite,” in the form of rhombic crystals, a constituent 
not very frequently observed except in blast-furnace slag, and probably 
the non-hydraulic form of dicalcium silicate. 

Later investigators have also recognised the existence of some or all 

^ Steffens, Stahl und Eisen^ 1900, 20, 1170. 

® GaJlo, Gazz&tta, 1908, 38, ii, 156. 

® Rohland, Ber., 1900, 33, 2831 ; ZeiUch, angew. Ghe'in., 1903, 16, 622 ; 1906, 19, 327. 

* Le Chatelier, Compt. rend.^ 1883, 96, 1056, and later. 

® Tornebohm, Veher die Petrograjphie des BorilandzemenU, Stockholm, 1897. 

® See Tricalcmm Silicate, p. 126, 
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of these four constituents, but opinions differ considerably as to their 
composition.^ In the microscopic study of structure some experimenters 
have utilised the different adsorptive powers of the various constituents 
for certain dyes.^ This gives ground for regarding some portions of the 
cement clinker as colloidal. 

The only finding upon which there seems to be general agreement is, 
that Portland cement clinker consists of a complex mixture of calcium 
aluminates and silicates, either as a more or less homogeneous solid 
solution,® or as a heterogeneous mixture of different solid solutions or 
of single chemical individuals. 

The setting of cement is a more complex phenomenon than the 
setting of plaster.* The reaction with water is very incomplete, because 
even the most perfectly mixed cement still contains a large proportion 
of unchanged material after setting and hardening. Hegrinding of set 
cement gives a product which is still hydraulic. Hydrolysis of the 
silicates and aluminates evidently takes place, because crystals of calcium 
hydroxide are observed in the set cement. There is no such certainty, 
however, as to the nature of the resulting silicates and aluminates. 

There are, broadly, two theories as to the mechanism of the setting 
and hardening processes in Portland cement : — 

(a) The crystalloid theory which was originally put forward and is 
still maintained by Le Chatelier.® According to this, the setting of 
cement is to be explained similarly to the setting of plaster of Paris. 
The anhydrous cement dissolves to form a solution supersaturated 
with respect to the hydrated compounds. These crystallise out in a 
confused mass of interlocking crystals, thus giving to the product its 
mechanical strength. 

(&) The colloid theory for which Michaelis is responsible.® Michaelis 
regarded setting as due to the formation of gelatinous hydrated silicates 
and aluminates, and hardening to the subsequent drying-up of these 
hydrates forming hard, glue-like masses, impervious to water. Any slow 
crystallisation taking place in the midst of this colloidal mass is to be 
regarded as injurious rather than beneficial. In set cement only ' two 

^ Kappen, Tonind. Zeit, 1905, 29 , 370, seej. JSoc. Che,m. Ind,, 1905, 24 , 498 ; Janecke, 
ZeiUsch. amrg, Chern,, 1911, 73 , 200 ; 1912, 74 , 428 ; 76 , 357 ; 1914, 89 , 355 ; Szathmary, 
Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1911, 48 , 448; Shepherd, Rankm, and Wiight, Zeitsch, anorg. 
Ghem., 1911, 71 , 19; Rankin and Wnght, ihid., 1912, 75 , 63; 1915, 92 , 213; Amer. 
J, 8c%„ 1915, [4], 39 , 1 ; Kiihl, Tonind. Zeit, 1914, 38 , 365, see J. 80c. Cletn. Ind., 
1914, 33 , 315 ; CampheU, Tonind. Zeit, 1913, 37 , 1907, see J. 80c. Ghem. Ind., 1914, 
33 , 25; J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1914, 6 , 706, see J. 80c. Ghem. Ind., 1914, 33 , 964 ; J. Ind>. 
Eng. Ghem., 1917, 9 , 943, see J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1917, 36 , 1236; Bates, Trans. Amei . 
Geramic 80c., 1913, 15 , 420, see J. 80c. Ghem. Ind., 1914, 33 , 81 ; Hattori, J. Ghem. Ind. 
Tokyo, 1917, 20 , 701 ; 1918, 21 , 306, see J. 80c. Ghem. Ind., 1918, 37 , 59 A, 468A ; Han- 
cock, App. Ghem. Reports, 1920, 5 , 222; Neumann, 8tahl und Eisen, 1918, 38 , 953 . 

* Rohland, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1907, 56 , 46; Boudouard, Gompt. rend., 1907, 144 , 
1047 ; Stem, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1909, 63 , 160 ; Keisermann, KoU. Ghem. Beihefte, 
1910, I, 423 ; Blumenthal, Silikat’- Zeitsch., 1914, 2 , 43, see J. 80c. Ghem. Ind., 
1914, 33 , 964. 

1143 Tonind. Zeit, 1903, 27 , 942 ; Campbell, J. Amer. Ghem. 80c., 1904, 26 , 

* See p. 68 . 

® Le Chatelier, Ann. Mines, 1887, [ 8 ], ii, 413; J. 80c. Ghem. Ind., 1888, 7 , 847 ; 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 1919, 14 , 8 ; see also Schott, Ghem. Ahs., 1922, 16, 1493. 

® Michaelis, Ghem. Zeit, 1893, 17 , 982 ; Der Erhdrtungsprozess der kalkhaltigen hy- 
draulischen BindemiUel, Dresden, 1909 ; ZeiUch. Ghem. Ind. Kolhide, 1909, 5 , 9, see J. Soc. 
Ghem. Ind., 1909, 28 , 836 ; see also Colony, School Mines Qua/rt, 1914, 36 , 1 , see J. Soc. 
Ghem. Ind., 1915, 34 , 801. 
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constituents should be observed microscopically : a colloidal medium 
surrounding particles of unaltered clinkerA 

Lc Chatelier admitted that, in the initial stages, the constituents 
may be in a colloidal condition. He considered, however, that there is no 
proof that this persists, even though the particles in the hardened cement 
may not be recognisable as true crystals, since they are too small to be 
detected. 

Von Glasenap]-) observed a change in Portland cement after three 
years. He ascribed this to the slow conversion of colloids into 
crystalloids.’^ 

Dcsch ® pointed out that Lc Chatelier worked with dilute solutions 
and Michaelis with concentrated. This, according to Hatschek,^ would 
account for the difference between their views, because it is well known 
that slightly soluble substances may be obtained either as gels, as the 
familiar crystalline precipitates, or as sols, depending on the concen- 
tration of the reacting solutions. It is also possible for the originally 
formed gel to assume gradually a coarser crystalline structure. In 
gauging cement a comparatively small quantity of water is used, and, 
therefore, concentrated solutions are here under consideration. 

A considerable amount of work has been done by the United States 
Geophysical Laboratory and the Bureau of Standards on the constitution, 
setting, and hardening of Portland cement,® and the conclusions may be 
summarised briefly here. Lime, alumina, and silica are the only essential 
constituents of good cements. Well-burned clinker contains three 
compounds capable of independent existence : a-dicalcium silicate,® 
tricalcium silicate, and tricalcium aluminate. If burnt at too low a 
temperature, or for too short a time, free lime and the compound 
SCaO.SAlaOg are also present. The initial set is probably caused by 
the hydration of tricalcium aluminate, any free lime being also hydrated 
to an amorphous product which crystallises later. The hardening, and 
the development of cohesive strength, are brought about by the slower 
hydration of tricalcium silicate which forms 30-35 per cent, of the clinker. 
This process continues for about a month. The dicalcium silicate 
hydrates still more slowly to a granular porous mass, free lime and gela- 
tinous silica being formed. Subsequent partial crystallisation takes 
place in the gelatinous hydrated material. Gelatinous silica is probably 
the chief cementing agent. The value of the aluminate lies, no doubt, 
in its action as a flux in the burning of the clinker. 

Small quantities of foreign salts influence the rate of setting of 
cement.^ Rohland regarded the effect as catalytic.® 

1 See- also Ambroim, Tonind. Zeit, 1909, 33 , 270, see J. Soc. (Jhtm, l7id., 1909, 28 , 
366. 

® von Glasenapp, Chem. Ze%t,, 1914, 38 , 688 ; see also Rohland, Zeitsek. Ghem. Ind. 
Kolloide, 1911, 9 , 21. 

® Desch, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1919, 14 , 1 . 

* Hatsohek, ibid.^ 53. 

® Rankin, ibid.^ 23; Klein, ibid.^ 14; Neumann, Htahl iind Eisen, 1918, 38 , 953. 
Heo also Little, this senes, Vol. IV., p. 78. 

® There seems to be some confusion in the naming of the isomorphous dicalcium 
silicates ; by the a-orthosilicate is here indicated the hydraulic compound which is obtained 
by rapid cooling from above 1410® 0., see p. 126. 

’ Compare Plaster of Pans, p. 68 . 

® Rohland, Zeitsch angew. Chem.f 1903, 16 , 622 ; 1906, 19 , 327 ; Zeiisch. EleUrocheni.y 
1904, 10 , 893 ; Witt, PhilippiTie J, Sci., 1918, 13 A, 29, see J, Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1918, 
37 , 336A. But see Jordis, Zeiisch. Elelirochem., 1904, 10 , 938. 
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Fineness of grinding increases the rate of setting and also the 
tensile strength. 

Portland cement should be of a bluish or greenish-grey colour, 
yellowness indicating insufficient burning. 

A satisfactory Portland cement clinker should pass the following 
tests ^ : — 

Fineness. — The ground cement clinker should not leave more than 
14 per cent, on a sieve of mesh 180 to the linear inch, and 1 per cent, on 
one of mesh 76 to the linear inch. 

Chemical Composition. — The proportion of lime to silica and alumina, 
after deduction of the proportion necessary to combine with the sulphuric 
anhydride present, when calculated (in chemical equivalents) by the 
„ , CaO 

lormula g j Q q ? must not be greater than 2*85 nor less than 2-0. 

The insoluble residue must not exceed 1-5 per cent. ; that of magnesia 
3 per cent. ; and the total sulphur content, calculated as sulphur tri- 
oxide, 2*75 per cent. The total loss on ignition must not exceed 3 
per cent. 

Setting-time. — Unless an especially quick-setting cement is specified 
or required it must have an initial setting-time of not less than 20 
minutes, and a final setting-time of not more than 10 hours. For a 
quick-setting cement the initial set should be not less than 2 minutes 
and the final 30 minutes. The time of initial set is the interval between 
gauging and partial loss of plasticity, and the time of final set is the time 
required to attain sufficient firmness to resist a certain definite pressure, 
usually applied by a loaded Vicat needle. Gary’s method of deter- 
mining the setting-time is to follow the changes of temperature. There 
is a considerable rise in temperature at the first set and a second rise at 
the final set.^ 

Tensile Stre?igth. — This is determined by the force required to pull 
apart a dumb-bell-shaped briquette. It varies with the quantity of 
water, temperature, and time of setting. Briquettes kept in a damp 
atmosphere for 24 hours, and in water for 6 days, must have a tensile 
strength of not less than 400 lbs. per square inch, and, after 28 days, 
540 lbs. per square inch. 

Soundness. — Tl^ test is made by Le Chatelier’s method. The 
apparatus is a split cylindrical mould by which the expansion of the 
cement after treatment with boiling water can be measured. This 
expansion must not exceed certain defined limits. 

Small quantities of gypsum, up to 2 per cent., may be used 
with safety as a retarder. In excess of this it produces unsound- 
ness, apparently due to the formation of calcium sulpho-aluminate, 
3CaO.Al2O3.3CaSO4.xH2O.® The destructive action of sea-water on 
cement and concrete has been ascribed to the formation of this com- 
pound/ but there seems to be reason to doubt this.® The destruction of 
concrete, however, by surface water, peaty water, sewage, or sulphate 


1 British Standard Specification for Portland Cement, 1920. 

I 1919. 8 , 499, 511, 536, 548, see Ohem. Abs., 1920, 14 , 3515. 

r,-, 1891, 10 , 140; Deval, Bull. Soc. d’Bncowr., 1901, loi. 

[1], 96 ; Tonind. Zeit, 1902, 26 , 913, 1081 ; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 20 , 991 ; 1902. 21 
257, 971 ; Klein and Phillips, J. Wash. Acad. Sci., 1914, 4 , 573. 

*204* Zeitsch. hyd». Zement, 1910, i, 151, see J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 100 , Abs. ii, 


' RebnfEat, Gazzetla, 1901, 31 , 1 , 55 ; 1902, 32 , ii, 158. 
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solutions is probably to be attributed to it.^ This action may be pre- 
vented by the replacement of alumina by iron oxide. ^ 

Magnesia is a cause of unsoundness, because it hydrates much more 
slowly than the other compounds, thus causing changes in volume after 
the setting of the cement.® 

Mention has already been made of the unsoundness produced by 
excess of limc.'^ According to Erdahl, however, unsoundness is due, not 
to free lime, but to dicalcium silicate, which disintegrates or dusts.” ® 

The destructive action of sea- water is probably due to the crystallising 
of alkali salts in the pores,® and is best overcome by making impervious 
to Avater."^ 

Iron Cement. — When ferric oxide replaces aluminium oxide in 
cement, calcium ferrites are probably formed. Percy ® combined lime 
and ferric oxide at white heat. By adding lime-water to a neutral 
solution of ferric chloride and igniting the resulting precipitate, a com- 
pound corresponding to the formula CaO.FegOg is obtained.® Pelouze 
obtained tCaO.FcgOg by precipitation.^® According to Dufau, however, 
the pure compound cannot be isolated because it is unstable. 

Hilpert and Kohlmeyer,i® on studying the behaviour of mixtures 
of calcium and ferric oxides in the electric furnace, concluded that 
the folloAving compounds existed : calcium orthoferrite, SCaO.FegOg, 
melting-point 1410° C., disintegrating like calcium orthosilicate on 
cooling ; 3Ca0.2Fe203, melting-point 1450° C. ; SCaO.SFegOg, formed 
by reaction in the solid state at 1220° C. ; 2Ca0.3Fe203, melting-point 
1400° C. ; and probably calcium metaferrite, CaO.FegOg, formed below 
the eutectic temperature. They found also that mixtures containing 
calcium oxide of a molecular percentage of 60-70 are hydraulic. 

Cooling curve and micrographic investigations seem to indicate the 
presence of only mono- and di-calcium ferrite.^® 

From a fused mixture of lime, ferric oxide, and alumina, mixed 
crystals containing both ferric oxide and alumina crystallise out. The 
cooling curves of fused mixtures of silica, lime, and ferric oxide 
indicate the formation of ferrous silicate and a double compound, 
2Fe2Si04.3Ca2Si04.^^ 

More lime can be safely introduced into cements rich in alumina than 
into those rich in ferric oxide.^^ Ferric oxide, like alumina,,acts as a flux.^® 

^ Nitzsche, Zeitsek. angew, Ghem., 1919, 32, 21. 

* Miohaelis, English Patent, 3768 (1901), see J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1902, 21, 175. 

^ Glaessner, J. Soc, Ghem, l7id.y 1902, 21, 1395; Campbell, J, Ind. Eng, Ghem., 1916, 
8, 1101, see J. 80c, Ghem. Ind., 1917, 36, 33. ♦ 

* See p. 137. 

® Erdahl, Goncrete (Mill Sect.), 1920, 16, 23, see Ghem, Ab$., 1920, 14, 2403 ; see also 
Schott, Ghem, Abs., 1922, i6, 1494. 

® Bates, Phillips, and Wig, J, Franklin Inst., 1913, 175, 65, see J, Soc. Ghem. Ind., 
1913, 32, 196 ; Rebufifat, loc. cit. 

’ Gardner, J. Franklin Inst., 1915, 179, 313, see J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1916, 34, 434. 

® Percy, Phil Mag., 1873, [4], 45, 455. 

« lost, Ber., 1878, ii, 1512. 

Pelouze, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1861, [3], 33, 5. 

Dufau, ibid., 1897, [7], 12, 257. 

Hilpert and Hohimeyer, Ber., 1909, 42, 4581. 

Sosman and Merwin, J. Wash. Acad. Sci., 1916, 6, 632 ; Campbell, J. Ind, Eng„ 
Ghem,, 1919, ii, 116. 

Seliwanov, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1916, 35, 307. 

Campbell, he. cit. 

Kuhl, Tonind. Zeit., 1914, 38, 637, see J, Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1914, 33, 355. 
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In the hydration of iron Portland cement, tricalcium ferrite and 
ferrous silicates are formed.^ According to Ludwig, ferric oxide con- 
tributes nothing to the hardening of the cement, and acts only as a 
flux by forming a fusible glass with alumina, no combination with lime 
taking place, and probably none -with silica.^ 

Concrete. — Concrete structures were well known to the Homans, 
and those of their buildings which still exist, for example the Pantheon, 
bear witness to the excellence of their work. 

Concrete is obtained by binding together with cement an inert 
fragmentary material known as the aggregate, and consisting of gravel, 
limestone, granite, broken bricks, or some other similar material. A 
graded aggregate is better than a uniform one, and the strength of the 
concrete depends on the strength of the aggregate and the distance of 
separation of the particles. Concrete structures may be reinforced by 
steel rods in such a way that tensile stresses are taken as far as possible 
by the steel, and compression stresses by the concrete. The chief 
danger in the use of reinforced concrete, especially for ships, lies in the 
possibility of the penetration of water or saline solutions to the iron, 
the consequent rusting causing expansion and breaking up of the 
concrete.® The action has been ascribed to an electrolytic effect.^ 

In the use of concrete tanks discrimination should be exercised as 
to the liquids introduced into them.® Acids, especially those which 
form soluble calcium salts, must be avoided.® 

CALCIUM AND TIN. 

Calcium Stannate, CaO.SnOg, may be obtained as small, trans- 
parent, square plates by fusing together stannic oxide and calcium 
chloride with a small quantity of calcium oxide at red heat for several 
hours, cooling, and washing with water and very dilute hydrochloric 
acid. It is not attacked by acids and very little by fused sodium 
carbonate. 

A hydrated compound, CaO.SnOg.SHgO, is formed by adding 
potassium stannate to a solution of calcium chloride and heating to 
100° C., when the gelatinous precipitate first separated is converted 
into small, colourless, transparent crystals, apparently cubical in shape. 
It is insoluble in water, but dissolves in cold hydrochloric or nitric acid, 
forming limpid solutions which gelatinise on heating.^ 

Calcium Chlorostannate, CaSnClg.bHaO, obtained in very 
deliquescent, colourless, rhombohedric crystals,® is a compound ana- 
logous to the chloroplatinates, but less stable.® 

^ Blumenthal, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1914, 33 , 964. 

^ Ludwig, Tonind. Zeit, 1901, 25 , 2084, 2112 , see J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1902, 21 , 256; 
see also Zulkowski, Ghem. Ind., 1901, 24 , 420, see Ghem. Zentr., 1901, ii, 564. 

® Creighton, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1919, 16 , 155 ; Friend, Trans, Concrete Inst., 1917- 

18 , 9. 

* Rosa, McCollum, and Peters, Tech, Papers Bur. Stand. Washington, 1913, No. 18, 
see J, Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1914, 33 , 486. 

^ Andrews, Ghem. Age, 1919, i, 612. 

® Heise, Concrete, 1920, 17 , 169, see Ghem. Abs., 1921, 15 , 299. There is a general 
discussion on the Settmg of Cements and Plasters, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1919, 14 , 1 . 

^ Ditte, Gompt. rend., 1883, 96 , 701. 

^ Topsoe, Jahresber., 1874, 177. 

® Biron, J. Buss. Phys. Ckem. Soc., 1904, 36 , 489 ; see also Lewy, Ann, Ghim. Phys,, 
1846, [3], 16 , 306. 
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A bromostannate, CaSnBrg.GHgO/ and a suliDhostannate, 2CaS.SnS2. 
14H20,2 are also known. 

Calcium Silicostannate, CaO.SiOg.SnO^, is prepared by heating 
silica with stannic oxide and calcium chloride.® It forms a bright white 
crystalline powder similar to sphene. 

CALCIUM AND LEAD. 

Calcium Orthoplumbate, Ca2Pb04, is obtained as a reddish com- 
pound by the action of air at red heat on a mixture of lead oxide and 
calcium carbonate.^ Kassner suggested the use of this compound for 
the extraction of oxygen from the air.® At 8 S0° C. the dissociation 
tension is 47 mm., and at 1100° C. 940 mm.® It forms a hydrate ’vvith 
4 molecules of water of crystallisation. 

Calcium Metaplumbate, CaPb03.4H20, is formed by heating 
the orthoplumbate alone or in presence of potash.'^ By heating in air 
near 250° C., water is lost and a reddish-brown powder formed, probably 
containing a small quantity of calcium perplumbatc, CaPbaOg. 

Kassner suggested that calcium plumbate might be used to oxidise 
potassium ferrocyanide to ferricyanide, carbon dioxide being passed in 
to neutralise the potassium hydroxide formed. The residual mixture 
of calcium and lead carbonates could be retransformed into calcium 
plumbate by heating in air.® 

Acid Calcium Plumbate, CaPbOg.HaPbOg, or calcium di- 
plumbate, is formed along with lime by heating the metaplumbate with 
water under pressure.® By heating, half the water is driven off at 310° C., 
probably forming the intermediate compound, calcium tetraplumbate, 
Ca2H2Pb40ii, and the remainder at 380°-400° C. 

CALCIUM AND TITANIUM. 

Calcium Metatitanate, CaTiOg, is found naturally as the mineral 
perowskite, density 8 97-4 01. It may be obtained artificially by 
fusing titanium oxide and calcium carbonate with potassium carbonate 
or calcium chloride.^^ There are probably two modifications of the 
titanate. At high temperatures it forms homogeneous solid solutions 
with calcium silicate, but at lower temperatures, when wollastonite is 
' formed, the solutions split up into their components. Calcium 
Silicotitanate. ) 

Calcium Fluotitanate, CaTiFg.SHgO, is obtained by dissolving 
calcium carbonate in an acid solution of titanium fluoride, and allowing 

1 Preis and Ray man, Ohem. Zentr., 1882, 773. 

^ Ditte, Gompt rend.^ 1882, 95, 64i. 

3 Bourgeois, ibid., 1887, 104, 231. 

* Kassner, Arch. PWm., 1890, 228, 109. 

® Kassner, Gh&m. Zett., 1898, 22, 225. 

® Le Chatelier, Compt. rend.^ 1893, 117, 109. 

’ Kassner, Arch. Pharm., 1895, 233, 507 ; 1899, 237, 409 ; see also Griitzner and 
Holinel, ibid,, 1895, 233, 512. 

® Kassner, Chem. Zeit., 1889, 13, 1701. 

^ Kassner, Arch. Pharm., 1894, 232, 375. 

Ebelmen, Ann. Chim. Phys,, 1851, [3], 33, 34 ; Compt. rend., 1851, 32, 710, 
Bourgeois, Compt. rend., 1886, 103, 141. 

Smolensky, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1912, 73, 293. 
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to crystallise. It is possible that a small quantity of a dihydrate, 
isomorphous with the corresponding strontium salt, may also be formed.^ 
It is partially split up by water. 

Calcium Silicotitanate, GaSiTiOg, occurs naturally as the mineral 
titanite or sphene in yellow or bluish-green monoclinic crystals of 
density 3*3-3*7. The synthetic compound, prepared by fusing together 
calcium oxide, silica, and titanium oxide, forms blue crystals of melting- 
point 1221° C.2 When heated to bright redness in carbon dioxide 
saturated with water vapour at 50° C., calcium titanate is formed.® 

CALCIUM AND ZIRCONIUM. 

Calcium Zirconate, CaO.ZrOg, is prepared by fusing calcium oxide 
or calcium chloride with zirconia.^ It forms cubical crystals similar to 
calcium stannate and titanate. 

Calcium Silicozirconate, GaO.SiO 2 .ZrO 2 , isomorphous with 
calcium silicostannate and sphene, is obtained by fusing calcium oxide 
with zircon.® 


CALCIUM AND BORON. 

Calcium Boride, GaEg, may be obtained by heating lime with 
boron or by reducing calcium borate with aluminium in presence of 
carbon in the electric furnace,® and also by the action of boric acid on 
calcium carbide.^ It may be prepared in a purer form by heating 
calcium with calcium metaborate under pressure and extracting with 
dilute acetic acid, followed by dilute hydrochloric acid, and finally hot 
water, when calcium boride is left as a light brown crystalline powder of 
density 2*11 at 18° C.® 

Its properties were studied by Moissan. It is hard enough to 
scratch ruby, and melts at the temperature of the electric arc. 

It is attacked by halogens, but not by hydrogen at red heat. It 
burns when heated to bright redness in air. Below 1000° C. it is not 
attacked by water, but is slowly decomposed by halogen acids in the 
gaseous state at red heat. It reduces concentrated sulphuric acid with 
evolution of sulphur dioxide, and reacts wdth nitric acid and other 
oxidising agents. 

Calcium Borates. — Calcium borate is found in nature as boro- 
calcite, CaB 407 . 4 H 20 , colemannite, CaaBgOn.SHgO, and pandermite, 
Ca2Be0ii.3H20, the latter being used for the extraction of boric acid. 
Calcium borates, varying in composition according to the conditions of 
formation, may be obtained by the action of boric acid on calcium 

^ Marignac, An%. Mines, 1859, [5], 15 , 221. 

2 HautefeuiUe, Ann. CJiim. Phys., 1865, [4], 4 , 154; Michol, Qompt rend., 1892, 115 , 
830 ; Smolensky, loc. cit. ; Bourgeois, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1883, [5], 29 , 474. 

^ HautefeuiUe, ibid., 1865, [4], 4 , 163. 

Hjortdahl, Cornet rend., 1865, 61 , 213 ; Venable and Clarke, J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1896, 18 , 434. 

^ Ouvrard, Gompt. rend., 1891, 113 , 80. 

« Moissan and Williams, ibid., 1897, 125 , 629 ; Moissan, Electric Furnace, English 
translation (WiUiams & Norgate), 1908. 

’ Geelmuyden, Gompt. rend., 1900, 130 , 1026 ; Stabler and Elbert, Ber., 1913, 46 , 
2065. 

® Wedekind, Ber., 1913, 46 , 1885 ; see also Muthmann, Weiss, and Metzger, Annalen, 
1907, 355 , 137 ; Stock and HoUe, Ber., 1908, 41 , 2095. 
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hydroxide, or ])y precipitation or fusion of a calcium salt with an alkali 
borate. 1 

By studying the freezing-point curve of mixtures of calcium oxide 
and boric anhydride, Guertler conhrmed the existence of the compounds, 
2Ca0.B203, melting-point 1225° C. ; CaO.BaOg, melting-point 1095° C. ; 
Ca0.2B203, and possibly SCaO-BgOg, by the position of the maxima on 
the curve.2 The llatncss of the cur\'cs at these points, however, indicate 
considerable dissociation on fusing. 

The heats of formation of the different anhydrous calcium borates 
are as follows ® : — 

2B0O3+ Ca0=2B203.Ca0 +39 8 Cal. 

B.“03+ Ca0=Bo03.Ca0 +80 9 Cal. 

Bo03+2CaO=-B203.2CaO +48 5 Cal. 

B203+3Ca0=B203.3Ca0 +62 2 Cal. 

By precipitation, hydrated compounds are formed. Equivalent 
quantities of calcium hydroxide and boric acid give calcium metaborate 
hexahydratc, CaO.B2O3.6H2O, which is apparently the stable form at 
ordinary temperatures. According to Meyerhoffer and van "t Hoff, an 
unstable a-tetrahydrate may exist above 24° C. At 40° C., in contact 
with a 10 per cent, solution of sodium chloride, this is transformed into 
the stable jS-tetrahydratc.'^ Mandelbaum obtained an amorphous 
compound, probably a tetrahydrate, by precipitation at 60°-70° C., and 
this, after a few days, passed into a crystalline hexahydrate, if left in 
contact with water. The solubility curves of both the tetra- and hexa- 
hydrates show decided maxima between 65° and 70° C., and cut at 
42° C., evidently the transition point.® By heating the hexahydrate to 
105° C. two-thirds of the water is driven ofl, leaving the dihydrate from 
which the remaining water can only be removed at red heat ; for this 

.0~B(0H)2 

reason Mandelbaum suggested the formula CaO<^ .4H2O for 

\0-B(0H)2 

the hexahydrate. 

A tetrahydrate has also been obtained electrolytically.® 

By the action of boric acid on the metaborate hexahydrate, Meyer- 
hoffer and van ’t Hoff obtained the compounds Ca0.3B203.12H20, SHgO, 
and 4H2O, as well as 2CaO.3B2O3.9H2O and SHgO. 

A double sodium calcium borate may be prepared and also occurs 
naturally as the mineral borojiatrocalciteJ 

Halogen Compounds of Calcium Borate, — Calcium chloroborates, 
aCaO.CaClg.^BgOg and 3Ca0.CaCl2.3B203, may be obtained by fusing 

1 Ditte, Gompt rend., 1873, 77, 783 ; 1875, 80, 490 ; Ann. CUm. Phys„ 1883, [5], 30, 
248 ; Beohi, J. praht Ckem., 1854, [1], 61, 437 ; 1855, [1], 64, 433 ; Bose, Annalen, 1852, 
84, 216 ; Laurent, ihid., 1850, 76, 257 ; Popp, Annalen Suppl., 1872, 8, 10 ; Benedikt, 
Ber., 1874, 7, 703 ; Blount, Chem. News, 1886, 54, 208 ; Le Chatelier, Gompt. rend., 1891, 
I13, 1034. 

® Guertler, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1904, 40, 337 ; see also Ouvrard, Gompt. rend., 1901, 
132, 257 ; 1905, 141, 351, 1022. 

® Griveau, Gompt. rend., 1918, 166, 993. Griveau writes small cal., but tliis can 
scarcely be correct. 

^ Meyerhoffer and van ’t Hoff, AnimUn, 1907, 351, 100 ; see also van ’t Hoff and Behn, 
Bitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1906, 38, 653. 

^ Mandelbaum, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1909, 62, 370, 

® Levi and Castellani, Atti R. Accad. Inncet. 1908, fS], 17, ii, 613. 

^ van ’t Hoff, Siizungsber, K. Akad. Berlin, 1906, 566. 
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together boric anhydride and calcium chloride in various jDroportions 
with or without lime.^ Two strictly analogous bromoborates have also 
been similarly prepared,- but no iodine compounds. 

Berzelius obtained a gelatinous fluoborate.^ 

Calcium Silicoborate, 2 CaO. 2 SiO 2 .B 2 O 3 .H 2 O, is found naturally 
as the mineral datholite, and can also be prepared artificially by the 
action of a solution of sodium borate on calcium silicate at high tem- 
peratures and pressures.^ 

Calcium Borostannate, CaO.SnO 2 .B 2 O 3 , prepared by fusion, is 
identical with the mineral nordenshioldite,^ 

Calcium Perborate, CaBgOg.xHgO, is formed by precipitation 
from calcium chloride- and sodium perborate.® It is decomposed by 
water with the evolution of oxygen. 

CALCIUM AND IRON. 

Calcium Ferrites have already been described under Iron Cement, 
p. 141. 

Calcium Ferrate, CaFe 04 . — If a solution of bleaching powder 
be heated with a small quantity of ferric chloride, a rose-red solution of 
calcium ferrate is obtained.*^ 

DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF CALCIUIM. 

Dry Tests. — Volatile calcium salts give to the non-luminous flame 
a brick-red colour which may be confused with that due to strontium. 
The spectroscope, however, affords a means of distinguishing between 
them, calcium being best characterised by the rays 6220 and 5585 A.® 
The rays most sensitive photographically are 4226*7, 3968 5 , and 
3938 7 A,» 

When heated on charcoal with sodium carbonate, calcium compounds 
are changed to the white infusible oxide which is brightly luminescent 
whilst 'hot. 

It is stated that as little as 0 002 grm. of calcium carbonate in 1 grm. 
of the mixed alkaline earth carbonates may be detected by heating 
0*5-1 grm. of the mixture in an open porcelain dish with a Teclu burner, 
extracting with water, and then testing the filtrate with phenolphthalein. 
A red colour indicates calciumA® 

Wet Tests. — Riesenfeld and Pfutzer found that the spectroscopic 
method may be made very sensitive by producing an arc between an 
iridium electrode and a small quantity of solution. For a concentration 
of 0*0002 mgm. per c.c. the lines 6162, 4227, and very faintly 5589 A 
may be detected. 

1 Le Chatelier, Compt, rend,, 1884, 99, 276; Ouvrard, ibid., 1901, 132, 257; 1905, 
141, 351. 

2 Ouvrard, ibid., 1905, 141, 1022. 

® Berzelius, JPogg. Annalen, 1824, 2, 124. 

* de Gramont, Compt. rend , 1891, 113, 83. 

Ouvrard, ibid., 1906, 143, 315. 

« Melikofl and Pissarjewsky, Ber., 1898, 31, 678, 953 ; see also Byk, German Patent, 
248683 (1910), see J. Chem, Boc., 1912, 102, Abs. ii, 1171. 

^ Bloxam, Chem. News, 1886, 54, 43 ; Resell, J. Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1895, 17, 760. 

Riesenfeld and Wohlers, Ber., 1906, 39, 2628. 

® de Gramont, Compt rend., 1920, 171, 1106. 

Raikow, Chem. Zeit, 1916, 40, 781, 

Riesenfeld and Pftitzer, Ber., 1913, 46, 3140, 
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In the ordinar}^ course of anatysis the alkaline earths arc usually 
separated as carbonates the addition of ammonia, ammonium chloride, 
and ammonium carbonate, to the warm solution containing only 
calcium, strontium, barium, magnesium, and the alkalies. In the 
cold the reaction is not very sensitive. No jirecipitation will take place, 
for instance, in a cold calcium solution containing less than 25 mgm. 
per litre. Ammonium chloride, which must be added to prevent the 
precipitation of the magnesium, also decreases the sensitiveness. A 
boiling solution of sodium carbonate will produce a precipitate in a 
solution containing only 1 mgm. of calcium per litre. In this case 
magnesium also is ]n*ecipitated and must be separated.^ 

The washed carbonates are then dissolved in acetic acid, and when 
barium and strontium have been removed by various methods, as 
chromates, sulphates, sulphites, or iodates,^ calcium is usually pre- 
cipitated with ammonium oxalate.^ 

Instead of the oxalate, precipitation as fluoride,^ or as the double 
calcium potassium ferrocyanide,® has been suggested. Precipitation 
as ferrocyanide can only be carried out in the presence of strontium and 
not of barium.® 

Instead of dissolving the carbonates in acetic acid a different pro- 
cedure may be adopted. A solution is made in nitric acid and evaporated 
to dryness on the water bath. The calcium nitrate is extracted by a 
mixture of equal proportions of alcohol and ether, or by amyl alcohol,® 
the solution evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, and the calcium 
precipitated as oxalate. 

Variations on these two processes appear in most text-books of 
qualitative analysis. 

After removal of silver, mercury, and part of the lead from the 
original solution by hydrochloric acid, the insoluble sulphates of calcium, 
strontium, barium, and lead may be precipitated, and the lead sulphate 
removed by ammonium acetate solution. The remaining sulphates 
may be either converted to carbonates,® or reduced to sulphides by 
heating with carbon, dissolved in acetic acid, and separated by one of 
the usual methods.^® Care must be observed, because the alkaline 
earth sulphates, especially calcium, have a quite appreciable solubility 
in ammonium acetate solution. From a mixture of the alkaline earth 
sulphates, calcium sulphate can be removed by ammonium citrate 
solution. 

^ Kolthoff, Pharm, WeeJcblad, 1920, 57, 1229. 

® See Strontium and Barium, Detection. 

^ Beichard, Chem. Zeit., 1903, 27, 1035; Benedict, J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1906, 28, 
1596; Bray, ibid., 1909, 31, 611; Hinds, 1911, 33, 510; van den Bos, Chpm. 
Weekblad, 1913, 10, 665. 

^ Karaoglanow, Zeitsch. anal Ghem., 1917, 56, 138. 

^ Caron and Raquet, Bull. Boc. chim., 1906, [3], 35, 1061 ; Baubigny, ibid., 1895, [3], 
13, 326 ; Gompt. rend., 1907, 144, 1342 ; Gilmour, GJiem. News, 1915, ill, 217. 

Flanders, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1906, 28, 1509. 

’ Birnbrauer, Ghem. Ze%t., 1911, 35, 765 ; Moser and Machiedo, ibid., 337 ; Rose, 
Pogg. Annalen, 1860, no, 292. 

® Browning, Amer. J. Sci., 1892, [3], 43, 50, 314 ; Ghem. News, 1892, 65, 271, 282 ; 
66, 3 ; Jahresber., 1892, 3532. 

® Curtman and Frankel, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1912, 34, 1493. 

Browning and Blumenthal, Amer, J. Sci., 1911, [4], 32, 246. 

Harden, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 310. 

Teodossiu, Bull. Soc. chim. RomAnia, 1921, 3, 34, see J. Ohpm>. Soc., 1921, 120, 
Abs. li, 521. 
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A colour test has been described for tlie detection of calcium in 
the presence of barium and strontium. If a few crystals of pyrogallol 
and a few drops of alkali are added to a 2 per cent, solution ol the mix- 
ture, an intense violet colour indicates calcium, or, if the alkaline earth 
solution is diluted with half its volume of alcohol, and a few drops of a 
1 per cent, gallic acid solution are added, followed by an alkali hydroxide, 
a rose-red precipitate shows the presence of calcium. There are also 
confirmatory colour tests to be applied only in the absence of the other 
alkaline earths.^ 

For the qualitative microchemical analysis of the alkaline earths, 
the iodates may be precipitated by iodic acid.^ Calcium may also be 
detected microchemically in the presence of strontium and barium, by 
evaporation of an acetic acid solution with excess of sulphuric acid. If 
the residue be treated with a little water and the solution evaporated 
after the addition of a small quantity of acetic acid, characteristic 
crystals of calcium sulphate may be seen under the microscope.® 

As small a quantity as 0 05 per cent, of calcium may be detected 
under the microscope, in the presence of strontium, by the precipitation 
of calcium ammonium arsenate, Ca(NH4)As04.7H20.^ 

Gravimetric Estimation of Calcium. — ^For quantitative deter- 
mination, calcium is usually precipitated as the oxalate. The neutral, or 
slightly ammoniacal solution, which should contain no other metals 
besides magnesium and alkalies, is treated with ammonium chloride, 
heated to boiling, and precipitated by the addition of a boiling solution 
of ammonium oxalate. On standing, the precipitate becomes coarsely 
crystalline and settles to the bottom of the beaker. A little more 
ammonium oxalate is added to ensure complete precipitation. The 
precipitate is washed, first by decantation, and then on the filter with 
a hot solution of ammonium oxalate. It is then dried and weighed, 
after conversion into oxide by strong ignition,® or into carbonate by 
gentle heating with or without ammonium carbonate.® It may also be 
converted into sulphate by sulphuric acid,"^ or fluoride by hydrofluoric 
acid,® or, finally, it may be estimated as calcium oxalate mono- 
hydrate,® CaC204.H20, by drying four or five hours at 105° C. 

When magnesium is present, calcium has a great tendency to occlude 
magnesium oxalate, the quantity of the latter apparently depending on 
the concentration of undissociabed magnesium oxalate in solution, and 
on the time of contact with the solution. Excess of ammonium oxalate 
should be used, and ammonium chloride,® or ammonium chloride and 
acetic acid,^® added. The concentration of magnesium in the solution 
should not be greater than 1 per cent.^^ 

When a proportion of magnesium not greater than 10 parts to 1 of 

1 Schewket, Biochem, ZeiUch., 1913, 54, 285. 

® Eenig^s, Cornet rend., 1920, 170, 996 ; see also Bolland, ibid., 1920, 171, 956. 

® Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1909, 48, 401. 

^ Sorensen, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1896, ii, 305. 

® Jarvinen, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1904, 43, 559 ; Robin, Gompt. rend., 1903, 
I37> 258. 

® Brunck, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1906, 45, 77. 

’ Souohay, ibid., 1871, ro, 323 ; Eresenius, ibid., 326 ; but see Kettle, Zeitsch. angew. 
Ghem., 1904, 17, 685. 

8 Goy, Ghem. Zeil, 1913, 37, 1337. 

® Richards, McCafbey, and Bisbee, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1901, 28, 71. 

Gard, Froc. Univ. Durham Phil. Soc.^ 1915, 5, 234, see Ghem. Abs., 1922, i6, 219. 

Canals, Bull. Soc. chim., 1918, [4], 23, 422 ; 1921, [4], 29, 162. 
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calcium is present, a precipitate free from magnesium is supposed to be 
obtained by slow precipitation.^ 

Separation of calcium, in the presence o[‘ much larger quantities of 
magnesium than is possible when using ammonium oxalate, may be 
achieved by the use of aniline and aniline oxalate, or the corresponding 
quinoline or pyridine mixtures.^ 

When, in spite of all precautions, there is a possibility of the presence 
of occluded magnesium oxalate, the calcium should be reclissolved 
and reprecipitated.® 

Calcium may be precipitated in the ]iresence of magnesium as 
sulphite by the addition of ammonium or sodium bisulphite to the hot 
solution. It should then be filtered, washed with ammonia, treated 
with a little ammonium sulphate and sulphuric acid, dried, ignited, and 
weighed as sulphate.^ 

Precipitation of calcium as sulphate, using alcohol to diminish the 
solubility, may also be employed. Here again modihcatioiis are neces- 
sary w'hen magnesium is present in large excess. Good results may 
then be obtained by repeated precipitation or by the use of lithium 
sulphate solution m a mixture of 10 per cent, ethyl and 90 per cent, 
methyl alcohol. The precipitated calcium sulphate may afterwards be 
redissolved m hydrochloric acid and precipitated as oxalate.^ 

The separation and estimation of calcium as tungstate has also been 
recommended.*^ 

Estimation of calcium in the presence of phosphorus, arsenic, or 
boron is carried out by precipitation as oxalate with the addition of 
both acetic acid and ammonium chloride.*^ 

Volumetric Estimation. — Calcium may be estimated volumetri- 
cally by precipitating the oxalate, washing, dissolving in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and titrating with potassium permanganate. It is not advisable 
to have a very large quantity of precipitate since too much washing 
is required and calcium oxalate is appreciably soluble in pure water. 
The oxalate may be filtered through a Gooch crucible containing a 
pad of asbestos previously treated with a warm solution of perman- 
ganate and sulphuric acid.^ Instead of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
may be used for dissolving the oxalate. The titration with perman- 
ganate must then be carried out at the ordinary temperature with 
the addition of manganous sulphate to prevent the evolution of 
chlorine.^® 

In place of titrating the oxalate in the precipitate, a known amount 

^ Blasdale, J. Amer. Ghem. iSoc.^ 1909, 31, 917 ; sec also Winkler, Zeitsch, angew. 
ahem., 1918, 31, 187, 203, 214. 

2 Murmann, Monatsh., 1911, 32, 105. 

^ Korte, Trails. Ghem. Soc., 1905, 87, 1503. 

^ Carron, Ann. Ghim. anal., 1912, 17, 127. 

^ Kallanner and Preller, Ghem. Zeit., 1912, 36, 449, 402 ; see also Liesse, Ann. Ghim. 
anal., 1911, 16, 7; Murmann, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem, 1910, 49, 688; Stolberg, Zeitsch. 
angew. Ghem., 1904, 17, 741 ; Kalla, Ghem. Zeit., 1914, 38, 100 ; Blomberg, Ghem. Week- 
blad, 1914, ii, 1002. 

® Saint-Semin, Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 1019 ; but see Smith and Bradbury, Ber , 
1891, 24, 2930. 

^ Winkler, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1919, 32, i, 24. 

® Doling, ibid., 1913, 26, 478. 

* Halverson and Schutz, J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1920, 12, 77. Soo also Peters, Amer. 
J. Sci., 1901, [4], 12, 216 ; Bowser, J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1911, 3, 82 ; Box, ibid., 1913, 
5, 910. 

Gooch and Peters, Zeitsch. amrg. Ghem., 1899, 21, 185. 
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of ammonium oxalate may be used and the excess in the filtrate 
titrated.^ 

Titration by change in electrical conductivity may also be employed. 
Calcium alone may be titrated as oxalate, sulphate, or carbonate.^ 

In very dilute solutions calcium may be determined by micro- 
titration with p-aminophenolazochromotropic acid if nickel is absent.'*^ 
For special purposes special methods are employed. For example, 
in the analysis of water the estimation of temporary hardness, which 
is largely a question of the determination of calcium carbonate and 
magnesium carbonate in terms of calcium, may be carried out hy 
titrating with decinormal sulphuric acid, using methyl orange as indi- 
cator, or preferably methyl red.^ 

Total calcium may be estimated by precipitation with ammonium 
oxalate and titration of either the precipitate ® or the residual liquid 
with permanganate. It may also be determined by adding excess of 
ammonium carbonate — thus making the calcium carbonate practically 
insoluble, but dissolving the magnesium carbonate — and then, after 
filtering the precipitated calcium carbonate, and dissolving in decinormal 
hydrochloric acid, titrating back with fiftieth-normal baryta solution.'^ 
Ewe has given a summary of ten different methods, gravimetric and 
volumetric, of estimating calcium, and the degree of accuracy to be 
expected from each.® 

Electrolytic Estimation. — ^IMethods for the separation and de- 
termination of the alkaline earths b}^ electrolysis of a solution of the 
chlorides have been suggested.® A rotating silver anode and a mercury 
cathode are used. 

^ Lonng, he. cif. ; Grossfeld, Chem. Zntj 1917, 41, S42. 

^ Dutoit, J. Glmiti. jphys., 1910, 8, 12 ; and with Mojoiu, 27. Woe also Buboux, 
Chem. Zentr., 1910, li, 1566, See Quantitative Estimation of Barium. 

® Brenner, Helv. Chim. Ada, 1920, 3, 90. 

^ Kay and Newlands, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1916, 35, 445. 

® Hale, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1907, 29, 1078. 

Burgess, Analyst, 1907, 32, 208. 

’ Kay and Newlands, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1916, 35, 447. < 

® Ewe, Chem. News, 1920, 121, 53. 

® Coehn and Kettembeil, Zeiisch. animg. Chem., 1904, 38, 198 ; Lukens and Smith, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1907, 29, 1455; McCutcheon, ibid, 1445; Goldbaum and Smith, 
ibid., 1909, 31, 900. 



CHAPTER III. 

STRONTIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 
STRONTIUM. 

Symbol, Sr. Atomic Weight, 87*68 (0 = 16). 

Occurrence. — Strontium is a much rarer element than either calcium 
or barium. It is found principally as the sulphate, celestine, and 
along with barium sulpliatc as harifto-celestiiie^ or as the carbonate 
strontianite, isomorphous with aragonite and witherite. Calcium, 
strontium, and barium are interchangeable in the mineral brewsterite, 
Hi[Ba,Sr,Ca]Al2Si(.0iy.8H20. 

Strontium is found in minute quantities in mau}^ rocks, especially 
calcareous rocks, ^ in sea water, and in the ashes of sea plants. It 
forms 0*02 per cent, of the older part of the earth’s crust.® It can 
replace calcium in egg-shells and bones, and traces liave been found in 
the liver and muscles.*^ 

History. — During the latter half of the eighteenth century there 
was found in the lead mines at Strontian, in Argyllshire, a mineral at 
first mistaken Jbr witherite, and usually occurring in fibrous or columnar 
masses. In 1790 Crawford suggested that it might be a new earth, and 
this was confirmed by Hope and by Klaproth, 1792—1793, and the name 
strontianite was given.^ Strontianite w^as also mined at Munster and 
Hamm in Westphalia. The sulphate celestine was first discovered by 
Clayfield near Bristol, and was so called from the blue colour which it 
often possesses.^' Strontium minerals were fu’st mined in the United 
States in 1916, but the output has declined since then.'^ 

Davy isolated the metal in 1808.® 

Preparation of Strontium. — The methods adopted for i.hc separa- 
tion of metallic strontium are similar to those akeady described under 
calcium. 

1 Dieulafait, Chim, Phys., 1878, [5J, 15, olO ; 1871), [5J, 17, 387 ; (Jompt. re)td , 
1883, 96, 452 ; HiUebrand, J. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1894, 16, 81 ; CoUot, Cornet, rend.^ 1905, 
141, 832. 

2 Dieulafait, Oomjit. rend., 1877, 84, 1303. 

® Clarke, The Data of Geochemistry, Bull, U.S. Geol. Survey, 1916, No. 616, p. 34. 

* Wheeler, New York Agric. Eooper. Stai., 1919, Bull. 468, 1, see Ghem. Abs., 1920, 14, 
2654; Mendel and Thacher, Amer. J, Physiol., 1904, ii, 5. 

® Hope, Trans, Boy, Soc, Ed%n., 1792, 4, 3 ; Klaproth, CrelVs Annalen, 1793, 2, 189 ; 
1794, 1,99; Pelletier, Ami. Ghim., 1797, [1], 21, 113; Guyton, ibid., 1797, [1], 24, 216; , 
Kirwan and Bdggins, GreWs Annalen, 1795, 2, 119, 205; Pourcroy and Vauquolin, Ann, 
Chim,, 1797, [1], 21, 276; 1799, [IJ, 29, 270. 

® Thomson, System of Chemistry, vol. iii. (Baldwin, Cradock & Joy), 1817, p, 414. 

U.S. Geol. Survey, Dec. 5, 1920, see J. Soc. Ghem, Jnd., 1921, 40 , 194Br. 

® Davy, Phil, Trans., 1808, 98, 333. 
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Davy electrolysed a mixture of the moistened oxide or chloride with 
red mercuric oxide, using a mercury cathode, the final product ])robably 
being a rich amalgam.^ Matthiessen used iron electrodes and an 
electrolyte of fused strontium chloride mixed with a little ammonium 
chloride, the temperature being so regulated that the surface remained 
solid. ^ By a similar metliod Borchers and Stockem obtained globules 
of the metal 10 mm. in diameter.® In more recent times both tlie 
submerged cathode ^ and the contact cathode ^ have been successfully 
used in the electrolysis of a fused mixture of strontium and potassium 
chlorides (see Calcium). By employing the contact cathode, sticks of 
metal, 10 cm. long and 1-2 cm. diameter, have been obtained.^ 

Attempts to prepare the metal by reduction with sodium were even 
less successful than in the case of calcium, but by using a mixture of 
sodium with lead, tin, or bismuth, alloys of strontium have been 
obtained."^ Winkler prepared a very impure product by reducing 
strontium oxide with magnesium.® A very pure metal may be obtained 
taking strontium amalgam as the starting-point. The latter may be 
prepared cither by the action of a 20 per cent, sodium amalgam on a 
saturated solution of strontium chloride at 90° C.,® or, preferably, by 
the electrolysis of a solution of strontium chloride, using a mercury 
cathode.^® Distillation in vacuo concentrates the amalgam. By heating 
in hydrogen a little below 1000° C. the mercury can be removed and the 
hydride formed. Above 1000° C. in vacuo the hydride is decomj^osed 
and the metal volatilised and condensed to a product of purity 98*6- 
99 per cent, strontium, which can be increased to 99-4 per cent, by 
redistillation m vacuo,'^^ 

Reduction of anhydrous strontium oxide by heating with the calcu- 
lated amount of powdered aluminium for four hours at 1000° C. in 
vacuo also liberates metallic strontium, which condenses to crystals 
of 99-4 per cent, purity, the yield being 75 per cent, of the ‘theo- 
retical.i’^ 

Physical Properties. — Strontium is a silvery- white crystalline 
metal of about the same hardness as lead. The density, according to 
Guntz and Galliot,^® is 2*63. All the values given by other investigators 
are somewhat lower, but that is probably due to the presence of im- 
purities. The specific heat is 0-0742.1® The melting-point is about 
800° C.,14 and the metal volatilises at a slightly higher temperature. 
The specific electrical resistance is 2-48x10"® ohm per c.c.i® Metallic 


i See also Haro, J. prakt Gliem., 1840, [1], 19, 249 ; 1841, [IJ, 22, 383. 

^ Matthiessen, Annalen, I800, 94, 111 
3 Borchers and Stockem, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1902, 8, 759. 

^ Trantz, Verb. Qes. deut. Naturf. Aeitze, 1911, 83, 11, 1, 196, see J. Ghem. Soc., 1912 
102, Abs. ii, 349 ; Zeitsch. EUhtrochem., 1915, 21, 130. 

5 Neumann and Bergve, Zeitsch. EleUroche^n., 1914, 20, 187 ; 1915, 21 152 
« See also Glascock, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1910, 32, 1222. ^ 

’ Caron, Gompt. rend., 1859, 48, 440 ; 1860, 50, 547. 

^ Winkler, Ber., 1890, 23, 120. 

» Bottger, J. prakt. Ghem., 1834, [1], i, 303 ; Eranz, ibid., 1869, [1], io7, 253. 

Guntz and Roederer, Bull. Soc. chim., 1906, [3], 35 494 

1901, 133, 1209; 1902, 134, 838; ’Guntz and Roederer, ifeid., 
1906, 142, 400 ; Soc. chtm., 1906, [3], 35, 503 ; Guntz and Bassett, J. OUm. phys., 
19Uu, 10, 1. 


Guntz and Galliot, Gompt. rend., 1910, 131, 813. 
Glascock, he. cit. 


Guntz and Roederer, Compt. rend., 1906, 142, 400. 
Matthiessen, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1857, [3], 50, 192. 
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strontium is photoelectrically sensitive, the maximum effect being 
obtained under green light.^ The ionic mobility of J-Sr* is 51.^ 

The most intense lines in the spectrum ol‘ strontium measured in 
Angstrom units are the following ^ : — 

Arc : Ultra-violet : 2932-0, 3307-6, 3351-3, 3464-6 ; Visible : 4077-9, 
4215-7, 4305-6, 4607-5, 4812-0, 4832-2, 4872-7, 4968-1, 5229-5, 5451-1, 
5970-4, 6380-9, 6388-5, 6550-5 ; Infra-red : 10038-3, 10916-3, 20262-4. 

Spark : Ultra-violet : 2322-4, 3380-9, 3464-6, 3475-0 ; Visible : 

3705-9, 4030-5, 4077-9, 4162-0, 4215-7, 4305-6, 4607-5, 6504-3, 6892-9. 

Chemical Properties. — Strontium is more electropositive than 
calcium, but may be less so at higher temperatures.*^ It tarnishes almost 
immediately on exposure to the air. When finely powdered it ignites 
spontaneously, producing the oxide and nitride, and it burns in oxjT-gen 
with a dazzling red flame. It is readily attacked by the halogens, by 
hydrochloric acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gases, and by phosphorus, 
arsenic, and sulphur vapours. At a bright red heat it unites with tin 
and carbon. It readily decomposes water, methyl and ethyl alcohols, 
and aniline, giving hydrogen, but does not affect dry ether or hydro- 
carbons. It reacts with carbon dioxide at red heat, forming strontium 
carbide and oxide. ^ It dissolves in liquid ammonia, and at a sufficiently 
high temjicraturc it absorbs hydrogen and nitrogen.® 

Physiological Action of Strontium. — Strontium salts are not as 
a rule harmful to the human body when pure, but they are often con- 
taminated with barium.'^ In large subcutaneous doses they may slowly 
cause paralysis.® The bromide, iodide, nitrate, and lactate are useful in 
certain diseases, and strontium will enter the bone in place of calcium, 
but is not to be regarded as a satisfactory substitute for calcium.^ 

The chloride, bromide, phosphate, nitrate, and acetate are feebly, 
and the iodide strongly, toxic to vegetation.^® 

Atomic Weight. — Approximate Atomic Weight — The equivalent of 
strontium in the majority of its compounds is 44. Its properties indi- 
cate a position in the Periodic Table in the alkaline earth group, and, 
therefore, a valency of 2, making the atomic weight about 88. Glascock’s 
value for the specific heat, 0-0742, indicates, according to Dulong and 
Petit’s Law, an approximate atomic weight of 86. 

Exact Atomic Weight, — ^Berzelius, in his atomic weight table for 1814, 
gave a value for the atomic weight of strontium which, when referred 
to oxygen as 16, becomes 89-4, and is probably founded on' the early 
analyses of Klaproth. The first recorded determination is that of 
Stromeyei',^^ who measured the vohune of carbon dioxide evolved by 
strontium carbonate and found an atomic weight of 87-3, 

^ Case, Phys. Review, 1921, [2), 17, 398. 

^ Kohii'ausoh, Zeitsch, Elektrocliem., 1907, 13, 343 (footnote). 

® Mai-shall Watts, Index of Spectra, Appendix “U” (1911) (Wesley Son, London; 
Abel Heywood & Son, Manchester). See also Tables Annuelles de Constantes et de 
Donnies Numeriques (Gauthier- ViUars et Cie), 1913-16, vol. iv, pp. 384, 388. 

* Wilsmore, Zeitsch. physikal Chem,, 1900, 35, 291. 

® Guntz and Roederer, Gompt. tend., 1906, 142, 140. 

® Guntz and Roederer, Bull. Soc. chim., 1906, [3], 35, 503 ; Glascock, he. cit, 

^ Pelletier, Ann. Chim., 1797, [1], 21, 113 ; Laborde, J. Chem. Soc., 1891, 60, Abs., 
99; 1892, 62, Abs., 227. 

® Meltzer and Auer, Amer. J. Physiol., 1908, 21, 449. 

® Stoeltzner, Biochem. Zeitsch., 1908, 12, 119. 

Coupin, Gompt. rend., 1900, 130, 791. 

Stromeyer, SchweiggePs J., 1817, 19, 228. 
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Other early determinations are summarised in the following table ^ ; — 


Bate. 

Investigator. 

Number of 
Experiments. 

Ratio Measured. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

1826 

Rose ^ . 


SrCl, : 2AgCl 

“ =100 : 181-25 

87-3 

1845 

Pelouze ^ 

2 

SrCla : 2Ag 

=73 478 : 100 

87-7 

1858 

Marignac ^ 

3 

SrClg.OHaO : 2Ag 
=123-442 : 100 

87-33 

>5 

99 

3 

SrClg : 2Ag 

=136 268 : 100 

87 44 

95 

99 

3 

SrCl2:SrS04. 

=100 : 115 936 

87-40 

1859 

Dumas ^ 

3 

Sr Cl 2 : 2Ag 

=73 4079 : 100 

87-41 

1895 

Richards 

8 

SrBrg : 2Ag 

=114*^69 : 100 

87 629 

39 

99 

7 

SrEi’a : 2AgEr 

=65 883 : 100 

1 

87-620 


Richards made fresh determinations in 1905.'^ As the mean of four 
titrations, he found that the ratio of a certain weight of silver to the 
weight of strontium chloride required to precipitate it is 100 : 73*477. 
This gives a value of 87*620.^ 

Finally, in 1910, Thorpe and Francis ® carried out a number of 
determinations with salts purified by extensive recrystallisations. Their 
results are recorded in the table on the following page. 

The International Commission on Atomic Weights for 1910 adopted 
the value 

Sr=87-63,9 

which is still retained (1925), 

Uses. — ^No use has been made of the metal as such, but its employ- 
ment in the construction of photoelectric cells has been suggested.^® 

^ These are not necessarily the values given by the original investigators, but have 
been recalculated from their experimental data using the values : 

0= 16-000 
' 01 == 35 457 
Br= 79-916 
Ag= 107-880 
S= 32-065. 

® See Stromeyer, Fogg. AnnaUn, 1826, 8, 189. 

^ Pelouze, Gomft. rend., 1845, 20, 1047. 

^ Marignac, Annalen, 1858, io6, 169. 

® Dumas, Ann. CMm. Phys., 1859, [3], 55, 191, 

® Richards, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem., 1895, 8, 253. 

^ Richards, ibid., 1905, 47, 145. 

® Thorpe and Erancis, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1910, [A], 83, 277. 

® By the anode-ray method for the examination of isotopes, Aston, Nature, 1923, 112, 
449, finds only one constituent of atomic weight 88, and concludes that the chemical 
atomic weight at present in use is too low. 

Case, Phys. Review, 1921, [2], 17, 398. 
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Number of 
Determinations. 

Batio Measured. 

Atomic Weights. 
(Kecalculated).^ 

G 

SrBr, : 2Ag =1 1470 

87-644 

5 

SrBra : 2AgBr=0 65892 

87 652 

6 

SrClg : 2Ag =0 73490 

87-648 

5 

SrCla : 2AgCl =0-55311 

87-648 


Me 

:an=87'C18±0'0016 

4 

SrUlg : SrS04 =0 803115 

87 672 

3 

SrBr, : SrSO^ =1 3471 

87-644 


Me 

an 3=87 658±0 0107 


^ Alloys. — By alloying a little strontium with copper for castings, 

a harder metal is obtained and blow-holes are prevented. The alloy 
may be prejDared either by adding metallic strontium to the melt, or by 
eleetrolysing fused strontium chloride, using a copper cathode. The 
amount of strontium is not sufficient to affect the electrical conductivity.'^ 
The alloys with lead, tin, and bismuth, obtained by Caron when 
attempting to prepare metallic strontium, have already been mentioned. 
An alloy of strontium and zinc, containing 18 jDer cent, of the former, 
can be obtained by heating to redness a mixture of 100 grm. of zinc, 
.50 of sodium, and 200 of strontium iodide.® An alloy with cadmium 
may be similarly obtained, but since cadmium is more volatile than 
zinc the alloy may be enriched up to about t5 per cent, of strontium by 
heating in vacuo. It takes a fine polish when filed, but quickly tarnishes 
in contact with air, being apparently not much less reactive thg.Ti 
strontium alone. A lead-strontium alloy, of composition PbjSr, and 
melting at 676° C., has been described.* 

Strontium amalgamates with mercury, probably with the forma- 
tion of definite conipounds. Davy prepared a strontium amalgam in 
his efforts to obtain metallic strontium. According to Kerp and 
Bottger,® the only tme amalgam has the composition SrHgjj, and 
is produced by electrolysing a solution of strontium chloride, usmg a 
mercury cathode, at a temperature below 30° C. ,By draining the 
product, hard white crystals, probably monoclinic or triclinic in form, 
are obtained. The compound begins to break up at 60° C., and is 
completely molten at 70° C. It is quickly oxidised on exposure to air, 

^ These are not necessarily the values given by the oiiginal investigators, but have 
been recalculated from their experimental data using the values : 

0- 16*000 
C[= 35*457 
Br=: 79*916 
Ag= 107*880 
S-= 32*065. 

^ U,S, Oeol. iStirvey, Dec. 5, 1920, see J. Soc, Ohem. l7}d.y 1921, 40, 194B. 

® Gautier, Oompi. rend , 1901, 133, 1006. 

* Piwowarsky, Zeiisch. Metallh, 1922, 14, 300, see J. Ohem. Soc., 1922, 122, Abs. ii, 
644. 

® Kerp and Bottger, ZeiUcli. anorg. Ohem., 1900, 25, 35. 
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Other formuke, however, have been given, for example SrHgn, wliich, 
on squeezing under 200 kgm. per sq. cm., is said to form SrHgxi in 
cubical crystals.^ By heating these amalgams under special conditions, 
silver- white crystalline products are obtained, of hardness 2-8, and of 
composition corresponding to the formuLi' Si-aHgg and SrHg,j. The 
amalgam SrHgn is apparently unchanged when centrifuged or submitted 
to a pressure of 5000 kgm. per sq. cm. in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide. The richest amalgam obtainable contains 52 per cent, of 
strontium. When heated the whole amalgam distils.- 

An alloy of strontium and iron, containing about 28 per cent, of 
strontium, may be obtained by heating the two metals together at low 
redness. The alloy shows a hard, bright, homogeneous surface on filing, 
but soon tarnishes. It readily decomposes water. ^ 

Alloys with lead or tin, for example 5 per cent, of strontium with 
95 per cent, of tin, are beginning to find a use commercially as deoxidiscrs 
in the purification of metals and alloys.^ 


COMPOUNDS OF STRONTIUM. 

General Properties of Compounds of Strontium. —The stron- 
tium ion is colourless and divalent. Coloured salts are only obtained 
with a coloured anion. Strontium salts are used chielly in pyrotechnics 
and for medicinal purposes. 


STRONTIUM AND HYDROGEN. 

Strontium Hydride, SrHa-— Winkler first obtained the hydride in 
an impure state by heating equivalent quantities of strontium oxide 
and magnesium at a low red heat in an atmosphere of hydrogen. A 
slightly sintered, greyish-brown, readily oxidisable product was formed 
to which he gave the formula SrH.® 

Gautier prepared a white compound of composition SrHg by heating 
a 45 per cent, alloy of strontium with cadmium, mixed with 7-8 per cent, 
of strontium oxide, in a nickel boat in an atmosphere of hydrogen, to 
incipient red heat. When absorption was complete, the cadmium could 
be completely volatilised by raising the temperature. By fusion, the 
hydride was made more compact, and so less easily affected by the 
atmosphere.® 

Reference has already been made to the formation of strontium 
hydride as an intermediate stage in the preparation of metallic strontium 
by Guntz and Roederer."^ The absorption of hydrogen by pure strontium 
begins at about 215° C., and proceeds vigorously at 260° C,® 

The heat of formation of the hydride from its elements is 38*4 Cal., 
calculated from the dissociation pressure at different temperatures, or 

1 Kerp, ZeitscK anorg. Ohem., 1898, 17 , 305 ; Guntz and Eeree, Bull Soc, chirn,, 1897. 
[3], 17 , 390. 

2 Guntz and Roederer, Bull Soc. cUm., 1906, [3], 35 , 494 . 

3 Glascock, J. Amer. Cheru. Soc., 1910, 32 , 1222 . 

* Vickers, Metals and Thei/r Alloys (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1923, p. 46. 

® Winkler, Ber., 1891, 24 , 1975. 

» Gautier, Com^pl rend., 1901, 133 , 1005 ; 1902, 134 , ioo. 

^ Seep. 152. 

8 Dafert and Miklauz, Monatsh., 1913, 34 , 1685. 
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34*7 Cal., calculated from the heat of reaction with water and the heat 
of formation of strontium hydroxide solution from strontium.^ 

Strontium hydride is a white hygroscopic body of melting-point 
abo'^x 650° It decomposes water very readily, Avith evolution of 

hydrogen and considerable rise of temperature. It reacts with chlorine 
when the temperature is slightly raised, and with bromine vapour at 
dull red heat, but not Avith liquid bromine CA^en on boiling. It also 
reacts Avith the vapours of sulphur and iodine at red heat, and is attacked 
by nitrogen at about 600° C.^ At 70° C., and at a pressure greater than 
atmospheric, it reacts with sulphur dioxide, giAung strontium hydrogen 
sulphite.^ In dry air it is A^ery stable, and burns only slowly at red heat, 
but it reacts more vigorously in oxygen and AAuth oxidising agents. It 
is a powerful reducing agent.^ 

Gautier found that dissociation of strontium hydride begins at about 
675° C.,^ but, according to Ephraim and Michel, dissociation pressure 
measurements are difficult to carry out accurately, because there is 
absorption of hydrogen by the metal, or hydride,'^ as well as combination, 
and also solution of the hydride in the metal.® These inA^estigators 
found the folio Aving dissociation pressures for a product containing 
35 per cent, excess of strontium metal : — 

Temperature, ° C. 650 692 725 754 779 803 817 

Pressure, mm. Hg 200 300 400 500 600 700 760 

Strontium hydride is less stable than calcium hydride and more so 
than the barium compound.® 


STRONTIUM AND THE HALOGENS. 

Strontium Fluoride, SrF 2 , is obtained in regular octahedral 
crystals by fusion of strontium chloride with potassium hydrogen 
fluoride® or with sodium fluoride,^® or of strontium iodide with man- 
ganese fluoride.^^ It may also be prepared by the precipitation of 
strontium chloride solution A^th potassium fluoride, neutralisation of 
strontium oxide or carbonate by hydrofluoric acid,^^ or by the action of 
gaseous hydrofluoric acid on strontium chloride at red heat.® The heat 
of formation of strontium fluoride from its elements is 237*02 Cal.^® 

The density is 4*20-4*24,^^ and the melting-point 1400° On 

^ Guntz, Compt. rend., 1902, 134 , 838. 

“ Dafert and Miklauz, Monatsh , 1913, 34 , 1685. 

® Gautier, Gompt rend., 1902, 134 , 1108. 

^ Moissan, ibid., 1902, 135 , 653. 

5 Gautier, ibid., 1902, 134 , 100. 

® Gautier, ibid., 1902, 134 , 1108 ; but see Guntz, ibid., 1902, 134 , 838. 

^ Gautier, he. cit, 

® Ephraim and Michel, Helv. Ghim. Acta, 1921, 4 , 900. 

® Poulenc, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, [7], 2 , 29, 

Roeder, Dissert., Gottingen, 1863. 

Defacqz, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1904, [ 8 ], i, 337. 

^2 Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen, 1824, i, 20. 
de Porcrand, Gompt. rend., 1911, 152 , 27, 

Schroder, Jahresber., 1879, 31. 

Winter, Dissert., Leipzig, 1913, see J. Oh&m. Soc., 1914, 106 , Abs. ii, 126} see also 
Plato, Zeitsch. pliysikal. Ghem., 1907, $ 8 , 350 ; Poulenc, he. cit. 
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heating in air at 1000° C. a certain amount of strontium oxide is formed. 
Hydrochloric acid passed over it at red heat easily decomposes it into 
strontium chloride and hydrofluoric acid. 

The solubility of strontium fluoride in water is only slight, being 
117*1 mgm. per litre at 18° C., as determined by conductivity methods.^ 
The heat of solution is -—2*1 Cal.^ 

Strontium Chloride, SrClg, was first prepared by Crawford in 
1790. It may be obtained by direct combination of its elements, by 
the action of chlorine ® or hydrochloric acid on strontium oxide at high 
temperatures, or by neutralising strontium hydroxide, carbonate, or 
sulphide with hydrochloric acid solution, evaporating and fusing the 
residue in a current of hydrochloric acid gas.^ On a large scale it is 
prepared by the action of calcium chloride on strontium carbonate.^ 
It may be obtained in a gelatinous form by precipitation under suitable 
conditions.® 

The heat of formation of strontium chloride from its elements is 
195*66 Cal.'^ The melting-point is 874° C.® The density is 2*95-3*05^ 
at ordinary temperatures, and at the melting-point 2*77.^® The specific 
heat is 0*1199.^^ The following values have been found for the specific 
electrical conductivity of the fused salt : — 

Temperature, ° C. 873 900 950 1000 1050 1100 

Ohms-i per c.c. 1*92 1*98 2*14 2*29 2*43 2*56 

The decomposition potential of strontium chloride at 880° C. is 
3*4 volts, and of the salt dissolved in potassium chloride and calcium 
fluoride to bring down the temperature of fusion, 3*0 volts at 615° C., 
whilst the temperature coefficient is 0*715 x 10"3.i^ 

Strontium chloride is decomposed by superheated steam, giving 
hydrochloric acid,^® and when heated in contact with air it loses chlorine, 
forming the oxide. Bromine partially replaces the chlorine at high 
temperatures. 1® 

Anhydrous strontium chloride is very hygroscopic, but not quite to 
the same extent as calcium chloride. It dissolves in water with the 
evolution of 11*14 Cal. of heat per gram-molecule.^ 

^ Kohlrausch, Zeitsch. physikal. Ohem., 1908, 64, 129. 

- de Eorcrand, loc, cit. 

3 Weber, Pogg. Annalen, 1861, 112, 619. 

4 Dumas, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1859, [3], 55, 191. 

® Wackenroder, Dingl. poly. J., 1884, 253, 440 ; 1886, 262, 143. 

c von Weimam, Zeitsch. Ghem. Ind. Roll, 1908, 3, 89. 

^ de Eorcrand, he. cit. 

® Winter, he. cit. ; Arndt, Zeitsch. EUktrochem., 1906, 12, 337 ; Plato, Zeitsch. physikal 
Ghem.t 1907, 58, 350. See also Braun, Pogg. Annal&n, 1875, 154, 190 ; Camelley, J. Ghem. 
Soc., 1876, 29, 489 ; 1878, 33, 273 ; Le Chatelier, Bull. Soc. chim., 1887, [2], 47, 300 ; 
Meyer, Riddle, and Lamb, Ber., 1894, 27, 3129 ; MoCrao, Wied. Annalen, 1895, 
55> ^ 

® Pilhol, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1847, [3], 21, 415 ; Schifl, Annalen, 1858, 108, 23 ; 
Sclirdder, Jahresber., 1879, 31 ; Winter, he. cit. 

Quincke, Pogg. Annalen, 1869, 138, 141. 

Regnault, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1841, [3], i, 129. 

Arndt, he. cit. 

Arndt and WiUner, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 216. 

Neumann and Bergve, ibid., 1915, 2r, 152. 

Kraus, Pogg. Annalen, 1838, 43, 138. 

Potilitzin, Ber:, 1874, 7, 733 ; 1875, 8, 766. 
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The following values have been found for the solubilities at different 
temperatures ^ ; — 


Tempeiature, ° C. 
Grams SrCL per 100 
grams solution 


-17° 
26 6 

-ir 

28-6 

-5° 

29 3 

-1° 
30 8 

2° 

31 3 

70 

31*7 

18° 
33 7 

35° 
37 8 

55° 
43 8 

75° 
46 6 

98° 
49 6 

105° 

50-7 

118° 
52 0 

132° 

52-5 

153° 
55 7 

175° 
60 5 

215° 
64 1 

250° 

67-3 


64 ° 

464 


There seems to have been some doubt as to the nature of the solid 
])hase in the neighbourhood of 75° C., so that probably equilibrium was 
not reached. 

Harkins found that hydrochloric acid diminished the solubility of 
strontium chloride from 5160 niilli-equivalents per litre at 0° to 425 milli- 
equivalents in a solution containing 5275 milh-equivalents of hydro- 
chloric acid per litre. ^ 

The solubility in alcohol is not very great.® 

The boiling-points of concentrated aqueous solutions have been 
studied by Gerlach.'^ A solution containing 487-5 grm. of the anhydrous 
'"chloride in 100 grm. of water has a boiling-point of 117° C. Freezing- 
point determinations of both dilute ® and concentrated ® solutions have 
been made. Aqueous solutions have also been studied from the point 
of view of surface tension,’ compressibility,® viscosity,® electrical con- 
ductivity, density,^^ and vapour pressure.^^ The equilibria between 
strontium and potassium amalgams of different concentrations and 
solutions of strontium and potassium chlorides have been investigated.^® 

The Hydrates of Strontium Chloride, — Vapour pressure measurements 
indicate only a hexa- and a di-hydrate, although Etard suggested the 
possibility of a mono-hydrate. 

Strontium Chloride Hexahydrate, SrClg.CHgO, crystallises from solu- 
tions at ordinary temperatures.^® It forms colourless hexagonal needles 

1 Etard, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1S94, [7], 2, 533. 

® Harkins J. Amer. Cheni. Soc , 1911, 33, 1851 ; see also Engel, Anii. Glixm. Phys., 
1888, [6], 13, 376 ; Ditte, ibid, 1881, [5], 22, 559. 

® Gerardin, 1865, [4], 5, 156 ; Eresonius, Annalen, 1846, 59, 127. 

^ Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1887, 26, 442, 502 ; see also Ki’emers, Pogg. Annalen, 
1854, 92, 497 ; Legrand, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1835, [2], 59, 436. 

® Arrhenius, Zeifsch. physihal. Ghem., 1888, 2, 491 ; Loomis, Wied. Annalen, 1897, 
60, 523 ; Jones and Chambers, Amer. Ghem. J., 1900, 23, 94 ; Biltz, Zeitsch. physihal. 
Ghem., 1902, 40, 185 ; Jones and Gotman, ibid , 1903, 46, 244. 

^ Rudorif, Pogg. Annalen, 1872, 145, 599 ; de Coppet, Ann. Chvm. Phys., 1872, [4], 
25, 524 ; 26, 110. 

’ Timberg, Wied. Annalen, 1887, 30, 545. 

** Schumann, ibid., 1887, 31, 14. 

® Wagner, Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1890, 5, 31. 

Kohlransch and Holbom, Leitvermogen der Elehtrolyte (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig), 1898; 
MacGregory, Wied. Annalen, 1894, 51, 126 Jones and Chambers, Amer. Ghem. J., 1900, 
23, 89 ; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch, physihal. Ghem., 1903, 46, 266. 

Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1869, 8, 252, 283 ; Kohlransch, Wied. Annalen, 1879, 

6, 38. 

Tammann, Wied. Annalen, 1885, 24, 549 ; Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1888, 2, Ref., 
45 ; Biltz, ibid., 1902, 40, 185. 

Smith and Rees, J. Amer. Ghem. 80 c., 1918, 40, 1802. 

Baxter and Lansing, ibid., 1920, 42, 419 ; Andreae, Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1891, 

7, 248; Frowein, ibid., 1887, i, 5; Lescoenr, Gompt. rend., 1886, 103, 1260. 

Etard, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, [71, 2, 633 ; see also Pareau, Wied. Annalen, 1877, 
I, 53, 61. 

Etard, Gompt. rend., 1891, 113, 854. 
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isomorplious with calcium chloride hexahydrate.^ Tlic density is 1-951.- 
The heat of formation of the hexahydrate from the anhydrous salt 
and water is 18*64 Cal., and the heat of solution is —7*50 Cal.'*^ The 
vapour pressure at 25° C. is 8*37 mm.'^ 

The hexahydrate is very soluble in method alcohol, much more so 
than in ethyl alcohol.^ 

The temperature of transition to the dihydrate has been carefully 
determined by Richards and Yngve as 61*34° C.® It is lowered by 
contact of the salt with a solution containing hydrochloric acid ; at 
25° C. the two hydrates are in equilibrium with a solution containing 
2*11 per cent, of strontium chloride and 27*14 per cent, of acid."^ 

Stro 7 itium Chloride Dihydrate, SrCl2.2H20, crystallises from solutions 
above the transition point in slightly deliquescent prisms. It may be 
obtained at ordinary temperatures from a solution of strontium chloride 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid,® or by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into a saturated solution of strontium chloride. The heat of hydration 
of anhydrous strontium chloride to the dihydrate is 9*06 Cal.® 

There appears to be no record of the temperature of transition from 
the dihydrate to the anhydrous form, but it is not below 130° 

Addition Comjpounds , — ^Anhydrous strontium chloride absorbs dry 
ammonia, forming a voluminous white powder of approximate com- 
position, SrCl2.8NHg. The dissociation pressure is 100 mm. at 3*5° C. 
There is also a monammoniate, SrClg.NHg, which has a vapour pressure 
of 100 mm. at 45*5° C. The heat of formation of the octammoniate is 
9*98 Cal., and of the monammoniate 10*5 Cal. at 0° C., 12*5 at 78° C., and 
13*4 at 108° Addition compounds are also formed with hydroxyl- 
amine, 2SrCl2.5NH2OH.2H2O and 2SrCl2.9NH2OH.3HCl.H20, 12 and 
one with glycine, SrCl2.2NH2CH2C00H.8H20.i® 

Double Salts , — On the following page is a list of the double salts 
formed by strontium chloride. 

It has been suggested that double salts in solution may contain the 
ion SrCl4-",i^ 

Strontium chloride forms mixed crystals or solid solutions, but not 
compounds with calcium chloride,^® barium chloride,^® and lead chloride.^'^ 

1 Marignac, Ann. M%nes, 1856, [5], 9, 3. 

^ Schroder, Jahresber., 1879, 31; Clarke gives 1-964 at 16 7° 0, Amer. Ghem. J., 
1883, 5, 240. 

® Thomsen, Thermochemistry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
1908, pp. 62, 64. For the heat of hydration per gram-molecule of water Frowein 
{he. cit) found 3-190 Cal. =19-14 Cal. for the total heat. 

** Baxter and Lansing, he. cit. ; Schumb found 8-52 mm., J. Amer. Ghem, Soc., 
1923, 45, 342. 

® Lobry de Bruyn, Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1892, 10, 787. 

® Richards and Yngve, J. Amer. Ghem Soc., 1918, 40, 89 ; see also Etard, he. cit. 

^ Milikan, Zeitsch. physihal Ghem., 1918, 92, 503. 

® Bitte, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1881, [5], 22, 559. 

® Thomsen, he. cit. 

Etard, he. cit. 

Hiittig, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghevn., 1922, 124, 322; see also Rose, Ann, Ghim. Phys., 
1836, [2], 62, 316. 

Antonow, J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1905, 37, 476. 

Pfeiffer and von Modelski, Zeitsch. 'physiol. Ghem., 1912, 81, 329. 

Noyes and Falk, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1911, 33, 1455. 

^ Sandonnini, Atti B. Accad. Lincei, 1911, [5], 20, ii, 496 ; Schaefer, Jahrb, Min., 1914, 
i, 15. 

Vortisch, Jahrb. Min. Beil. Bd., 1914, 38, 185. 

Sandonnini, Atti B. Accad, Lincei, 1911, [5], 20, ii, 646. 
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Salt 

RemarJvS. 

Authority. 

2KC1 SrClo . 

M -pt., 597° C.\, 

form mixed crystals 
with BaCb 

Vortisch, Jahrbm Min. Beil. Bd.^ 

KCL2SrCl2 . 

19U, 38, 185. 

2Naa.SrCl2 . 


Bortlielot and Hosvay, Ann. 
Chim. Phys., 1885, [5], 29, 
318. 

5CsCl.2SrCl2.8H2O . 


Jamieson, Amer, J. 8ci., 1917, 
[4], 43, 67. 

SrOlo.ZnClo 

Formed at 476“ 0. 
Decomp, on melt- 
mg. 

Sandonnmi, Alti R. Accad. 
Lincei, 1912, [5], 2I, u, 524. 

SrCl2,ZnCl2.4H20 . 


Ephraim and Model, Zeitsch. 
luiouj, Chem., 1910, 67, 379. 

SrOl2.2HgCl2.2H2O . 

Prismatic crystals 

very soluble m 
water. 

Bonsdorft, Pogg. Annalen, 1829, 
17, 122 ; but see Harth, 
Zeitsch. anorg. Chem.t 1897, 
14, 323. 

SrCla SHgClo.xH^O 


Swan, Amer. Ghem. J., 1898, 
20, 632. 

SrCl2 2Hg(CN)2.6H20 . 


Varet, Gomjyi. rend., 1895, 12 1, 
348 

SrClg HgO 6HaO . 

White slender needles 
decomp, by water. 

Andre, Gompt, rend., 1887, 104, 
431. 

Sra 2 . 2 TlCl 3 . 6 H 2 O , 

Gewocke, Annalen, 1909, 366, 
223. 

SrCla SnCb.8H>0 . 


Topsoe, Jahresber., 1874, 180. 

SrCl2.2Pb0.5H;0 . 

Formed by boiling 
PbO with SrClg 
solution. 

Andr4, Gompt. rend,, 1887, 104, 
359. 


Strontium Per chloride. — At low temperatures chlorine is ap- 
parently more soluble in strontium chloride solution than in pure water, 
and on cooling no chlorine hydrate separates out.^ This may possibly 
be due to the formation of a perchloride in solution. ^ 

Strontium Bromide, SrBr^, may be obtained by dissolving the 
oxide, carbonate, or sulphide in hydrobromic acid, evaporating to dry- 
ness, and heating the residue in a current of the gaseous acid.^ A 
gelatinous strontium bromide has also been obtained.^ 

The heat of formation of strontium bromide from its elements is 
"176-5 Cal.s 

It is a colourless salt, melting without decomposition at 648° C.,® 
and volatilising at 770° It can be heated to dryness in a platinum 
dish over a free flame without the slightest loss of halogen.® 

The salt dried at 200° C. has a density of 4-216 at 24° C.® 

The fused salt is less hygroscopic than the powdered.® 

Strontium bromide is readily soluble in water, the heat of solution 

1 Goodwin, Ber., 1882, 15, 3039, 

^ See Calcium Perchloride. 

® Berthemot, J, Pharm. Qhim., 1830, [2], 16, 660. 

^ See Strontium Chloride. 

® de Fororand, Cornet reiid., 1911, 152, 27. 

® Kellner, Zeitsch, anorg. Ghem.f 1917, 99, 137 ; see also Camelley, Trans, Ghem, JSoc,, 
1878, 33, 273. 

’ Stock and Heynemann, Ber., 1909, 42, 4088. 

® Richards, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1896, 8, 253. 

VOL. III. : I. 
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being 16*1 Cal.^ The following values have been obtained for the solu- 
bilities at different temperatures : — 


Concentration of 
Temp., SrBia in Grams 

^ 0. per 100 Grams 

Solution. 


Solid Phase in contact witli 
Solution. 


Authority 


— 17 

6*9 

— 4*2 

13-9 

— 8-4 

23-2 

— 18-5 

29 8 

— 19 0 

34 8 

— 28-0 

41 7 


(1) 

— 11 

43*1 

— 1 

47*0 

+ 0 


7 

48*2 

20 

51*8 t 

40 


60 


80 

( 

93 

68-7 

107 

69-8 

110 

r 


flee and ) 
iSrBr^.GHaO J 


SrBio.GHoO 


cut ce tic 


SrBro.xHoO 


Milikan, Zeitsch, 
jyhysikaL Chon,, 
1918 (1916), 92, 
75. 


(1) Etard, A7m, 
Chim, Phys., 
1894, (7), 2, 540. 

(2) Kremers, Pogg, 
jhmalen, 1858, 
103,66. 


Densities of strontium bromide solutioias,^ vapour pressures,^ 
freezing-points, electrical conductivities,^ and refractive indices,® have 
been determined. 

The Hydrates of Strontium Bromide, — The existence of two hydrates, 
the hexa- and the mono-hydrate, has been definitely established,® but 
there is probably also a dihydrate, and Thomsen considered that 
calorimetric determinations indicated the existence of four hydrates, 
with 1, 2, 5, and 6 molecules of water of crystallisation respectively.® 

Strontium Bromide Hexahydi'ate, SrBrg.OHaO. — The experiments of 
Rammelsberg first indicated the existence of this hydrate isomorphous 
with the chloride hexahydrate.® It is hygroscopic, and melts at 100° C. 
in its own water of crystallisation.^® The vapour pressure of the salt 

1 de Porcrand, Zoc. cit 

^ Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal, Ghem,, 1869, 8, 285 ; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch, physikal. 
Ghem,y 1904, 49, 405. 

® Tammann, Wied. Annalen, 1885, 24, 552; Zeitsch, physikal. Chem„ 1888, 2, Ref., 45. 

* Jones and Chambers, Amer. Ghem. J., 1900, 23, 89 ; Jones and Getman, loc. cit 

® Jones and Getman, loc. cit. 

® Lescoeur, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1890, [6], 19, 553 ; Guareschi, Atti P. Accad. Sci. 
Torino, 1913, 48, 929, 

7 Richards and Yngve, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1918, 40, 89. 

* Thomsen, J. prakt. Ghem., 1878, [2], 18, 44. 

* Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 55, 237. 

Richards, he. cit. 
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at 20^^ C. is 1*8 nim.^ The heat of hydration is 23*33 Cal.,^ and the heat 
ol* solution of the hydrate —7*22 Cal. The density is 2*358.^ 

Stronthim Bromide DUiydrate, SrBr2.2H20. — According to Richards 
and Yngve, transition from the hexah^^drate to the dihydrate takes place 
at 88*62° C. The heat of hydration to the dihydrate is 9*95 Cal.,^ and 
the heat of solution 6*16 CaL^ 

Stronthim Bromide Monohydrate, SrBr2.H20. — The hexahydrate loses 
5 molecules of water in the desiccator, or at 100° C. m air, giving the 
monohydrate.^ The heat of hydration is 6*15 Cal., and the heat of 
solution 9*96 Cal.^ 

Addition Compounds. — With ammonia strontium bromide forms 
the compound SrBi'o.SNHg, SrBr 2 . 2 NH 3 , and SrBi’g.NHg, which have 
a dissociation pressure of 100 mm. at the tem]ieratures 30°, 68°, and 
146° C. respectively, and the heats of formation 10*9, 12*8, and 16*2 Cal.® 
There is also evidence of the existence of a labile isomeride of the di- 
ammoniate with a pressure of 143 mm. at 63° C.^* The anhydrous 
salt is soluble in ethyl alcohol, and from the solution the compound 
2 SrBr 2 . 5 C 2 H 50 H crystallises out in large orthorhombic prisms.*^ An 
addition compound with glycine, SrBr 2 . 2 NH 2 CH 2 COOH. 3 H 2 O, has also 
been obtained.® 

Double Salts. — Strontium bromide forms double salts with mercuric 
bromide, 2 HgBr 2 .SrBr 2 ,^ and SrBi’g.HgBrg, and with mercuric cyanide, 
2Hg(CN )2.SrBr2.6H20.^^ Freezing-point curves of mixtures of strontium 
bromide with bromides of the alkali metals, indicate the existence of the 
compounds 2 SrBr 2 XiBr, SrBr 2 . 2 KBr, and 2 SrBr 2 .KBr .11 

Strontium Perbromide. — Determinations of freezing-point lowei*- 
ing in aqueous solutions of strontium bromide and bromine indicate the 
presence of a tetrabromide in solution, but if formed at all in the solid 
state it is a very unstable compound.i^ 

Strontium Iodide, Srlg, is formed when metallic strontium is heated 
in iodine vapour.i^ It may be prepared by the action of hydriodic acid, 
or iodine, and a reducing agent, on strontium hydroxide, carbonate, or 
sulphide, evaporation, and fusion of the residue in a current of gaseous 
hydriodic acid.^^ 

The heat of formation from its elements is 147*5 Cal.i® 

It IS a white deliquescent eom])ound of density 4*549 at 25° C.,i® and 
melting-point 507° C., or probably higher, since most of Carnelley’s 


^ Lescceur, loc. ciL 

® Thomsen, Tlmniocliemtstry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, (h'een & Co.), 
1908, iJ. 04. 

® Favre and Valson, Compt. rend., 1873, 77» 

* Richaids, loc. cit. 

^ Huttig, Zeiisch. anorg. Gtiem., 1922, 124, 322 ; see also Rammelsberg, Pogg. Aiinalen, 
1842, 55, 238, who described a compound, 2SrBr2.NH3. 

® Huttig, loc. cit 

Fc)nzes-Diacon, J Plimm. 1895, [6], i, 59 

'' PfoiffcL’ and voii Modelski, Zeitsch. physiol Ghem., 1912, 81, 329, 

^ Lowig, Jahesber., 1833, 136. 

V’^aret, Compt rend., 1895, 121, 398 
Kellner, Zeifsch. anorg. Ghem., 1917, 99, 137. 

•“ Meyer, ibid , 1902, 30, 121. 

Mattlnessen, Amialen., 1855, 94, 110. 

See also Calcium Iodide. 

‘•'i de Forcrand, GoinpL rend., 1911, 152, 27 ; see also Tassilly, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1899, 


[7], 17, 115. 

Baxter and Brink, J. Amer. Gkem, 80c., 1908, 30, 46. 
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results are rather low.^ It readily loses iodine if melted in contact with 
air, 2 and in moist air at ordinary teniperatiircs it is dccomj^osed, forming 
iodine and strontium hydroxide. 

Strontium iodide is even more soluble in water than cither the 
bromide or the chloride.^ The heat of solution is 20*5 Cal.'* 

Etard found the following values for the solubility ^ : — 


Temperature, ° C. 

-20 

-10 

-3 

+ 7 

+ 11 

+ 18 

38 

Grams SiTg in 100 

60-0 

60-3 

62-2 

63 0 

63-4 

63-5 

64 8 

grams solution 

52 

77 

81 

97 

105 

120 

175 


66-0 

70*5 

74-0 

79-2 

79*4 

80 8 

85-6 


' Measurements of the densities of strontium iodide solutions have 
been made,® and also of refractive indices and freezing-points," and of 
electrical conductivities.® Electrical conductivity determinations of 
solutions in methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohol, and in mixtures of these 
with water, have been made at 0° C. and 25° C.® 

Hydrates of Strontium Iodide, — From solutions at ordinary tem- 
peratures, hexagonal crj^stalline plates of the hexahydrate separate out.^® 
According to Tassilly, the salt obtained at 60° C. contains 7 molecules 
of water, and the heat of solution is —4*47 Cal. The heat of hydration 
is, therefore, 25-24 Cal. 

Etard separated a duodecahydrate at low temperatures, and con- 
cluded that a dihydrate, which may be isomorphous with barium 
chloride dihydrate, is probably the stable form above 90° C.® 

Addition Compounds, — Strontium iodide forms addition compounds 
containing 1, 2, 4, and 6 molecules of ammonia. The compound, 
Sr(NH 3 )el 2 , has a dissociation pressure of 50 mm. at 62° C., and the 
heat of formation from strontium iodide and ammonia at the same 
temperature is 13-40 Cal.^^ Hiittig has found compounds with 1, 2, 6, 
and 8 molecules of ammonia which attain a dissociation pressure of 
100 mm. at 204°, 134°, 74*5°, and 31° C. respectively, the heats of forma- 
tion being 11-0, 12*6, 15-5, and 18-3 Cal.^® 

Double Salts, — ^The following double salts have been described (see 
next page). 

Strontium Periodides. — ^By exposure to light of the mother liquor 
of the double strontium lead iodide, golden-brown crystals of strontium 
tri-iodide, Srl3,15H20, are obtained.^'^ 

Solid periodides can be obtained by fusing together iodine and 
strontium iodide in the proper proportions on the water-bath.^® 

1 Camelley, Trans. GTiem. Soc.^ 1878, 33, 273. 

® Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1878, [5], 15, 191 ; Sohultze, J. praht Ghem.^ 1880, 
[2], 21, 419. 

® Kremers, Pogg. Annalen, 1858, 103, 57. 

^ de Fororand, Oompt. rend., 1911, 152, 27 ; see also TassiUy, Ann. Chim. Phys,, 1899, 
[7], I7> 115. 

5 Etard, 1894, [7], 2, 543. 

® Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1869, 8, 246 ; Kremers, loc. oit. ; Jones and Get man, 
Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1904, 49, 405. 

’ Jones and Getman, loc. cit. 

® Jones and Caldwell, Amer. Ghem. J., 1901, 25, 358 j Jones and Getman, loc. cU, 

® Jones and Lindsay, Am&r. Ghem. J., 1902, 28, 352. 

Croft, J. prahi. Ghem., 1856, [1], 68, 40k 

Tassilly, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1899, [7], 17, 117; Gompt. rend,, 1896, 122, 82. 

Biltz, ZeiUch.,Mehtrochem., 1920, 26, 374. 

Huttig, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1922, 124, 322. 

Mosnier, Ann. Ghim. Phys., ,1897, [7], 12, 399. 

Meyer, Zeitsch, amrg. Ghem., 1902, 30, 120 See Calcium Periodides. 
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Salt. 

Remarks. 

Authority. 

Srlji.Znla 9H3O 

Srl3.Cdl2 SH3O 

SrU.Hgl 3 1 

Srlo. 2 Egl, . 

Sri; 3Hgi; 1 

SrI3.Hgl3.8H3O . 

Srio 5 Hgla SH.O . 

Srl 2 . 2 Hg(GN) 3 . 6 H 20 

Srl3 2 Pbl 2 . 7 H 30 . 

Density, 3-22-3 36 'i 
Long inisms ot den- l- 
Bity, 4-66. J 

Reddish octahedral 
crystals which lose 
water at 100° C. 
and become bright 
rod. 

Ephraim and Model, Zeilsch 
anorg. Ghem., 1910, 67 , 379. 
Jones and Caldwell, AmG7\ 
Chem. J., 1901, 25 , 356. 

Boullay, Ghini Phys., 

1827, [2], 34 , 352. 

Duboin, Conipl. rend , 1906, 
142 , 573. 

Custer, Arch. Pharm , 1848, [2J, 

56, 1- ^ , 

Mosnier, Ann. Ghwi. Phys., 
1897, L7J, 12 , 398. 


The dissociation constant of strontium tetra- iodide in aqueous solu- 
tions has been determined by distribution methods. For a 0-124<6 
molar solution of strontium iodide the dissociation constant “ k ” is 
about 0-00097 at 25° C./ when all concentrations are expressed in gram- 
molecules per litre. The existence of periodides in nitrobenzene solution 
up to the ennea-iodide, Sriig, has also been demonstrated.^ 

Mixed Halides of Strontium. — Strontium fluorochloride,^ SrP. 2 . 
SrClg, of density 4-18 at 18° C., or 4-616/ fluorobromide, SrFg.SrBra, 
density 4-06/ and fluoro-iodide, SrF 2 .Srl 2 , density 4-5/ have been 
isolated. They are crystalline compounds readily decomposed by 
water. The hielting-point of the fluorochloride is 962° C.® 

Mixed Perhalides of Strontium. — Iodine dissolves more readily 
in solutions of strontium chloride, bromide, or iodide, than in pure water, 
probably due to the formation of perhalogen compounds in solution.’ 




1 0 per cent solution of 

Solvent. 

Water. 

SrCl. 3 . 

vSrBi'o. 

Srl 3 . 

Temperature, ° C. . 
Grams iodine per 

Ordinary temp. 

18-5 

13-5 

13-5 

100 c.c. 

0-0142 

0-066 

0*270 

6*616 


It will be noticed that the solubility in the iodide solution is by far 
the greatest. 

^ Herz and Bulla, Zeitsch, anorg, Ch&ni,) 1911, 254. (Reoalculatod. See Calcium 

Periodides.) 

^ Dawson and Goodson, Trails. Chetyh. Soc.^ 1904, 85 , 796. 

® Defacqz, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1904, [ 8 ], i, 337 ; Poulenc, ibid,., 1894, [7J, 2 , 29. 

* Winter, Dissert., Leipzig, 1913, J. Ghem. Soc., 1914, 106 , Abs. li, 126. 

^ Defacqz, loc. cit 

® Winter, loc. cU. ; see also Plato, Zeitsch. physikal. Gh&m., 1907, 58 , 355. 

’ Meyer, ibid., 1902, 30 , 113. 
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OXYHALOGEN DERIVATIVES OF STRONTIUM. 

Strontium Oxychloride. — l^y heating a saturated solution ot 
strontium chloride with strontium hydroxide, filtering, and cooling, 
pearly crystalline plates of composition SrCl2.SrO.9H2O are obtained. 
On drying in vacuo the nionohydrate is formed. There are probably 
also other hydrates with 12, 14, and 15 molecules of water of crystallisa- 
tion respectively.^ 

Strontium Hypochlorite. — Dry strontium hydroxide, unlike 
calcium hydroxide, is unaffected by chlorine. With the crystalline 
hydrated strontium hydroxide, however, chloride and chlorate mixed 
with a little hypochlorite are obtained.'^ 

Strontium Chlorite, Sr(C102)2» is obtained by the action of 
chlorous acid on strontium hydroxide, followed by rapid evaporation, 
first over a flame until a skin is formed, and then in vacuo. It separates 
as a deliquescent salt which is decomposed above 200° C., giving a 
mixture of chloride and chlorate.^ It may also be formed by treating 
the precipitated peroxide with chlorine dioxide. The product explodes 
on percussion.^ 

Strontium Chlorate, Sr(G103)2, is obtained by the decomposition 
of strontium carbonate with chloric acid,^ or by passing chlorine into a 
hot solution of strontium hydroxide, or over solid crystalline hydroxide.? 
It forms anhydrous crystals of density 3*152,^ non-dcliquescent, and 
readily soluble in water but not in alcohol.'^ Potilitzin ® found several 
modifications of the anhydrous eliloratc. Transparent rhombic octahedra 
separate at room temperature, but from a saturated solution cooled to 
■—10° C. srnall monoclinic crystals are obtained. A third form separates 
in long prisms or scales at ordinary temperatures from a supersatu- 
rated solution of a certain concentration, and a fourth at 70°“00° C. 
in long rhombic prisms. On heating to 290° C., slow evolution ol’ 
oxygen sets in, and after 10 per cent, has been gh'cn off, the mass tiises. 

By cooling a 59 per cent, solution to —40° C., needle-shaped crystals 
ol a trihydrate, Sr(C103)2.8H20, are obtained. They effloresce under 
atmospheric conditions. If a 64 per cent, solution be cooled to — 95'^ C\ 
it forms a gelatinous mass of composition Sr(C103)2.8H20. Souchay 
mentions a pentahydrate.^ 

Strontium Perchlorate, Sr(G104)2.— By the evaporation of a 
solution of strontium hydroxide in perchloric acid, strontium perchlorate 
is obtained as a deliquescent crystalline mass soluble in water and alcohol. 
The alcohol solution burns with a crimson flame.^® The salt is also 
formed when strontium clilorate is heated just above 290° C. A mixture 
of perchlorate and chloride is obtained, the maximum amount of the 

^ Andre, Gonipt rend,, 1881, 93, 58 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1884,' [6], 3, 76 ; Taasiliv, 
tbtd,, 1899, [7], 17, 62. 

® Konigel-Weisberg, Ber., 1879, 12, 511. 

3 Millon, Ami. Gh%m. Phys., 1843, [3J, 7, 327. 

* Levi, Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 417. 

^ Vauquelin, Ann. Chim., 1815, [1], 95, 97. 

^ Schroder, Jahresber., 1879, 31. 

^ Potilitzin, J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Boo, 1889, i, 451; see also Wachter, J. prahi. 
Ch&m., 1843, [IJ, 30, 324 ; Souchay, Annalen, 1857, 102, SM. 

® Potilitzin, he. cit 

® Souchay, ho, cit 

S6rullas, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1831, [2J, 46, 304. 
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former being present when three-quarters of the chlorate has been 
decomposed A 

The salt crystallising at 0"^ C. probably contains 4 molecules of 
water. At about 25° C. there is a dihydrate, and at 37° C., approximately, 
a compound, 3Sr(C104)2.2H20. It is possible that there may also be 
a monohydrate. 2 

Strontium Oxybromide. — By boiling a concentrated solution of 
strontium Ijroniide witli strontium hydroxide, filtering, and cooling, 
prismatic crystals of composition SrBis.SrO.OHaO are obtained.^ On 
heating to 1 20° C. a trihydrate is formed. 

Strontium Hypobromite is probably formed by the action of 
bromine on strontium hydroxide in the cold.^ 

Strontium Bromate, Sr(Br 03 ) 2 , may be obtained by dissolving 
strontium carbonate in bromic acid.^ It is also produced by the action 
of bromine on a hot solution of strontium hydroxide, but it is difficult 
to separate from the bromide, which is formed at the same time. It 
crystallises in rhombic prisms as the monohydrate, Sr(Br03)2.H20, 
isomorphous with barium chlorate® and of density 3*773, but loses its 
water at 120° C. It begins to decompose at 240° C., losing oxygen and 
bromine, and leaving a residue oC strontium oxide and bromide. It is 
soluble in three times its weight of water.*'" 

Strontium Oxyiodide. — Tassilly obtained this compound by pour- 
ing a very concentrated solution of the iodide over a solution saturated 
with the hydroxide in the cold. After several days, crystalline needles 
of composition 2 Sri 2- 5 Sr 0. 301! gO separated out.*^ 

Strontium lodate, Sr(I 03 ) 2 , may be formed by the action of iodic 
acid on strontium carbonate,® by the action of iodine on a hot solution 
of strontium hydroxide, or by the precipitation of a soluble strontium 
salt with an alkali iodate.® It crystallises in the anhydrous form from 
nitric acid solution between 70° and 80° C. It is precipitated from dilute 
boiling solutions in long opaque white needles of the monohydrate, 
Sr(I03)2.H2^>^ ordinary temperatures as the hexahydrate, 

Sr^IOgjg.OHgO.® The water of crystallisation is removed at 180° C., 
and further heating decomposes it into a mixture ol‘ oxide and iodide. 
One part of the salt dissolves in 342 parts of water at 15° C., and in 
100 parts at 100° C. It is insoluble in sulphuric acid and decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid with the evolution of clilorine. 

Strontium Periodate, Sr(I 04 ) 2 . 6 H 20 , is obtained by solution of 
strontium carbonate in excess of periodic acid and evaporation over 
sulphuric acid in the cold. It separates in large monocliiiic crystals 
with 6 molecules of water. By dehydration over sulphuric acid the 
dihydrate is formed.^® The aqueous solution has an acid reaction. 

If periodic acid be practically neutralised with strontium carbonate,^® 

^ Potilitzm, loc. mt. 

® Willard and Smith, J. A)mr. Uhtm. Soc , 1923, 45, 286. 

3 Tassilly, Compt. rend., 1895, 120, 1338; 1896, 122, 812; Ann. GMm. Phys., 1899, 
L7], 17, 63. 

^ Balard, Ann. Ghim. Phya., 1826, [2], 32, 363. 

'* Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1841, 52, 87. 

® Rammelsberg, ibid., 1853, 90, 18. 

’ Tassilly, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1899, [7], 17, 66. 

8 Gay-Lussac, Ann Ghim., 1814, [i], 91, 5 ; Millon, Ann. Ghim. Phys,, 1843, [3], 9, 418. 

® Rammelsberg, Annalen, 1838, 44, 575; Ditte, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1890, [6], 
21, 150. 

‘0 Rammelsberg, Bo., 1868, i, 70; Jahresher., 1868, 164. 
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or if strontium hydroxide be precipitated with sodium periodate/ an 
insoluble basic salt of composition Sr 0 .Sr(I 04 ) 2 ."l or SHgO is formed. 

STRONTIUM AND MANGANESE. 

Strontium Manganite is formed in the same way as the calcium 
compounds, and the composition varies with the temperature of forma- 
tion. SrO.MnOg is obtained above 1100° C. and below 1000° C., and 
Sr0.2Mn02 between these temperatures. There are also the comi^ounds 
SrO.SMnOg and Sr0.2Mn02.^ 

Strontium Manganate is a greenish-blue powder insoluble in water.^ 
It is formed by heating the manganite to a very high temperature — 
about 1600° C.^ 

Strontium Permanganate, Sr(Mn 04 ) 2 . 4 H 20 , has been mentioned 
by various investigators.^ It is very deliquescent,® and is decomposed 
by heat.'^ Its electrical conductivity in solution has been determined by 
Franke.® 

STRONTIUM AND OXYGEN. 

Strontium Suboxide, Sr^O^ is probably formed in the same way 
as barium suboxide, by the action of magnesium or aluminium on the 
oxide. It is less stable than the barium compound, and more readily 
gives crystallised strontium.® 

Strontium Oxide, SrO, can be obtained by heating strongly the 
carbonate, hydroxide, or nitrate. The first of these requires a higher 
temperature for decomposition than calcium carbonate. It may also 
be formed by the direct combination of strontium and oxygen, the heat 
evolved being 139-64 or 141-2 Cal.^^ Commercially the chief 

source of the oxide is the sulphate, celestine. Various methods of 
treatment are possible. The sulphate may be calcined with carbon to 
form the sulphide and the latter transformed into the hydroxide by the 
action of a base and again calcined ; or the sulphate may be heated in 
a current of water vapour and carbon monoxide ; or, finally, it may 
be fused with sodium carbonate under pressure, and the resulting car- 
bonate calcined.^® The oxide has also been prepared by heating the 
carbonate with the carbide. 

As usually obtained, strontium oxide is a white amorphous solid of 
density varying from 3-93 to 4-61, depending upon the method of pre- 
paration.^^ It forms cubical crystals, however, of density 4-75 when 

1 Langlois, Ann. CUm, Phys., 1852, [ 3 ], 34 , 267. 

^ Risler, Bull, Soc, ch%m.^ 1878, [2], 30 , 110; Rousseau, Gompi. rend.^ 1885, loi, 167 ; 
1886, 102 , 425, 616 ; 1887, 104 , 786 ; 1893, 116 , 1060 ; Dufau, Ann. CUm. Phys., 1897, 
[7], 12 , 257. 

3 Chevillot and Edwards, Ann. CUm. Phys,, 1818, [2J, 8 , 337. 

^ Rousseau, Coynpt. fend., 1886, 102 , 425, 615. 

s Chevillot and Edwards, loc. c%t ; Mitsckerlich, Pogg. AnnaUn, 1832. 2 «;, 287. 

6 Mitscherlich, he. cit. ' 

’ Rousseau, Compt. rend., 1887, 104 , 786. 

3 Eranke, Zeitach. physihal. Chem., 1895, 16 , 463. 

® Guntz, Ann. CUm. Phys., 1907, [ 8 ], 10 , 447. See Barium Suboxide, 
de Eororand, Compt. rend., 1911, 152 , 27. 

Guntz and Roederer, ibid., 1906, 142 , 400. 

^3 Jacquemm, ibid., 1858, 46 , 1164. 

^3 See Terres and Bruckner, Zeitach. EleUrodhem., 1920, 26 , 25. 

Erank, German Patent, 135330 (1901). 

Aww. CUm. Phys., 1847, [3], 21 , 415 ; Brugelmann, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1890, 

29 , 126 . 
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prepared by vevy slow calematioii oi* llie nitrated The transparent 
liquid, obtained by fusion in the electric arc at about 3000° C., which 
IS more casil>" accomplished than in the case of calcium oxide, forms 
on cooling a confused mass of crystals^ A crystallised specimen may 
also be obtained by heating a mixture of strontium carbonate with 
lithium carbonated 

Sulphuretted hydrogen reacts with strontium oxide in the cold, 
forming Avatcr and sulphur with considerable heat evolutiond Sulphur 
dioxide^ and carbon dioxide‘s react with strontium oxide when heated, 
but not 111 the cold. In the case of carbon dioxide the reaction may 
become so vigorous that the product is incandescent, and a temperature 
of 1050° C. may be reached. 

Strontium oxide dissolves in fused strontium chloride, one molecule 
of the former saturating three of the latter.'^ 

From a consideration of heat phenomena, de Forcrand concluded 
that the molecule of strontium oxide should be regarded as a condensed 
molecule with the formula (SrO)^.^ 

Strontium Hydroxide, Sr(OH)2. — Strontium oxide may be 
slaked ” by water producing the hydroxide (sec Calcium). The heat 
generated by this reaction is 19 44 Cal.® Strontium hydroxide may be 
obtained as an intermediate })roduct in the formation of strontium oxide 
from strontium minerals. It is jirepared, for example, by the decom- 
position of slrontuim sulphide,® or carbonate,^® by superheated steam at 
500°-C00° C.,® by the oxidation of the sulphide in a current of air in the 
presence of Weldon mud as catalyst, or by the action of sodium 
sulphate and carbon on the sulphide. It may also be formed in the 
dissolved state by the electrolysis of strontium cliloride and sulphide 
solution with an iron or carbon anode.*® 

The density of strontium hydroxide is 8*625.^^ 

By heating at 850° C. the oxide is again formed.® In vacuo the 
greater jDart of the water is removed below 540° C., and dehydration is 
complete at 710° 

The following values have been found for the vapour pressure of the 
hydroxide at different temiieratures : — 

Temperature, °C. . 452 488 524 561 597 634 670 706 742 778 
Pressure in mm. Hg . 9*2 17*4 31-5 55 92 149 234 355 526 760 

The heat of solution of strontium hydroxide is 19-43 Cal.® It is 

^ Brugelmann, loc. cit, ; Wted. Annalen, 1877, 3, 466 ; 1878, 4, 277 ; Zeiisch. anonj. 
Chem., 1895, 10, 415; 1908, 59, 248. 

^ Muissan, Compt, retid,, 1892, 115, 1034; Ami. Ghim. Phys., 1895, [7J, 4, 136. 

3 Lebeau, ibid., 1905, [8J, 6, 433. 

Schumann, Annalen, 1877, 187, 311, 

^ Bimbaum and Wittich, Ber., 1880, 13, 651. 

® Scheibler, ibid., 1886, 19, 1973; Raoult, Compt, retid., 1881, 92, 1110, 

’ Amdt, Ber., 1907, 40, 427. 

® dc Forcrand, Compt. rend., 1908, 147, 165. 

^ Haber and Poindexter, J. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 1917, 36, 385. 

Leplay, Dingl. poly. J,, 1884, 254, 436. 

Pattinson, Ber., 1886, 19, Ref., 516. 

Maotear, Di'tigl. poly. J., 1886, 262, 287. 

Brochet and Ranson, English Patent, 1849 (1901). 

Eilhol, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1847, p], 21, 417. 

Herzfeld and Stiepel, Zeitsch. Biibenzuckerind., 1898, 833. 

Johnston, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1908, 62, 330 ; see also J. Amer. Ghem, Soc., 
1908, so, 1357. 
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more soluble than the calcium compound, and produces a strongly 
basic solution. The following values have been given for the 
solubility ^ : — 

Temperature, ° C. . 0 20 40 50 65 75 85 101*2 

Grams SrO per 100 

parts solution . 0*35 0*69 1 4S 2 13 3*74 5 29 9*08 19 34 

In the presence of bases the solubility is diminished to a greater 
extent than can be explained by the decrease of dissociation. 
The influence of strontium salts is very small, probably indicating 
the formation of compounds, basic salts, in solution. In solutions 
of strontium nitrate the solubility increases with the concentration 
of the latter, but no basic salts have been isolated,^ It is 
readily soluble in cane sugar solutions in which it forms strontium 
saccharate.® 

The molecular conductivities of strontium hydroxide solutions have 
been measured by Ostwald.^ 

Under the influence of the cathode rays, strontium hydroxide gives 
a beautiful deep blue phosphorescence.® 

Hydrates of Strontium Hydroxide, — Strontium hydroxide octa- 
hydrate, Sr(0H)2.8H20, separates as tetragonal crystals,® of density 
1*396,’ from solutions at ordinary temperatures.® Berthelot ascribed 
to it the formula Sr(0H)2.9H20.® From vapour pressure measurements 
Lescoeur concluded that there was a higher hydrate than the octa- 
hydrate,!® and there also appear to be a hepta-^^ and a di-hydrate. 
The heat of solution of the octahydrate is —14 27 Cal.,^® and the heat 
of hydration from the hydroxide 24*60 Cal.^® 

The monohydrate, Sr(0H)2.H20, is formed by lieating the octa- 
hydrate for two hours in a current of dry hydrogen at 45°— 50° C.,^® by 
leaving in vacuo over sulphuric acid,i® or hy passing first air saturated 
with water vapour, and then dry air, at ordinary temperatures over 
strontium oxide. At 95° C. it loses its water of hydration, forming 
the simple hydroxide.^® The heat of solution of the monohydrate is 
5*26 Cal.,1® and the heat of hydration from the hydroxide 5*06 Cal.^® 
It absorbs carbon dioxide with complete transformation into the 
carbonate. 

Strontium oxide “forms compounds with mannitol.^® 


^ Scheibler, Zeitach. atial Chem , 1882, 2i, 561. 

^ Parsons and Perkins, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1910, 32, 1387. 

^ Soheibler, Dhngl. polg. J,, 1883, 248, 426. 

* Ostwald, J. p7aB. Chem,, 1886, [2], 33, 357. 

Crookes, Proc, Poy, Soc., 1881, 32, 206. 

® Eonllon, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1887, 12, 531. 

’ PUhol, loc. cit 

® Souoliay and Lenssen, Anoialen, 1856, 99, 45 ; Bloxam, Jahresber., 1859, 131 ; de 
Forcrand, loc. cit. 

® Berthelot, Jahresber., 1873, 79. 

Lescoeur, Ann. Chhn. Phys., 1890, [6], 19, 65. 

Muller-Erzbach, Ber., 1887, 20, 1628. 

Johnston, Zeitsch. physiJcal. Chem., 1908, 62, 345 
de Forcrand, loc. cit. 

Heyer, Ber., 1886, 19, 2684. 

de Forcrand, loc. cit. ; Herzfeld and Stiepol, he. cit. 

XJbaldini, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1859, [3], 57, 213. 
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Uses oj Strontium HydroLvide. — The use oi' stronlia m the sugar 
industry lor the purification of sugar by the precipitation of di- 
strontium saccharate was first patented by Dubrunfaut and Leplay 
in 1849, and introduced into the German beet-sugar factories 
b}" Fleicher m 18C9. The process was modified and improved by 
Scheibler.^ 

Strontium Peroxide, Sr O 2. —Similarly to calcium peroxide, 
strontium i3eroxidc was first obtained as a white crystalline precipitate 
in the hydrated form, SrOg.SHsC^, by the action of hydrogen peroxide 
or sodium jieroxidc on strontium hydroxide. ^ It* is also formed 
when an alkali reacts Avith a strontium salt solution containing 
hydrogen peroxide.^ By heating to 130° C. in a current of dry 
air, or by drying in vacuo, the anhydrous compound is obtained,'^ 
but it cannot be com})letcly Irced from Avater without partial decom- 
position.’^" The anhydrous peroxide may be prepared directly by 
precipitating from xevy concentrated solutions above 50° Xory 

large pressures are required in order to make strontium oxide combine 
directly with oxygen. Combination under a pressure of 70 atmo- 
spheres of oxygen is possible, but the maximum 3 deJd, 15-10 per 
cent, of peroxide, is obtained at about 400° C. under a pressure of 
9<S atmospheres.® 

The heat of jbrmation from strontium oxide and oxygen is 10*875 
CaL,“" or from metallic strontium and oxygen 153*07 Cal.^ 

At red heat strontium peroxide melts and gives off oxygen. It is 
a wliitc powder, onl}^ slightly soluble in water, by which it is partially 
deconiiioscd, but soluble in acids. Anhydrous commercial strontium 
oxide contains 85 per cent, of strontium peroxide and 15 per cent, of 
strontium hydroxide, and has a density" of 0*546. It is very stable in a 
dry atmosphere, and may be heated to 150° C. without loss of a\-ailable 
oxygen. 

Hydrates of Strontium Peroxide. — Tiie octahydrate is precipitated at 
ordinary temperatures from dilute solutions of strontium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide.^ It has been suggested that the compound iormed 
contains 9 molecules of Avater of crystallisation.^ The heat of hydration 
is 20*48 Cal.^ Hydrates containing 10 and 12 molecules of water have 
been mentioned,® 

Strontium Diperoxyhydrate, Sr02.2H202, is obtained by the 
action of concentrated hydrogen peroxide on the octahydrate at low 
temperatures.^ It is possible that a monoperoxyhydrate is also formed, 
but in a very impure state.^® 


^ 8choiblor, Bingl. poly, J., 1882, 245, 430, 4(35, 50(3 ; 248, 42(3 ; Zeitsch. Ruben- 
zuckerind., 1882, 8, 49 ; Ber., 1883, 16 , 984 ; Patents in 1881, 1882, 1883. 

2 Tlienard, Arm, Chim, Fhijd., 1818, [2J, 8, 306 ; Conroy, Ohem. Newt$, 1873, 27, 291 ; 
J. Chem. Soc„ 1873, 26, 808 ; Sekone, Bar., 1873, 6, 1172. 

“ Riesenfeld and Nottebohm, Zeitsch. arhorg, Chem., 1914, 89, 405. 

* Schone, loc, cit, 

^ de Forcrand, Compt. rend., 1900, 130, 1017. 

® Fischer and Ploetze, Zeitsch. anorg. Gheni., 1912, 75, 10 ; see also Pierce, English 
Patent, 130840 (1918). 

’ de Forcrand, Ann. Chim. Phya,, 1908, [8], 15, 433. 

® von Foregger and Philipp, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1906, 25, 298. 

® Conroy, Icc, cit, 

Schone, Annalen, 1878, 192, 282. 
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STRONTIUM AND SULPHUR. 


Strontium Monosulphide, SrS, may be obtained by methods 
similar to those employed in the preparation of calcium sulphide ; for 
example : — 

1. By the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on strontium carbonate 
or oxide at red heat, the product being cooled in hydrogen.^ 

2. By reduction of strontium sulphate by carbon, ^ or by heating in 
a reducing flame.® 

3. By the action of carbon disulphide on strontium carbonate, pre- 
ferably in an atmosphere of sulphuretted hydrogen.^ 

4. By heating strontium thiosulphate.^ 

5. By the reduction of strontium sulphate with hydrogen.® A 
certain amount of oxide is also formed by this method. 

As ordinarily prepared, strontium sulphide is a white or greyish 
amorphous powder of density 3-35, but by heating in the electric furnace 
for a few minutes, or by preparing it by the reduction of strontium 
sulphate by carbon in the electric furnace, it is obtained as cubical 
crystals, and possibly also as regular octahedra of density 3-7. 

The heat of formation of strontium sulphide from its elements is 
99*2 Cal.,® or, if the sulphur is in the gaseous state, 113-0 Cal.® The 
heat of solution is 7*4 Cal. 

In contact with w'ater it forms strontium hydrosulphide and 
hydroxide.^® Carbon, at high temperatures, transforms it into the 
carbide. Fluorine, oxygen, non-metallic chlorides, and oxidising agents 
readily attack it, but it is not attacked by hydrogen even at high tem- 
peratures. On gently heating with water vapour, sulphuretted hydrogen 
is given off."^ 

Phosphorescent Strontium Sulphide , — ^Much of what has been written 
with regard to the phosphorescence of calcium sulphide applies also to 
strontium sulphide, and references to the literature of phosphorescent 
sulphides will be found under the former heading. 

Strontium Hydrosulphide, Sr(SH) 2 , is formed in solution by 
saturating a strontium hydroxide solution with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
preferably at 65°— 70° C.,^^ or by the action of a solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen on strontium sulphide. On evaporation in vacuo large 
prismatic crystals, of composition Sr(SH)2.4H20, are obtained. It is 
stable in dry air, and on heating melts in its water of crystallisation.^® 
The following values of the solubility at different temperatures are given 


1 Sabatier, Ann. Ohim. Fhys., 1881, [5], 22, 6; Mourelo, Compt. rend., 1898, 125, 775. 
^ Mourlot, Ann. CMitl Phys., 1899, [7], 17, 522. 

5 Haber and Poindexter, U.S. Patent, 1213376 (1917), see J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1917, 
36, 385. 

* Sohone, Pogg. Annalen, 1861, 112, 193. 

® Kem, Ghem, News, 1875, 32, 137. 

® Schumann, Annalen, 1877, 187, 304. « 

’ Mourlot, loc. cit ; Compt. rend., 1898, 127, 408. 

® Sabatier, he. cit. 


» de Forcrand, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1911, [8], 24, 272. 

10 Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 55, 415, 533 ; de Germont and Prommel, Ann. Ghim. 
Phys., 1879, [5], 18, 203. 

Mourelo, Gompi. rend., 1897, 124, 1237, 1521 ; 1898, 126, 420, 904 ; 127, 229, 372 : 
1899, 128, 427, 567 ; 129, 1236 ; 1915, 160, 174. , 

Terres and Bruckner, Zeitsch. Elehtrochem., 1920, 26, 25. 

Rose, he. ott. 
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by Torres and Bnickncrd but no measurements of the pressure of 
sulphuretted hydrogen are recorded : — 

Temperature, ° C. . . 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Grams Sr(SH)2 in 100 

grams solution . . 27-5 29-7 31-6 33*2 35-6 37-8 

Strontium Polysulphides. — ^By boiling strontium monosnlphide 
with sulphur and water, a tetra- and possibly also a penta-sulphide 
are formed. 

Strontium Tetrasulphide, SrS^. — On evaporating in vacuo at 15° C. to 
the consistency of a syrup the solution obtained with three molecules 
of sulphur to one of strontium sulphide, and keeping for several days 
at a fairly low temperature, red prismatic crystals of the compound 
SrS4.6H20 are obtained.^ It is very hygroscopic, dissolves readily in 
water and alcohol — the solution oxidising in the air — and melts at 25° C. 
At 100° C. it loses 4 molecules of w'ater, giving a solid yellow mass of 
composition SrS4.2H20. The same substance is formed as bright yellow 
crystals by evaporating the original syrup at a somewhat higher tem- 
perature, namely 25° C. instead of 15° C. 

Strontium Oxy sulphide. — ^By exposure of the tetrasulphide 
crystals to the air, red crystals of an oxysulphide, Sr0.SrS4.12H20,^ 
are obtained, Gcuther, however, regarded them as mixed crystals of 
strontium thiosulphate and an otherwise unknown disulphide.^ By the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen on strontium oxide the compound 
2SrS.SrO is formed.® 

Strontium Thiosulphate, SrSgOa, may be formed by boiling 
sulphur with strontium hydroxide and precipitating with alcohol,® by 
the action of sulphur dioxide on a hot solution of strontium sulphide,^ 
or, finally, by precipitating a hot solution of strontium nitrate with 
sodium thiosulphate. The thiosulphate crystallises out on cooling or 
on adding alcohol.® It forms large hexagonal crystals of composition 
SrSaOa.SHgO,® more stable than the corresponding calcium salt. It is 
soluble in 4 parts of water at 13° C., and in 1*75 parts at 100° C.’ It 
loses 4 molecxiles of water at 100° C.® Dried at 200° C., it has the com- 
position 2SrS203.H20.® Further dehydi'ation is accompanied by decom- 
position, and, on strongly heating, the salt forms a phosphorescent 
mixture of sulphide, sulphate, and sulphur according to the equation — 

4SrS203=SrS-f3SrS04+4S.i« 

Clarke gives the density of a hexahydrate as 2T566 and 2T991 
at 17° C. 

^ Terres and Bruckner, Zutsch, Mektroche^n., 1920, 26, 25. 

^ Schdne, Fogg. Amialen, 1862, 117, 58, 

^ Schone, loc. cit, ; but see Oay-Lussac, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1820, [2], 14, 362. 

^ Gcuther, Animlen, 1884, 224, 198. 

® Schumann, ibid., 1877, 187, 311. 

Grotthuss, SchweiggePe J., 1813, 9, 332. 

7 HersoheU, Min. PM. J., i, 8, 396 ; 2, 154; Ann. Ghi7n. Phys., 1820, [2], 14, 350. 

® Kessler, Pogg. Anmlen, 1848, 74, 282 ; see also Kern, Chem. News, 1875, 32, 137. 

® Letts, J. Chem. Soc., 1870, 23, 428. 

Mourelo, Oompt. rend., 1898, 126, 420 ; 127, 372. Accordmg to Rammelsberg 
sulphite is also formed, Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 56, 301. 

Clarke, Amer. J. Sci., 1877, [3], 14, 281 ; Jahresber., 1877, 43. 

Kessler, loc. cit. 
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Strontium Hyposulphite, SrSgO^, is obtained by the action of 
sulphur dioxide on strontium hydride at a pressure above one atmo- 
sphere. Hydrogen is liberated at the same time. A solution of tlu* 
salt is a powerful reducing agent.^ 

Strontium Sulphite, SrSOg, may be obtained by the precipita- 
tion of strontium chloride with an alkali sulphite.- It is also formed 
when strontium oxide is heated with sulphur dioxide at 230°— 290® C.^ 
Several weeks are required in order to complete the reaction. The salt 
IS anhydrous and readily crystallises in flattened prisms.^ It is slowly 
oxidised to sulphate by air. On heating, it is transformed into a phos- 
phorescent mixture of strontium sulphide and sulphate.® The solubility 
of the sulphite in water is less than that of the sulphate, being only 
33 mgm. per litre at ordinary temperatures.® 

Strontium Dithionate, SrSgOe, is formed by neutralising di- 
thionic acid with strontium hydroxide.’ It is isomorphous with the 
corresponding calcium salt. It may also be obtained by acting upon 
strontium nitrate with sodium dithionate in solution, cooling slowly, 
and evaporating the solution at or above 50° C., when a monohydrate 
is obtained.® At ordinary temperatures it crystallises with 4 mole- 
cules of water in large hexagonal plates, which are stable in air and 
rotate the plane of polarisation to the left.® The solution is inactive. 
The salt loses water of crystallisation at 78° It dissolves in 4*5 parts 
of water at 16° C. and in 2*5 parts at 100° C.,^^ but is not very soluble in 
alcohol. The heat of solution in water is —9*250 Cal.^^i 

Strontium Tetrathionate, SrS406, is obtained by the addition of 
strontium acetate to tetrathionic acid, and subsequent precipitation 
with absolute alcohol.® It is also formed by the oxidation of strontium 
thiosulphate with iodine. When a solution of strontium tetrathionate 
is evaporated, thin prismatic crystals containing G molecules of water 
of crystallisation separate. They are not very stable, and the solution 
has a tendency to split up into sulphur, sulphur dioxide, and strontium 
sulphate. 

Strontium Sulphate, SrS 04 , occurs naturally as the mineral 
celestine, or associated with barium as barytocelestine. Celestine forms 
rhombic crystals, sometimes of a blue colour, hence its name. Certain 
waters contain strontium sulphate in solution.^® It may be obtained 
as a microcrystalline precipitate by the action of sulphuric acid on a 
strontium salt, or in larger crystals by the fusion of an excess of strontium 
chloride with potassium sulphate, by heating the precipitated sulphate 

1 Moissan, GompU lend , 1902, 135, 653. 

2 Rohrig, J. praht Ghem., 1888, [2], 37, 232 ; Rammelsberg, Pogg, Annaleti, 1846, 67, 
249 ; Muspratt, AnnaUrit 1844, 50, 274. 

® Bimbaum and Wittioh, Rer., 1880, 13, 651. 

* Rammelsberg, loc. cit. ; see also Rohrig, he. at. 

® Eorster, Pogg, Annalen, 1865, 133, 94, 228 ; Mourelo, Gompt. reiid., 1898, 126, 4*20. 

® Hinds, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc.f 1911, 33, 510. 

^ Welter and Gay-Lnssac, Ann. Ghim. Phys,, 1819, [2], 10, 314. 

^ Kessler, Animhn, 1848, 68, 231 ; Pogg. Annakn, 1848, 74, 274. 

® Bodlander, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1884, 9, 309; see also Pape, Pogg. Amuilen, 1865, 
125, 513 ; 1870, 139, 224 ; Bichat, Bull. 80 c chim., 1873, [2], 20, 436. 

Pape, Pogg. Annalen, 1865, 125, 513. 

Heeren, ibid., 1826, 7, 177. 

Thomsen, Thermochemistry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
1908, p. 50. 

Blosam, Ghem. News, 1884, 49, 3. 

Manross, Annalen, 1852, 82, 350. 
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with dilute hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 150° by precipitating* 
veiy slowly from extremely dilute solutions,^ or, finally, by evaporatin^ti 
the sulphuric acid solution of strontium sulphate to dryness,^ The 
density of the precipitated sulphate is 3-7-3*8,^ of natural celestine 
3-92-3*96, and of artificial 3-927.'’ The specific heat of celestine is 
0 - 135.6 

Strontium sulphate melts at 1605° C.,’ but becomes basic through 
loss of sulphur trioxide.® There is a transition point at 1152° C. to 
a-SrS 04 , isomorphous with a-CaSO^ and a-BaSO^, with both of which 
it is miscible in all proportions. Below this transition point strontium 
sulphate is completely miscible with barium sulphate, but only partially 
with calcium sulphate. ^ 

Carbon, carbon monoxide, and other reducing agents reduce it at 
red heat, forming the sulphide. On boiling with sodium carbonate 
solution it is transformed into strontium carbonate. 

Under the influence of the cathode rays, strontium sulphate 
shows a pale lilac fluorescence, which is not materially affected by 
the presence of manganese, but is changed to a brilliant orange by 
bismuth. 

Strontium sulphate is only slightly soluble in water, 1 litre of the 
solution at 18° C. containing 1*245 milli-equivalents, or 114-3 mgm.^^ 
The heat of solution is —0*3 Cal.^'^ The solubility varies very little 
with temperature,^® but is notably increased by the presence of acids, 
as is indicated by the following table : — 


C c. containing 

1 mgm.-equiv. 
of Acid. 

Increase m Solubility at 20° C. m mgm. SrSO^ per 
mgm -equivalent of Acid. 

HCl. 

HNO3. 

CHaOlCOOH. 

HCOOBC'-^ 

0-2 

0-20 

0 73 



0-5 

0-90 

1-46 

. . 

. , 

1 

1-72 

2-01 

0104 

0 080 

2 

2-20 

2 44 

0133 

, , 

10 

3-25 

1 

3-22 




^ Bourgeois, Compt. rend., 1887, 105 , 1072. 

2 de Schulten, ibid., 1903, 136 , 1444. 

3 Gaubert, ibid., 1907, 145 , 877. 

* Pilhol, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1847, [3], 21 , 417 ; Schroder, Pogg. Annakn, 1859, 106 , 
226. 

2 Manross, toe. cit. 

K-opp, Annalen Suppl., 1864-5, 3 , 296. 

Grahmann, Zeitfich. anorg. Gli&m., 1903, 81 , 257. 

® Boussmgault, Ann. Chim. Pliys., 1867, [4J, 12 , 422. 

® Grahmann, Jahb. Min.^ 1920, i, 1. 

See Strontium Sulphide. 

Horz, Zeitsch. anorg. Cheni,, 1910, 68 , 69. 

de Boisbaudran, Compt, rend., 1886, 103 , 468, 629 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1887, 52 , Abs,, 

3, 4. 

Kohlrausch, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1908, 64 , 129 ; see also HoUeman, ibid., 1893, 
12 , 131. 

** Thomsen, he. cit, p. 137. 

Ostwald and Banthisch, J. prakt Chem., 1884, [2], 29 , 52. 
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The solubility is diminished by dilute sulphuric acid. It is increased 
by alkali chlorides and nitrates,^ by calcium salts, ^ and even by 
strontium salts, probably owing to the formation of a complex ion. The 
solubility is decreased by sulphates and alcohol. 

A colloidal precipitate of strontium sulphate is obtained by precipi- 
tation from an alcoholic solution of strontium thiocyanate.^ 

Double Salts : 


Salt. 

Authonty. 

SrS04.3Na2S04 . 

SrS 04 .K 2 S 04 . 

2 SrS 04 .K 2 S 04 . 

SrS 04 .Ti(S 04)2 . 

SrS04.Sii(S04)2.3H20 . 
SrS 04 .Sb 2 (S 04 ) 3 . 6 H 20 

Calcagni, Atti R. Accad. Lined, 1912, [5], 
21, ii, 71. 

Calcagni, loc. cit. See also Rose, Jahres- 
her., 1854, 292. 

Grahmanu, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1913, 
81, 257. 

Weinland and Kuhl, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 
1907, 54, 253. 

Weinland and Kuhl, Ber., 1906, 39, 2951. 
Kuhl, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1907, 54, 256. 


Acid Strontium Sulphate, SrH 2 (S 04 ) 2 , is obtained by crystal- 
lisation from a solution of the sulphate in hot concentrated sulphuric 
acid. At 70° C. 14 parts of strontium sulphate dissolve in 100 of acid. 
On lowering the temperature, tabular rhombic crystals are obtained, 
and on raising it, cubes and octahedra.^ By exposure of the crystals or 
the solution to the air, brilliant leaflets of the monohydrate are formed.® 
Strontium Pyrosulphate, SrSgO,, is formed by the action of 
sulphur trioxide on strontium sulphate in a sealed tube.® It attracts 
moisture rapidly from the air and reacts vigorously with water. 

STRONTIUM AND SELENIUM. 

Strontium Selenide, SrSe, is obtained by the reduction of 
strontium selenite by hydrogen at 600° C.'^ It is a white micro- 
crystalline substance, of density 4*38,^ with a reddish tinge, probably 
due to the presence of selenium, and it is more fusible and less stable 
than calcium selenide.® It can also be prepared by heating selenium 
with strontium oxide or carbonate.® The heat of formation from the 
elements is 77 T4 Cal.^® The phosphorescence of strontium selenide has 
been studied by Pauli and Kittlemann.® 

1 Waokenroder, Annalen, 1842, 41, 315 ; Virck, Jahresher., 1862, 127 ; see also 
Wolfmann, Ghem. Zentr., 1897, i, 632. 

® Raffo and Rossi, Gazzetta, 1915, 45, i, 45. 

® von Weimam, Zeitsch, Ghem. Ind. Koll., 1908, 3, 89. 

^ Garsxde, Gh&m. New$^ 1875, 31, 245. 

^ Scliultz, Pogg. AnnaUn^ 1868, 133, 137. 

® Schulze, Rer., 1884, 17, 2705. 

’ Henglein and Roth, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1923, 126, 227. 

® Fabre, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1887, [6], 10, 5i5. 

® Kittlemann, Ann. Physik, 1915, [4], 46, 177. 
de Forcrand, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1911, [8], 24, 272 ; but see Kittlemann, loc. cit. 
Pauli, Ann. Physik, 1912, [4J, 38, 870 ; see also Calcium Selenide. 
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Strontium Selenite, SrSeOg, is obtained by the action of an 
alkali selenite on a soluble strontium salt in either acid or neutral 
solution. Whether it is anhydrous or hydrated depends upon condi- 
tions, the two hydrated forms known being SrSe03.3H20 and 
2SrSe03.7H20 (?). An acid salt, SrHaScgOc, may also be obtained.’*^ 
Strontium Selenate, SrSeO^, is obtained as orthorhombic 
crystals, similar to the celestine from Lake Erie, by fusing an alkali 
selenate to bright redness with sodium and strontium chlorides. It 
affects polarised light strongly and exhibits pleochroism. Its density 
is 4-25.2 


STRONTIUM AND TELLURIUM. 

Strontium Telluride. — An impure tclluride is obtained by reducing 
strontium tellurate with hydrogen at 360° C.^ 

Strontium Tellurite, SrTe03, is obtained as a voluminous floccu- 
lent precipitate, very slightly soluble in water, by the action of an 
alkali tellurite on a soluble strontium salt.^ 

Strontium Tellurate, SrTeO^, forms a white fiocculent mass, 
soluble in a large excess of water, when an alkali tellurate reacts in 
solution with a soluble strontium salt.^ 


STRONTIUM AND CHROMIUM. 

Strontium Chromate, SrCr04, may be obtained in rhombohedric 
scales by fusion of sodium and potassium chromates with strontium 
chloride.^ It is also prepared by precipitation as a yellow crystalline 
powder of density 3 353.® Short, thick hexagonal prisms separate from 
very dilute solutions, and long, fine needles from concentrated.’ The 
precipitation is prevented by acetic acid. One part of strontium chro- 
mate is soluble in 831 8 parts of water at 15° C.® It is easily soluble in 
all acids and also in molten sodium nitrate.® Fresenius determined its 
solubility in dilute solutions of ammonia salts and in dilute alcohol. 

A solid solution of strontium chromate in barium chromate is obtained 
by precipitating barium chromate in a solution containing strontium 
chromate and acetic acid. There is an approximately constant relation 
between the concentration of strontium in the solution and the amount 
retained by the precipitate.^® 

Double Salts , — The double chromates, SrK2(^^^4)2^^ Sr(NH4)2 
(Cr04)2,’^ are formed by acting upon a solution of a strontium salt with 
excess of a concentrated chromate solution. Compounds with mercuric 


1 Nikon, Bull Soc. chim„ 1874, [2], 2 i, 253 ; Muspratt, J. Ghem. iSoc„ 1850, 2 , 60. 

2 Michel, Gompt. rend., 1888, io 6 , 878. 

^ Hengleia and Roth, Zeitsch. a 7 iorg. Ghem., 1923, 126 , 227, 

4 Berzelius, Ann. Ghim, Phys,, 1836, [2J, 58 , 258. 

Bourgeois, Gompt rend., 1879, 88 , 382. 

** Schroder, Dichtigkeitsmessungen, Heidelberg, 1873. 

’ Autenrieth, Ber., 1904, 37 , 3882. 

^ Fresenius, Zeitsch. anal Gliem., 1890, 29 , 418; see also Meschozerski, ibid., 1882, 
2 1 399 

® Guthrie, Trans. Gliem. Soc., 1885, 47 , 94. 

Duschak, J, Amer, Gliem. 80 c., 1908, 30 , 1827. 

Gniger, Zeitsch. anorg. Gliem , 1907, 54 , 185 ; Barre, Gompt rend., 1914, 158 , 495. 
Grdger, Zeitsch anorg. Gitem, 1908, 58 , 412. 

VOL. ni. ; I. 12 
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chloride and hydrochloric acid, (SrCr04.3HgCl2)2*HCl ^ and SrCr04. 
2HgCl2.HCl,2 have also been prepared. 

Strontium Dichromate, SrCr207.3H20, is prepared by the action 
of concentrated chromic acid on strontium chromate and subsequent 
evaporation over sulphuric acid, or by the incomplete saturation of 
chromic acid by calcium carbonate.^ It is readily soluble in water, and 
forms large red-brown monoclimc plates which lose water at 110° CA 

Strontium Trichromate, SrCrgOio-SHgO, is obtained by the 
action of excess of chromic acid on strontium chromate.® It forms 
granite-red hygroscopic crystals. 

Strontium Chlorochromate, Sr(Gr03Cl)2.4H20, may be ob- 
tained by the action of chromyl chloride on strontium chromate in 
acetic acid solution.® It forms carminc-red hygrosco^Dic crystals which 
melt in their water of crystallisation at 72 ° C. 

STRONTIUM AND MOLYBDENUM. 

Strontium Molybdate, SrMo04, analogous with the calcium salt, 
is obtained by precipitating strontium cliloride solution with neutral 
sodium molybdate.® It may also be prepared in the form of white 
tetragonal pyramids of density 4 T 35 at 21° C. by fusing together sodium 
molybdate, strontium chloride, and sodium chloride.’ Its crystalline 
form has been studied by Hiortdahl.® One part of the salt is soluble in 
9600 parts of water at 17 ° C.® 

An acid salt, strontium octamolybdate, 2SrO.8H2O.20MoO3.2lH2O, 
has been described.^® 

Complex Strontium Molybdates. — By boiling a mixture of 
strgntium nitrate and molybdoiodic acid, and then cooling, a white 
spongy mass of small crystals of composition 3 SrO( 1 2O5.2M0O 3)4.151120 
is produced. The normal molybdoiodate may be prepared by the 
action of the lithium salt on strontium nitrate. It is very soluble in 
water, and on evaporating a solution of the salt, the compound 
SrO.I2O5.2MoO3.3H2O is obtained. There is also a sulphomolybdate.^^ 

A double strontium sodium molybdoperiodate, of composition 
4SrO,Na2O.l2O7.12MoO3.20H2O, has been described,^® and an arseno- 
molybdate.^^ 


STRONTIUM AND TUNGSTEN. 

Strontium Tungstate, SrW04, may be obtained as a white micro- 
crystalline precipitate by the action of an alkali tungstate solution 

1 Imbert and Belngou, Bull. Soc chim., 1897, [3], 17, 471 ; Belugou, ibid., 473. 

* Imbert and Belugou, loc. cit 
^ Preis and Rayman, Ber., 1880, 13, 340. 

WyroubofE, Bull. Soc. frang. Min., 1891, 14, 77. 

^ Pratorius, Annalen, 1880, 201, 32. 

® Scbultze, ibid., 1863, 126, 49. 

^ Clarke and Marsh, Amer. J. Sci , 1877, [3], 14, 281. 

® Hiortdahl, Zeitsch. Kryat. Min., 1887, 12, 411. 

® Smith and Bradbury, Ber., 1891, 24, 2930. 

Wempe, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem., 1912, 78, 321. 

Chretien, Ann. OUm. Phys., 1898, [7], 15, 358. 

Berzehus, Pogg. Annalen, 1826, 7, 261. 

Blomstrand, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem,, 1892, i, 10. 

Pufahl, Ber., 1884, 17, 217. 
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on strontium chloride or acetate.^ By fusion of sodium tungstate 
witli strontium and sodium chlorides - it is formed as tetragonal crystals 
of density 6 1S4 at 20° C.^ One part of the precipitated salt dissolves 
in 700 parts oJ“ water at 15° C.^ It is decomposed by heat.^ 

Several acid tungstates are known. 

There is a complex phosphotungstate, 2Sr0.p205.12W03.17H20'’ 
and a borotungstate.® 

A double sodium strontium tungstate may be formed by the action 
of a boding sodium paratungstate solution on strontium chloride.® 

Tungsten bronzes containing strontium may be obtained by methods 
similar to those employed for the preparation of the corresponding 
calcium compounds. Potassio-strontium bronze has the composition 
SrW40i2.5K2W40i2, and the two sodio-strontium bronzes. SrW40io. 
5Na2W50i5 and SrW40i2.12Na2W309. 

STRONTIUM AND URANIUM. 

Strontium Uranate, SrUO^, is obtained in small yellow crystals 
by fusing strontium cliloride with green uranium oxide, UgOg,” and the 
diuranatc, SrUoO^, by heating uranium oxide with strontium chlorate. 
The amorphous diuranate may be crystallised from solution in fused 
strontium chloride. 

STRONTIUM AND NITROGEN. 

Strontium Nitride, SrgNg, was first obtained by heating strontium 
amalgam in a current of nitrogen.^^ The mercury distilled off, and there 
remained a dark-colourcd substance which showed a metallic lustre under 
the file. 

Metallic strontium in small fragments absorbs nitrogen directly. 
Absorption begins at 380° C. and is complete at 750° C., giving a black 
hygroscopic nitride which retains the form of the original metal. It is 
decomposed by water with the formation of strontium hydroxide and 
ammonia. With carbon it forms a certain amount of strontium cyanide, 
but with carbon monoxide, strontium oxide, carbon, and nitrogen are 
chiefly formed. 

Strontium Azide, Sr(N3)2, is formed by treating strontium oxide 
with a 2 per cent, solution of hydrazoic acid and crystallising over sul- 
phuric acid, or by boiling an excess of freshly precipitated strontium 

1 Anthon, J. prakt, Ghem,, 1836, [1], 9, 338 ; Zettnow, Jahresber., 1867, 215 ; Lefort, 
Ann. Chim. Phys., 1878, [5], 15, 321. 

Schultze, Annalen, 1863, 126, 49 ; Michel, Bull. Soc. fnmg. Min., 1879, 2, 142. 

‘ Zambonini, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min.^ 1905, 41, 61. 

Lefort, lot. cit. 

Smith and Bt-adbury, Ber., 1891, 24, 2930. 

® Lotz, Annalen, 1854, 91, 61 ; Ann, Chim. Phys.^ 1855, [3], 43, 246 ; Lefort, loc. at. ; 
Ann. Chim. Phys., 1879, [5], 17, 477 ; vonKnorre, Ber.^ 1885, 18, 326 ; Soheibler, J. praht. 
Chfin., 1860, [1], 80, 204 ; 1861, [1], 83, 273 ; Pechard, Oompt. reml., 1889, 108, 1167. 

^ Pechard, ibid , 1890, ixo, 754. 

“ Klein, Ann, Chim, Phys., 1883, [5], 28, 350. 

® Gonzalez, J. praht, Ghem., 1887, [2], 36, 55. 

Engels, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem.^ 1903, 37, 125. 

Ditte, Compt rend,, 1882, 93, 988. 

Maquenne, ibid., 1892, 114, 25, 220; Bull, Soc. chim., 1892, [3], 7, 366; Ann. 
Chun. Phys., 1893, [6], 29, 225. 

Dafert and Miklauz, Monatsh,, 1913, 34, 1685, 
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hydroxide Avitli a solution of ammonium azide. ^ Colourless, rhombic, 
hygroscopic crystals arc obtained, which are isomorphous with the 
ealeium and barium salts, and are exploded by heat but not by shock. 
The explosion temperature is 169° C.^ The temperature at which 
evolution of nitrogen in vacuo begins is 140° C., and the reaction may 
then be continued at 110° C.^ 

It is readily soluble in water, 100 parts dissolving 45-83 parts of the 
salt at 16° C., and 100 of alcohol 0 095 parts. It is insoluble in ether. ^ 

Strontium Ammonium, or Strontium Hexammoniate, 
Sr(NH 3 )g, is prepared b^^ the action of dry ammonia on pure 
strontium cooled to —60° C. Excess of ammonia produces a dark blue 
liquid, which, on evaporation in vacuo, gives off ammonia and deposits 
bronze-coloured crystals. The tension of dissociation is 42-2 mm. at 
0° C. and 275 mm. at 33-5° C.® Oxygen acts upon a solution of the 
compound in ammonia at —55° to —40° C., with the formation of a 
mixture of oxide and peroxide.® 

The heat of formation of strontium hexammoniate from the metal 
and ammonia is 9*90 Cal.'^ 

Strontium Amide, Sr(NH 2 ) 2 * — Strontium ammonium is decom- 
posed under reduced pressure, slowly at 20° C. and rapidly above that 
temperature, evolving a mixture of ammonia and hydrogen, and leaving 
a white mass of strontium amide. When dry ammonia is passed over 
strontium heated to 200° C., hydrogen and nitrogen are obtained and 
some strontiamide. At 800° C, a mixture of hydride and nitride is 
formed.® 

By the absorption of hydrogen by strontium nitride, Dafert and 
Miklauz obtained a compound to which they gave the formula Sr 3 (NH 2 ) 2 .® 
The reaction begins at 270°-280° C. and is very vigorous at 450° C. The 
product should be heated slowly to 600°-700° C. to complete the 
absorption. 

Franklin obtained the compound, potassium ammonostrontianate, 
SrNK. 2 NH '3 or Sr(NH 2 ) 2 -KNH 2 , similar to potassium ammonocalciate.® 

Strontium Imide, SrNH, is formed by the absorption of nitrogen 
by strontium hydride. The reaction begins at 500° C., and becomes 
vigorous at 850° C. At still higher temperatures there is partial forma- 
tion of the nitride. The imide is an orange-yellow substance, becoming 
greenish-black when exposed to sunlight.® 

Strontium Imidosulphonate, Sr 3 N 2 (S 03 ) 4 . — By mixing together 
solutions of strontium chloride and norm^ sodium imidosulphonate the 
strontium sodium salt, SrNaNS20Q.3H20, is formed.^® The normal 
strontium salt can be obtained from this by dissolving in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, pouring at once into a slight excess of a warm concentrated 


1 Dennis and Benedict, J, Amer, Chem. Soc., 1898, 2o, 225 ; Ourtius and Rissom, J, 
praht Chem., 1898, [2], 58, 286. 

2 Wohler and Martin, Zeitsch, angew. Chem., 1917, 30, 33. 

3 Tiede, Ber., 1916, 49, 1742. 

^ Cluxtius and Rissom, he. cit. 

Blitz and Hiittig, Zeitsch. a/norg. Chem., 1920, 114, 241 ; Biltz, Zeitsch. BleJctrochem., 
1920, 26, 374 ; Roederer, Compt. rend., 1905, 140, 1252. 

« Roederer, Bull. Soc. chim., 1906, [3], 35, 715. 

7 Blitz, he. cit. * 

® Dafert and Miklauz, he. cit. 

® Franklin, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1915, 37, 2295. 

Bergltind, Jahresber., 1876, 177. 
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solution of strontium hydroxide, and repeating twice to remove sodium. 
It forms thin glistening scales, and resembles the barium salt but is 
more soluble. The freshly dried salt contains 12 molecules of water, 
])ut after fourteen days’ exposure only 5 molecules. By precipitating 
with a concentrated solution of the ammonium salt and evaporating in 
a desiccator, a hydrate containing 5 or 5i- molecules of water of crystal- 
lisation is formed. By boiling the duodccahydrate a slightly basic 
pentahydrate is obtained. 

Crystalline acid and basic salts have also been i^repared,^ and a 
mercurimidosulphonate, ITgSr 2 N 2 { SO 3 ) 4 . 1 5 PI 2 O .2 

Strontium Hyponitrite/SrNaOg, is o'^btained by the action of 
strontium chloride on silver hyponitrite, and crystallises with 5 molecules 
of water, which it retains even at lOO"" C.^ It is also formed when nitric 
oxide acts upon strontium ammonium dissolved in ammonia.^ 

With acetic acid it forms the compound SrN.Oo.Sr(CHoCOO)o. 
2CH3C’00H.8H30.5 ^ 2 V 3 

Strontium Nitrohydroxylaminate, SrN 203 , is formed simiJarly 
to the calcium salt as a hue crystalline precipitate of composition 
SrNgOa.l JIl 20 .^‘ When dried at 100 ^- 120 ° C. it corresponds to the 
formula SrN 203 . 1120 .'^ 

Strontium Nitrite, Sr(N02)2, prepared similarly to the calcium 
salt by tlic action of silver nitrite on strontium chloride.® It lias a 
yellow colour more pronounced than that of calcium nitrite, and crystal- 
lises at ordinary temperatures as the monohydrate of density 2 -108.^ 
By evaporation at 70'^~80® C, the anhydrous salt is obtained. It melts, 
and at the same time decomposes, at about 240° C. 

The molecular volumes of the nitrides have been studied by Ray.^' 
Oswald has determined the solubility in water and obtained the 
following values ® : — 

Temperature, °C. . . 0 20 40 GO 80 100 

Parts Sr(N02)2-H2^ 

100 parts Avatcr . 58 9 75 5 94 116 145 182 

The saturated solution boils at 1 12*5° C. under a pressure of 7G3 mm., 
and there is slow but decided hydrolysis. The crvohydric tenpicrature 
is —6 8 ° C., and the composition of the solution 32 8 per cent, of nitrite. 

A double salt with cicsium, CsSr(N02)3.H20, and a triple salt with 
caesium and silver, Cs 3 AgSr(NO 2 ) 6 . 21120 , are known, and also a double 
strontium mercury salt, ;3Hg(N02)2-2Sr(N02)2-5ir20.^2 

Strontium Nitrate, Sr(N 03 ) 2 , may be obtained by dissolving 
strontium hydroxide or carbonate in nitric acid and crystallising from 

^ i)ivors aad Haga, Trcuid. Chem, 189(5, 69, 1(522, 

- Berglund, Jahresber., 1876, 177. 

^ Kirschner, Zeitach. arionj. Chem>,t 1898, 16, 426 ; but sco Ma(iuoime, Anti. G/iim. 
Vh}js., 1889, [6J, 18, 562. 

^ Roederer, ho. cit. 

^ Maquenne, ho cit. 

® Angeli and Angelico, Oazzetta, 1900, 30, i, 593. 

^ Angebco and Panara, ibid,, 1901, 31, ii, 15. 

** Vogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chetn., 1903, 35, 385 ; see also Hampe, Annahn, 1863, 125, 340. 

® Oswald, Ann. Chitn. Phy^i., 1914, [9J, i, 32. 

Vogol, ho. cit. 

Ray, Proc. Ghem. Soc., 1908, 24, 240 ; Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1909, 95, 66. 

Jamieson, Amer. Ghem. 1907, 38, 014. 

R&y, Trans. Ghem. 800,, 1910, 97, 326. 
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the hot solution. It is prepared technically by precipitation Irom con- 
centrated solutions of strontium chloride and sodium nitrate.^ It forms 
octahedra or cubic octahedra isodiinorphous with strontium chlorate ^ 
and of density 2-98 at 16-8° C.^ Its melting-point is 645° With 

potassium and sodium nitrates it forms a ternary eutectic mixture of 
melting-point 208-4° C., consisting of 9 equivalents of strontium, 50 of 
})otassium, and 41 of sodium.® 

From a cold saturated solution the tetrahydrate, Sr(N 03 )o. 4 H 20 , 
separates out in monoclinic prisms® of density 2*11-2-25.^ These melt 
in their water of crystallisation, which is readily lost at 100° C.® It 
has also been stated that a dihydrate separates from cold solutions.*^ It 
is probable that the transition temperature from the tetrah^^drate to the 
anhydrous form is between 30° and 40° C., because at 32° C. both forms 
have been obtained by crystallisation from solution.*® The heat of solution 
of the anhydrous salt is 4-62 Cal., and of the hydrated —8-05 Cal. The 
heat of hydration is 7-68 Cal.^^ 

The following values for the solubility of strontium nitrate are com- 
piled from various data ; — 

Temperature, ° C. , — 6 0 10 20 30 40 60 80 100 108 

Parts Sr(N 03 ) 2 in 100 

parts water . 32*5 39-5 59-0 68-0 87-6 91-3 94*0 97*2 101 103 

The densities and boiling-points, the coefficients of expansion, ^ the 
Ireezing-points,^® the viscosities,^’ the refractive indices,^® and the cqui- 
A'alent conductivities of solutions of different concentrations have been 
studied. 

Strontium nitrate is not very soluble in alcohol, one part dissolving 
in 8600 of alcohol.^® No compound is formed. The tetrahydrate is in 
equilibrium with solutions in dilute alcohol, but the anhydrous salt with 
solutions in concentrated alcohol.^i 

1 Muck, Ber.f 18S3, i6, 2324. 

2 Traube, Zeitsch KrysL 1894, 23, 135. 

Clarke, Constants of Nature, Part X. (Macmillan & Co.), 1888, p. 111. 

* Gamelley, Trans. Ohem. >Soc., 1878, 33, 279. A muck lower value, 570° C., la given 
by Ramsay and Eumorfopoulos, FJdl Mag,, 1896, [5], 41, 365. 

5 Harkins and Clarke, J. Amer. Chem, Soc , 1915, 37, 1816. 

« Laurent, Ann, Chim Phys., 1852, [3], 36, 352 ; Baker, Glwm, News, 1880, 42, 196. 
According to de Senarmont, Ann, Ghim. Phys., 1854, [3J, 41, 326, it contains 5H,0. 

^ Eavre and Valson, Jahresber., 1873, 88. 

® Souchay and Lenssen, Annalen, 1856, 99, 45. 

® de Coppet, Ann. Glmn. Phys., 1872, [4], 25, 547. 

Baker, loo. cit. ; see also Emdlay, Morgan, and Moms, Trans Ghem. Soc , 1914, 105, 

779. 

Thomsen, Thermochemistry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, (ircen & Co ), 
1908, pp. 62, 86. 

Kremers, Pogg. A^malen, 1854, 92, 497 ; Etard, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, 171, 2, 528. 

Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal Ghem., 1888, 27, 283, 329; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch. 
phys^kal. Ghem., 1904, 49, 407. 

Gerl^h, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1887, 26, 448 ; Smits, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem,, 1902, 
39, 418 ; Jones and Getman, loc. cit. 

Lannoy, Zeitsch. physikal Ghem., 1895, 18, 469. 

de Coppet, Chim. Phys., 1872, [4], 25, 548 ; Jones and Getman, loc. cit. 

Wagner, Wted. Annalen, 1883, i8, 259 ; Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1890, S, 31. 

Jones and Getman, loc. cit. 

KoMrausch and Gnineisen, Sitzfiingsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1904, 1215 ; Kahlen- 
berg, J. Physical Ghem., 1901, 5? 339 ; Jones and Getman, loc. cit. 

2® Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1860, no, 296. 

31 d’Ans and Siegler, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1913, 82, 38. 
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Strontium nitrate dissoh^es to a considerable extent in liquid ammonia 
in which it is a good electrolyte.^ 

The solubilities of strontium nitrate and hydroxide in presence of 
each other have been studied at 25° C., but no basic salts have been 
isolated.^ 

Strontium nitrate is used in pyrotechnics for the production of 
red light. 


STRONTIUM AND PHOSPHORUS. 

Strontium Phosphide, SrgPg, has been prepared by heating lamp- 
black with strontium phosphate in the electric furnace. It forms 
reddish-brown crystals of density 2*68, fusible in the electric arc. It 
burns in iluorine at room temperature, m chlorine at 30° C., in bromine 
vapour at 175° C., in iodine vapour at red heat, in oxygen at 300° C., 
and in sulphur at a still higher temperature. It is decomposed by 
carbon at a high temperature but not b}^ sodium at red heat, by dilute 
acids and gaseous acids but not by concentrated acids, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, ammonia, nor organic solvents. It changes rapidly in moist 
air, and is decomposed by water with the liberation of phosphoretted 
hydrogen. Oxidising agents attack it violently.^ 

Strontium Dihydrohypophosphite, Sr(H2P02)2» is formed by the 
action of phosphorus on strontium sulphide or on a boiling solution of 
strontium hydroxide, or by dissolving strontium carbonate in hypo- 
phosphorous acid. It forms stable anhydrous leaflets, soluble in water 
but not in alcohol. ^ On heating, it breaks up similarly to the calcium 
salt into water, phosphoretted hydrogen, and the pyro- and meta-phos- 
phates,^ the two latter being in the molecular proportions of 3 to 1.® 
Strontium Hydrophosphite, SrHPOg.HgO, or H 4 Sr 2 p 207 . 2 H 20 , 
is obtained as a crystalline precipitate, not readily soluble in water, by 
the interaction of ammonium phosphite with strontium chloride.’ It 
loses water at 200° C.’ On boiling with water a basic salt is formed, and 
after calcination strontium pyrophosphate is left.® 

Strontium Dihydrophosphite, SrH4P206, is obtained by dissolv- 
ing strontium carbonate in phosphorous acid in the proportions of one 
molecule of the former to two of the latter.^'^ It forms small crystals 
which arc unaffected by heating to 100° C. By dehydration the pyro- 
phosphite, SrH 2 P 205 , is obtained.^® 

Strontium Orthophosphates . — Tristrontium i'hosphate, SrgPgOg, 
is obtained by the precipitation of strontium cliloride with sodium 
phosphate in ammoniacal solution. It first separates in the colloidal 
state with absorption of heat, but it then slowly crystallises with 
the evolution of heat.^^ When dried at 100° C. it forms a hard vitreous 

^ Franldm and Kraus, Ghem J., 1900, 23, 301- 

^ Parsons and Perkins, J, Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1910, 32, 1387, 

3 Jaboin, Gom^pt. rend., 1899, 129, 762. 

^ Wurtz, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1846, [3], 16, 194. 

^ Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1827, 9, 372. 

® Rammekberg, Ber., 1872, 5, 492. 

^ Rammelsberg, Pogg. AnneUen, 1867, 13 1, 273. 

® Rammelsberg, he. cit. ; Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1827, 9, 27. 

® Amat, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1891, [6], 24, 312. 

Amat, ibid., p. 354. 

Bartbe, Gompt. rend., 1892, 114, 1267. 

Bertholot, ibid., 1886, 103, 911. 
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substance. It is insoluble in water and is decomposed by boiling 
water, but it is soluble in phosphoric acid forming monostrontium 
orthophosphate. 

Halogen compounds of tristrontium phosphate, of the type 
381*3? 20g.SrI 2? corresponding to the calcium apatites, are known. ^ 

Distro}itium Phosphate, SrHP04, is formed as a gelatinous preci- 
pitate by adding a slightly acid solution of strontium chloride to disodium 
hydrogen phosphate below 50 ° C. It gradually crystallises with 2 
molecules of water.^ It is insoluble in water but soluble in acids and 
in some salt solutions. There is also an anhydrous salt, strontium 
monetite, of density 3 - 544 .^ 

Monostrontium Phosphate, SrH4(PO 4)2.21120, is obtained by the 
action of dilute phosphoric acid on strontium hydroxide, or on 
distrontium j^hosphate, under suitable temperature conditions. 

With regard to the study of the solubility of the three strontium 
orthophosphates, owing to their decomposition by water, the same 
difficulties arise as m the case of the calcium compounds. 

Strontium Pyrophosphate, Sr 2 P 207 , can bo formed by heating 
distrontium orthophosphate alone, or sodium meta- or jiyro-phosphatc 
with strontium oxide, or strontium sulphate with potassium ]iyrophos- 
phate,^ or by the precipitation of strontium nitrate with sodium pyro- 
phosphate.® The density of the anhydrous salt at 20° C'. is 3 * 4 . 

Prepared in the wet way it crystallises with 1 molecule of water. 
It is soluble in acids, but only slightly soluble in water. Pahl olitaincd 
a hydrate with 2 ^ molecules of water as well as a number oi‘ acid pyro- 
phosphates, all of which are infusible at red heat.'^ 

Strontium Metaphosphate, Sr (P 03)2, is obtained by dissolving 
strontium carbonate in excess of phosphoric acid, evaporating, and 
heating.® 

Strontium hexa-metaphosphate, SrgPeOig, is formed as a thick white 
flocculent precipitate by the action of the corresponding sodium salt on 
excess of strontium nitrate. When dried it forms an amorphous white 
powder, which is almost insoluble in water and melts to a glass if heated.^ 

Double Salts, — The following double phosphates have been de- 
scribed : the orthophosphates, SrKP04, SrNaP04, and SrNaPO^.OHaO ; 
the pyrophosphates, SrK2l^2^7 SrNa2P207 and the metaphosphate, 

NaSr(P03)3.3H20.^-^ Colani mentions the compounds ThO2.SrO.PoO5 
and UO2.SrO.P2O5.14 

^ von VVoyezynski, Zeitach. anorg. CJiem,, 1894, 6, 31U; Bevillc and Caron, Ann, Ohim. 
Phys,, 1863, [3 j, 67, 452; Ditto, ibid., 1886, [61,8,502; Winter, Dissertation, Leipzig, 
1913, 1, see J. Ghem. 80c., 1914, 106, Abs. u, 126. 

a Barthe, loc. cit. ; Joly, Gompt. rend., 1886, 103, 1197. 

® de Sohulten, Bull. 80c. frang. Min,, 1904, 27, 109. 

4 Barthe, loc. cit. 

5 Ouvrard, Gompt. tend., 1888, 106, 1599 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1889, [6J, 16, 300, 

** 8chwarzenberg, Annalen, 1848, 65, 144. 

’ Pahl, Arkiv. Ghem. Min, Qeol, 1906, 2, i, No. 6, 1, see J, Ghem. 8oc., 1906, 90, 
Abs. ii, 87. 

^ Maddrell, Annalen, 1847, 61, 61. 

» Liidert, Zeitsch, anorg, Ghem., 1894, 5, 35. 

^0 Rose, Pogrgr. Annakn, 1849, 77, 293; Joly, Gompt. rend., 1887, 104, 905, 1702; 
Ouvrard, ib%d., 1888, 106, 1599 ; Ann, Ghim, Phys,, 1889, [6], 16, 300. 

“ Baer, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 75, 166 ; Ouvrard, he, cit, 

Idndbom, Bet,, 1875, 8, 122. 

Colani, Gompt, rend., 1909, X49, 207. 

Colani, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1907, [8], 12, 139. 
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Basic Strontium Phosphate, 4Sr0.P205, is obtained in small 
quadratic plates by fusion of excess of strontium oxide with sodium 
carbonate and neutral sodium phosphate J 

Strontium Thiophosphate. — The comi^oimd Sr3H(5(PSgO)4.aq. 
has been isolated.^-^ 

STRONTIUM AND ARSENIC. 

Strontium Arsenide, Sr3As2, is prepared by the reduction of 
strontium arsenate by carbon m the electric furnace.^ It is very similar 
ill appearance to calcium arsenide, forming a transparent crystalline 
mass, reddish-brown in thin sections, and of density 3*6 at 15° C. 
Fluorine reacts in the cold with incandescence, producing white fumes 
of arsenic lliioridc. Chlorine reacts at 160° C., bromine above 200° C., 
and iodine vapour when strongly heated. The arsenide burns m oxygen 
and in sulphur vapour above a low red heat. Carbon decomposes it in 
the electric furnace, giving carbide. It reacts with water in the cold. 

Strontium Orthoarsenites. — ^An impure tristrontium orthoarsenite, 
containing more strontium than corresponds to the formula SrgAsgOe, 
has been obtained as a white llocculent precipitate by treating stron- 
tium chloride solution with potassium orthoarsenite in the cold."* The 
dislrontium orthoarsenite, SrnAs03.Pl20, may also be obtained by 
lirst precipitating the amorphous arsenite by the action of an alkali 
arsenitc on a strontium salt, dissolving in acetic acid, and evaporating 
the solution. ^ 

Strontium Pyroarsenite, Sr2As205.2H20, may be prepared by 
adding an aqueous arsenious acid solution to strontium chloride dis- 
solved in alcohol, leaving to stand for some time, and drying the white 
llocculent precipitate at 100° C. It is easily soluble in water and in acids.^ 

Strontium Metarsenite, Sr(As02)2*4H20, has been prepared by 
the action of ammonium arsenite on a solution of a strontium salt. The 
precipitate is increased by the addition of alcohol, since it is fairly 
soluble in water. Wheji dried at 100° C. it has the composition 
Sr(As02)2*Jlll2^- higher temperatures it is deeomposed.^ Staven- 
hagen failed to obtain this compound. 

Strontium Orthoarsenates. — By fusing sodium arsenate with 
strontium oxide and alkali chlorides, tristrontium arsenate in long 
colourless orthorhombic prisms is obtained, provided the proportion of 
arsenate is not below 12 per cent, of the mixture when chlorinated 
products arc formed. It is soluble in dilute acids but not affected by 
boiling water It may also be prepared by adding strontium hydroxide 
solution to arsenic acid and w^ashing the precipitate to neutrality.'^ 

Compounds with strontium halides corresponding to apatite and 
wagnerite have been prepared.® 

Distrontium orthoarsenate, SrHAsO^, is obtained as a crystalline 
precipitate from hot solutions of disodium arsenate and strontium 

^ von WoyczjiiRki, Zeiisch. anorg. Chem., 1894, 6, 310. Soe Basic Calcium Phosphate. 

s Ephraim and Stein, Ber., 1911, 44, 3405. 

® Leboau, Gom^t. rmL, 1899, 129, 47 ; Ann. Qh%m, Phys,, 1902, [7j, 25, 470. 

^ Stavenhagen, */. ^raht, Chem., 1895, [2], 51, 16. 

^ Stein, Atmalen, 1850, 74, 218. 

^ Lofevre, Aim. Ghim. Phys., 1892, [6], 27, 19 ; Ditte, iUd,, 1886, [6], 8, 502. 

’ Blarez, Vompt. rend., 1886, 103, 639. 

^ Lef^vre, he. cit ; Ditto, he. cit. ; Gouipt. rend., 1883, 96, 846, 1226 ; von VVoyozynski, 
Zeitsch. anorg. Chem.i 1894, 6, 310. 
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chloride. When dried at 100° C. it has the formula Sr2H2(As04)2.3H20.^ 
It is soluble in acetic acid and crystallises out in leaQets as SrHAs04.H20,2 
strontium haidingerite, of density 3*606 at 15 ° C.*^ The anhydrous salt, 
strontium arsenomonetite, forms triclmic prisms of density 4 * 035 .^ 

Several double arsenates with the alkalies are formed, SrNaAs04, 
SrKAs04,® SrNaAs04.18H20,*^ SrNaAs04.H20, and 9H2O.’ 

Strontium Pyroarsenate, Sr2As207, is formed as colourless 
transparent crystals by the action of fused potassium metarsenate on 
strontium oxide and subsequent treatment with anhydrous glycerol.^ 
Chloride may be substituted for the oxide provided that the arsenate 
forms more than 70 per cent, of the mixture.^ The salt is hydrated by 
the action of cold water. 

Strontium Thioarsenites. — Two thioarsenites, 2(SrS.As2S3).5H20 
and 2 SrS.As 2 S 3 . 15 H 20 , have been obtained by the action of thioarsenious 
acid on strontium sulphide in aqueous solution.^ 

Strontium Thio-oxyarsenates. — The compounds SrgNaaAsgOgSa. 
ITHgO and NaSrAsOSg.lOHgO^^ have been separated. 

STRONTIUM AND ANTIMONY. 

Strontium Thioantimonite. — ^By the action of strontium sulphide 
in aqueous solution on antimony sulphide, a white crystalline ortho- 
thioantimonite, Sr3Sb2S6.10H2O, and a yellow crystalline pyrothioanti- 
monite, SrgSbgSg.lSHgO, are formed.^^ 

Strontium Antimonate, SrSbgOg.xHgO, is formed as a white 
amorphous precipitate by the action of sodium antimonate on strontium 
chlorideA® 


STRONTIUM AND VANADIUM. 

Strontium Orthovanadate, Sr 3 (V 04 ) 2 , has been obtained as 
transparent yellowish leaves by heating vanadic acid with sodium 
and strontium iodides. Halogen compounds corresponding to the 
apatites and wagnerites have also been obtained.^^ 

Strontium Metavanadate, SrV206.4H20, is prepared as a faintly 
yellow, powdery precipitate by the action of the normal potassium salt 
on strontium chloride. It loses 2 molecules of water over sulphuric 
acid, and the rest at 280 ° C., when it melts to a brown glass. 

A number of acid salts have been obtained, which, on treatment 

^ Kotschoubey, AnTialen, 1850, 76 , 249. 

* Schiefer, Jahresher., 1864, 237. 

3 de Schulten, Bull. 80 c. frang. 1904, 27 , 104. 

4 de Schulten, ihid.^ p. 109. 

* Lefevre, he, cit, 

« Joly, Compt, reTid.y 1887, 104 , 905, 1702. 

’ Salkowski, J. prakt. Ghem., 1868, [ 1 ], 104 , 129. 

® Lefevre, Compt. rend., 1889, 108 , 1058. 

® Nilson, J. praht. Ghem., 1876, [2], 14 , 52. 

^0 McOay, Ghem. Zeit, 1897, 21 , 487. 

McCay and Foster, Zeitscli. anorg. Ghem., 1904, 41 , 462. 

Pouget, Compt rend,, 1898, 126 , 1792. 

HefSer, Pogg, Annalen, 1852, 86 , 418. 

Bitte, Oompt rend,, 1883, 96 , 1048 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys,, 1886, [ 6 ], 8 , 502. 

^6 Bitte, Compt rend., 1883, 96 , 846, 1226 ; Ann. Ghim, Phys., 1886, [ 6 ], 8 , 502. 

Berzelius, Pogg, Annalen, 1831, 22 , 57 ; Manasse, Annalen, 1887, 240 , 23. 
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with water, give the normal salt.^ There are also some double strontium 
potassium acid salts.- 

Strontium Pervanadate, Sr(V 04 ) 2 , is obtained as a yellow 
tlocculent precipitate by mixing together strontium chloride and a 
saturated ammonium pervanadate solution, washing with hydrogen 
peroxide, and drying over calcium chloride.^ 


STRONTIUM AND CARBON. 

Strontium Carbide, SrCg, may be obtained by the action of sugar 
charcoal on strontium oxide or strontium carbonate in the electric 
furnace. It forms a black mass with a brown-red ciystallme fracture, 
and has a density of 3T9. It decomposes water with the formation of 
acetylene, and, in general, its chemical behaviour is similar to that of 
calcium carbide, but it is somewhat more reactive.^ When heated 
strongly in the electric furnace, strontium carbide will dissolve as much 
as 6 per cent, of carbon.*'' 

Strontium Carbonyl, Sr(CO)o. — When a solution of strontium 
ammonium in ammonia is treated with carbon monoxide at —45° C., a 
dull yellow, powdery mass of strontium carbonyl is obtained. It becomes 
bright yellow on exposure to moist air, forms a clear yellow solution 
with water, and blackens when heated under reduced pressure yielding 
a mixture of carbon with strontium oxide and carbonate.® 

Strontium Formate, Sr(HC02)2» is formed in solution by neutral- 
ising formic acid with strontium oxide or carbonate. From this solution 
a dihydrate of density 2*667 crystallises out below about 83° C.,® and 
above that temperature the anhydrous salt of density 2*250.'^ 

The dihydrate exists in two different rhombic crystalline forms.® 

The freezing-point lowering of water produced by strontium formate 
has been determined.^® The molecular refractivity is 49*01.^^ 

A double strontium copper formate, 2Sr(HC02)2.Cu(HC02)2-2H20, 
of density 2*133, has been prepared.*^ 

Strontium Acetate, Sr(C 2 H 302 ) 2 » crystallises in the cold with 
4 molecules of water, and at 15° C. with 0*5 molecule. It is readily 
soluble in water, but not in alcohol. The value of the electrolytic 
dissociation as determined from the freezing-point lowering^® is much 
greater than that given by electrical conductivity methods.^® 

Acid salts have also been obtained.^® 

^ Manaswe, loc. cit. ; von Hauer, Jahreaber., 1859, 177 ; J. ptaJet Ofiem., 1856, [IJ, 
69 , 401 , Norblad, Ber,, 1875, 8 , 126 ; Scheuer, Zeitsch. anorg, Chem,, 1898, 16 , 284. 

Manasse, loc. ext 
^ Scheuer, loc. cit 

* Moissan, Compt rend., 1894, 118 , 683; The, Electric Furnace^ English translation 
(Williams & Norgate), 1908 ; see also Kahn, Cmnpt. rend., 1907, 144 , 913. 

^ Kahn, %bid., 1907, 144 , 197. 

® Roederer, Bull. 80 c. cJxim., 1906, [3], 35 , 715. 

’ Schroder, 5er., 1881, 14 , 21 . 

® Stanley, Ohem. News, 1904, 89 , 193 ; see also Plathan, J. Ghem. 800 ., 1899, 76 , 
Abs. i, 253. 

® Pasteur, Ann. Clmn. Phys„ 1851, [3], 31 , 98. 

Calame, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1898, 27 , 401. 

Kanonnikoff, J, prakt Ghem., 1885, [ 2 ], 31 , 321. 

JVEacGregory, Wied. Annalen^ 1894, 51 , 126. 

Villiers, Compt rend.,, 1877, 84 , 774. 
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Strontium Oxalate, SrG 204 , may be obtained as the monohydratc 
by precipitation from a concentrated solution of strontium chloride by 
ammonium oxalate.^ At low temperatures it crystallises with 2i 
molecules of water. The solubility of strontium oxalate at 18° C., as 
calculated from electrical conductivity determinations, is 0-26 millimole, 
or 46T mgm. of anhydrous salt per litre.^ A small quantity of acetic 
acid increases the solubility of strontium oxalate, which reaches a 
maximum in approximately 4iV acid. By higher concentrations the 
solubility is again diminished.® 

Strontium Carbonate, SrCOg, occurs in nature as the mineral 
strontianitei of density 3*4-3*7, and isomorphous with aragonite. It 
may be formed by precipitation from strontium chloride solution by 
ammonium carbonate, or by the action of carbon dioxide on heated 
strontium hydroxide,^ or strontium oxide at red heat.^ 

For the technical production several methods may be employed : — 

1. Fusion of celestine with sodium carbonate.® 

2. Boiling celestine with a concentrated solution of ammonium 
carbonate.'^ 

3. Action of a mixture of calcium chloride, carbon, and metallic iron 
on celestine at red heat. The sulphate is thus converted into the car- 
bonate by ammonium carbonate, or by milk of lime and carbon dioxide.® 

4. Boiling with magnesium chloride a solution of strontium hydro- 
sulphide through which carbon dioxide is passing.® 

The precipitated carbonate can be transformed into strontianite by 
crystallisation from solution in fused alkali chlorides.^® 

The specific heat of strontianite is 0T445,^^ and of the precipitated 
carbonate 0T4483.^® The density of the precipitated carbonate is 
3-55-3-62.1® 

Strontium carbonate is less readily decomposed by heat than calcium 
carbonate. Its dissociation pressure reaches 1 atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide at about 1155° C.,^^ but the rate of decomposition only becomes 
rapid when a temperature of 1255° C. is reached.^® 

The heat of formation of crystallised strontium carbonate from 
strontium oxide and carbon dioxide is 57*3 Cal.^® 

Strontium carbonate is dimorphic, the transition point to the a-form 
being 920°-929° a-Strontium carbonate belongs to the hexagonal 

^ Kohlrauscli, ZeUaoh. phyniJcal. Chem , 1UU8, 64, 129. 

2 Kohlrausch, he. cil. ; Zeilsch. physikal. Chem., 1904, 50, 355; Kolilrauscli and Rose, 
ibid , 1893, 12, 234. 

® Herz and Muhs, Ber., 1903, 36, 3715. 

^ Scheibler, ibid., 1886, 19, 1973. 

® Raoult, Compt. rend., 1881, 92, 1110. 

® Urq^uhart and Rowell, Dingl, poly. J., 1884, 252, 332. 

’ Mebus and Decastro, ibid., 1885, 257, 198. 

® Ideber, ibid., 1883, 250, 69 ; German Patent, 22364 (1882). 

® Claus, £>ingl. poly. J., 1884, 253, 83 ; Scheibler, he, oit. 

Bourgeois, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1883, [5], 29, 486. 

See Kopp, Annalen Buppl., 1864-5, 3, 295. 

Regnault, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1841, [3], I, 182. 

Schroder, Jahresber., 1859, 12. 

Brill, Zeiisek. anorg. Chem , 1905, 45, 281 ; Johnston, J. Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1908 
30, 1357 ; see also Conroy, J. 80 c. Chem. Ind., 1891, iq, 104 ; do Porcrand, Gompt. rend,, 
1908, 146, 511. 

15 HedvaU, Zeitsch, anorg. Chem., 1916, 98, 52. 
de Fororand, he. cit. 

17 Boeke, Chem. Zentr., 1913, i, 1909. 
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system. Tlic mclting-poiat in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide under 
pressure is 14^97° C.^ 

Strontium carbonate is only very slightly soluble in water, the 
solubility at 18° C. being 11 mgm. per litre, ^ and the solubility product 
[Sr++] X [COg""]^ 1*567 X 10"®.^ This value was deduced from experi- 
ments carried out under a pressure of carbon dioxide varying from 
0*05-1 *1 atmosphere. A satui'ated solution of sti'ontium carbonate 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions reacts alkaline, owing to hydro- 
lysis. The solubility is increased by the presence of carbon dioxide in 
the water, through the formation of the acid carbonate in solution. 
It is also increased by the presence of ammonium chloride or 
nitrate. 

A colloidal solution of strontium carbonate may be formed by 
passing carbon dioxide through a methyl alcoholic solution of strontium 
oxide. No separation of the gel takes plaee.^ 

By the addition of a solution of strontium chloride to a saturated 
solution of potassium carbonate a transparent jelly-like mass, consisting 
of the double salt, SrCOg.KgCOg, is obtained, and this, on stirring, 
becomes opaque and finally granular.^ 

The crystalline double salts, SrCOg.Kg^^a SrCOg.Na^COg, may 
be prepared by fusion.*^ 

Strontium Trithiocarbonate, SrCS3.4H20, is obtained in the 
form of dark red needles by the action of carbon disulphide on strontium 
hydrosulphide in alcoholic solution and precipitation by ether. These 
become yellow on drying in vacuo and are much more soluble than the 
barium salt or the basic calcium salts. 

Strontium Perthiocarbonate, SrCS4.8H20. — By substituting the 
disulphide for the hydrosulphide in the previous reaction, Yeoman 
obtained the perthiocarbonate as yellow crystals. It forms a yellow 
aqueous solution which can dissolve no more sulphur. It is soluble in 
alcohol, and is reprecipitated by ether as a red oil. 

Strontium Cyanide, Sr(CN) 2 , may be formed by the absorption of 
nitrogen by strontium carbide,® or, in very small quantity, by the action 
of carbon monoxide on the nitride at red heat.® By passing anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid over crystallised strontium hydroxide, a solution of 
strontium cyanide in the water of crystallisation of the hydroxide is 
obtained. It is unstable in the presence of excess of hydrocyanic acid. 
On evaporation in vacuo deliquescent orthorhombic crystals of the 
tetrahydrate, Sr(CN)2.4H20,^® separate out. If dehydration of the 
crystals in vacuo is attempted they lose hydrocyanic acid as well as 

^ Boeko, Ghem. Zentr.y 1913, i, 1909. 

® Kolilrausch and Rose, Zeitsch. physihal, Ghem., 1893, I2, 241 ; see also Bmeau, Ann, 
aUin, Phy$„ 1857, [3], 51, 299. 

® McCoy and Smith, J. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1911, 33, 468. See also Calcium 
Carbonate. 

Neuberg and Rewald, Biochem. Zeltsch., 1908, 9, 540. 

Datta and Mukherjea, Proc, Ghem. Soc., 1913, 29, 185 ; but see Barro, Comp, rend., 
1912, 154, 279. 

® Le Ohatelier, ibid., 1894, 118, 415. 

’ Yeoman, Trans. Ghem Soc., 1921, 119, 49; sec Calcium Trithiocarbonate, See 
also Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen, 1826, 6, 444. 

® Tucker and Yang, ^th Inter. Cong. A'ppl. Chem.„ 1912, 21, 121 ; J. Ghem. Soc., 1913, 
104, Abs. ii, 776. 

® Maquenne, BvU. Soc, chim,, 1892, [3], 

MeitzendorfT, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 56, 70, desenbed a trihydrate, Sr(CN)2.3H20. 
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water.^ A solution can also be prepared by fusing strontium ferro- 
cyanide and extracting with water. ^ 

Several double cyanides are known, some of them no doubt con- 
taining complex ions. There is the strontium mercury compound, 
SrHg(CN)4.5H20,^and also the compound Sr(CN)2.Hg(CN)).Hgl2.7H20.'^ 
Strontium manganocyanide, Sr 2 Mn(CN)e, has been obtained, and 
strontium manganese manganocyanide, SrMnMn(CN)e.® There are also 
a cobaltocyanide and an unstable chromocyanide.^ 

Strontium Cyanamide, SrCNg. — Strontium carbide absorbs 
nitrogen when heated to 1000°-! 200° C. in an atmosphere of that gas, 
and, as happens in the case of barium, a mixture of cyanide and cyan- 
amide is produced.^ 

If carbon dioxide is passed through an aqueous strontium cyanamide 
solution — obtained by dissolving strontium hydroxide crystals in 
aqueous cyanamide solution, filtering, and adding still more cyanamide — 
a crystalline powder of composition 4(SrCN2.C02).9H20 is precipitated.'^ 
It is less soluble in water than the corresponding calcium compound, and 
is rapidly decomposed in solution. 

Strontium Thiocyanate, Sr(CNS)2.3H20, may be prepared by 
boiling a solution of ammonium thiocyanate with strontium hydroxide 
until no more ammonia is given off, passing carbon dioxide through the 
liquid to remove excess of hydroxide, filtering, and evaporating.® It is 
also formed by the action of thiocyanic acid on strontium carbonate.® 
It is a very deliquescent salt, easily soluble in water and alcohol. 

A double salt is known, 2Hg(CN)2.Sr(SCN)2.4H20, which loses 2 
molecules of water on exposure to the air."® 

Strontium Selenocyanate has been obtained as a crystalline salt of 
unknown composition.® It forms well-defined prisms.^^ 

STRONTIUM AND SILICON. 

Strontium Silicide, SrSig, has been obtained by the reduction of 
a mixture of strontium oxide and silica by means of carbon in the 
electric furnace.^^ It may also be prepared by heating together silicon 
and strontium oxide in an ordinary furnace.^® 

It is a white or bluish-white compound of metallic appearance, 
possessing a crystalline fracture and oxidising slowly in the air to silica 
and strontium oxide. It is decomposed by water with the formation 
of strontium hydroxide, silica^ and hydrogen.^^ 

^ Joannis, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1882, [5], 26, 482. 

2 Schtilz, J. praJct. Chem., 1856, [1], 68, 257. 

^ Grossman and von Eorst, Ber.^ 1904, 37, 4141. 

^ Varet, Compt. 7 end., 1895, 121, 499. 

’ Bescamps, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1881, [5], 24, 178 For strontium piatmocyamde 
and ferro- and ferri-oyanides, see Vol. IX. of tto senes, Parts I. and II. See also Williams, 
Gyamgen Gomponnds (Churchill), 1915. 

® Tucker and Yang, 8iji Inter. Cong. Appl. Chem,., 1912, 21, 121 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1913, 
104, Abs ii, 776. 

’ Meyer, J. pfakt. Chem., 1878, [2], 18, 419. 

® Williams, Cyanogen Compounds (Churchill), 1915, p. 212. 

® Meitzendorff, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 56, 70. 

Cl^ve, Bull Soc. chim., 1875, [2], 23, 71. 

Crookes, J. Chem. Soc., 1852, 4, 19. 

Bradley, Chem. News, 1900, 82, 149 ; Mills, English Patent, 14124 (1900). 

Goldschmidt, German Patent, 199193, see J. Chem. Soc., 1908, 94, Abs. li, 1037, 

Mills, he. cit. 
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Strontium Silicate occurs naturally associated with barium and 
calcium as the silicoaluminate hrewsterite, H4[Ba,Sr5Ca]Al2Si60i3.3H20. 
A metasilicate, in colourless, transparent, fibrous crystals, of density 
3-652, has been formed by fusing a mixture of silica with strontium 
chloride and strontium carbonate.^ By rapid cooling, a practically 
isotropic glass of density 3-540 is obtained, but this can be transformed 
into the microcrystalline variety by careful heating.^ The heat of 
formation of strontium metasilicate from strontium oxide and silica is 
21-3 Cal.^ Its melting-point is 1580° ±4° There is also an ortho- 
silicate melting above 1750° C.‘-^ 

By the action of sodium metasilicate on a strontium salt a hydrated 
me ta silicate, SrSiOg.HgO, is formed.'^ Strontium hydroxide solution 
reacts with silicic acid or powdered quartz to produce a number of 
acid salts.® 

Strontium Fluosilicate, SrSiF^, is prepared by evaporating to 
dryness a solution of strontium carbonate in excess of hydrofiuosilicic 
acid, treating with water, filtering to remove silica, and allowing to 
crystallise.*^ It forms monoclinic crystals ® of composition SrSiF6.2H20, 
and density 2*99 at 17*5° C., which, on being heated, give first water and 
then silicon fluoride. It is decomposed by water and by all acids except 
dilute hydrofluosilicic acid.*^ 

One part of the salt dissolves in 31 parts of water at 15° C., and in 
1529 parts of 50 per cent, alcohol.^ 

STRONTIUM AND TIN. 

Strontium Stannate. — By the addition of potassium stannate to a 
solution of a strontium salt, or of strontium hydroxide, small transparent 
rhombohedra are obtained of composition 3 SrO. 2 SnO 2 . 10 H 2 O. The 
compound is insoluble in water, but soluble in cold hydrochloric or nitric 
acid, forming a clear solution which gelatinises on heating.^® 

Chlorostannates, SrSnCl^.SHgO, 5 H 2 O, and a bromostan- 

nate, SrSnBre.eHgO,^^ and a thiostannate, SrSnS 3 . 12 H 20 ,i^ have also 
been described. 

STRONTIUM AND LEA£). 

Strontium Orthoplumbate. — By heating together strontium car- 
bonate and lead oxide in air, a chocolate-coloured compound, probably 
of composition Sr 2 Pb 04 , is formed. It is insoluble in water, but is 
slowly decomposed by it and also by acids. 

^ Bourgeois, An7i. Chim. Phys,^ 1883, [5], 29 , 444. 

® Jager and van Klooster, Sprechsaalf 1919, 52 , 256, see J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 
3 , 234A. 

® Le Chateher, La Silice et Us Silicates (Hermann et Tils), 1914, p 52. 

* Eskola, Amer. J Sci., 1922, [5], 4 , 331. 

® Jordis and Kanter, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem., 1903, 35 , 82. 

« Jordis and Kanter, ibid., 1903, 35 , 148 ; 1904, 42 , 418 ; 1905, 43 , 314. 

’ Stolba, Chem. Zentr., 1880, 259 

® Marignac, Ann. Mines, 1859, [5], 15 , 221. 

8 Tresenius, Zeiisch. anal. Ghe^n., 1890, 29 , 147. 

Ditte, Cornet rend., 1883, 96 , 701. 

Biron, J. Muss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1904, 36 , 489 ; Lewy, Ann* Ohim. PJiys., 1846, 
[3], 16 , 306 ; Poggiale, Gempt. rend., 1845, 20 , 1183. 

Preis and Ray man, Chem. Zentr., 1882, 773. 

Ditte, Compt. rend., 1882, 95 , 641. 

Kassner, Arch. Pharm., 1890, 28 , 109. 
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STRONTIUM AND TITANIUM. 

Strontium Titanate. — By fusing together equivalent quantities of 
strontium carbonate and titanic acid witli excess of strontium chloride 
the compound 2Sr0.3Ti02 is formed as microscopic, light brown, cubic 
crystals of density 5 - 1 .^ 

Strontium fiuotitanate, SrTiFQ.2H20, isomorphous with the duo- 
silicate, has also been obtained.^ 


STRONTIUM AND ZIRCONIUM. 

Strontium Zirconate, SrZrOg^has been obtained bj^ fusing zirconia 
with strontium oxide ^ or strontium chloride.^ It is similar to the 
corresponding calcium compound. 


STRONTIUM AND BORON. 

Strontium Boride, SrBg, is prepared by heating in the electric 
furnace a mixture of strontium borate, aluminium, and carbon. The 
impurities can be readily removed by flotation in bromoform on account 
of the density of strontium boride.® It forms a black crystalline powder, 
but, when in sufficiently thin layers, it is transparent with a reddish- 
brown coloration under the microscope. It is harder than quartz, and 
has a density of 3-28 at 15 ° C. Its chemical properties are similar to 
those of calcium boride, but it is slightly less reactive — for example, it is 
necessary to heat gently in fluorine in order to start the reaction. 

Strontium Borates. — By following the freezing-point curve of 
imxtures of strontium oxide with boric anhydride, Guertler ® estab- 
lished the existence of the pyroborate, 2Sr0.B203, the metaborate, 
SrC.BaGg,*^ the biborate, Sr0.2B203, comparable with borax,® and 
possibly the orthoborate, SSrO.BgOg.® The metaborate crystallises in 
long, doubly refracting needles, and the pyroborate forms a finely 
crystalline, marblc-like mass. Certain jDroducts formerly supposed to 
be compounds, for example 2Sr0.3B203 and 3Sr0.2B203, are probably 
only eutectic mixtures. 

Compounds of varying composition and containing water of crystal- 
lisation are obtained by precipitation or by the action of boric acid on 
strontium hydroxide.^® A strontium metaborate tetrahy drate, SrO.B 2O3. 
4H2O, has been obtained electrolytically.^^ 

1 Bourgeois, Gompt. rend,, 1886, 103, 14:1 ; Bull. Boc. cUm., 1886, [2], 46, 262. 

2 Marignac, Ann. Mines, 1859, [6], 15, 221. 

® Venable and Clarke, J. Amer. Ohem. Soe., 1896, 18, 434. 

^ Ouvrard, Compt. rend., 1891, 113, 80. 

5 Moissan and WiUiams, ibid., 1897, 125, 629 ,* Moissan. MecAric Burvace, English 
translation (WiUiams & Norgate), 1908. 

** Guertler, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1904, 40, 337. 

See also Ditte, Compt. rend., 1873, 77, 783. 

® See also Benedikt, Ber., 1874, 7, 703 ; Bitte, ho. cit. 

® See also Ouvrard, Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 267. 

Rose, Annalen, 1852, 84, 220 ; Laurent, Jahresber., 1850, 257 ; Ditte, Ann. Chim. 
Phys., 1883, [5], 30, 248. 

Levi and Castellanni, Atti E. Accad. Lincei, 1908, [5], 17, 11, 613. 
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STRONTIUM AND ALUMINIUM. 

Strontium Aluminates. — By Ihc action of cold strontium 
liydroxide solution on metallic aluminium, or of excess of caustic potash 
on a hot solution of strontium chloride and potassium aluminate, a com- 
parativeh^ stable, crystalline tristrontium aluminate, Sr3(A10,j)2.GH20, 
is obtained.’ There is probably also a ^'clatinous compound of approxi- 
mate composition, Sr ( AlO 2)3.51120. 

STRONTIUM AND IRON. 

Strontium Ferrate, SrFeO^, mixed with ferric oxide, is obtained 
as a red powder by precipitation of strontium bromide with potassium 
ferrate. It is slii>‘htly soluble in water with deconiposilion, but insoluble 
in alcohol and ether. It is decomposed by acids, with evolution of 
oxygen and formation of the corresj^ionding ferric and strontium salts. 
The solid evolves oxygen when gently heated. 

DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF STRONTIUM. 

Dry Tests.— Volatile strontium salts gi\T to tlie non-luminous flame 
a carmine-red coloration. The most sensitive lines of the llame spectrum 
have the wave-lengths 6015 A and 4*608 A.^ According to de Gramont ^ 
the most sensitive rays photographically are : 4607*3. 4305-5, 4215-5, and 
4077-8 1. 

When heated with sodium carbonate on charcoal, strontium salts give 
the white infusible* oxide which is brightly luminescent whilst hot. 

Wet Tests.— The spectroscopic method has been applied to solutions. 
An arc showing the following lines may be obtained between an iridium 
cathode and the surface of a strontium solution of concentration as 
low as 0-003 mgm. ]>er c.c. : 4216 A, and, more faintly, 5950, 4608, 
and 4078 A.^ 

The conditions of precipitation of the alkaline earths as carbonates 
have already been discussed iindcr calcium. From the acetic acid solu- 
tion of the carbonates barium is removed as the chromate by the addition 
of potassium chromate or dichroniatc. Strontium may then be detected 
in the filtrate by various methods. The addition of ammonia® or 
alcohol,’ or jirefcrably both,® causes the precipitation of strontium 
chromate ; or strontium sulphite may be precipitated by sodium sulphite 
in the presence of a little acetic acid ® or alcohol ; or, finally, strontium 
sulphate may be precipitated in ammoniacal solution by ammonium 
sulphate, which dissolves calcium sulphate,’-^ or by the addition of a 

^ Alien and Rogers, A'imr, Chem, 1900, 24, 313. 

Eidmann and Moeser, Ber., 1903, 36, 2290. 

3 Riescnield and Wohlers, ibid., 1906, 39, 2628 

^ de Gramont, Gonhpi. rend., 1920, 171, 1106. 

^ Riesenfeld and JPftitzor, Ber., 1913, 46, 3140. 

« Rcichard, Chem. Zeit, 1903, 27, 877, 895, 913, 1035. 

’ Kolthoff, Bharin. Weehblad, 1920, 57, 1080 ; van den Bos, Gliem. Weehblad, 1913, 10, 
666 . 

** Caron and Raquet, Bull. Soc. cMm., 1906, [31, 35, 1061. 

® Hinds, J. A}ner. GJiem. Soc., 1911, 33, 510. 

Polonovski, Bull Soc. cMm., 1922, [4], 31, 806. 

Fresenius, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1893, 32, 194 ; Robin, Gompt. re7hd., 1903, 137, 258 ; 
see also Patoi-son, J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1915, 37, 234G. 
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saturated solution of calcium suli^hate, which is more soluble than 
strontium sulphate.^ 

If the mixed carbonates be dissolved in nitric acid and the calcium 
nitrate removed by alcohol, or by alcohol and ether, ^ the remaining 
salts may be transformed into chlorides by heating with solid ammonium 
chloride,® and the strontium chloride, the presence of which will be indi- 
cated by the hygroscopicity of the residue, may then be dissolved out 
by alcohol and tested ; ^ or, alternatively, barium may be precipitated 
as chromate and strontium as sulphate.® 

Strontium may be detected microchemically by a characteristic 
iodate or chromate precipitate,® or by the anh^^drous chloride separated 
by absolute alcohol.^ 

A colour test may be used for the detection of strontium in presence 
of barium. If a little solid tannin and a few drops of an alkali 
hydroxide be added to the solution a bright green colour indicates 
strontium. It is a sufficiently delicate test to be obtained in a saturated 
solution of strontium sulphate.® 

A detailed study of the different methods by which strontium may 
be obtained free from calcium and barium has been made by Sorensen.® 
Quantitative Estimation of Strontium. — Strontium may be esti- 
mated quantitatively ; as the sulphate, using a slight excess of dilute 
sulphuric acid or an alkali sulphate, and adding alcohol to diminish 
the solubility ; as the chromate, the solubility again being reduced by 
alcohol ; as the oxalate, when it may be weighed as the monohydrate, 
the anhydrous salt, or the oxide ; or, finally, as the carbonate, this 
method being more satisfactory than in the case of calcium, owing to 
the greater stability of strontium carbonate.^® 

When only small amounts of strontium are present, for example in 
silicate analysis, calcium and strontium are usually precipitated together 
as oxalates. When a' considerable proportion of calcium is present the 
precipitation of strontium is practically perfect, irrespective of the 
amount of ammonium chloride present, so long as a sufficient excess of 
ammonium oxalate is employed. If barium be present, separation from 
it can be effected without much difficulty. The calcium and strontium 
may be afterwards transformed into nitrates, the calcium extracted by 
a mixture of alcohol and ether, as in the Fresenius method, and the 
strontium ultimately weighed as sulphate.^^ 

In the presence of magnesium, calcium and strontium may be pre- 
cipitated together as oxalates with the precautions already indicated 
under calcium. 

Volumetric Methods may be used for the estimation of strontium. 

^ Gilmour, Ghem, News, 1915, iii, 217 ; Raikow, Zeitsch, anal. Ghem., 1918, 57, 164 
2 Fresenius, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1893, 32, 189. 

® Selvatici, Ghem. Zentr., 1910, i, 1109, 

^ Reichard, Pharm. Zentr., 1915, 56, 329. 

® Bimbrauer, Ghem. Zeit, 1911, 35, 755. 

® Deniges, Gompt. rend., 1920, 170, 996 ; Bolland, ibid., 1920, 171, 955 ; see also 
Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal, Ghem., 1909, 48, 401. -s 

7 Autenrieth, Ber,, 1904, 37, 3882. 

® Sehewket, Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 54, 285. 

® SGrensen, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1896, ii, 305 ; see also Richards and Yngve, J, 
Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1918, 40, 91. 

Winkler, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1918, 31, i, 80, 83 ,* van den Bos, Ghem. Weekblad, 
1911, 8, 5, see J. Ghem. 3oc., 1911, loo, Abs ii, 228; Robin, loc. cit 
Hillebrand, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1894, 16, 83. 
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The oxalate may be precipitated in presence of alcohol or excess of 
ammonium oxalate, and titrated with permanganate, using sulphuric 
acid, or hydrochloric acid along with a manganese salt.^ The strontium 
may also be preciiDitated as chromate by ammonium dichromate m 
ammoniacal solution in the presence of alcohol, and the excess of 
dichromate determined by titration, but the method is apjiarently only 
satisfactory when the strontium is free from barium and calcium. ^ 

Titration by electrical conductivity measurements may be employed, 
the strontium being precipitated as chromate, sulphate, or oxalate.® 

Electrolytic Methods have also been suggested.^ 

^ Peters, Anier J. 8ci , 1901, [4J, 12, 216; Aventt, J hid Emj, Chetn , 1917, 9, 58*1 
Averitt gives an indirect method lor the estimation of a inixtrire oi calcium and strontium 
by titration with permanganate 

“ Kolthoff, Pliaini Weclcblad^ 1920, 57, 972, van don Bus, loc. tit. 

^ Dutoit and Mojoiu, J. Chi in. phys., 1910, 8, 27. 

* »See Calcuim. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BARIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

BARIUM. 

Symbol, Ba. Atomic Weight, 137*37 (0=16). 

Occurrence. — Barium forms 0*08 per cent, of the earth s crust,^ and is 
therefore a less rare element than strontium. Like the latter it is widely 
distributed in small quantities in both igneous ^ and sedimentary ^ rocks, 
and also in soils. 

The chief mineral is barytes, or heavy spar, BaS04, which occurs in 
veins often associated with lead. The old lead mines of the north of 
England and of Shropshire are now reworked for barytes. It is also 
found in some mineral waters.^ 

Next in importance is the carbonate, witherite, often found along 
with barytes. There are also harytoceJestine, the double sulphate of 
strontium and barium, olstonite and harytocalcite, both double carbonates 
of calcium and barium, and isomorphoiis with witherite, psilomelane, a 
barium manganite of composition approximately (K2,H2,Mn,Ba)0.Mn02, 
and the silicates, harmotome^ H2(K2,Ba)Al2Si50i5.4H20, brewsterite, 
H4(Ba,Sr,Ca)Al2SigOig.3H20, and baryiafelspar, K2BaAl4Sii6048-® 

Barium has been detected in various plants, for example tobacco,’ and 
is present to some extent in the shells and skeletons of sea animals. It 
is also present in the sun.® 

History. — In 1602 a Bolognese shoemaker, Casciorolus, observed 
that heavy spar becomes phosphorescent when ignited with a combustible 
substance, and from that time Bolognian phosphorus became famous.' 
Cronstedt called the mineral sulphate ‘‘ marmor metallicum,’*' and, in 
1750, Marggraf found sulphuric acid in it but mistook the b^ium for 
calcium. In 1774 Scheele,® whilst examining manganese ores containing 
barium, discovered the presence of an earth different from chalk, and 
described its chief properties. 

1 Clarke, The Data of Geochemistry, Bull, U,B. Geol. Survey , 1916, No. 616, p. 34. 

® Bieulafait, Ann, Chim. Pkys , 1878, [5j, 15, 540; Hillebrand, J. Anier. Chem, Soc., 
1894, 16, 81. 

3 Oollot, Compt. rend., 1905, 141, 832. 

^ Failyer, U.S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Soils, 1910, BuU. 72, see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1910, 
29, 1218. 

° Thorpe, Phil. Mag., 1876, [5], 2, 50 ; Trans, Chem. Soc., 1881, 39, 497 ; Hichards, 
Analyst, 1901, 26, 68 ; White, ibid., 1899, 24, 67. 

® See Calcium and Strontium. 

^ Failyer, he. cit. ; MoHargue, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 35, 826; Spallino, Gazzetta, 
1913, 43, ii, 475 ; Artis and Maxwell, Chem. News, 1916, 114, 62. f 

® Bayet, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1871, [4], 24, 5; Lockyer, Proc, Roy. Soc., 1869, 18, 76 

^ Scheele, Chemical Essays, Translation by Beddoes (Murray), 1786, Essay V, par. 

p 1 AA .Oil, 
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In 1779 Guy tan de Morveau proposed for the new earth the name 
“ barote,” on account of its great weight, and this was altered by 
Lavoisier to “ baryta.” 

Withering, in 1782-1783, discovered the carbonate, afterwards named 
witherite after him, in the Leadin' 11s in Scotland. 

The metal, amalgamated with niercur 3 % was first isolated by Da^^ 
in 1808,^ and about the same time b}^ Berzelius and Pontm. 

Preparation of Barium. — As in the case of calcium and strontium, 
most of the earlier attempts to produce metallic barium only resulted 
in the formation of an amalgam with mercury, whether by electrolytic 
reduction of the oxide or chloride, using a mercury cathode, ^ or by 
reduction of the chloride by sodium amalgam,® or by reduction of the 
oxide with iiotassium, or of the chloride or iodide with sodium at red 
heat and subsequent extraction vuth mercury.^ Attempts to isolate 
it by the reduction of a mixture of oxide and chloride,® or of the 
peroxide,® by aluminium, resulted only in the formation of alloys. The 
reduction of barium oxide by magnesium gave a product of doubtful 
composition.’^ Unsuccessful efforts have been made to separate barium 
directly by the electrolysis of fused barium chloride, with or without 
the addition of sodium chloride. Apparently only the subehloride is 
formed.® 

Guntz made the first successful attempt to separate barium from 
mercury. By slow distillation at gradually increasing temjDeratures, he 
obtained a succession of amalgams richer and richer in barium. Finally, 
at a temperature of 950° C., a residue containing 98*3 per cent, of barium 
was left.® Later the method of separation of barium from mercury 
through the formation and subsequent decomposition of the hydride, 
as carried out in the case of strontium, was successfully applied.^® 
Hydrogen was absorbed at 900° C., the mercury removed at 1200° C., 
just below the fusion point of the hydride, and; finally, the hydride 
decomposed in vacuo by further heating. 

It was also found possible to apply the method, utilised later for 
strontium, of reduction of barium oxide at 1200° C., by aluminium 
powder. 

A product of 98-8 per cent, purity was obtained. After redistillation 
in vacuo the metal was quite pure.^^ 

Matignon obtained metallic barium by heating the oxide with 
silicon, or with ferrosilicon containing 95 per cent, of silicon, in vacuo 
at 1200° C. 

3 Ba 0 +Si=BaSi 03 + 2 Ba -37 Cal. 

^ Davy, Phil. Trans, ^ 1808, 98, 343 ; Alembic Club Reprints, No. 6. 

Davy, he, cit ; Hare, J. prakt. Ghem., 1840, [1], 19, 249 ; Bunsen, Annalen, 1854, 
92, 251 ; Frey, ibid*f 1877, 183, 367 ; Maquenne, Ball. Soc, chim., 1892, [3], 7, 367. 

® Crookes, Ghem. News, 1862, 6, 194; Donath, Ber., 1879, 12, 745. 

^ Kem, Ghem. News, 1875, 31, 244. 

•'» Beketofi, Annalen, 1859, no, 375. 

® Stansfield, Mem. Lit. Soc. Manchester, 1902, 46, 1 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1902, [7J, 

25, 

^ Winkler, Ber., 1890, 23, 126. 

® Limb, Gompt rend., 1891, 1 12, 1434; Lorenz and Clarke, Zeitsch, Elektrochem. , 
1903, 9, 271. 

® Guntz, Gompt, rend., 1901, 133, 872 ; Bull. Soc. chim., 1903, [3], 29, 483. 

Guntz, Gompt. rend., 1905, 141, 1240 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1905, [8], 4, 5. 

Guntz, Gompt. rend., 1906, 143, 339 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1907, [8], 10, 437 ; see also 
Mallet, Annalen, 1877, 190, 62. 
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In spite of the large difference in the heats of formation of the oxides 
of barium and silicon, the barium, owing to its volatility, was separated, 
and a metal of 98*5 per cent, purity condensed.^ 

An attempt has also been made to separate metallic barium by 
electrolysing a pyridine solution of barium iodide, but the barium com- 
bined with pyridine, forming a reddish-brown spongy mass. By using 
a mercury cathode a 30 per cent, amalgam was obtained.^ 

Physical Properties, — Barium is a silver- white metal, not so soft 
as lead,® and of density 3 78.^ It melts at about 850° C., is volatile at 
950° C., and boils at 1150° C. in vacuo, ^ Its specific heat between 
—185° and +20° C. is 0 068.® The maximum photoelectric effect is 
produced in the red and orange part of the spectrum.'^ The ionic 
mobility of JBa' is 55.® 

The following are the most intense lines m the spectrum measured 
in Angstrom units ® : — 

Arc : Ultra-violet : 2304^ 3, 2335 -I, 3071*7 ; Visible : 3891*9, 3910 0, 
3935 9, 3993 6, 4130*8, 4283 3, 4350 6, 4402 8, 4554 2, 4579*8, 4726 6, 
4900 1, 4934 2, 5424 8, 5519 4, 5535 7, 5777*9, 5800 3, 5826 5, 5853*9, 
5971*9, 6019 7, 6063*3, Gill 0, 6141*9, G497 1, 6595*6 ; Infra-red : 7060*2, 
7229*2, 7280*6. 

Spark : Ultra-violet : 2304 2, 2335*3, 2634*9, 2771*5, 3368 3, 3501*3 ; 
Visible : 3892*0, 3993*6, 4130 9, 4166*2, 4283*3, 4402*7, 4432 1, 4523 3, 
4525*2, 4554*2, 4900 1, 4934 2, 5535 8, 5853 9, 6141*9, 6497 1, 6595*6, 
6611*8. 

Chemical Properties. — Barium may be kept unchanged in dry 
carbon dioxide, but readily tarnishes in the air owing to the formation 
of the oxide and nitride. If in the form of powder it may even take 
fire. It decomposes both water and alcohol, liberating hydrogen, but 
is unattacked by dry benzene, toluene, and petrol. It combines with 
ammonia and also with hydrogen. Its behaviour to most reagents is 
similar to that of calcium and strontium.® 

The conditions have been studied under which barium, amalgamated 
\yith mercury, may be replaced by potassium or sodium from salt solu- 
tions in contact with it.^® 

Physiological Action, — Barium salts, especially the iodide and 
chlorate, are very toxic to both animals and plants. 

Atomic Weight. — Approximate Atomic Weight — Early determi- 
nations gave to barium an equivalent of approximately 68*5, and its 
i^roperties indicate a close connection with the divalent alkaline earth 
group, so that its atomic weight must be in the neighbourhood 
of 137. 

1 Matignon, Compt. rend., 1913, 156 , 1378. 

2 von Hevesy, Zeitsch. Elektrochem,, 1910, 16 , 672 

® Guntz, Compt. rend., 1901, 133 , 872. 

^ Guntz, ibid., 1905, 141 , 1240. 

5 Guntz, Bull. Soc. chim., 1903, [3], 29 , 483 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1905, [BJ, 4 , 5 . 

® Nordmeyer and BemouiUi, Ber , 1907, 5 , 175. 

’ Case, Phys. Review, 1921, [ 2 ]. 17 , 398, ' 

® Kolilrausoh, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1907, 13 , 343 (footnote). 

8 Marshall Watts, Index of Spectra (Wesley & Son, London ; Abel Heywood & Son, 
Manchester), Appendices “U” (1911), “V*’ (1913), “W” (1914). See also Tables 
Annuelles de constantes et de Donnies Numerigues ( Gauthier- Villars et Cieh 191.3-1916 
vol. iv, pp. 384, 388, 389. ’ 

Smith, J. Physical Chem., 1905, 9 , 13 ; but see Eemekes, ib%d., 1904, 8 , 566. 
Coupin, Compt rend., 1900, 130 , 791. 
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Exact Atomic Weight.'^— 1 ^\iq earliest determinations were made by 
Berzelius from the analysis of barium earbonate. He also found the 
ratio of barium chloride to silver chloride precipitated from it, and of 
barium chloride to barium sulphate, but his values varied through a 
wide range and IxcLve only a historical signihcance. The results of the 
earlier determinations arc summarised in the following table : — 


Year. 

Investigator 

Number ot 
Experiments. 

Ratio IMeasured 

Atomic 
Weight. 1 

1826 

Beizelius - . 


BaClo . 2AgCl 

= 100. 138-07 

134 5 

,, 



BaCl, : BaSO^ 

= 100 : 112-175 

134 8 

1829 

Turner ® 


BaClo : BavSO^ 

= 100 : 112 19 

134-6 


Pelouze ^ 


BaOh : 2AgCl 

= 100 : 137 63 

137 4 

1845 

3 

BaClo : 2AgCl 

= 100:137 73 

137 2 

1848 

IMaiignac ^ 

11 

BaClo : 2Ag 

= 100 : 103 772 

137 0 

1851 

Stiuve 


BaClo : BaSO^ 

= 100 : 112 094 

137 1 

1858 

Marignac ' 

*6 

Ba(Io.2aoO : 2Ag 

= 100:88 406 

137 0 



3 

BaClo . 2Ag 

= 100:103 76 

137 0 


'll 

3 

BaOlo . BaSOi 

= 100: 112 007 

138 5 

1859 

Dumas ^ 

16 

BaCL . 2Ag 

= 100:103 84 

136-86 


In 1893 Richards published an extensive series of carefully conducted 
determinations of the ratio of anhydrous barium bromide to the amount 
of silver required to precijiitate the bromine in it, and of barium bromide 
to the amount of silver bromide precipitated by it.^ The mean value 
of the former was found to be 137 7-17 : 100, and of the latter 137 749 : 
174 080, giving atomic weights 137 38 and 137 37 respectively^ 

Later he used barium chloride instead of the bromide, and obtained 
as the mean of ten determinations of the ratio 2AgCl : BaClg, 100 : 72 654, 
and as the mean of fourteen determinations of the ratio 2Ag : BaClg, 
100 : 96 522.1° The atomic weights calculated from these values are 
137 36 and 137*34 respectively. 

The International Commission on Atomic Weights for 1909 adopted 
the value 

Ba = 137*37, which is still retained (1925). 

Uses, — No use has been found for the metal alone, but it is 
thought that it may prove of some value as a com 2 >onent of bearing 

^ All atomic weights in this section have been recalculated from the experimental 
data given m the ongmal niomon*s, usmg the following atomic weight values : — 

0= 16-000 
Cl== 35-457 
Br= 79-916 
Ag= 107-880 
8= 32-065. 

2 Berzelius, Pogg. Atimlen, 1826, 8, 189 ; see also Wollaston, Phil Trans., 1814, 104, 

20 . 

® Turner, PInl Trans., 1829, 119^ 296 ; 1833, 123, 537. 

* Pelouze, Gompt. rend., 1845, 20, 1047. 

5 Marignac, Annalen, 1848, 68, 2i4. 

® Struve, ibid, 1851, 80, 204. 

’ Marignac, ibid,, 1858, 106, 167. 

® Dumas, Ann. CUm. Phys,, 1859, [3], 55, 137. 

® Bichards, Proc, Amer. Acad., 1893, 28, 1 ; 29, 56 ; Zeiisch. anorg, Chem., 1893, 3, 
441. 

Richards, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1894, 6, 89. 
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metals. Its use ui the production of photoelectric cells has also been 
suggested.^ 

Alloys . — Some of the attempts to prepare metallic barium resulted 
m the formation of alloys of barium with zinc, tin, bismuth, aluminium, 
magnesium, nickel, and possibly iron, but these have not been studied.^ 
A banum-cadmmm alloy has also been prepared.^ Amalgams of mer- 
cury and barium have been studied b^^' Kerp and Bottger, who came to 
the conclusion that between 0° C. and 30° C. the stable solid phase is 
BaHgig, and between 30° C. and 100° C., Ballgig* It is possible that 
the compound BaHgig may exist below 0° C.^ 

Bearing metals consisting of lead mixed with a small percentage of 
alkaline earth metals have already been described under calcium alloys. 
Micrographic study of Frary metal, prepared by electrolysing a fused 
bath of barium and calcium chlorides with a molten lead cathode and 
graphite anode, shows the presence of crystals of the compounds Pb 3 Ca 
and PbgBa.^ An alloy of lead and barium alone also contains Pb 3 Ba 
and an eutectic mixture of this compound with pure lead, melting at 
282° C., and containing 4^ 5 per cent, of barium.® 

As in the case of calcium and strontium, some of the alloys, ibr 
example those with lead and tin, may prove useful in metallurgy as 
deoxidisers."^ 


COMPOUNDS OF BARIUM. 

In common with the other alkaline earths, barium behaves generally 
as a divalent element. In its salts it forms a colourless divalent ion. 
Abel observed a catalytic effect produced by the barium ion in certain 
oxidation processes, such as the oxidation of sodium thiosulphate by 
hydrogen peroxide, and ascribed this to the formation of a quadrivalent 
barium ion. It seemed probable that calcium and strontium behave 
similarly.® 

Certain acids are frequently prepared by treating the barium salts 
with sulphuric or phosphoric acid. 


BARIUM AND HYDROGEN. 

Barium Hydride, BaHg, was first obtained by the action of 
magnesium on barium oxide at red heat in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
An impure product, to which Winkler ascribed the formula BaH,® was 
formed, but Guntz showed that it was probably a mixture of equivalent 
quantities of the hydride BaHg and barium oxide.^® It may be jorepared 


1 Case, Ph^s. Review, 1921, [2], 17, 398. 

^ See Preparation ; Mso Caron, Cornet. 7 end,, 1869, 48, 440 ; Guntz, ibid., 1903, 136, 
749 ; Ann. Chun. Phys., 1905, [8], 4, 5 ; 1907, [8], lo, 437. 

® Gautier, Com^pt. rend., 1902, 134, 1108. 

^ Kerp and Bottger, Zeitsch. anorg Che^n., 1900, 25, 44 ; see also Kerp, ibid., 1898, 
17, 284 ; Eemekes, J. Physical Gkem , 1904, 8, 566. 

® Cowan, Simpkins, and Hiers, Trans. Amer. Electroclmn. Soc., 1921, 40, 27 : see also 
Czochralski, Zeitsch. Metallhunde, 1920, 12, 371 ; Chem. Abs., 1921, 15, 662. 

® Czochralski and Rassow, Zeitsch. Metallkunde, 1920, 12, 337 ; Chem. Abs., 1921, 15, 
662. 


’ Vickers, Metals and Their Alloys (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 1923, p. 46. 
s Abel, Monatsh., 1913, 34, 171. 

® Winkler, Ber., 1891, 24, 1977. 

Guntz, Compt. rend., 1906, 143, 339. 
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by the action of hydrogen on barium amalgam at a high temperature.^ 
Hydrogen is absorbed by linel}" powdered barium even at 120° C., and 
at 170°~1S0° C. the reaction is vigorous. ^ Absorption by a cadmium- 
barium alloy begins at 350° C.^ 

The pure compound is crystalline, practically white, and of density 
4 21. At 1400° C. it is slowly volatilised in a current of hydrogen. The 
heat of formation is 37 5 Cal. The temjDerature of fusion is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1000° C. It is readily attacked by water and moist air, 
forming barium hydroxide, and by nitrogen above red heat. Molten 
barium hydride absorbs nitrogen.*^ 

Barium hydride is the least stable of the three alkaline earth hydrides, 
and the difficulties encountered in studying the vapour pressures of 
calcium and strontium hydrides are increased in this case by the vola- 
tility of barium hydride.^ 

BARIUM AND THE HALOGENS. 

Barium Subfiuoride. — When metallic sodium is heated with 
barium fluoride at 800°-1000° C., a double compound of sodium fluoride 
and barium subfluoride, NaF.BaE, is obtained as a crystalline mass. 
It decomposes water, but only slowly, owing to the formation of insoluble 
barium fluoride.® 

Barium Fluoride, BaFg, may be obtained cither by the action of 
a large excess of hydrofluoric acid on barium carbonate or oxide and 
calcination of the acid fluoride,’ or by precipitation of a soluble barium 
salt with an alkali fluoride. If the latter method is employed in dilute 
boiling solution, a crystalline precipitate is formed.® Fine octa- 
hedral crystals may be obtained by fusing barium chloride with acid 
potassium fluoride, and washing with water.® Crystals may also be 
produced by heating the fluoride with dilute hydrochloric or nitric acid 
in a closed tube at 230°-~240° C., or by slow evaporation of the aqueous 
solution^® Barium fluoride is also formed by the action of hydrofluoric 
acid gas on barium oxide or chloride.® 

The heat of formation of barium fluoride is 226-68 Cal.^^ The 
density of the precipitated and calcined fluoride is 4 - 828.12 melting- 
point is 1289° C.12 

Barium fluoride is not very soluble in water, although more so than 
the calcium salt. At 18° C. a saturated solution contains 18-3 milli- 
equivalents per litre.i^ The heat of solution is —1 -9 Cal.n It is some- 

^ Guntz, Compt. rend., 1901, 132 , 963. 

® Dafert and Miklauz, 3Io7Uitsh., 1913, 34 , 1685. 

^ Gautier, Compt. rend., 1902, 134 , 1108. 

* Guntz, he. cit. ; ibid., 1903, 136 , 1071 ; Ann. Chim. Phya., 1906, [ 8 J, 4 , 17 j Gautier, 
he. cit. 

® Ephraim and Michel, Helv, Chim. Acta, 1921, 4 , 900. 

® Guntz, Compt. rend., 1903, 136 , 749 ; Ann. Chim. Pfnjs , 1905, [ 8 ], 4 , 21. 

’ Berzelius, Fogg. Annaleii, 1824, i, 18. 

® Moissan, Bull. Soc. chim,., 1891, [3J, 5 , 152- 

® Poulenc, Ann. Chim. Fhys., 1894, [7], 2 , 27. 

Scheerer and Drechsel, J. praht. them., 1875, [ 2 ], 7 , 67. 

de Porcrand, Compt. rend., 1911, 152 , 27. 

Schroder, Jahresber., 1879, 31. 

Winter, Dissertation, Leipzig, 1913, 1 ; J. Ghem. Boc., 1914, 106 , Abs. li, 126, Ruff 
and Plato found 12S0'' C.d:;5°, Ber., 1903, 36 , 2357. 

Kohlrausch, Zeitsch. physilcal. Ghem., 1908, 64 , 129. 
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what more soluble in acids and in a finely divided form is decomposed 
by hydrochloric and nitric acids under pressure at 230° C. 

Acid Barium Fluoride is formed by the action of excess of hydro- 
fluoric acid on the oxide or carbonate/ and on being calcined it gives 
the neutral fluoride. It is also formed by the action of hydrofluoric 
acid on barium fluoride A 

Barium Subchloride, BaCl, is obtained by heating togetlier 
barium and barium chloride at 850° C. It forms brown microscopic 
crystals which decompose water with the evolution of hydrogen. ^ It is 
also formed in the electrolysis of barium chloride, using a carbon anode. ^ 

By heating barium chloride with excess of sodium at 1000 ° C., a 
double salt, NaCl.BaCl, is formed. By shaking this with mercury, 
decomposition must take place because barium amalgam is obtained.^ 
If the double salt be heated in vacuo at 700° C., sodium volatilises and 
barium chloride is left.^ By heating the subchloride strongly, barium 
volatilises and the chloride remains.^ By heating to redness in hydrogen 
or nitrogen, the hydride and nitride respectively are formed.^ 

Haber and Tolloczko represent the reactions between barium and 
chlorine by the following thermochemical equations ^ ; — 

Ba+Cl =BaCl+II5 8 Cal. 

BaCl+Cl =BaCl 2 + 81-2 Cal. 
Ba+BaCl 2 = 2 BaCl +34 6 Cal. 

According to Marino,® the behaviour of tliese compounds may be 
explained by supposing them to be solid solutions of metallic barium or 
sodium, or suspensions of pulverised metal, in the ordinary barium 
chloride. 

Barium Chloride, BaClg, was first described by Scheele. It may 
be formed from the metal by direct combination with chlorine ; from 
barium oxide by the action of chlorine ’ at red heat, or of hydrochloric 
acid ; ® from barium sulphate by heating to redness in hydrochloric acid 
gas,® or by fusing with excess of ammonium chloride ; and from barium 
hydroxide, carbonate, or sulphide by the action of aqueous hydrochloric 
acid, evaporation to dryness, and fusion in an atmosphere of hydro- 
chloric acid gas to remove the last traces of moisture. 

On a commercial scale it may be prepared from the sulphate, barytes, 
by fusion with calcium chloride alone, or with carbon or iron,^® or a 
mixture of manganese chloride and carbon by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on a mixture of barium sulphate and carbon at red heat ; or, 

^ Fremy, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1856, [3], 47, 12. 

^ Guntz, Co7npt. rend., 1903, 136, 749 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1905, [8], 4, 21. 

3 Limb, Gompt. rend.\ 1891, 112, 1434 ; Haber and Tolloczko, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 
1904, 41, 423 ; Haber, Ann. Physik, 1908, 26, 927. 

^ Kem, Ghem. News, 1875, 31, 243. 

® Haber and Tolloczko, loc. c%t. 

“ Marino, Atti P. Accad. Lincei, 1915, [5], 24, li, 143. 

’ Weber, Pogg. Annalen, 1861, 112, 619. 

8 Veley, Per., 1896, 29, 580. 

® Boussinganlt, Gompt. rend., 1874, 78, 593. 

Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 74, 564. 

Richards, Ze%tsch. anorg. Ghem., 1894, 6, 89. 

^2 Godin, DiTigl. poly. J., 1864, 171, 316 ; Mactear, ibid., 1887, 262, 288. 

^2 d’Heui’euse, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 75, 276. 

Kuhlmann, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1858, [3], 54, 386 ; Gompt. rend., 1858, 47, 403, 464, 

674 . 
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finally, by reduction to sulphide and fusion with magnesium chloride 
under pressure^ If Avitherite form the starting-point, it may l>c fused 
Avith ammonium chloride or calcium chloride. 

Barium chloride may be purified by repeated preeipitalion Avith 
alcohol. 2 

The heat of formation of barium chloride is 197*08 Cal.^ The 
density of the salt dried at 220° C. is 3*850 at 24° C.^ The melting- 
point is 958*9" C.,® and there is a transition point to anotlier form at 
924*5° C.® The specific heat is 0*0902,'^ 

The specific electrical conductivity at the melting-point is 1*91 
reciprocal ohms, and increases to 2*81 at 1100° C.® 

The highest value found for the decom]>osition potential of barium 
chloride is 3*3 volts, but this is jDrobabl}^ too Ioaa^ oAving to the difficult\^ 
of aA^oiding polarisation.^ At 650° C. the value for barium chloride, 
mixed Avith lithium chloride to reduce the temperature of fusion, is 3*05 
A'olts,^® and at 750° C., 1*45 volts. 

By heating Avith bromine at 200°”300° C., part of the chlorine is 
remoA^ed.i^ At the temperature of fusion it is partly decompesed by 
oxygen or by sulphur with loss of chlorineA‘^ It is decomposed by Avatcr 
A^apour with the formation of hydrochloric acid, but less readily than 
the other alkaline earth chlorides. 

Barium chloride is readily soluble in Avater, and tlie heat of solution 
IS 1 92 Cal.^ Its solubility has been studied by a number of investi- 
gators,^^ and the folloAAdng A^alues Avere given by Mulder — 

Temperature, °a . . 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Grams BaCU m 100 grams 

water. *. . . 33-3 35 7 38 2 40-8 43'G 46 4 494 52-4 55-6 68'8 

Values for the solubility at higher temperatures AATre obtained 
by Etard.^® 

Temperature, °C. . 100 130 144 160 180 215 

Grams Bad 2 in 100 

grams solution . 36*0 37*3 37*5 38 9 40*7 43*1 

^ Hemz, German Patent, 186738 (1907). 

2 Richards, ZeiLsch. anorg, Chem,, 1893, 3, 441. 

® de Forcrand, Gompt. rend., 1911, 152, 27. 

^ Richards, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1894, 6, 89. 

Plato, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1907, 58, 359 ; see also Winter, JUissertatioJi, Leipzig, 
1913, 1 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1914, 106, Abs. ii, 126 ; Gemsky, Jahrb. Min. Beilagebd., 1913, 36, 
513 ; Arndt, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1906, 12, 337 ; Haber and Tolloczko, Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem,, 1904, 41, 412 ; Ruff and Plato, Ber., 1903, 36, 2357. 

® Plato, he. cit. ; Vortisch, Jahrb. Min. Beilagebd., 1914, 38, 186. 

’ Kopp, Aniialen Suppl., 1864-5, 3, 293 ; see also Regnault, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1841, 
[3], I, 129. 

® Arndt, he. ciL 

® Arndt and WiUner, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 216. 

Neumann and Bergve, ibid., 1915, 21, 152. 

Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1883, [5], 29, 346 ; Potilitzin, J. Buss. Phys. Clumh. 
Boc., 1882, 14, 82 ; Ber., 1882, 15, 918. 

Vogel, Schweigger^s J., 1^7, 21, 72. 

Kraus, Fogg. Annalen, 1838, 43, 138, 

Gay-Lussac, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1819, [2J, ii, 309; Mulder, Jahresber., 1864, 92; 
Nordenskjold, Pogg. Annalen, 1869, 136, 309 ; G5rardin, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1865, [4], 5, 
142 ; Engel, ibid., 1888, [6], 13, 371 ; Kremers, Pogg. Annalen, 1856, 99, 444. 

Mulder, he, cii. 

Etard, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1894, [7], 2, 536. 
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The solubility is considerably diminished in presence of hydrochloric 
acid,^ sodium chloride, ^ or barium nitrate,® due to the action of a 
common ion. Engel found that, whereas 10 c.c. of pure water dissolve 
28*9 milli-equivalents of barium chloride, 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
solution, containing 50*5 milli-equivalents of acid, only dissolve 0-29 
milli-equivalents of the salt. 

Values for the solubility m different water-alcohol mixtures have 
also been determined,^ but it is almost insoluble in absolute alcohol.® 
It is soluble in methyl alcohol to the extent of 2-18 parts in 100 parts 
of alcohol at 15-5° C} 

The aqueous solutions of barium chloride have been studied from 
the point of view of density,'^ specific heat,® refractivity,® vapour 
pressure, boiling-points, freezing-points. viscosity, compressibility, 
and electrical conductivity.^® 

Determinations of the transport number of the barium ion in chloride 
solutions of different concentrations have been made,^® and seem to 
indicate the presence of the complex ions BaClg' and BaCl 4 ".^’ 

Powdered quartz absorbs barium chloride from its solutions.^® 

Hydrates of Barium Chloride, — Two hydrates of barium chloride, the 
mono- and the di-hydrate, have been isolated. On the ground of vapour 
pressure measurements, the existence of a hexahydrate, only stable in 
contact with the aqueous solution below about 10° C., has been 
suggested,^® but the evidence scarcely seems sufficient to justify this 
supposition. 

Barium Chloride Dikydrate^ BaCl2.2H20, separates from solution at 
ordinary temperatures in colourless monoclinic crystals of density 3*097 
at 24° C.21 and specific heat 0 *171.22 The vapour pressure at 25° C, is 

^ Engel, toe, cit. ; Ditte, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1881, [5], 22, 564 ; see also Vitali, Bull. 
Ghim. Farm., 1907, 46, 313. 

® Preoht and Witt]en, Ber., 1881, 14, 1667. 

® Etard, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, [7], 3, 287. 

^ Schiff, Annalen, 1861, 118, 365 ; Gerardin, loc. cit. 

® Eresenius, AnnaUn, 1846, 59, 127. 

^ Lobry de Bruyn, Zeitsch. physikal, Ghem., 1892, 10, 783. 

’ Schiff, AnnaUn, 1859, no, 73 ; Bender, Wiod. Annalen, 1887, 31, 872 ; Koblrausch, 
%bid., 1879, 6, 38 ; de Coppet, Compt. rend., 1897, 125, 533. 

® Blnmoke, Wied. Annalen, 1884, 23, 161 ; Mangnac, Ayin. Ghim. Phys., 1876, [5J, 
8, 410. 

® Gladstone, Tram. Chem. Boc., 1891, 59, 589. 

Lesccenr, Compt. rend., 1887, 104, 1511 ; Tammann, Wied. Annalen, 1885, 24, 549 ; 
Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1888, 2, 42 ; Biltz, ibid., 1902, 40, 185, 

Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1887, 26, 426 ; Kahlenberg, J. Physical Ghem., 1901, 
5, 339. 

Loomis, Wied. Annalen, 1896, 57, 503 ; Jones and Chambers, Amer. Chem. J., 1900, 
23, 89 ; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1903, 46, 244 ; RudorfE, Pogg. 
Annalen, 1872, 145, 599 ; de Coppet, Ann. Ghim, Phys., 1872, [4j, 25, 524 ; 26, 110. 

Arrhenius, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1887, i, 296 ; Wagner, ibid., 1890, 5, 31. 

Schumann, Wied. Annalen, 1887, 31, 33. 

Kohlrausch and Gruneisen, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. IFiss. Berlin, 1904, 1216 ; Jones 
and Chambers, he. cit. ; Jones and Getman, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1903, 46, 267 ; 
Whetham, Proc. Boy. Soc., 1903, 71, 335 ; Kahlenberg, loc. cit. 

Bein, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1898, 27, 1 ; Hopfgartner, ibid., 1898, 25, 115. 

Noyes, ibid,, 1901, 36, 63. 

Thoulet, Compt. rend., 1885, 100, 1002. 

Lescoeur, he. cit. 

Kirschner, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1911, 76, 177 (footnote). 

21 Richards, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1894, 6, 89 ; see also Schih, Annalen, 1859, 108, 23, 

Kopp, Annalen Buppl, 1864-5, 3, 293. 
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5 8 mm.’ The heat oi‘ solution is — ^ 93 Cal.,^ and the beat of hvdi^lO'^ - 
is 7 00 Ca].“ Tlu dihydratc melts aL 100 "' U., the anliydrous saTt?^ 

BiniiDn Chloride Monohydrate, EaClo.HaO.— Tlie existeiiee of this 
hydrate was lirst suspected by Thomsen,'^ because he found that tJie 
heat of reaction of anliydrous barium chloride with one grin.-mol. of 
water, 3 17 Cal., is less than half the heat of reaction with two grm.- 
mol. Vapour pressure measurements also indicate its existence.^ 

It may be formed by heating tlic dihydrate at ()0‘^-65° or by 
shaking the dihydrate with 99 per cent, of methyl alcohol, filtering at 
once through a Buchner funnel to remove undissolved salt, and leaving to 
crystallise. After a few minutes the monohydrate sejiarates from solution 
in colourless rhombic jilates and can be dried OA'er calcium chloride in 
vacuoP The vapour jiressure of the monohydrate at 25° C. is 2*5 mm.^ 

Barium chloride may be used tor soilening boiler water, especially 
for removing permanent hardness.^ 

Addifio7i Compounds . — Barium chloride tibsorbs ammonia under pres- 
sure, but gives it up again when exfioscd to the atmosjjliere.i® The 
compound, BaClg.-lNH^, is formed. It has a dissociation pressure of 541 
mm. of mercury at 0 ° C., and 1850 at 28- U Ammonia also forms a 

compound with the double salt of mercury cyanide and barium chloride, 
2 Hg(CN) 2 .BaCl 2 . 4 NH 3 .^‘^ Several addition compounds with ammonia 
derivatives have been isolated, with hydr()xylamine,BaCl 2 .NH 30 H. 2 H 20 ^^ 
and BaClo.NHgOn,^'^ with glycine, BaCl. 2 . 2 Nll 2 CH 2 COOHd^ and with 
monobetame. BaClg-^ ' 51111021 ^^ Ill 20 .^® 

Double Salts. — The following double salts have lieen described (see 
next page). 

Barium chloride forms mixed crystals in all ])ro])ortions with lead 
chloride.^’ 

Barium Bromide, BaBrg, may be formed by the action of hydro- 
liromic acid on barium carbonated^ by the preei])itation of ferrous bromide 
with barium hydroxide or carbonated^ by the action oi‘ a solution of 
bromine on barium sulphide, by the action of bromine on barium 

^ Wilson, J. Amer. Chem. 1921, 43 , 722; Partington, Trana. Ghem. 3oc., 1911, 
99 , 466; see also Foote and Schoies, J. A7iiet. Ohem. Soc., 1911, 33 , 1309; Frowein, 
Zettsch. phjsilcal. Chem., 1887, i, 11; Lescenur, Compt. rend., 1887, 104 , 1511; Ann. 
Chim. Phys., 1889, [ 6 J, 16 , 378 , 1890, [OJ, 21 , 511 ; Pull Poc. rhini., 1887, [2], 48 , 29. 
►Schumb found 5-50 mm., J. Amer. Olmn, Soc., 1923, 45 , 342. 

^ Thomsen, Thermochemistn/, English translation by Burke (Longmans, (Jreon & Co.), 
1908, p. 64 , Frowein, loc. cit., found 3‘S15 Oal. ]>er gram- molecule of water, or 7-63 for the 
total heat of hydration. 

® Janecke, Zeitsch, physihal Ch&m.t 1915, 90 , 267. 

* Thomsen, he. cit 

® Lescceur, he. cit ; MuUer-Erzbach, Per., 1880, 19 , 127. 

^ Lescceur, he. cit. 

’ Kirschner, Zeitsch. physihal Gheyn., 1911, 76 , 174. 

® Foote and Schoies, he. cit 

® Hundeshagen, J. Soc. Ghem. hid., 1918, 37 , 670 A. 

Weyl, Pogg. Anmlen, 1864, 123 , 362. 

Joannis, Compt rend., 1891, 112 , 339. 

Varet, BuU, Soc. chim., 1891, [3J, 6 , 229 ; Compt rend., 1891, 1 12 , 1312. 

Antonow, J. Puss. Phys, Cheyn. Hoc., 1905, 37 , 476, 

Oismer, Bull Soc. chim., 1890, [3J, 3 , 115. 

PfeifEer and von Modolski, Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem., 1912, 81 , 329. 

Pfeiffer and von Modelskx, ibid., 1913, 85 , 1. 

Sandonnini, Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 19il, [5], 20 , U, 646. 

Balard, Ann. Clmn. Phys,, 1826, [2], 32 , 358 

Henry, J. Pharyn. Chiyn., 1829, [21, 15 , 52. 

Handl, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. W^en, 1858, 32 , 244. 
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Salt 

Remarks 

Authority. 

BaCl, 2 KC 1 . 

M.-pt. 663° 0 

Gemsky , Ja/ah Min Beilayebd , 
1913, 36 , 513 ; Vortisch, 
ibid , 1914, 38 , 185 

Ba 0 l 2 .ZnCI, 


Sandonnini, Ath It Accad. 
Lhicei, 1912, [5], 21 , u, 524. 

BaCl, Z 11 CIJ. 4 H 2 O 


Ephraim and Model, Zeitsch 
anorg. Chem., 1910, 67 , 379 

BaClo.CuClo '1 


BaCl 2 . 2 CuClo . . 1 

Obtamed in a dissolved 

Varet, Gompt lend. 1896, 123 , 

BaClj CdCl, . . f 

state only. 

421 

Bad, 2 CdCl, . 1 


BaCl,. 2 Hgf)lj. 2 H,(> 


Bonsdorfi, Pogg. Annalen, 1829, 
17 , 131 , Varet, loc cit. ; but 
see Foote and Bristol, Amer 
Cliem. J.. 1904, 32 , 246. 

Ba01j.3HgCl. 6 H/) . 

Becumposes above 
17-2° C. 

Schieinemakors, Ghem. Week- 
hlad, 1910, 7 , 197 ; J. Ghem 
Soc , 1910, 98 , Abs. 11, 488 ; 
Foote and Bristol, loc. cit. 

BaCl.,.3HgClj.8HaO 


Swan, Amer. Ghem J , 1898, 
20 , 613. 

BaOj 2 Hg(CN )2 5 H 2 O . 


Varet, Gompt tend, 1895, 121 , 
348 ; Ann GKim. Phijs , 1 896, 
[7], 8 , 260. 

Baaj. 2 Hg{CN )2 6 HjO . 


Dexter, Amer. J. Svi , 1862, 
[2], 33, 121 

Andre, Gompt. rend., 1887, 104 , 
431. 

BaGl2.HgO.6HjO. 

Colourless needles. 

Loses neaily 5 H 2 O at 
100° C., rest at 150° 0 

Baaj.MiiClj 

Probably only separated 
from fused mixture 
of two salts between 
30 and 40 per cent. 
MnOb 

Sandonnini, Atti R. Accad. 
LinceZf 1912, [5], 21 , 1 , 208. 


hydroxide and extraction by alcohol of the bromide from admixture 
with bromate/ or, finally, by calcination of barium bromate.^ To 
obtain the anhydrous salt the solution formed by most of these methods 
is evaporated to dryness and heated to a little above 130° C.® It is a 
white deliquescent substance of density 4-79 at 24° C. It melts at 
880° C.,^ and sublimes at 820° C.® The heat of formation is 179*82 Cal., 
and the heat of solution 4*98 Cal.® 

The following values have been found for the solubility at different 
temperatures ^ : — 

Temperature, °C. . -20 -9 +7 16 19 40 71 76 77 104 145 160 176 

Grams BaBr., per 100 

grams solution . 45*7 46-5 48*5 48*8 49*3 60-9 55-1 55*6 55 6 56-6 60-5 59-4 60*3 


^ Heuner and Hohenliauser, Dingl. poly. 1864, 173 , 340. 

® Richards, Zeitsch. anorg, Chem., 1893, 3 , 441. 

® Richards, loc. cit. ; Kreider, Amer. J Sci.^ 1906, [ 4 ], 20 , 97. 

* Ruff and Plato, Ber,, 1903, 36 , 2357. Kellner finds 847° C., ZetUch. amrg. Ohem*f 
1917, 99, 137. 

® Stock and Heynemann, Ber., 1909, 42 , 4088. 

® de Forcrand, Gompt. rend., 1911, 152 , 27. 

’ Etard, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1894, [7], 2 , 540; see also Kremers, Jahe^her., 1866, 
274 ; Pogg. AnnaUn, 1856, 99 , 444 ; 1858, 103 , 57. 
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Milikan determined the concentration of solutions in contact with 
ice at different temperatures. 

Temperature, °C. ..... —39 —14*1 —21*1 

Grams BaBiapcr 100 grams solution . . 17-8 38 2 44-6 

The cryohydric tem 2 ^crature is — 22-G° C., the concentration of the solu- 
tion being 46-6 per cent, of barium bromide.^ 

The solubility is diminished b}^ the presence of the barium or bromine 
ion. The effect of barium iodide has been studied by Etard.^ 

The properties of barium bromide solutions have been investigated 
from the point of view of density, ^ vapour pressure,^ electrical conduc- 
tivity,® freezing-point, and refractive index.® 

An aqueous solution of barium bromide is decomposed by carbon 
dioxide with the Jbrmation of bromine and barium carbonate. 

Barium bromide is soluble in both ethyl and methyl alcohol, but more 
so in the latter than the former.*^ 

Hydrates of Barium Bromide, — ^From saturated solutions at ordinary 
temperatures the dihydrate separates out in rhombic ® or monoclinic ^ 
crystals, which are rather hygroscopic, but do not liquefy under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, and which have a density of 3 852 at 24° 

At red heat the hydrated salt is slightly decomposed with loss of bromine. 
It is isomorjDhous with barium chloride dihydrate. The solubility in 
meth 5 d alcohol, which is considerable, decreases with the addition of 
water, reaching a minimum at about 50 j^er cent, of alcohol. 

The heat of solution of the dihydrate is —4 130 Cal.,^® and, therefore, 
since the heat of solution of the anhydrous salt is 4*98 Cal., the heat of 
hydration is 9-11 Cal. 

The dihydrate is in equilibrium with the monohydrate, BaBr^.HaO, at 
about 70° C.^® In dry air the dihydrate may be reduced to the mono- 
hydrate at ordinary tem^Deratures.^^ By heating to 100°-180° C. the 
anhydrous salt is obtained.^® 

Addition Compounds of Barium Bromide. — By the action of pure 
dry ammonia on dry barium bromide the compound BaBr 2 .SNH 3 
is formed. Its dissociation pressure is 7G0 mm. at 35-4° An 

’ Milikan, Zeitsch physikal. Chem.j 1918, 92 , 78. 

2 Etard, Anii. Chiw.. Phya.. 1894, f7|, 3 , 287. 

® G^rlacli, Zeitsch. anal Chem.^ 1869, 8 , 285 ; Jones and Uetman, Zeitsch. physikal, 
Chem , 1904, 49 , 407 ; de Coppet and Mnller, Oom 2 )t. tend., 1902, 134 , 1208. 

^ Tammann, Wied Annalen, 1885, 24 , 562 ; Zeitsch. ^Aiysikal Chem., Ref., 1888, 2 , 45 

“ Jones and Getman, loc. cit. ; de Coppet and Muller, loc. cit. 

® Jones and Chambers, Amer. Chem. J., 1900, 23 , 89 ; Jones and Getman, loc. cit, 

’ Lobry de Bruyn, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1892, 10 , 783. 

® Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1864, 122 , 616 ; Haiidl, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss 
Wien, 1858, 32 , 244. 

® Henner and Hohenhauser, Jahresber., 1864, 148; Werther, J. prakt. Chem., 1864, 
[1], 91 , 167, see Jahresber., 1864, 189 ; Richards, Zeitsch. anoig. Chem., 1893, 3 , 441, 

Richards, loc. cit. 

Schultze, J. prakt. Chem., 1880, [2], 21 , 419. 

Lobry de Bruyn, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1892, 10 , 787. 

Thomsen, Thertnochemisiry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
1908, pp. 49, 58, 62. 

See also Guareschi, Atti P. Accad. Sci. Torino, 1913, 48 , 929* 

See also Beckmann, prakt, Chem., 1883, [ 2 ], 27 , 152. 

Joannis, Compt. rend., 1905, 140 , 1243 : but see Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 
1842, 55 , 237. 
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addition compound with glycine is also formed, of composition 
BaBr 2 . 2 NH 2 CH 2 C 00 H.H 20 .i 

Double Salts. — The following double salts have been mentioned : 
BaRhBr 5,2 BaBrg.HgBrg,^ BaBr 2 . 2 Hg(CN) 2 . 6 H 20 or and 

BaBr 2 . 2 KBr.® 

Barium Perbromides. — The compound BaBr^ is slowly formed 
when anhydrous bromine acts upon barium bromide.^ 

Solutions of barium bromide take up bromine, and experiments on 
the distribution of bromine between an aqueous barium bromide solu- 
tion and a solvent immiscible with it, show that combination has taken 
place.’ In solutions in which the barium bromide concentration was 
0 09936 grm.-mol. per litre, the value of the dissociation constant for 
barium tetrabromide varied between 0 031 and 0*015 at 25° C. 

If perbromides exist in the solid state they are very unstable.® 

Barium Iodide, Baig, may be obtained b}’’ the neutralisation of 
hydriodic acid by barium carbonate, hydroxide, or sulphide. Instead 
of hydriodic acid, iodine and a reducing agent, for example iron® or 
barium sulphite, may advantageously be employed. By the action of 
iodine on barium hydroxide, barium iodide in solution and practically 
insoluble barium iodate are formed, and can be separated by filtration. 
Instead of removing barium iodate it may be reduced to barium iodide 
by sulphuretted hydrogen.^® Barium iodide i;^ also formed by the action 
of iodine on barium peroxide in the presence of water. The anhyd- 
rous salt is obtained by evaporating to dryness and heating in a 
current of gaseous hydriodic acid.^^ It is a white, deliquescent com- 
pound of density 5*150 at 25° and melting-point 740° The heat 
of formation is 149*9 Cal.,^® and the heat of solution 10 3 Cal.^® 

Barium iodide is very readily soluble in water, and the following 
values have been obtained : — 

Temperature, ®C. , -22 -9 -5 15 32 40 67 * 87 96 113 140 165 

Grams Balg per 100 

grams solution . 58 5 60 0 60 9 66 0 68-3 69*8 71 9 72-1 72*7 73*6 73*7 74-1 

The densities of solutions of different concentrations have been deter- 
mined,^® and also the electrical conductivities, refractive indices, and 
freezing-point lowerings.^® 

1 Pfeiffer and von Modelski, Zeitsch. physiol. Chem , 1912, 8i, 329. 

® Goloubkme, Bull Soc. chim. Belg , 1910, 24, 388. 

^ Bonsdorff, Pogg. Annalen, 1830, 19, 340. 

* Varet, Compt. rend., 1895, 121, 398. 

^ Kellner, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1917, 99, 137 

® Berthelot, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1883, [5], 29, 348. 

’ Herz and Bulla, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1911, 71, 254, 

** Meyer, ibid., 1902, 30, 113. 

* Compare Calcium Iodide. 

Kem, Chem. News, 1875, 31, 244. 

Bodroux, Compt. rend., 1906, 142, 279. 

12 Tassilly, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1899, [7], 17, 113. 

Baxter and Brink, J, Amer. Chem. hoc., 1908, 30, 46 

Ruff and Plato, Ber., 1903, 36, 2357. 

de Eorcrand, Compt. rend., 1911, 152, 27. 

de Forcrand, he. cit. ; Tassilly, he. cit. 

Etard, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1894, [7], 2, 544 ; see also Kremers, Pogg. Annalen, 1868, 
103, 57 ; 104, 133. 

Kremers, he. cit. ; Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Chem,, 1869, 8, 286 ; Jones and Getman, 
Zeitsch. physiJcal. Chem., 1904, 49, 408 ; de Coppet and Muller, Compt. rend., 1902, 134, 1208. 

Jones and Getman, he. cit. 
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The solubility is reduced by ihc presence of salts with a common 
iond Barium iodide is readil}^ soluble in alcohol. 

A solution of pure barium iodide has a neutral reaction. When 
exposed to air and sunlio'ht it soon becomes yellow and deposits barium 
carbonate. 

Barium iodide is stable in dry air at ordinary temperatures, but 
when heated in air it ultimately gives up all its iodine and forms the 
oxide . 2 

It is sometimes used tor therapeutic purposes.^ 

Hydrates of Barium Iodide. — There are apparently several hydrates, 
but they are difficult to identify on account of their deliquescent nature. 
The salt crystallising out at ordinary temperatures has been described 
as a heptahydrate, Bal 2.71120,^ but, according to Mugge,^ commercial 
barium iodide, in large hexagonal prisms melting in the water oi‘ crystal- 
lisation at 25 C., is a hexahydratc, isomorphous Avith strontium 
chloride hexahydrate. By evaporation of concentrated solutions 
Lescoeur obtained a hexahydrate.® 

There is also a very hygroscopic dihydrate which is rapidly coloured 
reddish brown in the air owing to the liberation of iodine.’ It is iso- 
morphous with barium bi'omidc di hydrate, and is apparently the stable 
form in contact with saturated solutions at S5° C.® At 125° C. the 
higher hydrates are converted into the monohydratc, which begins to 
lose water and forms the anhydrous salt at 150° C.® 

* The heat of solution of the heptahydrate is — 0-850 Cal.^® 

Addition Compounds. — Barium iodide forms addition compounds 
with ammonia containing 1, 2, 4, and 0 molecules of the latter respec- 
tively. The compound, BaT 2 . 6 NH 3 , has a dissociation pressure of 50 
mm. of mercury at 20 ° C., and the heat of formation from the iodide 
and ammonia is 10 80 Cal.^^ 

Double Salts. — Barium iodide forms a number of double salts (see 
next page). 

Barium Periodides. — By heating iodine with barium iodide, 
barium periodides similar to the calcium and strontium periodides can 
be obtainedd^ Freezing-point determinations,^^ as well as distribution 
experiments,^^ indicate their presence in solution. Herz and Bulla 
found that for a concentration of barium iodide of 0-1054 grm.-mol. 
per litre, and additional iodine 0 001G83 to 0-01099 grm.^mol., the 
dissociation constant, assuming that only the tetra-iodide is formed, 
is about 0-0007 at 25° Jakowkiu considered that the compound 

^ See Barium Bromide. 

® Schultze, Ji prakt Ghem., 1880, [2j, 2i, 419. 

® Rothamel, Annalen, 1833, 5, 353. 

^ eVoft, J. prakt. Ghem., 1856, [1], 68, 402 ; Thomsen, Ber., 1877, lo, 1343 ; Beckmann, 
J. prakt. Ghem., 1883, [2], 27, 144. 

^ Mugge, Gentr. Min., 1918, 105, see J. Ghem. Soc., 1918, 114, Abs. ii, 313. 

® Lescosur, Ann, Ghim-. Phr/s., 1894, [7], 2, 109 ; see also Milikan, Zeitsch. physikal. 
Ghem., 1918, 92, 79. 

’ Werther, J. prakt. Ghem., 1864, [IJ, 91, 331 ; see also Milikan, he. cit. 

® Etard, -Zoc. cit. 

® Beckmann, he. cit. 

Thomsen, Thermochemistry, English translation by Burke (Longmans, Green «fc Co.), 
1908, p. 49. 

Biltz, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1920, 26, 374. 

Meyer, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1902, 30, 113. 

Herz and Bulla, ibid., 1911, 71, 254. 

See also Herz and Kurzer, Zeitsch. EUkirocEem., 1910, 16, 869. 

VOL. lu. : I, 
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Salt. 

Remarks 

Authority. 

Bala Znl2.4H/_) . 

Bal 2 . 2 Znl 2 . 

Balg.Hgla . 1 

Bal 2 . 2 HgIo . . - 

Bal2.3Hgi; . . ) 

Bala 5HgI, SHgO 
2Bal2.3HgI. 

2Bal2.3Hgi; I 6 H 2 O . 

3Bal2 5Hgl2.21H20 . 

Bal 2 .HgIo.oH 2 O . 

Bal2.2Hg(CN)2.4H20 . 

Bala 2Pbl2.7H20. 

2Bal2.Sbl3.18H20 

Density 4 63 at 0° 0 'j 

Large prisms, density 

4 at 0° 0 

Very dclique.scent pris- 
matic crystals Den- 
sity 4 06 at 0° C J 

Large flattened crystals, 
1-2 mm thick and 

2 cm long. 

YeUowish-white crystals. 

Transparent, deep 
orange-red, rhombic 
prisms. 

Ephraim and Model, Zeitsch. 

anouj CJinii , 1910, 67 , 379. 
Raminelsberg, Anmthv, 1838, 
28 , 223 

BouUay, Chim Phys , 

1827, [2 1, 34 , 352 , Berthemot, 
J. Phaun. Chim, 1828, [2], 
14 , 185. 

Dubom, Compt 7 end., 1906, 

142 , 887 See also Rolir- 
bach, Wied. Annalcn, 1883, 
20 , 169 

Dubom, Compt rend, 1906, 

143 , 313. 

Custer, Arch Phetna , 1848, [2], 
56 , 1 ; but see Varet, Co7npt. 
rend., 1895, 121 , 499 

Mosnicr, Aim. Ghwi. Phys., 
1897, [71, 12 , 396. 

Schaefer, Pogg. Annalen, 1860, 
109 , 611. 


Bale is probably formed/ and in nitrobenzene solution indications of 
the existence of the compound Bal^g have been obtained.^ According 
to recent investigations, each ion of the iodide is equally active in com- 
bining with molecules of iodine, hence in dilute solutions unsaturated 
with iodine, Ba(l 3)2 appears to be the only polyiodide present. In more 
concentrated solutions the penta-iodide is also present.® 

Mixed Halides of Barium. — By heating together manganese 
fluoride and barium chloride at 800°-1400° C., and purifying the product 
by repeated extraction ^vith cold water, and, finally, alcohol at 95° C., 
barium fluorochloride, BaClg.BaFg, is obtained in colourless plates of 
density 4*51 at 18° C.^ The melting-point is 1008° C.® It is unaffected 
by boiling alcohol, but decomposed into fluoride and chloride by water, 
especially if hot. It is soluble in concentrated hydrochloric and nitric 
acids, and decomposed by hot sulphuric acid. Barium fluorobromide, 
of density 4-96, and fiuoro-iodide, of density 5 21, are similarly prepared.^ 

The fluorochloride may also be obtained by fusing the amor])hous 
fluoride with alkali chlorides.® 

A solution containing both barium chloride and bromide deposits 
mixed crystals of the composition BaClxBry. 2 H 20 ,’^ but on fusing the 

^ Jakowkin, Zeitsch, physikat Chem., 1896, 20 , 19. 

^ Dawson and Goodson, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1904, 85 , 796. 

® Pearce and Eversole, J. Physical Chem., 1924, 28 , 245. 

^ Defacqz, Gompt, rend., 1904, 138 , 197 ; Winter obtained a much higher value, 5-931, 
Dissertation, Leipzig, 1913, 1 , see J. Chem. Soc., 1914, 106 , Abs. ii, 126. 

5 Winter, loc. cit ; Plato, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1907, 58 , 359. 

® Poulenc, Ann, Chim. Phys,, 1894, [7], 2 , 28. 

’ Herbette, Compt. rend,, 1906, 143 , 243. 
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two salts together a molecular compouiul is Jbriiied with the evolution 
of heat.^ 

Mixed Perhalides of Barium. — The bchaA'iour of iodine towards 
solutions of barium chloride, bromide, and iodide is similar to that of 
the corresponding calcium and strontium com])oimds. The following 
solubility data have been obtained ^ : — 


Solvent. 

Water. 

10 [)C 

Cent, solutions of 

BaCl, 

BaBi> 

Bal, 

Grams iodine per 100 

0 0142 

ooor 

0 231 

6-541 

grams solvent. 
Temperature, °C. 

Ordinary tenq'>. 

1 

IS 5 

13 5 

13 5 


OXYHALOGEN DERIVATIVES OF BARIUIM. 

Barium Oxychloride. — By the action of barium hydroxide on 
barium chloride m boiling aqueous solution, the compound BaClg-RaO. 
5H2O, or mixed crystals of barium chloride and barium hydroxide, may 
separate, according to the proportions employed. The oxychloride 
crystallises in small pearly plates, which are attacked by water, alcohol, 
or carbon dioxide. In vacuo part of the water of cr3’'stallisation is lost. 
Andre at first gave the formula as BaCl2.BaO.8H2O, but later fixed the 
number of molecules of water as (ive.^ 

Barium Hypochlorite is not known in the ]->iire state, but, when 
chlorine is allowed to react with crystallised barium hydroxide, an 
unstable compound similar to bleaching po^v'der is obtained. It con- 
tains some hypochlorite, and is gradually transformed, on keeping, into 
a mixture of chloride and chlorate.*^ 

Barium Chlorite, Ba( €102)21 is form(‘d by the action of chloric 
acid on barium h^'droxide in solution. It is an unstable salt, but it 
can be obtained in a fairly pure condition hy rajiid evaporation over a 
flame until a skin is formed, and then further concentration iti vacuo. 
Slow evaporation results in the formation of the chlorate. Barium 
chlorite is very soluble in water, and is decomposed into chlorate and 
chloride at 235° C.® 

Barium Chlorate, Ba(C103)2, is formed by the neutralisation of 
barium hydroxide or carbonate with chloric acid.^ It may also be 
precipitated by the action of ammonium elilorate,'^ or aluminium 

^ Berthelot, Ann. Chini. Phys., 1883, [5J, 29, 349. 

^ Meyer, Zeitach. anorg. Ohem.. 1902,30, 113. 

® Andre, Gompt. tend., 1881, 93, 58; Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1884, [6], 3, 71 ; see also 
Beckmann, Ber., 1881, 14, 2156 ; J. prakt. Chem., 1883, [2], 27, 127 ; Taasxlly, Ann. 
Ghim.^ Phys., 1899, [7], 17, 53 ; Schrememakors, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1909, 68, 88; 
Schreinemakers and Milikan, J. Ghem. 80 c., 1912, 102, Abs. ii. 760. 

^ Grouville, Ann, GMm, Phys.. 1821, 12], 17, 39 : KanigelAVeisberg, Ben, 1879, 12, 
346. 

‘■5 Mollon, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1843, [3j, 7, 327, 

® Vauquebn, Ann. Chim., 1815, [Ij, 95, 100. 

’ Thompson, Phil. Mag., 1847, [3], 31, 610. 
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chlorate,^ on barium carbonate, preferably in boiling alcoliol. By the 
action of chlorine at 80° C. on barium hydroxide solution, or on bariuin 
carbonate sus2)ended in water, ^ chlorate mixed with chloride is obtained. 
The latter can, for the most part, be removed by re crystallisation. 

From solution the monohydrate separates out m colourless, mono- 
clinic crystals.® The chlorates of the alkaline earths exhibit crystallo- 
luminescence on crystallising out.^ The density is 3-179,® and the 
specific heat 0-157.® The salt loses its water of crystallisation at 180° 
and slowly decomposes at 300°-310° C., with the formation of j^erchlorate 
and chloride and the loss of oxygen.® The rate of decomposition in- 
creases with rise of temj^erature, and the reaction continues until about 
10 per cent, of oxygen has been lost. 

When mixed with a reducing agent, barium chlorate readily explodes. 
It reacts with iodine, forming iodic and chloric acids and barium iodide.® 
With sulphurous acid at 60° C. barium sulphate and clilorine monoxide 
are obtained. Sulphuric acid decomjDoses it with the j^roduction of 
light. The heat of solution of the anhydrous salt is —6-7 Cal.^® The 
heat of solution of the monohydrate is —1121 Cal.,^^ and, therefore, the 
heat of hydration is 4 54 Cal. 

The following values have been found for the solubility : — 

Temperature, ®C. . . . -2 749^0 004 0° 10° 20° 30° 40° 50° 

crvoliydric pomt 

drams anhydrous salt per i.‘5*28 16-9 21 23 25 20 29*43 33 16 36-()9 

100 grams solution. 

60° 70° 80° 90° 99*1° 105° boiling-point. 

40 05 43-04 45-90 48 47 51-17 52*67 

The vapour pressures and refractive indices of barium chlorate 
solutions have been determined. 

The salt is only slightly soluble in alcohol. 

Barium chlorate is used in pyrotechnics for the production of green fire. 

Barium Perchlorate, Ba(C 104 ) 2 , may be obtained by the action 
of perchloric acid on barium hydroxide or carbonate,^® or by the inter- 
action of zinc jDerchlorate with barium hydroxide.^® It is also formed 
by heating the chlorate (see Chlorate). 

It forms hexagonal prisms containing 3 molecules of water, It is 
not hygroscopic if free from perchloric acid, and is soluble in water and. 
alcohol.^® It loses 2 molecules of water over concentrated sulphuric acid 

* Brandau, Ajm. Pharm., 1869, 151, 361. 

^ Crace-Calvert, J. Ghejn. Soc., 1851, 3, 106. 

® -Rammelsberg, Pogg, Annalen^ 1853, 90, 16; Souchay, AnnaUn^ 1857, 102, 381. 

* Trautz and Anschutz, Zeitsch physikal, Chem., 1906, 56, 236. 

^ Schroeder, Dichiigkeitsmessungm, Heidelberg, 1873. 

® Kopp, Annalen 8uppl., 1864-5, 3, 298. 

^ Millon, Ann. Ghim. Phys.^ 1843, [3], 7, 327. 

® Potilitzin, J. Pxtss. PJiys. Chem. Soc., 1887, 19, 339, see Ber., 1887, 20, Ref., 769. 

» Potilitzin, Ber,, 1887, 20, Ref., 772. 

Berthelot, Ann. Ghim. Pkys., 1876, [5], 4, 103. 

Berthelot, he. cit ; Thomsen, Thermochemistry^ English translation by Burke 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), 1908, p. 50. 

Trautz and Auschutz, he. cit. ; see also Kremers, Jahresber.^ 1856, 274 ; Etard, 
Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, [7J, 2, 529. 

Tammann, Zeitsch. physikal Ghem.^ 1888, 2, Ref., 45. 

Gladstone, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1891, 59, 695. 

Groth, Pogg. Annalen^ 1868, 133, 226. 

Henry, Annalen, 1839, 31, 345. 

Potilitzin, J. Russ. Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1887, 19, 339, see Ber., 1887, 20, Ref., 770. 

SeruUas, Ann. Ghim. Phys , 1831, [2], 46, 303. 
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at room temperature, becomes anhydrous at lOO"" C., and at 400"'-4(J0° C. 
it decomposes.^ The heat of solution of the anhydrous salt is —1 8 Cal., 
and of the trihj^drate ~9 4 Cal.- Therefore the heat of hydration is 
1 6 Cal. A dihydratc and a monohydrate have also been mentioned.^ 
The anhydrous salt is said to exist in two ibrms, the transition point 
being 284° C.^ 

Barium Oxybromide. — By the interaction of barium bromide and 
hydroxide in solution a crystallised oxybromide of composition BaBrg. 
BaO.oHgO,^ or THgO,® is obtained. On heating to 120° C. in dry 
air, 2 molecules^ or 3 molecules® of water remain. The compound is 
dissociated by water or alcohol, and decomposed by carbon dioxide. 

Barium Hypobromite is probably formed in solution by the action 
of bromine on barium hydroxide. The solution has oxidising properties, 
and has been employed to estimate ammonia by the liberation of 
nitrogen.^ Carbon dioxide causes the evolution of bromine and the 
]irecipitation of barium carbonate. By distilling a dilute solution under 
reduced pressure, whilst at the same time carbon dioxide is passed 
through it, a distillate containing bromine and hypobromous acid is 
obtained.^ Bromine behaves in much the same way towards barium 
hydroxide as towards solid calcium hydroxide.^ 

Barium Bromate, Ba(Br03).2, may be prepared by precipitation 
from boiling solutions of potassium bromate and liarium chloride, or, 
preferably, acetate.^® It is also formed by the action of barium hydroxide 
on bromine chloride, and by the action of bromine on a boiling solution 
of barium hydroxide. It forms monoclinic prisms, of density 3*82, 
isomorphous with the chlorate and containing 1 molecule of water of 
crystallisation, which is not removed until a temperature of 170° C. is 
reached. At about 260° C. the salt begins to decompose.^® The decom- 
position apparently takes place in two stages, because there is an inter- 
mediate slowing down. Potilitzin attributes this to the formation of 
two isomeric bromates, Ba02.Br204 and Ba(Br03)2, bromine being penta- 
valent in the tirst and heptavalent in the second. 

The following values have been obtained for the solubility at dif- 
ferent temperatures : — 

Temperature, . ->0*034 ±0-002 ’ 0^ 10" 20"* 30"* 40'" 50"* OO'" 

cryohydric point 

Grama Ba(Br 0,3)2 per 0-280 0-280 0 430 0-052 0-95 1-31 1-72 2-271 

100 grams solution 

70"' 80'" 90"' 98 7'" 100 39° boilmg-point 

2 922 3-521 4-200 5-250 5-39 


^ PotiHtzin, J. Eusa. Phys. Ohem. Soc , 1887, 19, 339, see Ber., 1887, 20, lief., 770. 

^ Berthelot, Ann. Ghivi. Phys , 1875, [oj, 5, 103 
^ Willard and Smith, J, Amei. Chem. Bor , 1923, 45, 280. 

^ Vorlandev and Kaascht, Ber., 1923, 56, {BJ, 1157. 

^ TassiUy, Ann. Ghvm.. Phys., 1899, [7J, 17, 55 ; GmnjA rend., 1895, 120, 1338 ; Schreinc- 
makers and Mihkan, J. Gheni. Soc,, 1912, 102, Abs. ii, 760. 

® Beckmann, J. prakt. Ghem., 1883, [2], 27, 132. 

’ TassiUy, he. cit. 

® Knop, Ber., 1870, 3, 91. 

® Dancer, J. Ghem. Soc., 1862, 15, 477. 

Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1841, 52, 81. 

Balard, Ann. Ch%m. Phys., 1826, [2], 32, 367. 

Rammelsberg, he. cit ; Pogg. Annahn, 1853, 90, 17. 

Potilitzin, he, cit. 

Trautz and Ansebutz, Zeitsch. physibil. Ghem., 1906, 56, 236 ; see also Harkins and 
WmninghoJff, J. A'rrber. Ghem. Soc., 1911, 33, 1827 ; Harkins, ibid., 1836. 
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The solubility is increased by potassium nitrate and diminished by 
barium nitrate and iiotassium bromate. 

Barium Perbromate, Ba(Br 04 ) 2 , is obtained as a white granular 
precipitate by the action of perbromic acid on barium chloride solution,^ 
or in a crystalline form by mixing solutions of potassium perbromate and 
barium chloride and adding alcohol.^ It is not formed by the decom- 
position of barium bromate by heat. 

Barium Oxyiodide is formed similarly to the other oxy halides.® 
It has the composition Balg.BaO.OHgO. By heating to 120° C. it forms 
the pentahydrate,^ and over sulphuric acid in vacuo the dihydratc.® It 
is decomposed b}^ water, alcohol, and carbon dioxide. 

Barium lodate, Ba(I 03 ) 2 , is obtained by precipitating a soluble 
barium salt with sodium iodafce m dilute boiling solutions,® by treating 
barium hydroxide with excess of iodic acid,*^ or by the action of iodine 
on powdered barium hydroxide.® The precipitate is composed of small 
opaque monoclinic prisms containing 1 molecule of water of crystallisa- 
tion, but it ma^T" be obtained in clear cr3^stals by recr^^stallisation from 
nitric acid. It is isomorjihous with the bromate and chlorate,® loses its 
water at 180 ° C., and is decomposed by heat, giving off oxygen and 
iodine.^® The decomposition takes place explosively in contact with 
carbon.® Sulphuric acid liberates iodine from barium iodate.^^ 

The solubilit}^ even in hot water, is only small. In 100 grm. oJ' 
the solution at 20° C. there is 0 022 grm. of the anhydrous salt. 

Barium Periodate, Ba(I 04 ) 2 , has not been isolated in the solid 
state, but several basic salts are known. The compound formed by 
precipitation of a barium salt by an alkali periodate in acid solution 
is Ba0.Ba(I04)2.7H20.^^ If the solution is strongly acid a pentahydrate 
or, in presence of nitric acid, a trihydrate may be formed. The hepta- 
hydrate loses 4 molecules of water at 200° C., and is completely de- 
hydrated at 300 ° C.i® 

Ihre obtained also the compound 2Ba0.Ba(I04)2.6H20.^^ 

By calcination of the dibarium salt,^® or by heating barium oxide, 
peroxide, or carbonate with iodine in the presence of air,^® a pentabarium 
conipound, 4BaO.Ba(I04)2, is obtained. It is also formed by heating 
barium iodate to a high temperature ^® when iodine and oxygen are 
evolved, or by heating barium iodide in dry air. Similar reactions take 
place with calcium and strontium compounds, but the products are less 

^ Eammerer, J. pmJet. Ghem., 1863, [1], 90, 190. 

^ Muir, J. Chem, Soc., 1874, 27, 324. 

» Tassilly, Ann. Ghvm. Phys., 1899, [7], 17, 59; Beckmann, J. ^prakt Gheni., 1883, 
[2J, 27, 134. 

* Beckmann, he. cit. 

® Tassilly, he. cit. 

® Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen. 1838, 44, 576; Hitte, A 71 U. Ghim. Phys., 1890, [6J, 
21, 149. 

’ MiUon, Ann. Chim. Phys.. 1843, [3], 9, 416. 

® Gay-Lussac, Awi. Ghim., 1814, [1], 91, 60. 

® Marignac, Jdhresber., 1856, 300. 

See Sugim'a and Cross, Traris. Ghem. Soc., 1879, 35, 118. 

Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1839, 46, 159 ; 1841, 52, 411. 

Trautz and Anschutz, loc, cit. ; Harkins and Winninghoff, he. cit. ; Harkins, he. cit. 

Rammelsberg, Jahresber., 1867, 168. 

Ihre, Per., 1870, 3, 316. 

Langlois, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1852, [3], 34, 265. 

Rammelsberg, Bcr., 1869, 2, 147 ; Cross and Sugiura, he. cit. ; Tram. Chem. Soc., 
^878, 33, 409. 
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stable. Rammelsbcrg obtained several other salts of doubtful com- 
position, ^ and Langlois isolated the com])ound 3Ba0.2Ba(I04)2.5H20.2 

BARIUM AND MANGANESE. 

Barium Manganites,— IL is probable that many natural double 
oxides are really manganites very rich in manganese, for example 
psilomelane, and varvacite, MiigOigBa.SHoO.^ Several manganites have 
been prepared artilicially. The compound BaO.MiiOg is stable above 
1100° C. or below 1000° C., and the compound Ba0.2Mn02 between these 
two temperatures. The latter is also formed along with manganese 
dioxide by heating barium permanganate at 820° C., and if the heating 
be prolonged, a manganitc still richer in manganese, BaO.TlMnOa, is 
obtained.^ The compounds, BaO.SMnOg^ and BaO.MnOa.naO,^^ have 
also been obtained. 

Barium Manganate is used as a colouring matter under the name 
of Cassels' green, manganese green, or Rosensthiers green. The com- 
position depends on the method of preparation. Insoluble hexagonal 
plates of 3Ba0.2Mn03 are formed by heating a mixture of barium oxide 
and nitrate with manganese oxide,’ or barium peroxide with manganese 
dioxide, or carbonate,^ or by the action of hydrogen peroxide on the 
permanganate.® 

An impure manganate of formula BaMn04, containing no water of 
crystaUisation, is obtained by precipitating barium cliloride with 
23otassium manganate.® It is also formed by heating pure manganese 
dioxide ^vith potassium chlorate and barium hydroxide,^® or by heating 
the manganite above 1500° 

By heating a mixture of permanganate and barium hydroxide the 
compound, BagMnaOg.HgO, wdiicli does not lose its water at red heat, 
is formed. 

Barium Permanganate, Ba(Mn04)2, is obtained in fine ortho- 
rhombic octahedra, which arc deliquescent and almost black with violet 
reflections/® by saturating a solution of potassium permanganate with 
hydrofluosilicic acid, treating with a suspension of barium hydroxide, 
and crystallising.^^ It may also be prepared by the action of barium 
nitrate and barium hydroxide on jiotassium jicrmanganate and subsequent 
treatment with carbon dioxide/® Other methods are unsatisfactory.^® 

^ Rammolsberg, JaJuesber , 1867, 168, 

® Langlois, Ann. Chi7n. Fhys , 1852, [3J, 34, 265. 

* Walker, Amer. CJmn. «/., 1888, lo, 41 

^ Rousseau and fcJaglier, Compt. 7end.. 1884, 99, 139 j Rousseau, ibid., 1886, 102, 425, 
615 ; 1887, 104, 786, 1796. 

® Risler, Bull. Soc chvm., 1878, [2], 30, 110 ; Rousseau, Compf. rend,, 1885, loi, 167 ; 
Dufau, Ann. Ohim. Fhys., 1897, [7], 12, 257. 

® Kassner and Keller, Arch. Fharm., 1901, 239, 473. 

’ Rosensthiel, J. Fharm Ghim., 1864, [3j, 46, 344. 

Bonath, JDingl. poly. J., 1887, 263, 246 

® Gorgeu, Compt. rend., 1890, iio, 958. 

Sohafarik, J. prakt. Ghem., 1863, [1], 90, 16. 

Rousseau, Compt. rend., 1886, 102, 616. 

Auger and Billy, ibid., 1904, 138, 500. 

Miteoherholi, Fogg. AnnaUn, 1832, 25, 287 ; Clioviliot and Edwards, Ann. Chinu 
Fhys., 181X, [2], 4, 287 ; 1818, [2], 8, 337, 

Rousseau and Bruneau, Compt. rend., 1884, 98, 229. 

15 Muthmann, Ber., 1893, 26, 1016. 

1® Bdttger, J. prakt. Ghem., 1863, [1], 90, 156 ; Erojnherz, Fogg. AnnaUn, 1834, 31, 677. 
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The electrical conductivities of different barium permanganate solutions 
have been determined.^ 

BARIUM AND OXYGEN. 

Barium Suboxide, BUgO. — By heating barium oxide with metallic 
magnesium to 900'^-! 100° C., a blackish sintered residue, which reacts 
with water, producing hydrogen equivalent to half the barium employed, 
IS obtained. A similar product is formed by heating together metallic 
barium and barium oxide. Guntz regarded it as the suboxide, BagO.^ 
It absorbs nitrogen and hydrogen at red heat. With hydrogen the 
reaction is 

Ba20+H2=BaH2+Ba0. 

The mixture of barium hydride and oxide behaves as if it were the 
compound BaH.® 

Barium suboxide dissociates into barium and barium oxide when 
strongly heated. If a volatile metal be used for the reduction, the 
dissociated barium volatilises with the excess of the reducing metal, 
forming an alloy. The temperature must be higher than that necessary 
to volatilise barium, in order to dissociate the suboxide. If a non- 
volatile metal, such as aluminium, be used, the suboxide is still the first 
product, but this splits up into barium oxide and barium, the latter 
distils off alone, and the remaining oxide is again reduced to the suboxide.^ 

Barium Oxide, BaO, may be formed by the direct combina- 
tion of its elements. It is obtained by calcination of the hydroxide or 
nitrate. A high temperature is required to j^revent contamination with 
the peroxide. Barium carbonate cannot be decomposed under the 
conditions prevailing in the limekiln. For production from witherite 
on the commercial scale it is necessary to heat with carbon, when the 
following reaction takes place ® : — 

BaC 03 +C==Ba 0 + 2 C 0 . 

According to a patent of Frank’s,® barium oxide niay be obtained by 
heating together barium carbonate and carbide. 

3BaCO 3 + BaC ^ =‘4!BaO -f- 5CO, 

Barytes may be used instead of witherite, and is generally a purer 
mineral. By heating with coal or coke ’ in the reverberatory furnace, 
or preferably by using a gaseous reducing agent at 600°-650° C.,® barytes 
may be reduced to the sulphide, which can be readily converted into the 
hydroxide and thence into the oxide. 

The United Barium Company at Niagara Falls patented a process 
for preparing barium oxide directly from barium sulphate. The sulphate 
is mixed with sufficient carbon to reduce a quarter of the sulphate to 

^ Eranke, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1895, i6, 463. 

2 Guntz, Compt rend., 1906, 143, 339 ; Ann. CUm. Phys., 1907, [8], 10, 437. 

® Winkler, JSer,, 1891, 24, 1977 ; see Barium Hydride. 

^ See Preparation of Barium. 

® Lunge, Dingl. poly. J., 1871, 202, 76; Riviere, Bull. Soc Mulh., 1866, 36, 438; 
Scheurer-Kestner, ibid., 448. 

® See Terres and Bruokner, Zeitsch. Blektrochem., 1920, 26, 2. 

’ See also Mactear, Dingl. poly. */., 1886, 262, 287. 

** Marino, Qazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 416 ; Marmo and Danesi, ibid., 425, 434. 
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sulphide, and the whole is heated in the electric furnace. The following 
reactions take place ^ : — 

BaS04+4C + 4CO 
BaS + 3 BaS 04 =4BaO + 4 SO 2 . 

By heating barium chloride with zinc oxide at white heat, zinc 
chloride is made to volatilise and barium oxide is left.^ 

Barium hydroxide may be prepared electrolytically ^ and then con- 
verted into tiie oxide. 

As ordinarily ])roduced, it is a 'vhite (or often greyish) amorphous 
powder, the density ol‘ which varies considerably, from 4 73-5-76, with 
the method of ])roduction.^ It may be obtained in a crystalline form 
by slow calcination of the nitrate, but, owing probably to tlie fact that, 
unlike calcium and strontium oxides, barium oxide does not dissolve 
in the nitrate, the crystals are only microsco])ic.^ There are apparently 
two forms, cubic, of density 5-74, and hexagonal, of density 5-32.^ By 
fusing m the electric furnace at a lower temperature than is })ossible 
in the case of calcium or strontium oxides, and allowing to cool, a 
crystalline mass is obtained.*^ Barium oxide also crystallises out when 
a mixture of barium and lithium carbonates is heated to n50°-125()° 
The heat of formation of barium oxide is 125-86 Cal.® 

Hydrochloric acid reacts with barium oxide even at ordinary tem- 
jieratures, probably owing to the dilticulty of making it completely 
anhydrous.'^ Sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur ilioxide only react 
when heated. By heating with carbon dioxide the reaction is so vigorous 
that the product becomes incandescent and may reach a temperature of 
1200° C.^‘^ A basic carbonate of indefinite composition results. 

Investigations of the temperature of dehydration of hydrated barium 
hydroxide have led de Forcrand to the conclusion that barium oxide 
should be represented as a condensed product, (BaO).i.^^ 

In the presence of small quantities of phosphorogens, barium oxide is 
phosphorescent.^^ 

Barium oxide dissolves in fused barium chloride to the extent of 
one molecule of oxide to one oJ’ chloride. Mixed crystals containing 
17-7 per cent, of oxide separate out.^®' 

^ Bradley and Jacobs, Zeitsch, JUlehtrochejn^t 1900, 7, 425 ; Jacobs, J, Soc, Ghem. Ind,, 
1902, 21, 391. 

® Homz, Ghem, Zeit , 1901, 25, 199 ; Heinz gives a (inticai review of a number of 
processes for the production of banum oxide, t'or further references see Torres and 
Brhckner, Zeitsch. HJleJctrochem., 1920, 26, 1. 

® See Barium Hydroxide. 

^ Filliol, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1847, [3], 21, 417; Clarke, Constants of Nuturet Part I, 
(MacmiUan & Co.), 1888, p. 42. 

® Briigelmaim, Wied. AnnaUuj 1877, 2, 406 ; 1878, 4, 277 ; Zeitsch. anal Ghem., 
1890, 29, 126 ; Zettsch. anorg. Ghem., 1908, 59, 248. 

® Moissan, Gojnpt. rend., 1892, 115, 1034; Ann. Ghim, Phys., 1895, [7J, 4, 139. 

^ Leheau, Ann. Ghim. Phys.^ 1905, [8], 6, 438. 

® de Forcrand, Compt. rend., 1911, 152, 27. 

® Veley, Proc. Ghem. Soc., 1894, 10, 240 ; Per., 1890, 29, 580. 

Schumann. Annalen, 1877, 187, 311. 

Bimbaum and Wittich, Ber., 1880, 13, 651. 

Raoult, Compt, rend., 1881, 92, 1110. 

See also Scheibler, Ber., 1886, 19, 1973. 
de Forcrand, Compt, rend., 1908, 147, 165, 

Schmidt, Ann. Physik, 1920, [4], 63, 264. 

Arndt, Ber., 1907, 40, 427. 
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Owing to its tendency to form barium peroxide, the oxide may be 
used as a reducing agent for organic compounds.^ 

Barium Hydroxide, Ba(OH)o. — Barium oxide, like the other 
alkaline earth oxides, combines with water with considerable evolution 
of heat, forming powdered barium hydroxide. It may be obtained com- 
mercially from the sulphide by the action of metallic oxides, for example 
zinc, copper, and lead, in the presence of water, by treatment with 
superheated steam, ^ or by oxidation of the warm solution by air in the 
presence of Weldon mud.^ It may also be prepared from the carbonate 
by the action of superheated steam at red heat.^ The electrolysis of 
barium chloride solution with a mercury cathode, by methods similar 
to those employed for the production of alkali hydroxides, gives 
barium hydroxide.® An electrolytic process has also been suggested for 
the preparation of barium hydroxide from barium sulphide. Barium 
hydroxide is formed at the anode through the interaction of hydroxyl 
ions with barium sulphide."^ A method of preparation for commercial 
use by the hydrolysis of tribarium silicate, or, more probably, an inti- 
mate mixture of one molecule of metasilicate with three molecules of 
barium carbonate, previously obtained by the fusion of barium carbonate 
with silica, has been described. 

The heat of formation of barium hydroxide from the oxide and 
water is 24*24 Cal.^ It is an amorphous white powder of density 
4*495, and it melts at 325® C.® A high temperature is required to de- 
hydrate the hydroxide. The following values have been found for the 
vapour pressure at different temperatures : — 

Temperature, °C. 630 670 710 749 789 829 870 910 951 998 

Pressure, mm. Hg 9*2 17*4 31*5 55 92 149 234 355 526 760 

Under the influence of the cathode rays, barium hydroxide fluoresces 
a bright orange- yellow.^'^ 

The heat of solution of barium hydroxide is 11*40 Cal.® It is more 
soluble than either strontium or calcium hydroxide, and its solubility 
increases considerably with temperature. The solution is strongly basic. 
The following values for the solubility have been found : — 

Temperature, '‘C. . . 0 (5 12 16 21 30 41 64 64 70 77 80 

Grams hydroxide as BaO m 

100 grams water . . 1-5 1*8 2 4 3 0 3*6 5 0 7 6 14*0 23*8 31*9 70*0 90*77 

The densities of barium hydroxide solutions,^^ and the electrical 

^ ZerewitmoS and von Ostromisslonsky, Bet,, 1911, 44, 2402. 

® Muller, J. ptakf Ghem., 1861, [1], 82, 52 ; »Stahlschmidt, Dingl. poly. J., 1841, 82, 
30 ; Tessie du Motay, ibid., 1872, 206, 333. 

® Ziomezynski, ibid., 1883, 248, 249. 

^ Pattinson, Ber., 1886, 19, Ref., 124, 325, 616. 

^ Leplay, Dingl. poly. J., 1884, 254, 436. 

^ Eedotieff and Weizer, Zeitsch. aifiorg. Chem., 1914, 86, 325. 

’ Brocket and Ranson, Compt. rend., 1903, 136, 1195, 1258 ; Marino and Gigli, Gazzetta, 
1913, 43, u, 1. 

® Deguide and Baud, Gompt. rend., 1922, 174, 1177. 

® deForcrand, ibid., 19^8, 147, 165. 

Filhol, Ann. Chim. Phys^., 1847, [3], 21, 417. ' 

Johnston, Zeitsch. physikai- Ghem., 1908, 62, 330; see also J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1908, 30, 1357. 

Crookes, Proc. Boy. Soc., 18^1, 32, 206, 

Rosenstinel and Ruhlmann, ahresber., 1870, 314. 

Kohlrausch, Wied. Annalen, 1879, 6, 22. 
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conductivities of dilute solutions.^ and of coiiccnlraled,- have Been 
determined. 

The solubility is considerably diminished by alkali hydroxides, 
and to a less extent by ammonia. It is also decreased by barium 
chloride, but increased by barium nitrate, probably through the 
formation of a complex lon.^ Acetone ‘ and alcohol ® decrease tlie 
solubility. 

On electrolysing a barium hydroxide solution, less oxygen is evolved 
than is equivalent to the li^'drogcn formed, probably owing to the pro- 
duction of barium peroxide or hydrogen peroxide.® 

Carbon disulphide reacts with barium hydroxide solution at 100'' C., 
forming barium carbonate and liydrosulphide.’ 

Hydrates of Barium Hydroxide , — Several hydrates oi' barium 
]i 3 ^droxide have been described, but tJie existence of these has not m 
all cases been conlirmed. At low temperatures xVrliis obtained the 
Iwdrate J3a(OH)2.16l'IoO.® From solutions at ordinaiy temperatures 
the octah^'drate crystallises out.'^ Tlie formula', Ba(0I-I)2.7H20 and 
Ba(OH) 2 . 0 H 2 Od^ have also been assigned to the compound thus obtained. 

The octahydrate ma}^ form monoclinie or tetragonal crystals, the 
latter being isomorphous with the corresponding strontium compound. 
The density is 1 G5Gd'^ and the heat of solution —14 5 Cal.^^ At 78° C. 
it melts in its water of crystallisation, and if the temperature be raised 
it boils at lOS"* C. xVs the W'ater evaporates, the boiling-point rises to 
109° C., at which temperature it remains constant, w4iilst large brilliant 
rhoinbic cr^^stals of the trih^-drate sejiarate out.^^ IFrom vapour pressure 
measurements, Lcscocur concluded that a compound, 3Ba(OH)2.10n2O, 
probably existed.^® This is no doubt the trilwdrate. The lustre rapidly 
disappears on exposure to air, and in dry air the crystals elllorcsce, 
forming the monohydrate. By heating the solution in equilibrium with 
the trihydrate to a still higher temperature, a white crj’^stalline powder 
of the monohydrate is formedA^ xhe latter is also obtained from the 
octahydrate by drying m vacuo or by heating for some time in a current 
of hydrogen at 45° C.,^^ or at 80° The heat of solution is 7-00 Cal.^^ 
The monohydrate is changed to the hj^droxide by heating m a current 
of hydrogen above 90°-95° 

^ Oatwald, J, praht. Chem , tSSG, [2), 33, 357. 

^ Kohlrausch, Wted. Annalen, 1879, 6, 22. 

® Parsons and Corson, J. Aynet. Gkeryi. Soc , 1910, 32, 1383 ; Harkins, ibid., 1911, 33, 1857. 

^ Herz and Knock, Zeitsch. anorg. Gkem., 1904, 41, 315, 

® Beckmann, J. praht. Ghem., 1883, [2J, 27, 138. 

® Duter, Gompt. rend., 1887, 104, 354. 

’ Chancel and Parmentier, ibid., 1884, 99, 892. 

® See Bauer, ZeiUch. anorg, Cheyn., 1905, 47, 401 ; see also Johnston, Zeiisch physikal. 
Chem., 1908, 62, 343. 

® Beckmann, loc. cU, ; Bloxam, Jahrcbbey., 1859, 131 ; hescoeur, Ann. Ghim. Fhys., 
1890, fOJ, 19, 59. 

Muller-Erzbach, Ber., 1887, 20, 1628; 1889, 22, 3181; Filhol, J. Pharyyi, Ghwi., 
1845, [3], 7, 271. 

Berthelot, Jahresher., 1873, 79 ; Andi’e, Gompt. rend,, 1881. 93, 58 ; see Beckmann, 
he. cit. 

Bauer, he. cit. 

Filhol, Ann. Ghim. Phyft., 1847, [3], 21, 415 

de Forcrand, he. cit. 

Bauer, he. cit, ; Zeitsch. angeie. Gfmti., 1903, 16, 34 

Lescoeur, Gompt. rend., 1883, 96, 1578. 

Veley, Trans. Gheyyi. Soc., 1886, 49, 371. 

IS de Forcrand, he. cit . ; see also Lescoeur, he. cit. 
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The inoiiohydrate will combine with carbon dioxide at fairly low 
temperatures, but a slight excess of water is apparently necessary^ 
From vapour pressure measurements Muller-Erzbach concluded that 
a dihydrate can exist at 15° C.^ 

Barium oxide forms compounds with methyl^ and eth^d^ alcohol, 
and also with other alcohols, such as glycerol and mannitol.® According 
to de Forcrand these are not true alcoholates, but addition compounds, 
for example, SBaO.IiCHgOH and 3 Ba 0 . 4 C 2 H 50 H.*^ In aqueous methyl 
alcohol a hydrated compound is formed.'^ 

If ethyl alcohol and a little water be added to a methyl alcoholic 
solution of barium oxide, and the solution be slowly evaporated in vacuo, 
a compound, Ba(OCH 3 ) 2 , separates out in transparent needles. It is soluble 
in water, slightly soluble m ethyl alcohol, and insoluble in ether or acetone.® 
Uses of Barium Hydroxide , — Barium hydroxide w'as formerly used 
in the beet and cane sugar industries for separating otherwise un- 
crystalhsable sugars by precipitating the sucrate and then decomposing 
it by carbon dioxide, but this process has now been abandoned.® 

It is also used as a depilatory in tanning, m the white pigment and 
dry colour trades for the manufacture of permanent white for example, 
and for the softening of water for industrial purposes.^® 

Barium Peroxide, Ba02. — Thenard observed that barium oxide 
absorbs oxygen probably equal in amount to that which is already 
present, and forms a peroxide. The rate of reaction is practically 
zero at ordinary temperatures, but reaches an appreciable velocity 
above 400° C. At the same time, however, since combination with 
oxygen is accompanied by an evolution of 12-1 Cal. per gram-molecule, 
the tendency to dissociate again into barium oxide and oxygen is in- 
creased, and an increased pressure of oxygen is, therefore, necessary to 
bring about complete transformation into peroxide. Thus, by heating 
the oxide alternately at a lower temperature, and then at a higher one, 
in air, it was found possible to use it as a means of separating oxygen 
from the air. It was observed that the reactants must not be absolutely 
anhydrous, but that at the same time the amount of water present must 
be small. The process was modified by Brin, who kept the temperature 
constant and alternately raised and lowered the pressure.^'* The air had 
to be previously purified from carbon dioxide and organic matter, and 


1 -Beckmann, he. cit. ; Sckeibler, Bet., 1880, 19, 1973. 

- Muller-Erzbach, he. cit. 

^ Dumas and P6Ugot, Ann. Chim PJiys., 1835, [2], 58, 17 ; de Eorcraiid, Oompt. rend., 
1886, 102 , 1397, 1657. l j ^ 

^ Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Phya., 1856, [3], 46, 180 ; de Forcrand, Compf. rend., 1883, 
97,, 170 ; Destrem, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1882, [6], 27, 7. 

^ UbaJdmi, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1859, [3], 57, 213. 

® de Forcrand, Compt. rend , 1895, 120, 737. 

’ de Forcrand, ibid., 1886, 103, 59, 

Neuberg and Neimann, Bioehem. Zeilsch,, 1906, i, 166. 

_ ® Heriot, The Manufacture of Sugar from Cane and Beet (Longmans, Green & Co. ), 

1920 (Monographs on Industnal Chemistry), p. 336. 

Jacobs, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1902, 21 , *391; see also Hundeshagen, 4*6 1918, 37, 670A. 

Thenard, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1818, [2], 8, 306 ; Rammelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1838, 
44, 588 ; Boussmgault, Ann.. Chim. Phys., 1852, [3], 35, 5. 

12 Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1876, [6], 6, 209 ; de Forcrand, Compt rend., 1900, 
130, 1017. 

Boussingault, he. cit 

L. Q. and A. Brm, EngHsh Patents, 1416 (1880); 151, 157 (1885); see also 
J. Soc, Ohem. Ind., 1885, 4, 568. 
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a porous oxide was necessary. Brin’s process for obtaining oxygen has 
now been superseded by air- fractionation methods. 

Recent work on the catalytic acceleration o(‘ the reaction ])y various 
oxides, for example copper, zinc, cadmium, magnesium, calcium, silicon, 
antimony, bismuth, uranium, tungsten, and molybdenum oxides,^ has 
suggested the possible revival of the Brin process under more favourable 
conditions of temperature.^ Some of the oxides mentioned form stable 
salts with barium, and would, therefore, be unsuitable for commercial 
purposes, as they would no doubt soon put the barium oxide out of action. 

Barium peroxide is a white powder, stable under ordinary conditions 
if anhydrous, and protected from carbon dioxide.® It melts at bright 
red heat with the evolution of oxygen, ^ When heated with hydrogen, 
water, sulphur, carbon, carbon monoxide, sulphur dioxide, or ammonia, 
it is reduced.^ By heating with chlorine, or iodine,^ the oxygen is 
replaced by the halogen. With concentrated sulphuric acid at ordinary 
temperatures ozonised oxygen is given off.“ With dilute hydrochloric 
acid, hydrogen peroxide is formed, and oxygen with concentrated. 
Potassium ferricyanide is reduced by barium peroxide, forming a double 
potassium barium ferrocyaiiide and free oxygen, and this reaction may 
be used as a means of estimating barium ])eroxide.^ With formaldehyde, 
barium formate and hydrogen are produced.^^ By heating to redness 
with precipitated metallic gold a briglit green mass is obtained which, 
on treatment with water, gives a solution of barium aurate, Ba(Au02)2-^^ 

The dissociation pressures of barium peroxide for different tem- 
peratures were first investigated by Le Chatelier.^^ The difficulty of the 
determinations is much enhanced by the fact that a solid solution of 
barium oxide and peroxide is formed, so that the pressure at any one 
temperature will be influenced by the proportions of these two present, 
and, further, by the necessity for the presence of water vapourA® The 
dissociation has, however, been carefully studied by Hildebrand.^'^ As 
already stated, a small amount of water is necessary as a catalyst. 
After some of the peroxide has been decomposed, barium hydroxide will 
therefore be present. Ex}ieriments on the vapour pressure of barium 
hydroxide do not indicate the formation of a solid solution with the 
oxide, and the same is probably true of the peroxide and hydroxide. 

Starting from the peroxide, the system is at first divariant. There 
are three components, water, barium oxide, and oxygen; and three 
phases, barium hydroxide, an unsaturated solid solution of barium oxide 
in barium peroxide, and the gaseous phase composed of oxygen and water 
vapour. Therefore there are two degrees of freedom. At any one 

1 Hedvall, Zeitsch. anortj. Cham., 1918, 104, 163; Hedvall and von Zweigbergk, 

1919, 108, 119. 

2 Kendall and Ruchs, J. Atmr. Ghem. aS’oc., 1921, 43, 2017. 

^ Berthelot, Ann, Chim. Phys., 1878, [5], 14, 433. 

4 Schonc, Ber., 1873, 6, 1172. 

Wohler, Annalen, 1851, 78, 125 ; BousBingault, he. cil, ; IVIichel and Grandmougin, 
Ber., 1893, 26, 2567 ; Schdlbacli, Zeitach, anyeu*, Chem., 1903, 16, 1080. 

® Baudrimont, Compt. rend., 1866, 62, 829, 

’ Bodroux, ibid,, 1906, 142, 279. 

^ Houzeau, Ann, Chim. Phys„ 1861, [3J, 62, 129. 

® Kassner, Arch, Pharm., 1890, 228, 432. 

Lyford, J. Amer, Ghem, Soc , 1907, 29, 1227. 

Meyer, Compt, rend., 1907, 145, 805. 

12 Le CJhatelier, ibid., 1892, 115, 654. 

Boussingault, he. cit. Hildebrand, J, Amer, Ghem. 80 c., 1912, 34, 246. 

Johnston, Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1908, 62, 330. 
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temperature the oxygen pressure will vary with the concentration of 
the solid solution, which will depend on the proportion of barium peroxide 
decomposed. When about one-third of the peroxide has been decom- 
posed the barium peroxide is saturated with barium oxide, and the system 
becomes monovariant owing to the appearance of a second solid solution 
of the two, thus making a fourth phase. The composition of the two 
saturated solid solutions may vary slightly with varying temperature, 
but at constant temperature will remain constant, although the amount 
of the second solution will increase at the expense of the first as the 
proportion of barium peroxide is diminished. The point at which the 
system becomes monovariant depends on the amount of water present, 
and hence on the amount of barium hydroxide which will be formed. 
The system again becomes divariant when about 98 per cent, of the 
peroxide has been decomposed. 

The conditions necessary to produce 100 per cent, barium peroxide 
from barium oxide were studied. Oxygen of definite moisture content, 
which was less than the vapour pressure of barium hydroxide at the 
temperature under consideration, was passed, under slightly more than 
one atmosphere pressure, over barium oxide heated to a definite tem- 
perature in an electric oven. Successive equal samples were acted upon 
for equal times and the product anal3’'sed. Similar experiments were 
carried out with air. The following results were obtained : — 


Temperature, °C. 
Percentage BaOg. 

. 200 

300 

3o0 

400 

500 

600 

700 

750 

800 

900 

usmg oxygen. 
Percentage BaGg, 

. 37 

17-3 

71-1 

96*4 

100 

100 

96-9 

61-9 

18-2 

0-9 

usmg air 


18*2 

. . 

70*4 

69-2 

52 8 

30-9 


5*9 



With sufficient water present to give the vapour pressure of barium 
hydroxide, and sufficient barium oxide to produce the monovariant 
system, the following values for the pressure were obtained and com- 
pared with the values calculated from the equation 

logiop= -6850/T+l*75 logjoT +3-807, 
where T is the absolute temperature and p is expressed in mm. 


Temp., °C. 

Pressure in mm. mercury. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 1 

Aqueous 

Pressure. 

Oxygon 

Pressure. 

540 

2 




618 

18 




655 

41 




697 

91 

93-6 

26*3 

65*4 

737 

193 

191 

47 

141 

794 

479 

483 

98 

378 

835 

871 

893 

139 

718 

853 

1128 

1156 

195 

937 

868 

1401 

1426 

231 

1160 


^ These have been recalcnfated from Hildebrand’s formula; there is apparently an 
error in the original calculations. 
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These are all lower than Le Chateher’s values. The heat oJ‘ eoinbi nation 
of barium oxide and oxygen caleulatcd jrom these results is 18*71 Cal. 
per gram-molecule of peroxide. The disagreement with Bcrthelot’s 
value, 12*1 Cal., seems too large to be accounted for by the formation 
of solid solutions. 

Hydrates of Baiium Peroocide. — Anhydrous barium peroxide com- 
bines with water with the evolution of 9*1 Cal. of heat per gram- 
molceiile.^ The octahyelrate, Ba02.8lT20, in pearl}" plates, is formed,^ 
but the formuhe BaOo.lOH^O and THoO have also been assigned 
to it.^ 

When barium peroxide is obtained by precipitation of barium 
hydroxide solution with hydrogen peroxide, the octahydrate is always 
formed at ordinary temperatures if less than one molecule of hydrogen 
peroxide be present per molecule of hydroxide, and above 60° C. what- 
ever the composition of the solution.^ Jaubert patented a process for 
obtaining hydrated barium peroxide by lixiviating barium sulphide with 
boiling water, cooling to 25°~-30° C.. and adding sodium peroxide in cold 
water. The barium peroxide separates out in scales which may be 
filtered, washed, and pressed.'^ 

The octahydrate effloresces on exposure to air, and carbonate is also 
formed.^ 

Berthelot mentions a monohydrate, heat of hydration 1*4 Cal.,^ but 
it IS probably the peroxyhydrate. 

Barium peroxide may be estimated iodometncally by adding 
potassium iodide to a hydrochloric acid solution of the compound and 
titrating the liberated iodine with thiosulphate,® or by titrating with 
permanganate a hydrochloric acid solution to which a considerable 
quantity of manganous sulphate solution has afterwards been added.® 
A sulphuric acid solution cannot be cm]>loyed, because the precipitated 
sulphate carries with it a large quantity of peroxide wliich escapes 
reaction.^® 

Barium peroxide may be used for bleaching purposes, but its chief 
use is in the production of hydrogen peroxide by decomjiosition with 
an acid. 

Barium Peroxyhydrate. — By the action of hydrogen peroxide on 
the crystallised peroxide, or of more than one equivalent of hydrogen 
peroxide on barium liydroxide, or of hydrogen peroxide and ammonia 
on a barium salt, between 30® and 60® C., barium mono 2 :)eroxyhydrate, 
BaOa.HgOg, is obtained in monoclinic crystals.^^ At room temperature 
it soon becomes yellow without evolution of oxygen. Then oxygen 
begins to escape, and after four or five days, when half the available 

^ Berthelot, Ann, Chim. Phys., 1S80, [5j, 2I, 1{)4. 

® Schdne, Ber., 1873, 6, 1172 ; Schoiie an<l Onsoriefl’, Bfdl. Soc. 1881, [2], 35 , 

107. 

3 Berthelot, Anyi, Chim Phys., 1878. fSJ, 14 , 433 ; 1880, [5], 21 , 154, 159. 

^ Rieaenfeld and Nottebohm, Zeihrh, anorg, Ghem,, 1914, 89 , 405; see also Thenard, 
Ann. Chim. Phys., 1818, [2], 8 , 312. 

Jaubert, J. Soc. Cham. Ind., 1901, 20 , 42, 474. 

® Schone, he. cil. 

’ Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Phy^i., 1880, [5], 21 , 158. 

® Bertrand, Bull. Soc. chwi., 1880, [2], 33 , 148. 

® See Volumetric Estimation of Calcium. 

10 Lob, Ghem. ZeiL, 1906, 30 , 1275 

Riesenfeld and Nottebohm, he. cit ; see also Schone, Bcr., 1873, 6, 1172 ; Annalm, 
1878, 192 , 264. 
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oxygen has gone, the yelloAV colour disappears. At 5()°-60° C. decom- 
position takes place in a minutes. The reaction is probably as 
follows, with the possible intermediate formation of a monohydrate : — 

2 BaO 2 .H 2 O 2 == 2 BaO 2 + 2 H gO -f- O 2 - 

The heat of formation from barium peroxide and hydrogen peroxide 
is 5 1 CalA De Forcrand supposed the compound to have the structural 

,0— OH 

formula Ba<^ ^ 

^0— OH 

By the action of an excess of hydrogen peroxide on a cooled 
barium salt solution and precipitation by ammonia, a diperoxy- 
hydrate, Ba 02 . 2 H 202 . is obtained.^ 

Barium Tetroxide, Ba 04 . — Schone suggested that the yellow 
compound, which is obtained from the monoperox 3 ^hydrate without 
change of composition, probably represents a higher state of oxidation 
than the peroxide.^ Traube and Schulze regard it as a tetroxide, and, 
as in the case of the calcium tetroxide, suppose it to be comparable with 
the polysulphides, thus writing its formula as Ba 02 . 02 .^ They never 
obtained samples containing more than 8 per cent, of tetroxide, but 
these were of a rather intense yellow, indicating that the pure substance 
would probably be very dark. A fairly high temperature is necessary to 
destroy the colour completely. As m the case of calcium tetroxide, no 
other means of oxidation than hydrogen jieroxide can be used. 


BARIUM AND SULPHUR. 

Barium Sulphide, BaS, may be formed by the action of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen on the Iwdroxide at S5° C., with subsequent heating 
in hydrogen at 200 ° C.,^ on barium carbonate at red heat, or, finally, 
on the sulphate at 1200 ° C., in all three cases cooling in hydrogen.'^ 
It may also be obtained by the action of carbon disulphide on barium 
carbonate.® 

BaCO 3 + 2 CS 2 =BaS + SCO + SS . 

Polysulphides are always formed in this case, but may be reduced 
to the sulphide by heating in a current of hydrogen. 

The method employed for the technical production of barium 
sulphide is the reduction of barytes by carbon or reducing gases. The 
sulphide thus formed is the starting-point for the production of all other 
commercial barium compounds. Laboratory tests indicate that a high 
temperature for a short time produces a more satisfactory yield than a 


^ Berthelot, Ann. Ohivi. Phys , 1880, [5], 21, 153 ; see also de Forcrand, Compt rend., 
1900, 130, 778, 834. 

^ de Forcrand, ibid., 716, 

® Riesenfeld and Nottebohni, he cit. 

^ Schone, Annalen, 1878, 192, 283 ; see also Rammelsberg, Ber., 1874, 7, 542 ; de 
Forcrand, Compt rend., 1900, 130, 834. 

® Traube and Schulze, Per., 1921, 54B, 1633. 

® Veley, Trains. GTiem. Soc., 1886, 49, 369. 

’ Sabatier, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1881, [5], 22, 6. 

® Schone, Pogg. Annalen, 1861, H2, 193. 
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low temperature with prolonged heating.^ Good results are obtained 
with 15-16 per cent, of carbon in mutllcs at 1000°~1100° 

Barium sulphide as usually obtained is a greyish wliite amorphous 
powder, but after fusion in the electric furnace it forms cubic crystals 
of density 4 25.^ The heat of formation is 105 2 Cal.® 

On exposure to air it turns yellow. It is not reduced by hydrogen 
at 1200° C., but is readily attacked by halogens and is completely trans- 
formed into the sulphate by oxygen at high temperatures. It is attacked 
by gaseous acids in the cold. Carbon decomposes it at the temperature 
of the electric arc forming the carbide.^ Oxidising agents react with 
incandescence. ^Vhen it is heated in water vapour, hydrogen and 
barium sulphate arc Ibrmed.^ It is attacked by concentrated nitric 
acid with ineandcscenee, and reacts with phosphorus trichloride forming 
barium chloride and phosphorus trisulphide.^ On heating witli an 
equal quantity of barium chloride it forms an 0 ])aquc red niass.'^ 
In general, the crystallised sulphide is less readily attacked than the 
amorphous.^ 

Barium sulphide is readily soluble in water Avith hydrolysis, forming 
the hydroxide and hydrosulphide.® The heat of solution is 7 3 Cal.® 
If the aqueous solution be concentrated in vacuo in the ]3resence of 
free sulphur, a hydrated sulphide, BaS.OlToO, crystallising in hexagonal 
plates, is obtained.^ When sloAvly heated it loses Avater betAveen 100° and 
300° C., and then sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur. 

It is insoluble in alcohol. 

A dark red double barium nickel sulphide, BaS. tNiS has been 
obtained. 

Plwsphorescod Barium Sulphide , — Barium sulphide, under the name 
of Bolognian phosphorus, Avas the first of the alkaline earth sulphides 
in which the property of phosphorescence was observed. The con- 
ditions affecting the phosphorescence of these sulphides haA'c already 
been discussed under calcium sulphide. 

Barium Hydrosulphide, Ba(SH)2, is formed by passing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen into a saturated barium hydroxide solution at 
60°-7()° C., and then cooling, or by dissolving barium sulphide in 
sulphuretted hydrogen Avater. By cA^aporation of the solution in 
vacuo in the cold, or by precipitation Avith alcohol, Avhite, opaque, 
needle-shaped crystals are obtained containing 4 molecules of 
water, Ba(SH) 2 . When heated in hydrogen they lose water and 

a little sulphuretted hydrogen aboA^e 55° C., but Avhen the substance 
is dehydrated its stability is increased. It is only at red heat 

1 Wells, J, iThd. E 7 ig. Chem., 1916, 8, 770; see also Mourlot, Ann, Ghim, Fhys., 1899, 
[7], 17, 517. 

2 Mourlot, he, cit ; Gompt, rend., 1898, 126, 643. 

^ de Bororand, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1911, [8j, 24, 272. 

^ Mourlot, he, cit. ; Gay-Lussac, Ann. Ghim,, 1813, [1], 85, 199. 

^ Regnault, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1836, [2J, 62, 386; Louth, Bull. Soc. chim, 1866, [2], 
5, 249. 

® Baudrimont, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1864, [4], 2, 20. 

’ Bcrthior, ibid., 1830, [2], 43, 310. 

^ Rose, Pogg, Annalen, 1842, 55, 416. 

® Schoue, Pogg. Annalen, 1861, 112, 193. 

Bellucci and BoUucci, Atti B. Aecad. Lincei, 1908, [5], 17, i, 18. 

See Histoxy, 

12 Veley, Trans. GJiem, Boc., 1886, 49, 375 ; F^oher and Raske, Ber., 1908, 41, 894. 

Rose, he. eit. ; see also Berthollet, Ann. Chim., 1798, fl), 25, 241. 

VOL. III. : I. 1^6 
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that sulphuretted h^J^drogen is completely eliminated and barium sidpliide 
formed. 

Solutions of barium hydrosulphide have a considerable partial 
pressure of sulphuretted h^^drogen. Determinations of the solubility 
in water between —15° C. and 100° C. have been made in closed tubes 
to prevent the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen.^ 

Temperature, °C. . . —15 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Grams Ba(SH )2 per 100 

grams solution . . 32 32*6 32-8 34*5 36-2 39*0 43-7 

Barium Polysulphides . — Barium Trisulpliidc, BaSg. is obtained 
by heating barium sulphide with excess of sulphur at a temperature not 
greater than 360° C.^ It forms a yellowish-green mass, fusible at 400° C., 
above which temperature it loses sulphur, but it is only completely trans- 
formed into the monosulphide at dull red heat. In warm water it 
partially dissolves, forming a reddish-yellow solution which has an 
alkaline reaction and is readily oxidised in air.^ 

Barium Tetrasulphide, BaS 4 . — B}^ boiling a mixture of barium 
sulphide and sulphur with water, ^ or by treating sulphur with a saturated 
solution of barium hydrosulphide, « and evaporating, red crystals of 
composition BaS 4 .H 20 or 2 H 2 O separate in the form of rhombic prisms 
of density 3. By boiling a mixture of barium hydroxide, sulphur, and 
water a deep brown liquid is obtained which becomes orange-red on 
cooling. By rapid evaporation, red crystals of BaSj.HgO, mixed with 
sulphur and barium thiosulphate, are formed. The mother liquor con- 
tains barium and sulphur in the proportion BaSg, but this compound is 
probably not obtained in the solid state, ^ the solution depositing the 
tetrasulphide and free sulphur. 

The tetrasulphide is more stable than the trisulphide. When heated, 
it loses sulphur at about 110° C., and water and sulphuretted hydrogen 
above 200° C. At 300° C. it is decomjDosed into the trisulphide and 
sulphate. It dissolves in water to the extent of one part in 2*53 of 
water at 15° C., without decomposition, forming a red solution from 
which the tetrasulphide can be recrystallised. The solution is not 
decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen.® 

By evaporating a solution of the trisulphide, Schone obtained orange- 
red monoclinic crystals showing dichroism, of composition Ba 4 S 7 . 25 H 20 , 
or 24HaO,5 but he expressed doubt as to whether it was a chemical indi- 
vidual or an isomorphous mixture of the mono- and tetra-sulphides. 

No higher polysulphide appears to have been obtained. 

Barium Hydroxyhydrosulphide. — By extracting barium sulphide 
with water a solution containing equal molecular quantities of the 
hydroxide and hydrosulphide is obtained. This is probably a solution 
of a double compound, Ba(OH) 2 .Ba(SH) 2 , or a hydroxyhydrosulphide, 
Ba(OH)(SH). By mixing concentrated solutions of the two constituents 
a compound is precipitated of composition Ba(OH) 2 .Ba(SH) 2 . 10 H 2 O, 
or, regarded as a hydroxyhydrosulphide, Ba(0H)(SH).5H20. The 

1 Teires and Bruckner, Zeitsdh. Elektrochem,, 1920, 26, 13. 

2 Schone, Pogg. Annalen, 1861, 112, 193. 

3 Veley, Trans. Qhem. Soc., 1886, 49, 369. 

^ Guiteau, Compt. rend., 1916, 163, 390. 

* See Geuther, Annalen, 1884, 224, 200. 
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maxinuini yield is obtained when about thirty molecules of the 
hydrosulphide are present to one of the hydroxide.^ The pressure of 
sulphuretted hydrogen over this compound is very small compared with 
that over the hydrosulphide. 

The hydroxyhydrosulphidc may also be formed by the incomplete 
saturation o(‘ barium hydroxide with sulphuretted hydrogen, by passing 
hydrogen tlirougli a solution of the hydrosulphide, or by the action of 
sodium hydroxide on barium hydrosulphidc or sulphide. It is evident 
that the latter cannot be used as a method for the preparation of barium 
h^^droxide. Pure barium hydroxide can never be crystallised from 
solutions obtained by the action of water on barium sulphided 

The composition of solutions in equilibrium with the hydroxy- 
livdrosLilphidc at different temperatures has been determinedd 

Barium Oxy sulphides. —A solution of barium sulphide kept for a 
long tune protected from tlie air deposits oxysiilphides of variable com- 
position.- ]3y the action of sulphurelted hydrogen on barium oxide a 
compound or mixture of composition SBaS.BaO is obtained.^ 

Barium Sulphite, BaSO;^, is precipitated by the action of an 
alkali sulphite on a solution of a soluble barium salt.^ It is also 
formed by the action of sulphur dioxide on a suspension of barium 
hydroxide or carbonate, or of sulphur dioxide on barium oxide at 200°- 
280° It dissolves m sulphurous acid, from which it may be recrystal- 
lised in colourless hexagonal prisms.® By heating the anhydrous salt 
it is decomposed into the sulphide and sulphate.' 

The solubility in water is very small and diminishes with rise of 
temperature, O-OIOTI grm. dissolving in 100 grm. of water at 20° C., 
and 0-00177 at 80° C. The solubility is decreased by cane sugar at the 
lower temperature, but at the higher temperature it is at first 
increased, and then, with increasing concentration of sugar, it is 
decreased.® 

Barium sulphite is soluble in most acids. 

Barium Thiosulphate, BaSgOg, is prepared by mixing hot con- 
centrated solutions of barium chloride and sodium thiosulphate and 
allowing to cool.'* It forms brilliant white crystalline plates of a silvery 
appearance containing 1 molecule of water, which is lost at 100° 

It has a specific* heat of 0*163 and a density of 3-45 at 18° 
When heated out of contact with air it is decomposed into a mixture 
of sulphate, sulphite, and sulphide.^® It is only slightly soluble in water 
and practically insoluble in alcohol. It may be used instead of the 
sodium salt for iodine titrations,^^ 

^ Torres and Bruckner, Zeitsch JiJleklrochem , 1920, 26, 14. 

“ Rose, Pogg, Annalen, IS42, 55, 415. 

Schumann, AnnaUrK 1877, 187, 311. 

^ Fourcroy and Vauquelin, Atm. Chim.^ 1797, [Ij, 24, 250 ; Muspratt, Annalen, 1844, 
50, 273 ; Rohrig, J. pmfd. Chem , 1888, [2], 37, 232. 

^ Bimbaum and Wittich, Ber., 1880, 13, 65i. 

® Rohrig, loc. cit ; see also Muspratt, loc. at. 

^ Forster, Pogg. Armalm, 1868, 133, 94, 228; Mourolo, Gompt. raid., 1898, 126, 420. 

Kogowicz, Zeitsch. Ver. Dent Zucker-Ind., 1905, 596, 938 ; Weisberg, Bull, de 
V Assoc, de Sucre. 1897, 4, 560. 

® Forster, loc. cit. ; Mutmanski, Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 1897, 36, 220. 

Letts, J. Ohetn. 80 c., 1870, 23, 427. 

von Pape, Pogg. Annalen, 1864, 122, 410. 

Clarke, Jahresber., 1877, 43. 

RaiUmelsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 56, 295 ; Rose, ibid., 1831, 21, 440. 

Plimpton and Chorley, Trans. Chetn. 80 c., 1895, 67, 314. 
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A double salt with bismuth, Ba 3 [Bi(S 203 ) 3 ] 2 , regarded as coutaimug 
a complex anion, has been deseribedA 

Barium Dithionate, BaSoO,^, may be obtained by neutralising 
barium hydroxide with dithionic acid, or by the interaction of manganese 
dithionate with barium hydroxide or sulphite. It ciystallises with 
2 molecules of water m hexagonal plates stable in air,^ or with 4 mole- 
cules in crystals similar to heavy spar,^ of density 3*06 at 24*5° C,*' 
It is very soluble, one part dissolving in four parts of water at 
18° C., and in 1*1 parts at 100° C., forming a solution stable at 
ordinary temperatures. It is insoluble in alcohol. When heated it 
decomposes into water, sulphur dioxide, and barium sulphate.® Sodium 
amalgam, and also zinc and hydrochloric acid, reduce it to the 
sulphite.® 

It forms a double salt with barium chloride, BaSaOe.BaClo.lHyO.- 

Barium Trithionate, BaSgO^,, is obtained by neutralising tnthionic 
acid with barium carbonate^ and precipitating by alcohol. It forms 
glistening leaflets of composition BaS20^. 21100.® A little is also formed 
by the action of sulphur cliloride on barium sulphite in suspension 
in water. ^ 

The aqueous solution readily decomposes when heated, forming 
barium sulphate.'® 

Barium Tetrathionate, BaS 40 (,, is obtained in flue needle-shaped 
crystals, containing 2 or 3 molecules of water of crystallisation, by 
the action of tetrathionic acid on an equivalent quantity of barium 
acetate and precipitation with absolute alcohol.'^ It is also formed by the 
action of sulphur dicliloride on sulphurous acid, removal of the chloride 
and sulphate by lead, saturation with barium hydroxide, and precipita- 
tion by alcohol.^^ The crystals lose 1 molecule of water m vacuo.^^ 
W^hen iodine acts upon barium thiosulphate in the presence of a little 
water, or when barium pentathionate spontaneously decomposes, the 
tetrathionate is formed. 

It is decomposed at 100°-110° C., forming barium sulphate, sulphur 
dioxide, and sulphur. The aqueous solution is stable, but the alcoholic 
solution is rapidly decomposed if acid be present, giving barium 
thiosulphate. 

Barium Pentathionate, BaS^Og, is prepared by the neutralisation 
of pentathionic acid by barium carbonate, and precipitation by alcohol,^® 
or by the action of sulphur chloride on barium thiosulphate.® It forms 
small oblong rectangular plates with a truncated corner, containing 2 

1 Hauser, Zeitscli. anorg. Chem,, 1903, 35, 9. 

2 Fook and Kluss, Rer., 1890, 23, 3001. 

^ Welter and Gay-Lussac, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1819, [2], 10, 314. 

4 Heeren, Pogg. Annalen, 1826, 7, 172. 

5 Clarke, Her., 1879, 12,. 1398. 

® Otto, Annalen, 1868, 147, 187. 

y Kessler, Pogg. AnnaUn, 1848, 74, 274. 

Fordos and Gelis, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1848, [3J, 22, 72. 

® 'Spring, Her,, 1873, 6, 1108. 

Pelouze, Ann. Chim. Ph/ys., 1842, [3J, 4, 85. 

FoMos and Gelis, ibid., 1848, [3], 22, 71. 

Le-vi^e, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1881, 39, 72. 

13 Pless^,, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1847, [3], 20, 162 ; Fordos and G41is, loo. ciU 

1* Curtius^and Henkel, J. prakt. Chem., 1888, [2], 37, 137 Lewes, he. cit. 

13 Lenoir, '^nnalen, 1847, 62, 253. 

13 Lenoir, h^\ cit, ; Fordos and G61is, Ann. Chim, Phya,^ 1848, [3], 22, 78. 
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or 3 ' molecules of water. It is less stable than the tetrathionate. 
On being heated l^elow 100° C., barium sulphate, sulphur, and sulphur 
dioxide arc formed. * The water of hydration may be replaced by alcohol, 
the resulting compound being much more stable than the hydrated salt. 
Barium pentathionatc is very soluble in water. When boiled, the solu- 
tion gives sulphur dioxide. IL is readily oxidised by chlorine.**^ 

Barium Sulphate, BaSO,, occurs naturally as the mineral barytes 
or heavy spar. It was the first known of the compounds of barium. It 
c'rystaliises in the rhombic system and is usually white and opaque, 
but it sometimes forms transparent crystals which are colourless, or 
have brownish, greenish, or bluish shades. The finest specimens come 
from the Auvergne, Hungary, Bohemia, and Cumberland. A mono- 
clinic form of the naturally occurring compound found m Quebec has 
been described.^ The mineral barytocelestine is an isomorphous mixture 
of barium and strontium sulphates.’ The water of a chalk well m 
Harrow has been found to contain barium sulphate.''^ 

Barium sulphate may be prepared by the precipitation of a soluble 
barium salt with a soluble sulphate or sulphuric acid. There is no 
action ii‘ ])ure sulphuric acid be ])laccd in contact with anhydrous barium 
oxide, a little water being necessary.^’ S})nng obtained it by com- 
pressing a mixture of sodium sulphate and barium carbonate under 
0000 atmospheres.’ 

The precipitated sulphate is amorphous, or composed of crystals of 
microscopic dimensions. Larger crystals may, however, be obtained 
by very slow precipitation in very dilutx* solutions ; ^ by heating the 
precipitate in a sealed tube with h 3 xlrochloric nvid or sodium bicarbonate 
at 250° C. : ^ by fusion of potassium sulphate with liarium chloride, of 
barium fluoride with calcium sulphate in presence oi‘ potassium chloride 
and sodium chloride, or of barium sulphate with barium chloride at 
1150 ° C., or with sodium sulphate at ] 130° C., which is simply crystallisa- 
tion from a solvent ; and, finally", by evaporation of a sulphuric acid 
solution of barium suljihate at, or a little below, the boiling-point.^^' 

Manross found the density of the crystallised product to be 4*179.^^ 

According to von Weimarn, a substance usually precipitated in the 
crystalline state may be obtained in the colloidal form under conditions 
which diminish the solubility and thus increase the number of centres 
of precipitation.^*' Barium sulphate ma}", therefore, be prepared in a 
colloidal form by jirecipitation from solutions containing methyP® or 

^ Lowes, Tranfi. Cimn, 1881, 39, 72. 
l^ordos and CJeiis, /or. cit, 

•* Lacroix, Oonipt, tmd,^ 1889, 108, 11215; but Dana, A mar, J, ScL, 1890, [3J, 
39> 

^ (Jrahmann, Jahrb Min,, 1920, i, 1. 

^ Bloxam, Ghe)fi. News, 1884, 49, 3. 

^ Kuhlmann, Annaleii, 1838, 27, 22, 

’ Spring, Bull. 80 c. cMm„ 1885, |2j, 44, lOO; 1880, [2), 46, 209. 
de Schulten, Covipt rend., 1903, 136, 1444. 

**(16 Sonar mont, Awn. Chim. Phys., 1851, [3|, 32, 155. 

Manross, Annulcn, 1852, 82, 349. 

Sclieerer and Drcchsel, J. piakt, Vhem , 1873, [2J, 7, 08. 

Cooxier and Fuller, J. Amer. Cliem. 80 c., 1911, 33, 845. 

(laubert, Co-mpt. rend., 1907, 145, 877. 

Manross, he. cit. ; see also Schroder, Pogy. Anmlen, 1869, 106, 226. 
von Weimara, ZeiUch, Ckem. Ind. Koll.^ 1907, 2, 76 ; 1908, 3, 282 ; 1909, 4, 27 ; 
SCO also Ghem, Zentr., 1910, i, 74, 

Neuberg and Neimann, Biochem. Zeitsck.t 1906, i, 166. 
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ethyl alcohol, 1 glycerol, ^ amyl alcohol,^ or an alkaline solution of casein.*^ 
In the latter case crystallisation is probably prevented by the coating 
of the particles of barium sulphate with casein. Colloidal barium 
sulphate is also obtained by precipitating a very concentrated solution 
of barium acetate with aluminium sulphate,^ or \yith magnesium or 
sodium sulphate.® 

The melting-point of barium sulphate is 1580° C., at which tem- 
perature partial decomposition also takes place."^ The specific heat 
increases linearly from 0*1137 at 150° C. to 0*1486 at 1050° C.® 

There is apparently a transition point from jS-BaSO^ to a-BaSO^ on 
heating above 1149° C. Strontium and barium sulphates are completely 
miscible in all proportions in both a- and j8-forms ; barium and calcium 
sulphates are isodiniorphous, but the miscibility is at most 5 gram- 
molecules per cent, of calcium sulphate in barium sulphate.^ 

Barium sulphate alone does not fluoresce under the influence of the 
cathode rays, but will do so if a little bismuth be present.^® 

The effect of reducing agents on barium sulphate has already been 
described.^i By fusion with alkali carbonates, or boiling with solu- 
tions of the latter, it is transformed into the carbonate.^^ This reaction 
was Guldberg and Waage’s classic example in their deduction of the 
law of mass action. When heated with ammonium cliloride, barium 
chloride is formed.^^ 

The solubility of barium sulphate in water is exceedingly small. 
From electrical conductivity determinations Kohlrausch found for 
precipitated barium sulphate 0*0197 milli-equivalents, or 2*30 mgm. 
per litre at 18° C,, and 0*0226 milli-equivalents for the natural barytes.^® 
The higher value for the latter may be due to impurities in the mineral, 
Melcher obtained the following values at different temperatures : — 

Teniperature, °C. . . 18 25 50 100 

Milli-equivalents per litre 0*0190 0*0212 0*0288 0*0334 

By calculation from the change of solubility with temperature the 


^ YogoroKato, Mem. Coll. *Sci. Eng. Kyoto, 1909-1910, 2, 187, see J. Chem. Soc., 1910, 
98, Abs. ii, 850. 

^ Recoura, Gompt. reiid , 1908, 146, 1274. t 

® von Weimam, Zeitsch Chem. Ind. KolL, 1908, 3, 89. 

Feilmann, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1909, 4, 175. 

^ Buchner, Chem, ZeiL, 1893, 17, 878. 

® Sacher, ibid., 1911, 35, 1447. 

^ Doeltz and Mostowitsch, Zettsch. anorg. Chem., 1907, 54> 146 ; see also Boussingault, 
Chim, Phys., 1867, [4], 12, 424. By extrapolation from the freezing-point curves 
of barium sulphate and sodium sulphate a melting-point 1345® C. is indicated, see Oalcagni, 
Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1912, [4], 21, i, 483. 

® Laschtschenko, J. Rnss, Phys. Chem. Soc., 1910, 42, 1604. 

® Grahmann, Jahrb. Min., 1920, i, 1. 

de Boisbaudran, Gompt. rend., 1886, 103, 629. 

See Oxide and vSulphide. 

“ jieyerhofEer, ZeitsOi. physikal Chem., 1901, 38, 316; Parker, Trans. Chem. 80 c., 
1918, 1 13, 396. 

13 Dulong, Ann. Okim., 1812, f]], 82, 276; Rose, Jahresber., 1855, 273; Malaguti, 
Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1857, [3], 51, 340, Guldberg and Waage, Ostuxdd’s Klasa., No. 104, 
pp. 32 et seq. (Engelmann), 1899. 

Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 74, 569. 

Kohlrausch, ZeitscK physikal. Chem, 1908, 64, 162; see also Holleman, ibid., 1893, 
X2, 130. 

Melcher, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1910, 32, 55. 
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heat of solution is —6-0 Cal A Thomsen, from preeipitatiou data, 
deduced the value —5*580 Cal.^ 

Higher values for the solubility ha\x been obtained owing to super- 
saturation A According to Hulett, the solubility depends on the size of 
the solid particles in equilibrium with the solution. By grinding so 
finely that the diameter of a particle is less than 0*001 mm., the solubility 
may reach 4*15 mgm., or 0*0855 milli-equivalcnts per litre at 25° C., or 
with barytes 6*18 mgin.^ 

The solubilit}’^ is reduced by salts with a common ion, including sul- 
phuric acid if dilute.^ Otlier salts ^ and acids increase it. The effect 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids is shown in the following table : — 


G c. containing 

1 milli- equivalent 
of Aeid. 

Increase in Solubility at 20® C. m mgm. 
BaS 04 per milli-ot|ui valent of Acid 

R (1 

HNO 3 

0 2 

0 017 

0 048 

0 5 

0055 

0 084 

1 

0 088 

0-106 

2 

0*1 80 

0-137 


The solubility is in(*reascd in 40 per cent, hydrobromic and hydriodic 
acids,^ and in mcta])hosphoric acid solutions^ Barium sulphate is very 
soluble in concentrated sidphuric acid,^“ and also to a considerable extent 
in hydrogen peroxide The latter fact has a bearing on the preparation 
of hydrogen peroxide. 

Owing to its insolubility barium sulphate is used in quantitative 
analysis for the estimation of barium or sulphate, and the conditions 
necessary for satisfactory precipitation have been studied by numerous 
investigators. The chief sources of error are naturally the increased 
solubility of the precipitate due to the presence of other substances in 
solution, and the adsorption of foreign substances by the i^recipitated 
sulphate.^‘-^ 

Barium sulphate has the power of precipitating colloidal solutions, 
for example colloidal gold or arsenious sulphide. The action is 
mechanical.^^ 

Barium sulphate alone, on account of its slight solubility, does not 

^ Melchor, */. Amer. Chtm. Soc., 1910, 32, 55. 

^ Thomsen, Thermochemistry (Longmans, Green & Ou.), 1908, pp. 117, 118, 323. 

^ Fresenius and Hintz, ZeitscK anal, Chem,, 1890, 35, 170 ; see Kuster, ZeiUch, anorg, 
Chem., 1896, 12, 261. 

^ Hulett, Zeitsch. pkysihal. Chem., 1901, 37, 396 ; 1904, 47, 357. 

^ Karaoglanow, Zeitsch. anal, Chem., 1917, 56, 225. 

® Fraps, Amer. Chem. J., 1902, 27, 288 ; Erdmann, J. prakt. Chem., 1858, [1], 75, 214 ; 
Gutkowsky, Ber., 1872, 5, 330 ; Karaoglanow, loc. cit. 

^ Ostwald and Banthisch, J. prakt. Chem., 1884, [2], 29, 52. 

8 Haslam, Chem, News„ 1886, 53, 87. 

® Erdmann, he. cit. ; Scheerer, J. prakt. Chem., 1858, [1), 75» 

See Acid Sulphates. 

Gawalowski, Chem. Zentr., 1906, li, 7. 

See Quantitative Estimation of Barium. 

Vanmo, Ber., 1902, 35, 662 ; Vanino and Hartl, ibid., 1904, 37, 3620. 
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go through the same setting and hardening process as calcium sulphate, 
but hardening may be effected hy mixing linely diA^ided barytes with a 
10 per cent, solution of aluminium, iron, or magnesium chloride, which 
acts by increasing the solubility.^ 

According to Tingle - there are three hydrates of barium sulpliatc : 
10 BaSO 4 .H 2 O, separating from a hot neutral solution ; 10 BaSO 4 . 2 HoO, 
from a hot acid solution ; and 10 BaSO 4 . 4 H 2 O, from a cold acid solution. 

Barium sulphate is used in the production of permanent Avhile and 
lithopone, and also for glazing and weighting paper. 

Several double salts are known, for example BaS 04 .SbS 04 . 6 H 20 ,^ 
2 BaS 04 . 3 TiS 04,4 and BaS 04 .Sn(S 04 ) 2 . 3 H 20 .^ The freezing-point curve 
of mixtures of barium and sodium sulphates apparently indicates the 
existence of the compound BaS 04 . 6 Na 2 S 04 , but it has not been isolated, 
and, from the form of the curve, it is very easity dissociated.® 

Acid Barium Sulphates. — Barium sulphate dissolves in hot con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, forming a golden-yellow solution which deposits 
doubly refracting, needle-like crystals of Ban 2 (S 04 ) , on cooling."^ It is 
readily decomposed by excess of Avater, but in presence of a small 
quantity of water it forms BaH 2 (S 04 ) 2 . 2 ll 20 , Avhich sets to a hard 
mass if kept in a desiccator.^ The same hydrate is obtained in crys- 
talline needles by exposing the solution to the air.‘* A second hydrate, 
BaH 2 (S 04 ) 2 .H 26 , has also been isolated.^® The anhydrous compound 
is decomposed at about 160° C,, gmng barium sulphate. 

When examining the solubility of barium sulphate in sulphuric acid 
at low temperatures, Kendall and DaAudson isolated the com]iound 
BaSO4.3H2SO4.11 


Solid phase, sulphuric 

acid 

■— 





Temperature, °C. . 10*4 
Molecules per cent. 

9*1 

6*6 

2*8 

-3*2 

- 6*6 

-7*3 

BaS 04 . . 0 

0*05 

2*12 

3*50 

5*16 

6*50 

6*70 

Solid phase, BaS 0 i, 3 H 2 S 04 

: — 





Temperature, °C. . 
Molecules per cent. 

5*7 

9*3 

12*1 

10*0 

21*5 

23*0 

BaS 04 

6*70 

7*05 

7*3() 

8*09 

8*28 

8*59 


Solutions containing 8 - 8*6 molecular percentage of barium sulphate 
deposited, on long standing, crystals which did not redissolve at 25° C., 
and which may have been BaH 2 (S 04 ) 2 . The compound BaS 04 . 3 H 2 S 04 
must, therefore, be considered as a metastable phase in this region. 

By passing an electric current through a solution of barium sulphate 
in sulphuric acid it is found that barium migrates to the anode, indicating 

1 Rohland, Zeitsch anorg Chem., 1904, 38 , 311. 

® Tingle, «7. Boc, Oliem. Ind., 1918, 37 , 275R. 

3 KiiSl, Zeitsch. morg. Chem.t 1907, 54 , 256. 

^ Weinland and Ktihl, ibid., 1907, 54 , 253. 

^ Weinland and Kuhl, Ber., 1906, 39 , 2951. 

® Galcagni, Atti R, Accad. lAncei, 1912, [4], 21 , i, 483. 

Rohland, Zeitsch, anorg. Ghem., 1910, 66 , 206 ; see also Garside, Ohem. News, 1875, 
31 , 245 ; Schultz, Pogg. Annalen, 1868, 133 , 137 ; Berzelius, Annalen, 1843, 46 , 250. 

® Rohland, loc. cit. 

® Schnltz, he. cit ; Berzelius, he, cit. 

Volchonsky, J, Buss. Pliys. Gkewi. Boc,, 1910, 43 , 1180. 

Kendall and Bavidson, J. Atner. Ghem. 80 c., 1921, 43 , 979 . 
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that barium hydrogeu sulphate is probably to be regarded as a eomplex 
acid of the ronuula ir 2 [Ba(S() 

The existeuee of a c*oinplex aeuh n.Ba 5 (SO forming barium, 
strontium, ealeiunu and potassium salts also appears to be possible.- 

Barium Pyrosulphate, BaSoO., may be formed by the action of 
fuming sul])hurie acad on barium sulphate at loO"' by the action of 
excess of ehlorosulplionie acid on barium siiljihate, 

BaSOi+SO^IICl-^BaS^O^+IICl,^ 

or by heating together sulplmr trioxide and barium sulpliatc in a 
closed tube.‘^ 

Barium pyrosuljiliate absorbs moisture on ex})osure to air and reacts 
vigorously with water. ^ Tt does not melt v^hen licated, but decomposes 
at a low red lieat.'^ 

Barium Persulphate, BaSoO„, may be obtained in solution by the 
action of persulphurie aeid on barium hydroxide. It can be prepared 
by grinding solid liarium liydroxide into a'paste with a saturated aqueous 
solution of ammonium persul])]iaie, driving ol‘t‘ most of the ammonia 
by a eurrenl ol air, and tlie rest in vacuo over sulphuric acid, and remo\ - 
ing excess- of baryta with carbon dioxide. On evaporating the filtrate 
in vacuo, small, transparent, non-deliquescent, monoeliiue prisms of com- 
position BaSoO,;;. l-HoO are obtained. 

At 0° loi) ])arts of water dissolve 52*2 parts of crystallised salt. 
The solubility increases rapidly with temperature, but supersaturated 
solutions are easily obtained. Tlie solution gradually decomposes and 
precipitates barium suljiliate, especially if heated. * The solid salt is 
best preserved in a moist atmosphere, but lieat at once decomposes it. 

By treatment with absolute alcohol the mouohydrate, BaSgOyHaO, 
is formed. It cannot bo further dehydrated without decomposition. 
The salt has the oxidising properties of the persiilphates.® 


BARIUM AND SELENIUM. 

Barium Selenide, BaSe, may be jirejiarcd by the reduction of 
barium selenate by hydrogen at 500° C.,*’ or by heating selenium with 
barium oxide or earhoiiatc.'^ It forms a white powder whi(»h is yellow 
when hot. If heated too strongly it Jx^eomes red, due to the separation 
of free selenium. It is readily oxidised in tJie air, and excess of bromine 
water rapidly transforms it into selenate. 

The molecular heat of formation is 61*0 f Cal.^ 

Like the other alkaline earth selcnides, barium selenide may be 
obtained in a phosphorescent state. 

^ Hioaenfcld and Feld, Zcitsch. Ekktwcficm,^ 1020, 26, 280; Moyer and Fnedrich, 
ZeiUch. physikal. Ghem., 1922, loi, 408. 

® BalarefT, ZHtsch, amnj. Ohem,, 1022, 123, 00. 

fSchultz-Mlack, Ber., 1871, 4, 111, 

^ Schulzo, ibid., 1884, 17, 2705. 

Marshall, Tram. Ghem. Boc., 1801, 59, 779. 

^ Fabre, Ann. Ghim. Pkijs,, 1887, [0), 10, 517 ; hJeiiglein and Roth, Z&itscK anorg^ 
Ghem., 1923, 126, 227, 

^ Ivittlemann, Ann. Fhyaik, 1915, [4|, 46, 177, 

“ do Forcrand, Ayin. GMin. Phijn., 1911, [8], 24, 272 ; see also Fabre, he. cit 

^ Pauli, Ann. l^hjatk, 1912, [4J, 38, 870 ; Kittlemann, he, cit. ; see Calcium Selenide. 
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Barium Selenite, BaSe 03 , is obtained by precipitation from solu- 
tions of barium nitrate and sodium seleniteA Stable, microscopic, 
prismatic ciystals are formed, containing 1 molecule of water, 
BaSeOg.HgO.- 

An acid salt, BaScgOs, is obtained by evaporating a solution of barium 
carbonate in excess of selenious acid. It is only slightly soluble.^ 

Barium Selenate, BaSeO^, is obtained by precipitating a solution 
of a barium salt with selenic acid or an alkali selenate, or by fusion 
of an alkali selenate with a mixture of sodium and barium chlorides.^ 
By the latter method orthorhombic prisms, isomorphous with barium 
sulphate, and of density 4*75, are formed. They are usually colourless, 
but may have a sky-blue tint, and the coloured crystals show pleochroism. 

The precipitated salt has a density of 4*67 at 22 ° C.^ It adsorbs 
foreipi salts in its formation even more readily than barium sulphate,® 
making it difficult to determine selenic acid by barium. It is more 
soluble in water than barium sulphate, a litre of the solution saturated 
at 25° C. containing 82-49 mgm. of barium selenate.® When strongly 
heated it is completel}^ converted into barium selenite. Reduction to 
selenite, accompanied by the evolution of chlorine, takes place when the 
salt is boiled with hydrochloric acid. 

Acid Barium Selenate, BaSe 04 .H 2 S 04 , has been obtained 
similarly to the acid sulphate by dissolving barium selenate in selenic 
acid. By electrolytic transport it can be caused to crystallise round 
the anode, and so it is probably to be regarded as barium selenic acid, 
H 2 [Ba(Se 04 ) 2 ]. A concentrated solution of selenic acid saturated with 
barium selenate also deposits crystals of barium selenic acid."^ 


BARIUM AND TELLURIUM. 

Barium Telluride. — An impure telluride is obtained by reducing 
barium tellurate with hydrogen above 310° C.® 

Barium Tellurite, BaTeOg, may be obtained as a voluminous 
white precipitate from dilute solutions of an alkali tellurite and barium 
chloride. It always contains an amount of the latter which varies with 
the proportions used. With excess of barium chloride the precipitate 
may have the composition 8 BaTeO 3 . 5 BaCl 2 . 4 H 2 O, and with equivalent 
quantities of the two salts, 20 BaTeO 3 .|BaCl 2 . 20 H 2 O.^ 

It may also be prepared by fusing together tellurium oxide and 
barium carbonate. Carbon dioxide is driven off and a yellow liquid 
formed which gives a colourless crystalline mass on cooling. 

By fusion at incipient red heat an acid salt may be obtained as 
a clear colourless glass. The same compound is also formed as a 

^ Nilson, Bull. Soc. chim., 1874, [2], 21 , 253. 

2 But see Muspratt, Ghem. Soc,, 1850, 2 , 60, 

^ Michel, Cornet, rend,, 1888, 106 , 878. 

* Schafarik, J. OJiem,, 1863, 90 , 12 

s Metzner, Ann. Gh%m. Phys., 1898, [ 7 ], 15 , 225. 

® Meyer and Friedrich, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102 , 369 ; see also Pettersson, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem.> 1873, 12 , 287. 

’ Meyer and Friedrich, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1922, loi, 498. 

® Henglein and Roth, Zeitsch, anorg. Ghem., 1923, 126 , 227. 

® Lenher and Wolesensky, /. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1913, 35 , 718. 
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voluminous llocoulcnt prccijutatc by the action of very dilute nitric acid 
on the neutral saltd 

Barium Tellurate, BaTeO^ is lorined as a \'oluminoiis precipitate 
by mixino' solutions of barium chloride and a neiilral tellurate. It is 
only shglitly soluble in cold water, but is mueli more soluble m hot, and 
very soluble in nitric acid. It contains 8 molecules of water which it 
loses above 200'' Cd The density of tlie hydrated salt is 4-48 at 16° C., 
and of the anhydrous salt l**2.^ 

An acid salt, BallolcoOj^, W’liich is more soluble than the neutral 
salt and is decomposed by w’ater, is also known, as wcW as a salt con- 
taining four equivalents of acid to one of bariumd 


BARIUM AND CHROMIUM. 

Barium Chromite, BaCr^Oj, is obtained as a dense green crystal- 
line powxler hy heating a mixture of potassium diehromate and barium 
chloride to redness.*^ l^y lieating together ehronmim sesquioxide and 
barium oxide in the electric furnace a polychromitc, BaO-lCrgOg, is 
produced, even wdien excess of Iiaiyta is present. It forms a greenish- 
brown pow'dcr of density 5*4 at 15° Cd 

Barium Chromate, BaCrOj, is obtained as a pale yellow powder 
of density 4-8- 1-5^ by ])reeipitation from solutions of a chromate and 
a soluble barium salt.<’ It can be prepared in the form of rhombic 
crystals, isomorjihous with barium sulphate and of density 4-6, by 
fusing sodium and ])otassium chromates wdth barium ehlorided 

Barium eliromate is stable at red heat, and for that reason has been 
employed in painting porcelain. It is practically insoluble in acetic 
acid, but is rcadil}’' dissolN'cd by hydrochloric, nitric, and chromic acids. 
It is decomposed by sulphuric acid and by a hot solution of sodium 
carbonate. In the latter ease a delinitc equilibrium point, between 
barium chromate and sodium carbonate on the one hand, and barium 
carbonate and sodium chromate on the other, is reached.® 

The solubility has been determined by electrical conductivity 
methods.*^ 

Temperature, °C. . -0-88 16*07 17*42 18 28*08 

Mgm. BaUrOj per 

litre . . . 2*0 1 8*87 8*48 8*52 1*86 

Milli-equiv. per litre 0*0161 0*0266 0*0275 0*0278 0*0344 

Barium chromate is soluble in molten sodium nitrate.^^* 

By precipitation from <‘oncentrated solutions a barium potassium 

‘ Berzehufl, Ami. Ohim. Phya., 1S35, [2J, 58, 257. 

Clarke, Jahrefiber,, 1877, 43. 

‘‘ Gerber, Bull. Soc. chim., 1877, [2J, 27, 435. 

^ Dufau, A7in. Clmn. Phys., 1897, [7], 12, 257. 

^ Sekafarik, J. prakt. Ohem,, 1863, 90, 1 ; Schroder, Annalenf 1874, 172, 278* 

Moixis, Annalen^ 1882, 213, 253 ; Khroustschojff and Martinolf, Ann. Ghim. Phys. 
1887, [6], II, 234. 

’ Bourgeois, Go^npt. rend., 1879, 88, 382. 

“ Rose, Pogg. Annalen^ 1856, 95, 426; Malaguii, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1857, [3], 51, 
336. 

® Kohlranscli, Zeiiscli. phyHkal. Chem., 1908, 64, 157 ; see also Meschezerski, Zdtach. 
anal. Clem., 1882, 21, 390 ; 3h:esemus, ibid., 1890, 29, 413 ; Waddell, Analyst, 1918, 
43, 287, who all obtain higher values. 

Guthne, Trans. Ghem, Soc., 1885, 47, 94. 
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chromate, EaCr04.K2Cr04,^ and a barium ammonium chrcmiatc, 
BaCr04.(NH4)oCT04,“ may be obtained. 

Barium Dichromate, BaGr^O,, is obtained b}^ heating together 
solid chromic acid and moist, freshly precipitated barium chromate 
mixed with potassium chromate and potassium diehromate,^ or by 
boiling freshly precipitated barium elxromalc with chromic acid and 
nitric acid,'^ or, hiially, by deeomjiosing the chromate A\uth dilute sul- 
phuric acid.° It crystallises m slender, yellowish-brown, rhombic 
prisms as BaCr207.2H20, the 2 molecules oi‘ water being lost at about 
100 ° C.® Barium dichromatc is deconijiosed b>^ water, giving the 
chromate. 

Barium Potassium Trichromate, 2BaGr30io K2Gr30]o.H20, 

has been obtained as a very hygroscopic com]iound readily decomposed 
by water. 5 

Barium Ghlorochromate, Ba(Gr03Gl)2.4GH3G00H.2H20, has 

been obtained by the action of chromyl chloride on barium chromate in 
the presence of acetic acid.’ It is an unstable compound crystallising 
in yellow plates. In dry air it gu cs up acetic acid and chromyl c'liloride, 
and it is also decomposed by water. By treating the mother liquors 
from the above prcjxa ration with hydrochloric acid a compound, 
BaCl(Cr03Cl), is obtained, and if the acid is dilute the compound con- 
tains 2 molecules of water and forms golden-yellow, hygroscopic needles. 

Barium Perchromate, BaGrOg. — By treating chromic acid with 
an excess of hydrogen peroxide and decomposing the licpiid obtained 
by cooled barium hydroxide solution, a very unstable, jialc yellow- 
coloured precipitate of the perchromate is obtained. It may be washed 
by decantation and dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo. It is detonated 
by heat or shock. With dilute sulphuric acid it turns blue and gives 
up oxygen.® 


BARIUM AND MOLYBDENUM. 

Barium Molybdate, BaMo04, is obtained as a fine white crystalline 
powder by precipitating barium chloride with neutral sodium molybdate, 
or with an ammoniacal solution of ammonium molybdate.^® It may be 
obtained in long needles by heating sodium molybdate with a mixture 
of sodium mid barium chlorides.^^ The density is 4-659 at 17 - 5 ° 

The solubility in water is not very great, one part dissolving in 17,200 
parts of water at 23 ° C., but it is increased by ammoniimi niti’ate, and 
the salt is readily soluble in acids.® 

A number ot acid salts of varying degrees of complexity, containing 
up to nine equivalents of molybdic acid for each equivalent of barium, 

1 Groger, Zeitsck, amrg. Cham,, 1907, 54, 185; Barrc, CompL rend., 1914, 158, 495. 

- Groger, ZeiUck. anorg. Chem., 1908, 58, 412. 

\ ® Autenneth, Bar., 1902, 35, 2062. 

Mayer, ibid., 1903, 36, 1742; see also 2ettnow, Poug. Atmaltn, 1872, 145, 167; 
Baihr, J. praU. Chem., 1853, [IJ, 60, 60. 

^S^ahr, loc. cit. 

^ i^is and Rayman, Ber., 1880, 13, 340. 

’ Pratoius, Anrtakn, 1880, 201, 19. 

“ PechaSs^, Oompt. rend., 1891, 113, 39. 

^ Smith IjHd Bradbury, Ber., 1891, 24, 2930. 

SvanberS and Struve, Anmlea, 1848, 68, 298 ; J. pra/cL Ohem., 1848, 111, 44, 257. 

“ Schultze7V^’*^^®’*’» ^26, 49, 

12 Clarke and^arsh, Amer. J. Sci., 1877, [3J, 14, 281. 
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liavc been ol)tauiedA There arc also various com 2 :)lex salts — ^with iodic ^ 
and i)criodie acids, \Mtli inetaphosphdric ami arsenious acids/* with 
arsenic acid,’ and with tixalic acid.'* A barium thiomolybdatc has 
been mentioned.' 

Barium Permolybdate, Ba(MoO,)2.2H20, is precipitated in the 
form oi‘ yellow, mieroseopie, octaliedral crystals by the action of 
ammonium permolybdate on barium chloride, or of hydrogen peroxide 
on barium dimolybdate at 80^ U.^ No precipitate is obtained in the 
cold. When heated the <.‘rvstals become wdiite, and w^ater and oxygen 
are given off leaving a residue of barium dimolybdate. 

A complex eomjionnd wath oxalic acid has been described.® 


BARIUM AND TUNGSTEN. 

Barium Tungstate, ]BaW 04 , is obtained as a heavy wdiite precipi- 
tate from hot solutions ol' sodium tungstate and barium chloride. This 
method has been suggested for the estimation oj‘ tungsten.**' The salt 
can also be prejiarcd by Rising sodium tungstate wnth barium and 
sodium chlorides,*^ wlien it forms quadratic oetahedra*^^ of density 6-35 
at 20° C.*" The precipitated salt is hydrated, the amount of water 
present depending on the method of ]ireparation. A gelatinous com- 
pound with t molecules of w^atcr has been obtained, and a crystalline 
one with 2 molecules,** and still other variations have been mentioned. 

Barium tungstate is more soluble in ammonium nitrate solutions 
than in pure water, and is decomposed by acids with the separation 
of yellow tungstic acid.*^ Its employment in painting has been 
suggested, 

Numerous acid tungstates have been described,*-'^ including paratung- 
states and metatungstates. 

^ Svanberg and Struve, loc cit ; Ullik, Amialen, 1867, 144, .336 ; Bailhache, Compt. 
reiid., 1901, 133, 1212 ; Junius, Zeitsch. anorg, Ghem., 1905, 46, 433 ; Wempo, ibid.f 1912, 
78, 320 ; llofeenhciin and Felix, ibid,^ 1913, 79, 292 ; Mawrow and Nikolaw, ibid., 
1915, 92, 141. 

2 ('liretien, Com.pt. re)id., 189(>, 123, 178. 

Blomstrand, Zeitsch. amrg. Chem.,^ 1892, i, 10. 

* Gibbs, Jahresber., 1885, 527. 

’'■* Weinland and Soinnior, ZeiUch. miorg. Ghem., 1897, 15, 42; Pufahl, Ber.^ 1884, 17, 
217 

** Pechard, Compt rend.^ 1889, 108, 1052 ; Itzig, Zeitsch. anorg, Ghem., 1899, 21, 16. 

Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen^ 1826, 7, 261, 

Pechard, Compt. lend., 1892, 114, 1358 ; Ann. Chim. Phijs.y 1893, [6], 28, 557 ; see 
also Barwald, Ghem. Zenir,, 1885, 424. 

® Mazzucchelli, Atti jB. Accad Lincei, 1907, [5], 16, i, 963. 

Smith and Bradbury, loc. cit ; sec also Zettnow. Pogg. Annalen, 1867, 130, 16, 240 ; 
Scheibler, J. prakt Ghem., 1861, [1], 83, 273 ; Lofort, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1878, [5], 15, 
321 ; Anthon, J. praht. Ghem.y 1836, flX 9, 337. 

Geuther and Forsberg, Annaleny 1861, 120, 272. 

Michel, Bull. 80C. fran^. Min , 1879, 2, 142. 

Zambonini, Zeitsch. Kryst Min.y 1905, 41, 61. 

Pechard, Compt. roid., 1889, 108, 1167 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1891, [6], 22, 202. 

Smith and Bradbuiy, he. cit 

Sacc, Cmnpt. rend., 1869, 68, 310. 

Lefort, he. cit ; Ann. Ghvm. Phys,, 1879, [5), 17, 476; Scheibler, J. prakt Ghem., 
1860, [1], 80, 204 ; 1861, [1], 83, 273 ; Lotz, Anmlen, 1864, 91, 60 ; Ann. Ghim. Phys,, 
1865, [3], 43, 246 ; von ICnorre, Ber„ 1885, 18, 326 ; Zettnow, loc. cit ; Wyrouboff, 
Bull. 8oc,frang. Mm., 1892, 15, 63 ; Copaux, Ann. CMm. Phys,, 1909, [8]. 17, 217 ; Zeitsch, 
morg. Ghem.t 1912, 74, 351. 
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A number of complex compounds, tluo-, phosplio-, arseno-, boro-, 
silico-, and vanadio-tungstates are known, and also a number of double 
salts with the alkalies and ammonia.* 

A barium tungsten bronze, Ba0.\V02.4W03, has been prepared by 
reducing barium paratungstate with hydrogen at red heat,^ and there 
are also barium alkali compounds similar to the calcium and strontium 
alkali bronzes.'^ 


BARIUM AND URANIUM. 

Barium Uranate, BaUOi, may be obtained by fusing green oxide 
of uranium with barium chloride. It forms brilliant yellow ciystals, 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid.'* 

Barium Diuranate, BaUsO,, may be obtained by calcining the 
double barium uranyl acetate or precipitating it with barium lydroxide,’^ 
or by heating green uranium oxide with baiium chlorate.** By crystal- 
lisation from solution in fused barium or sodium chloride it is obtained 
in yellowish-green leaflets. 

A hydrated uranate is obtained as a yellow precipitate by the addi- 
tion of ammonia to a mixture of barium chloride and uranyl nitrate 
solutions, or by precipitating uranyl nitrate with excess of barium 
hydroxide solution. 

Barium Peruranate. — By precipitating sodium peruranate with 
barium chloride, an orange-coloured crystalline powder of composition 
(Ba02)2U04.8H.20 is obtained.^ If ammonium peruranate be used 
instead of the sodium compound, a yellow flocculent precipitate, 
Ba02(U04)2.9H20, is formed. Both are decomposed by carbon dioxide, 
forming hydrogen peroxide, barium carbonate, and uranium tetroxide."^ 


BARIUM AND NITROGEN. 

Barium Nitride, BugN.^. — As in the case of the other alkaline 
earths, an impure barium nitride was first obtained by heating barium 
amalgam in a current of nitrogen when the mercury distils off, leaving, 
in general, a fused compact mass with a crystalline fracture, but some- 
times yellowish needles.® Metallic barium absorbs nitrogen at 260°-600° C. 
to form the nitride.^ It may also be formed as a voluminous yellow 
powder, along with ammonia, by heating the amide, Ba(NH3)2, to above 
650° or in vacuo at 400°--450° The reaction is reversible. 

Barium nitride is an orange-yellow solid, fusible above 1000° C. and 
slightly volatile. With water, barium hydroxide and ammonia are 

^ Copaux, he, cit. ; Gibbs, Jahresher.^ 1885, 527 ; Pechard, Ann, Ghim. Phys,y 1891, [6], 
22, 194; Klein, ibid,, 1883, [5], 28, 350; see also Moissan, Traite de Ckimte Minerale 
(Masson et Cie), 1905, vol. iv. 

2 Hallopeau, These, Paris, 1899, No. 1006, p. 32. 

® Engels, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem,, 1903, 37, 125. 

^ Ditte, Compt. rend,, 1882, 95, 988, 

® Wertheim, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1844, [3], ii, 59 

® Melikoff and Pissarjewsky, Ber., 1897, 30, 2902. 

’ Melikoff and Pissarjewsky, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1898, 18, 59. 

® Mai^uenne, Gompi. rend., 1892, 114, 25, 220 ; Bull Soc, cUm., 1892, [3], 7, 366; Ann, 
Qh%m. Phys,, 1893, [6], 29, 219 ; see also Wolk, Bull. Soc. cMm,, 1910, [4], 7, 830. 

® Dafert and Miklanz, Monatsk, 1913, 34, 1685. 

Mentrel, Gompt rend., 1902, 135, 740. 

Guntz and Mentrel, Bull. Soc. chim., 1903, [3], 29, 578. 
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formed. At red heat it reacts energetically with carbon monoxide, giving 
barium hydroxide and cyanide. Maqiienne suggests that nitride forma"^ 
tion precedes that of the cyanide in the production of the latter.^ 

When hydrogen is passed over the nitride at 300° C. the hydride is 
formed and nitrogen liberated, ammonia being also evolved, especially 
if the temperature be raised. As tlic hydride may again be converted 
into the nitride by heating in mtrogeii, these reactions might form the 
basis of a method for the synthesis of ammonia.- 
The molecular heat of formation is 149* -I Cal.'^ 

Barium Azide, Ba(N 3 ) 2 , may be prepared by the action of hydra- 
zoic acid on barium hydroxide, or of a boiling solution of ammonium 
azide on the freshly precipitated hydroxide.^' Tliere is, apparently, 
always too little barium ]iresent in the salt jireparcd by the second 
method.''* It forms triclinie crystals containing ] molecule of water,** 
which is removed by drying over sulphuric acid." 

Barium azide is not hygroscopic, and it is less soluble in water than 
the corresponding eahdum and strontium salts, 100 parts of water dis- 
solving 12*5 parts of the salt at 0 ° U. and 17*3 parts at 17° C. Only 
0*0172 part dissolves in 100 parts oJ‘ alcohol at 10 ° C. The aqueous 
solution is very stabk* and does not lose hydrazoic acid when heated.® 
The dr}^ salt is exploded by heat, but not by shock, depositing a 
black powder ol* linely divided barium. The cx]ilosion temperature is 
225° C'.’‘ \yhen tlic salt is carefully heated in vacuo evolution of 
nitrogen begins at 100 ° C., and will then continue at 120 ° 

Barium Ammonium, Barium Hexammoniate, Ba(NH 3 ) 6 , is 
obtained as a red, bronze-like solid by passing ammonia over metallic 
barium below 28° At —23° U. a blue solution of the compound in 
liquid amiuoma is formed, and at —50° C. a second liquid phase 
separates.^^ Below —15° C\ barium ammonium is stable. At higher 
temperatures it dcconqioscs to form the amidc.i^ The following values 
have been found for the dissociation pressure of ammonia at different 
temperatures : 13 mm. at —25° C'., 50 mm. at —3° C., and 60 mm. at 
0 ° The heat of formation oi’ barium hexammoniate from barium 
and ammonia is 9*68 Cal.^- Barium ammonium inllaines sjiontaneously 
in the air and reacts violently witli \vater. It alisorbs oxygen giving 'a 
mixture of liarium peroxide and oxide. With nitric oxide it forms 
barium hyponitrite, and with carbon monoxide, barium carbonyl. 

Barium ammonium may also be obtained by dissoh ing a GO per cent, 
barium amalgam in liquid ammonia. 

’ Maquenne, lor, riL 

^ Dafert and MiklauK, Monutsh,, 1913, 34, IdSo. 

** (xuntz and Mentrel, Bnlh Boc. rhint,, 19U3, |3], 29, fj78. 

^ (Vriius, Bcr , 1890, 23, 3032 ; Gurlius and Kiswmi, J. pmH Chem,, 1898, [2], 58, 287 ; 
Dennis and Biinediet, ZviUck. anortj. Chern,, 1 898, 17, 22 ; J. Aimr, CJiem, <Sfoc., 1898, 20, 225 ; 
Dennis and Browne, ibid., 1904, 26, 002 ; Zeitach, anonj, Chem., 1904,40, 97. 

'* Curtins and Hissom, he, cit. 

Uenms and iiciK'dict, lor, nt. 

' Dennis and Browne, he. eit 

^ Curtins and llissom, lor. cit. ; bnt see Dennis and Benedict, he. cit. 

Hitch, J. Amer. Chem. Bor., 1918, 40, 1203. 152° C, has also been given as the 

explosion temperature, Wohler and Martin, ZdUch. angeir Uhem,, 1917, 30, 33. 

Tiede, Ber„ 1910, 49, 1742. 

Mentrel, Compt rend,, 1902, 13S, 740. 

Blitz and Hiittig, Zeitsch. anorg, Chem,, 1920, 114, 241 ; Biltz, Zeitsch. WkJctrocJiem., 
1920, 26, 374. 

Guntz and Mentrel, Bull Boc, chini,, 1903, [3], 29, 585. 
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Barium Amide, Ba(NH 2 ) 2 . — If barium be heated in a eurrcnt of 
dry ammonia at 200 ° C'., barium amide, or baramide, Ba(NH 2 ) 2 j is 
obtained as a greyish- white mass. It darkens and liquefies at 280° C., 
and becomes green at 840° C. At higher temperatures, 460° C. in dry 
ammonia, or 480° C, in vacuo, it decomposes with formation of the 
nitride which, when heated in ammonia at 400° C., is partially recon- 
verted into the amide. ^ 

If the compound of barium bromide with ammonia, BaBr 2 . 8 NH 3 , is 
left in contact with potassium ammonium for two or three days, hydrogen 
is evolved and barium amide and potassium bromide are left. The latter 
is removed by liquid ammonia. 

BaBi'a + 2 NH 3 K-Ba(NH 2)2 +2KBr H-H^. 


Barium amide is also formed as a white precipitate by the action 
of potassamide on an excess of a barium salt in liquid ammonia 
solution.^ 

An amide of the composition Ba 3 (NH 2)2 has been obtained by the 
absorption of hydi'ogen by barium nitride. It is less stable than the 
corresponding calcium and strontium compounds, and reacts readily 
with a further quantity of hydrogen at low temperatures to give the 
hydride and nitrogen, a certain amount of ammonia being also evolved.*^ 

By pouring a solution of a barium salt in liquid ammonia into excess 
of a solution of potassamide, a microcrystalline precipitate of potassium 
ammonobarate, BaNK. 2 NH 3 , or Ba(NH 2 ) 2 -IvNH 2 , is formed, similar to 
potassium ammonocalciate and strontianate.® It is unchanged by heat- 
ing to 100 ° C. It is insoluble in liquid ammonia, but is decomposed and 
dissolved in liquid ammonia solutions of ammonium nitrate. Water 
readily hydrolyses it into potassium and barium hydroxides and 
ammonia. 

Barium Amidosulphonate, Ba(H 2 NS 03 ) 2 , is obtained by the 
action of the sodium salt on a concentrated solution of barium chloride A 
A dibarium oxyamidosulphonate, Ba 2 (S 03 N 0 H) 2 .H 20 ,‘* and a mono- 
barium compound, Ba(S 03 NH 0 H) 2 .H 20 ,* have also been isolated. 

Barium Imide. — Imide formation by heating metallic barium, 
barium nitride, or the hydride in a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen is 
doubtful.'^ 

Barium Imidosulphonate, Ba 3 N 2 (S 03 ) 4 . 5 H 20 , has been pre- 
pared, and also an acid salt and several double salts with mercury and 
the alkalies. They decompose explosively on being heated.® 

Barium Hyponitrite, BaNgOg, may be obtained as a crystalline 
precipitate by the action of sodium hyponitrite on barium chloride 

1 Mentrel, Gompt. rend., 1902, 135, 740 ; Guntz and Mentrel, Bull Soc. chvm., 1903, 
[3], 29, 578. 

2 Joannis, Compt. rend,, 1905, 140, 1243. 

•* Franklin, J. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1915, 37, 2295. 

^ Dafert and Miklauz, Monatsh.. 1913, 34, 1685. 

Divers and Haga, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1896, 69, 1653 ; Ghem. News, 1896, 74, 277 ; 
Berglund, Ber., 1876, 9, 1896. 

® Fremy, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1845, [3J, 15, 408 ; Divers and Haga, Tram. Ohem. Soc., 
1889, 55, 760. 

’ Divers and Haga, he. cit. 

® Divers and Haga, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1892, 61, 964 ; 1896, 69, 1622 ; Ghem. News, 
1896, 74, 269 ; Berglund, Ber., 1876, 9, 252 ; Jahresber., 1876, 177 ; Jacquelain, Ann. 
Ghim. Phys., 1843, [3J, 8, 293, 
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solution^ or of the silver salt on an amiuoniacal solutioji of barium 
acetate and subsequent washing of the precipitate with ammonia, 
alcohol and ether, followed liy rapid drying in air.'-^ Large needles are 
obtained when vei'N^ dilute solutions are used. It is also produced by 
the action of nitric oxide on barium ammonium.^ 

It is obtained botli as the anhydrous salt and as the tetrahydrate, 
BaNoOa.-tHo^* * The tetrahydrate readily elfloresces.^ Barium hypo- 
nitrite is only sliglitly soluble in water, the solution giving an alkaline 
reaction. It is decomposed by dilute acids with the evolution of 
nitrous acid. 

An acid salt, BaIIo(N202)o, crystallising in long necdle% and readily 
soluble in water, may also be prepared, but not m a pure condition.’’ 

By crystallising the neutral salt from acetic acid solution a com- 
pound, BaNoO,.Ba(CH3COO)..2CPI,COOH.3HA is obtained. It is 
less stable tlian the (‘orrespondmg calcium and strontium compounds.^ 
Barium Nitrososulphate, or Nitroxysulphite, BaS 03 (NO) 2 , is 
obtained as a white jirccipitate by the action of barium hydroxide on 
the potassium salt,' and a double potassium barium salt has also been 
separated.® 

Barium Nitrohydroxylaminate, BaN^^Oj, is obtained, by the 
action of the sodium salt on a barium chloride solution,’’ as a white 
precipitate containing 1 molecule of water of crystallisation, which it 
loses at 115° 

Barium Nitrite, Ba(N02)2i is best obtained by the decomposition 
of silver nitrite by barium chloridcA^ It is also formed in other ways, 
for example by the action of nitrous acid vapours on barium hydroxide 
solution or barium carbonatc,^’^ by careful calcination of the nitrate and 
removal of barium oxide and nitrate, or by a combination of these 
two methods by reduction in the dry state by copper, cuprous 
oxide, oxalates, or other reducing agents ; by the action of sodium 
nitrite on barium diloride in a limited amount of water ; and by the 
electrolytic reduction of barium nitrate solution.^’ 

^ Menkc, Tians, CV/t /M. So(\, 1878,33,404; Zorn, Ber., 18S2, 15, 1007 ; Divers, Trans. 
Ohem. Boc.f 1809, 75) iU. 

Kii’schner, Zivitsch, anorq. T/iew., 1898, 16, 426; but see Maqiienne, Chim. 
PJn /^ , 1889, [6|, 18, o64. 

Menfcrel, VompL rend . 1902, 135, 740; (hint/. a.nd Mcntrel, Bull. Boc. chv7i., 1903, 
1 31, 29, 585. 

* Divers, loc. cit. 

'• Zorn, loc. ciL 

Matpienne, Atoi. Chim. Phys., 1889, [6], 18, 509; Gompt. rend.^ 1880, 108, 1303. 

’ Divers and lf<aga, Trun^, Vheni. Hoc.^ 1885, 47, 364. 

^ Hantzsch, Ikr., 1894, 27, 3271. 

® Angeli, Chem. Zeit.^ 1896, 20, 176; Gazzetta, 1806, 26, ii, 17 ; Atti R. Accad. Lined, 
1896, [5], 5, i, 120. 

Angelico and Panara, GazzHta, 1901, 31, ii, 15, 

Rammclsborg, Pogy. Annalen, 1863, Il8, 287; Arndt, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem, 1901, 
27, 341 ; Hay, Trans. Chem. Hoc., 1905, 87, 177 ; Vogel, Zeitsek. anorg. Chem., 1903, 35, 385 ; 
Oswald, Anti. Chim.., 1914, [9], i, 32. 

Fritzscln^, Pogg. Annaleti, 1840, 49, 134; Hamiio, A^malen, 1863, 125, 337 ; Oswald, 
loc. cit. 

1’* Hess, Pogg. Annaku, 1828, Z2, 257 ; Fischer, ibid., 1848, 74, 115; Hainpc, loc. cit. ; 
Oswald, loc. cit . ; Ray, loc. cit. 

Hampc, he. cit. 

0.swaid, he. cit. 

Matuschek, Ohm. ZeU., 1902, 26, 52{> ; Ber., 1907, 40, 990; Witt and Ludwig, 
ibid., 1903, 36, 4384 ; see also Meyerhoffer, ibid., 1904, 37, 261. 

Wenger and Lubomirski, .bn?, Chim. anal, appl., 1919, [2], i, 339. 

VOL. Til. : I. 
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The properties of barium nitrite have been carefully examined by 
Oswald, and also by Ray. The anhydrous salt has a density of 8*52 
at 0® C., melts at 217° and decomposes at 235° C. From solution it 
crystallises as the monohydrate in glistening, faintly yello\y needles, 
isomorphous with the strontium salt and of density 3* 109. This hydrate 
is stable in air, melts at 184° C. with partial hydrolysis, and may be 
dehydrated in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide. It is difficult to 
remove all the water of crystallisation. The powdered salt dried in 
the steam-oven has a composition of approximately Ba(N02)2-2H20. 
Fock obtained the anhydrous salt in hexagonal crystals by slow 
evaporation. 2 

The following values have been obtained for the solubility of the 
monohydrate at different temperatures ^ : — 

Temperature, °C. .0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 SO 90 100 110 

Grams Ba(N02)2«H20 

m 100 grams water 03 5 09*5 79 5 93 113 136 170 202 254 461 461 765 

The cryohydric temperature is —6*5° C., and the cryohydrate con- 

tains 34*5 per cent, of the nitrite. 

The solubility of barium nitrite is diminished by alcohol, and in 90 
per cent, alcohol the salt is practically insoluble.^ The aqueous solution 
has an alkaline reaction. It is stable unless acidified, when it is readily 
oxidised. Concentrated aqueous solutions undergo hydrolysis at 

100° c. 

Several double salts are known : Ba(N02)2-2AgN02.H20,^ 

2Ba(N02)2-3Hg(N02)2-5H20, containing the complex bivalent anion 
Hg(N02)4'“-,s Ba(N02)2.2KN02," Ba(N02)2.2KN02.H20,6 2Ba(N02)2. 
CsNOg, Ba(N02)2.2CsN02.H20, Ba(N02)2.AgN02.3CsN02.2H20,’ and 
Ba[Cu(N02)20H]2.8 

Barium Nitrate, Ba(N03)2, has been found in the natural state in 
the Chili saltpetre beds.^ It may be obtained by neutralising nitric acid 
with barium hydroxide or carbonate. Owing to its slight solubility as 
compared with the other alkaline earth nitrates, it is precipitated in the 
cold by the action of sodium nitrate solution on a concentrated solution 
of barium chloride,^® or of sodium nitrate on barium sulphide,^^ It may 
also be obtained by fusing barium sulphate with excess of calcium 

nitrate.^2 

The salt, as ordinarily obtained, is anhydrous. It crystallises in 
colourless cubical octahedra and is isomorphous with the chlorate, and 

^ See also Amdt, he. cit 

2 Took, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1890, 17, 181. 

^ Oswald, loc. cit. 

^ Vogel, loc. cit. 

® R§.y, Trans. Ghem. Soc , 1910, 97, 326. 

® Lang, Pogg. Annalen, 1863, 118, 293. 

’ Jamieson, Amer. C/iem. J., 1907, 38, 614. 

® Kurtenacker, Zeitsch. anorg. CTiem., 1913, 82, 207. 

® Groth, Jahrh. Mm., 1883, i, Ref., 14 ; J. Ghem. Soc., 1883, 44, Abs. ii, 431. 

Kuhlmann, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1858, [3], 54, 396 ; von Lippmann, Ghem. Zeit, 1894, 
18, 67 ; see also Coppodoro, Gazzetta, 1912, 42, i, 233 ; Atti E. Accad. Lincei, 1912, [5], 
21, ii, 842. 

Mobr, Annalen, 1838, 25, 290 

Aktien-Gesell, f chem. Ijid. and Kiiline, German Patent, 248624 (1911), see J. JSoc. 
Ghem. Ind., 1912, 31^ 984. 
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broniateA The density is 3*22 - and melting-point 595-5° By 

crystallising between 0° C. and 12° C. it mav be obtained as the dihydrateA 
\Mien heated strongly, barium nitrate is decomposed, giving barium 
oxide or jieroxide, oxides ot nitrogen, and oxygen,'^ Hydrogen reduces 
it at red heat with the formation of barium hydroxide.^ 

The heat of solution of barium nitrate is —9-4 Cal.’ It is not 
remarkably soluble in water. The following values have been found 
for the composition of solutions at different temperatures ^ : — 

Temperature, .04 2 1 0 11 IS 28 5 52 73 110 134 150 171 215 

Grams Ba(N03)o per 

100 grams solution 4 3 4 9 5 0 0 4 7*7 9-7 14 9 19 4 27 4 32 5 34-9 38 3 45 8 

The solubility is diminished by the presence of barium chloride,^ 
]iotassium nitrate/^ and nitric acid.^^ It is increased by barium hydr- 
oxide,^^ but no basic nitrates are formed. The salt is practically in- 
soluble in alcohol and in most organic solvents.^ ^ 

Aqueous solutions of barium nitrate have been studied from the 
point of view of density/^ boiling-pointA'^ freezing-point lowering in dilute 
solutions, viscosity,^® and electrical conductivity.^ ' 

With potassium and sodium nitrates, barium nitrate forms a ternary 
eutectic mixture at 214-1° 

A double salt is formed with barium acetate, Ba(N03)(CH3C00). 
4HoO,2^ and one with potassium nitrate, Ba(N03).>.2KN03,‘^‘^ and 
Ba(N03)2.2KN03.H20.‘^" 


BABIUM AND PHOSPHORUS. 

Barium Phosphide, BagPg, has been obtained similarly to 
strontium phosphide by reducing the phosphate with lamp-black in 

^ Traube, Zeitsch Kryst, Min , 1894, 23, 133. 

^ Brugelmann, Ber., 1884, 17, 2359 ; see Clarke, Conf^tanU of Nature (MacmUlan & 
Co.), 1888, p. 111. 

Harkins and Clark, J. Amer. Gkem, 1915, 37, 1825 , see also Carnelloy, Trans. 
Olteni. Soc , 1878, 33, 278; Le Ohatolier, Bull. Soc. clivm , 1887, [2], 47, 300. 

Hirzel, Zeitsch. Pharm , 1854, 49 ; Jahresber , 1854, 324. 

Riviere, Bull. Hoc. Mulh., 1866, 36, 438. 

“ Kuhlmann, Ann, Glum,. Phys , 1847, [3), 20, 234 

" Thomsen, Thermochemistry, English edition (Longmans, Crecn & Co.), 1908, p. 363. 

® Rtard, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, [7], 2, 527 ; see also Cay-Lussae, Any\. Chim., 1791, 
[11, IT, 313 ; Nordenskiold, Pogg. Annalen, 1869, 136, 309. 

Etard, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1894, [7], 3, 287. 

Euler, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1904, 49, 303. 

Vitali, BoU. Ghim. Farm , 1907, 46, 313. 

Harkins, J. Amer Ghem. Hoc , 191 i, 33, 1836. 

Parsons and Corson, ibid,., 1910, 32, 1383. 

d’Ans and Siegler, Zeitsch. physikal Ghem , 1913, 82, 37. 

Kremers, recorded by Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1888, 27, 283, 329. 

Smits, Zeitsch. yliysiknl. Ghem., 1002, 39, 418; Gorlacli, Zeitsch. anal. Ghem., 1887, 
26, 449 

Hausrath, Ann. Physih, 1902, (41, 9, 544; do Coppet, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1872, [4], 
25, 548. 

Wagner, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1890, 5, 31 ; Wied. Annalen, 1883, 18, 259. 

Kohlrausch and Gruneisen, Sitzuugsbei. K. Akad. IFm*. Berlin, 1904, 1215; Kahlen- 
berg, J. Physical Ghem., 1901, 5, 339 ; Noyes, Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1901, 36, 75. 

Harkins and Clark, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1915, 37, 1816. 

Lucius, Annalen, 1857, 103, 113. 

Wallbridge, Amer, Ghem. J., 1903, 30, 154; Foote, ibid., 1904, 32, 251 ; Findlay, 
Morgan, and Morris, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1914, 105, 779. 

Lang, Pogg, Annalen, 1863, 1 18, 293 
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the electric fiiniace. It is a dark-coloured compound witli a brilliant 
crystalline Iractiire, and oT density 3T83. It is not so readily attacked 
by reagents as strontium phosphide. It burns in chlorine at 90° C., 
and in bromine vapour at 260°-300° C. Water decomposes it in the 
cold with the rormation of barium hydroxide and e\^olution of phos- 
phoretted h^^drogciiA 

An impure phosphide is also formed by the action of phosphorus 
vapour on barium oxide.- 

Barium Dihydrohypophosphite, Ba(H2P02)2» is obtained by 
heating barium hydroxide^ or barium sulphide solution^ with phos- 
phorus. It is also formed by the action of water on barium phosphide, 
or by the action of phosphoretted hydrogen on barium hydroxide 
solution.® It forms flexible monoclinic needles of the monohydrate, 
Ba(H2pO 2)2.1120, which are unchanged in air at ordinary temperatures, 
and lose water at 100° CV^ It is soluble to the extent of 1 part in 
3-5 of cold and 3 of boiling water, but is insoluble in alcohol. Nitric 
acid transforms it quantitatively into the metaphosphate, and it is 
decomposed by potassium hydroxide solution, liberating hydrogen and 
forming barium and potassium phosphites. When strongly heated it 
forms the pyro- and meta -phosphate ’ in the molecular proportions of 6 : 1. 

Barium Hydrophosphite, 2 BaHP 03 .H 20 or H4Ba2P207,® is 
formed by precipitation of barium chloride with ammonium phosphite.® 
It loses water between 150° C. and 200° At higher temperatures it 
is decomposed, giving hydrogen, phosphorus, and barium pyrophosphate.® 

A dihydrophosphite, BaH2(HP03)2.H20,i® or which 

loses 1 molecule of water of crystallisation on being dried, is known.^'^ 
Other crystalline acid salts of varying composition are also obtained by 
evaporating solutions of the ordinary phosphite with phosphorous acid.^® 

Barium Pyrophosphite, BaH 2 P 205 , is obtained by the dehydration 
of the acid phosphite at 120°'-160° 

Barium Hypophosphate, BaPOs, is formed as a white precipitate 
by the action of neutral sodium hypophosphate on barium chloride.^® 
It is insoluble in acetic acid, but readily soluble in hydrochloric and 
phosphoric acids. When heated it forms the pyrophosphate.^® 

By dissolving the neutral salt in hypophosphoric acid and evaporating 
in the cold, or by precipitating barium chloride with acid sodium hypo- 
phosphate, acid barium hypophosphate, BaH2(P03)2.2H20, is obtained.^’ 

1 Jabom, Compt. rend., 1899, 129, 762. 

2 Dumas, Ann, Gh%m, Phijs,, 1826, [2], 33, 361-.' 

^ Rose, Pogg, Annalen, 1827, 9, 364. 

^ Wurtz, Annalm, 1842, 43, 323. 

® Dulong, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1816, [2], 2, 141. 

® Winkler, Pogg. Annalen, 1860, ill, 443 

’ Bammelsberg, Ber., 1872, 5, 492. 

® RammeLsberg, Pogg. Annalen, 1867, 131, 268. 

^ Berzelius, Ann. Ghim. Plvyf^., 1816, [2], 2, 231 ; Kraut, Annalen, 1875, 177, 277 ; 
Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1827, 9, 23. 

'10 "Wiirtz, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1846, [3], 16, 211, 

Amat, ibid., 1891, [6], 24, 311. 
feose, Pogg. Annalen, 1827, 9, 370. 

Rammelsberg, JaJiresber., 1867, 144 ; see also Wiirtz, loc. cit, 

Amat, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1891, f6], 24, 354. 

See Rammelsbei^, J. prakt Ghew., 1892, [2], 45, 153. 

Salzer, Annalen, 1878, 194, 34. 

Salzer, he. cit. ; Joly, Gompt. rend., 1886, 103, 1197. 
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At 140“^ C. Jt slow ly loses W'ater of crystallisation, and at higher tempera- 
tures hydrogen escapes and burns, lea^ung barium metaphosphate. ^ 
The salt may be purilied by recrystallisation trorn very dilute boiling 
nitric aeid.“ 

Barium Orthophosphates. — Triharimn OrlhoplwspIiaft\ Bag 
(UO,) 2 » may be formed as large transparent plates belonging to the 
cubic system, and ol‘ density at lt)° C., by fusing barium oxide 
w’lth sodium metapliospliate at red heat, wuth or without sodium or 
barium chlorides.*^ It is obtained as the monohydratc by jjreeipitation 
of excess of barium chloride by Irisodium phosphate,^ or by disodium 
phosphate m alkaline solution.^ In the latter case excess of liarium 
liydroxide solution should be added to present the formation of a double 
salt.^’ When trisodmm phosphate is used a colloidal precipitate is lirst 
formed without perceptible heat change. Afterwards, crystallisation 
takes place wuth the e\^olution of lieat. This lias resulted in considerable 
variation in the values obtained for the heat oi‘ Lbrmation.^ It is soluble 
jn most acids, giving the mono- or di-barium pliosphates. Its use as a 
pigment has been suggested.^' 

A naturally occurring barium apatite, ;3Ba3(POi)2.BaCl2, corre- 
sponding to calcium apatite, has been found, and can be prepared 
artificially by rusing together barium phosphate and barium chloride.'^ 
There are also a bromapatite, an iodapatite, and a Jluorapatite.^^' 

Dibarlum Orfhopho,spl;ate, BalIBO|, is obiained by precipitating 
barium eliloridc with disodium phospiiatc.^^ It is also formed by 
the action of phosphoric acid on tribavium pliosphate,^ - or of water on 
monobarium phosphate.^^ It forms a white crj^stalline powder, probably 
containing 1 molecule of water of crystallisation,^' or is obtained as barium 
monctite m rhombic prisms, of density 4*165 and containing no water of 
crystallisation.^® 

It is soluble in acids, including sul]>hurous acid,^^' and also in solutions 
of ammonia salts. 

Monobarium Orthopho^sphafv, Balli(l'0,i)2^ forms anhydrous tri- 
clinic crystals of density 2*8-2*9,i'^ when an acid solution of barium 
phosphate is evaporated.^^ With livdrocliloric acid the double salt, 
4 BaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 .BaCl 2 , is formed.^s 

For reasons already mentioned under calcium and strontium 

^ 8alzer, Anmkn, L878, 194, 3< 

Joly, Compt. rend., 1885, loi, 1148. 

* Ouvrard, Ann, (Jhim. Vhya., 1889, L6|, 16, 291- 

^ Graham, Fogg, Annalen, 1834, 32, 49. 

Rammolsborg, ibid,, 1816, 68, 384. 

^ Villiers, Compt, rend., 1887, 104, 1103. 

’ Bertheiot, tbtd., 1886, 103, 911 ; loly, ibid., 1886, 103, 1197 ; 1887, 104, 1702. 

8 Betts, J Soc. ahem. Ind., 1917, 36, 395. 

Devilie and Caron, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1862, [3], 67, 451. 

Ditte, ib%d., 1886, [6], 8, 620, 529, 536 ; see also von VVoyezynski, Zeituch. aiiorg. 
Chem., 1894, 6, 310 ; Winter, Dissertation, Leipzig, 1913, 1 ; J. Gheni. Soc., 1914, 106, 
Abs. li, 126. 

Joly, Compt. 'tend., 1884, 98, 1274; vSkey, Chem J^tws, 1870, 22, 61. 

Erlenmeyer, Jahresber., 1857, 145 (footnote). 

13 Joly, loc. cit 

Skey, loc. cit. ; Ghodnew, J. prakt. Chem., 1843, [1 ], 29, 201. 

1* de Schulten, Bull. Soc. frang, Min., 1904, 27, 109. 

Gerland, J. prakt. Ohem., 1871, [2J, 4, 125. 

1’ ydirddor, Jahresber., 1879, 31. 

13 Erlenmeyer, ibid., 1857, 147 (footnote). 
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phosphates, very little contidence can be placed in the solubility deter- 
minations for the different barium phosphates.^ 

Barium Pyrophosphate, BaaPgO,, may be obtained iii ortho- 
rhombic prisms of density 3*9 by fusing barium oxide, phosphate, or 
sulphate, with potassium pyro- or meta-phosphate, ^ or as a white precipi- 
tate by mixing sodium pyrophosphate and barium chloride solutions,^ 
or neutralising pyrophosphoric acid with barium hydroxide solution.^ 
It crystallises from solution with 2 molecules of water."’ It is only 
slightly soluble in water, bub is attacked by mineral acids. If heated 
in' hydrogen, phosphoretted h3^drogen and other phosphorus compounds 
are evolved, and barium phosphate is Icft.^'’ 

Several acid pyrophosphates have been separated,^ all infusible at 
red heat. 

Barium Metaphosphate, BaPO^, may be obtained by dissolving 
barium carbonate m excess of phosphoric acid, evaporating, and 
heating. It forms a white powder, which is unchanged by dilute 
acids and by water, but is decomposed by concentrated sulfihuric 
acid."^ 

Polymerised compounds have also been obtained, for example 
barium hexanietaphosphate, BagPgOjgj similar to the calcium and 
strontium hexametaphosphates,^ and possibly others.'* 

Double Salts, — Several double phosphates of the alkalies with 
barium are known : barium potassium orthophosphate, Ba2K2(P04)2,“ 
or with 20H20,^^ and barium sodium orthojihosphate, Ba2Na2(P04)2. 
ISHgO or 20H2O ^ barium sodium j^yrophosphate, 6Ba2P20^,.NaiP20;. 
6H2O; and also the metaphosphates, NaBaPaOg.iHgO, NH4BaP309. 
H2O, and KBaPsOg-HgO,^ ^ and Na4Ba(P03)(j.8H20,^‘* Uranium barium 
metaphosphate, Ba(U02)(P0g)2, in thin green hexagonal plates, has 
been isolated.^® There is also a mineral, uranocircite^ Ba0.2U203. 
PgOs.SHsO.i^ 

Basic Barium Phosphates. — A compound, Ba3(P04)2.Ba(0H)2, 
corresponding to calcium tetrapliosphate, has been isolated,^"^ and also 
the compounds 3Ba0.2P205^^ and SBaO.SPaOg.^'^ It is possible that 
these are to be regarded as salts of poly phosphoric acids rather than as 
basic salts. 


1 Malaguti, Ann. Chim. Fhys., 1857, [3], 51, 346 , Joly, he. cit. 

- Ouvrard, loc. at. ; Goiwpt. r&nd., isSS, 106, 1599. 

^ Schwarzenberg, Annalent 1848, 65, 143 ; Hess, Pogg. Annalen, 1830, 18, 73. 

* Hess, Pogy. Anmhn., 1830, 18, 73. 

^ Pahl, Arkiv. Kern,. Min. Oeol, 1905, 2, 1, No. 6, see J. Ghem, Soc., 1906, 90, Abs. 
ii, 87. 

® Struve, J. prahl. Ghtm., 1860, [!]» 79, 348. 

’ MaddreT, Annalen, 1847, 61, 61. 

® Ludert, Zeitsch. anorg. Clmn., 1894, 5, 33. 

® Jahresher., 1849, 234; Fleitmann and Henneberg, Annalen, 1848, 6k, 

313 ; Lindbom, Ren, 1875, 8, 122. 

de Sclirdten, Gompt. rend., 1883, 96, 706. 

de Schulten, he. at. ; Viiliers, Gompt. rend., 1887, 104, 1103. 

Baer, Pogg. Annalen, 1848, 75, 164. 

Lmdbom, Ren, 1875, 8, 122. 

I'l Fleitmann and Henneberg, Annalen, 1848, 65, 314. 

13 Colani, Ann. Ghim. PKys., 1907, [8J, 12, 139. 

13 Winkler, J. prakt. Ghem,, 1877, [2], 16, 91. 

1’ von Woyozynski, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1894, 6, 310. 

1® Floitmann and Henneberg, AniwXen, 1848, 65, 331. 

1® Schwarz, ZeiUch. anorg. Ghem., 1895, % 264. 
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Barium Thiophosphites. — Barium trithiophosphite, Ba3(PS3)2,^ 
or with SHoO, in white microscopic rhombic prisms, and barium oxy- 
thiophosphite, BagPoSgO-SHaO, have been isolated.'^ 

Barium Thiophosphates. — Several barium phosphates in which 
the oxygen has been partially or wholly replaced by sulphur have been 
separated. Barium trithiophosphate, Ba3(PS3O)2.20H2O, is obtained 
by the action of a solution of barium sulphide on sodium tetrathio- 
pliospliatc. It is stable when dry, but is decomposed by water or dilute 
acids with the evolution of siilj^liuretted hydrogen. ^ By substituting 
barium hydrogen sulphide for the sulphide, the compound Ba3(PS202)2* 
ISHa^r or is formed. By the action of excess of barium sulphide 

on phosphorus pentasulphide the compound Ba3(PS4)2.aq. has been 
prepared in microscopic needles. - 

Barium Selenophosphates. — By the action of phosphorus penta- 
selenide on barium hydroxide, or by saturating a barium hydroxide 
solution with liydrogen selenide, a white microcrystalline powder of 
composition BaHSe202.14H20 is obtained.*^ 

Barium Azophosphates, or Phosphimates. — Certain compounds 
have been obtained containing both phosphorus and nitrogen. The 
following formuLn have been ascribed to them : Ba3p2N20y.2H20,^ 

Ba2H4P4N40fi.2H20,‘^ BaNaligPaNgO^.l-Ui^O)'^ and also a sulphur com- 
pound, BaNPS2.H20.'' 


BARIUM AND ARSENIC. 

Barium Arsenide, BagASg. — Soubeiran obtained a little arsenide 
mixed with arsenite by passing hydrogen arsenide over barium 
oxide at red heat.® It may be prepared by the reduction of barium 
arsenate with carbon in the electric furnace.''^ 

Barium arsenide is slightly darker and more fusible than the other 
alkaline earth arsenides. Its density is 4*1 at 15° C. Its properties are 
somewhat similar to those of the other alkaline earth arsenides, but it 
is more reactive. It burns in fluorine, chlorine, and even bromine, 
without the application of heat. In oxygen it burns at about 800° C., 
and in sulphur vapour at dull red heat. 

Barium Arsenites. — Barium Orthoarsenite, Ba3(As03)2, is ob- 
tained as a white amorphous powder by precipitating barium chloride 
solution with potassium orthoarsenite and drying at 100° C. in a current 
of hydrogen. Addition of barium hydroxide solution does not give 
a pure compound.^^’ An acid salt, BaIl4(As03)2, has also been 
described. 

^ Ephraini and Majlor, Rer., 1910, 43 , 285. 

^ Ephraim and Stem, %bid.^ 1911, 44 , 3405. 

Stock, ibid.^ 1906, 39 , 2004, 

^ Ephraim and Majler, ibid,, 1910, 43 , 277. 

^ Gladstone, Annalen, 1850, 76 , 84 ; 1851, 77 , 317 ; see alao Mente, ibid., 1888, 
248 , 232. 

® Stokes, Amer. Ghem. J., 1896, 18 , 787. 

’ Stokes, ibid., 1896, 18 , 645. 

“ Soubeiran, Ann. Ghim. Plujs., 1830, [2J, 43 , 415. 

® Lebeau, ibid., 1902, [7], 25 , 470 ; Gompt. rend., 1899, 129 , 47. 

Stavenhagen, J. prakt. Ohem., 1895, [2], 51 , 17. 

Bloxam, J. Ghem. Soc., 1862, 15 , 281. 
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Barium Pyroarsenite, Ba2As05.2H20, is prepared by precipita- 
tion from solutions of arsenious acid and barium hydroxide. The preci- 
pitate is dried at 100° C. If air-dried, the compound contains 8 molecules 
of water, according to StaA^enhagen/ and 4 according to Stein.^ Wlien 
the salt is strongly heated, arsenic sublimes and barium arsenate is leCt.- 
Precipitation of barium chloride solution with potassium pyroarsenite 
also gives the pyroarsenite.^ 

Barium Metarsenite, Ba(As02)2» uiay be obtained by warming 
barium chloride with a solution of ammonium arsenite to which acetic* 
acid has been added until arsenious acid is on tlie point of precipitation. 
The precipitate is then dried at 100° It is a white powder easily 
soluble in water, but it can also be obtained as a gelatinous precipitate 
when a mixture of barium chloride and acid potassium arsenite in solu- 
tion is left to stand a few hours. ^ 

Barium Orthoarsenates. — Tribariiun Orthoarscuatc, Iia3(As04)2, 
is formed in large colon I'less plates when barium oxide is fused with 
sodium or potassium ovthoarsenatc and chloride.'^ A triliydratc, 
Ba3(AsOi)2**^1^20> prepared by precipitating excess of barium 
chloride solution with sodium arsenate, either cold or warm. A lower 
hydrate, 2Ba3(As04)2.3ll20, which still retains its water at 130° C., 
has been mcnlioned,’ 

Barium chlorarsenoapatitc, 3Ba(AsOi)2.BaCl2, can be obtained by 
fusing a mixture of barium oxide, an alkali chloride, and potassium 
or sodium metarsenatc containing more than 60 per cent, of the latter. 
Bromine and iodine arsenoapatites are also known.^ 

The double salts, BaKAs04^ and BaNH^AsO 4.-^1100,*^ have been 
prepared. 

Diharium Orthoarsenate, BaHAs04.H20, or barium haidingerite, 
may be obtained by treating a fused mixture of barium oxide 
and potassium metarsenatc with water, ^ or by the action of disodium 
hydrogen arsenate on a hot solution of barium chloride. The precipitate 
may be dried at 100° C.,^® but loses half its water at 120° C. It is slightly 
soluble in both preeipitants.''* It forms transparent rhombic plates of 
density 3*926 at 15° From acetic acid it may be recrystallised in the 

form of octahedra.^2 

A double salt, Ba(NH4)2H2(As04)2, has been obtained.*^ 

Monobarium Orthoarsenate is obtained by dissolving the di- or 
tri-barium comj^ound in arsenic acid and evaporating. 

Barium Pyroarsenate, Ba2As207, is obtained by fusing barium 
oxide with potassium or sodium metarsenatc and extracting with 
anhydrous glycerol.® In contact with cold water the hexahydrate, 
BagAsgOv.CHgO, is formed.^ The same crystals arc obtained by 


^ Stiivenliagon, J. ptaJet, Okem.y 1895, 12], 51, 17. 

® Stem, Anmieti, 1850, 74, 218. 

“ Eilhol, ibid., 1848, 68, 310. 

* Lefevre, Ann, Chim. Phijs., 1892, [6J, 27, 17. 

Salkowski, J. praJd. Chem., 1868, [1], 104, 129. 

® Lefevre, Gompt. rend., 1889, 108, 1058 ; Ann. Chim. 
^ Bitte, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1886, [6], 8, 522, 529. 

» Abegg, Handbuch d. anorg. Chem. (Hirzel, Leipzig), 
® Lefevre, Gompt. rerid., 1889, 108, 1058. 

Kotschoubey, Annalen, 1850, 76, 249. 
de Schuiten, Bull. Soc. frang. M%n., 1904, 27, 104. 
Schiefer, Jahresber., 1864, 237. 


Phy6'., 1892, [6j, 27, 17. 

1907, III Bd., 3 Abt., p. 541. 
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prccipitalion Iroin bariiim chloride and sodium arsenate solutions^ 
With boiling ^vater, barium orthoarsenate is left as a solid, and the 
solution, on e^'aporation and calcination, gnus lianum metarsenate, 
Ba(As 03 ),.i 

Barium Thioarsenites. — A number oi‘ thioarsenites can be ob- 
tained b\^ the action of barium hydrosulphide on arsenic trisidpliidc 
under (hriercnt conditions.- The following may be mentioned : — 
BaS.AsoSj.'iilaO, JhiS.GAs^S^, ‘iBaS.As^Sj.^ilioO, in two forms, one 
grey-green and tlie other indigo-blue, ‘iBaS.AsoS^, ‘iBaS.As^Sj.lSHjjO, 
Ba3(AsS3)2 a white crystalline comjiound insoluble in alcohol, 
Ba3(AsS3)_,.l-Ml20, and the pyrothioarsemte, Ba^As^S^, forming a brown- 
red gummy substance very soluble in water. Tlierc is also a thio- 
oxy arsemt c, 5 BaS . 2 As oS oO . 611 gO . ^ 

Barium Thioarsenates. — Normal liariuin ortliothioarsenatc, 
BayAsoS^.GlIoO, is formed by the action of barium hydrosulphide on 
arsenic jientasulphide as faintly yello^r, thick, transjiarcnt needles. 
It IS only sliglitly soluble in water, ]>y w'hicli it is decomposed. When 
it is heated, wuitcr oi‘ crystallisation is given off and the colour deepens. 
At higher tcmiieraturcs it is decompos(*d. A [^yrothioarsenate lias 
been isolated.- Tliere are also oxv-eomjiounds, for example 
Ba3(AsOS3)2.5llA),> and Ba3(As()3S) ,. 61 L 0 ,*' Ba3(As02S2)2.7H20,’ 

and doulile salhs, BaKAsS BaNaAs 0 oS. 9 H.> 0 ,’ BaKAs6S3. 

THoO,^ and Ba^Na^AssSi 

Barium Sodium Selenoxyarseiiate. — A compound of formula 
BaNaAsOySc.hlloO has been isolated.’* 


BARIUM AND ANTIMONY. 

Barium Metantimonate, Ba(Sb03)2.5H20,‘* or is ob- 

tained as a wliite ciTvStalline comjiound insoluble m winter by the action 
of sodium antimonate on a solution of a barium salt.’*^ A slightly basic 
compound is also kiiow’ii, Ba(0Il)2.]2(Ba0.Sb203.6ll20).^‘^ 

Barium Thioautimonites.— -By the action of solutions of barium 
hydrosulphidc and sidphide on antimony trisulphide the following 
compounds may be obtained : the orthothioaiitimoiiite, BagSbgS^.sHaO, 
in golden-yellow crystals, tlie grey-green pyrothioantimomte, Ba2Sb2S5. 
GllgO, and a ehestnut-brown compound of tlie formula BagSb^jiSg.lOllgO.i^ 
Barium Chloroantimonite, SbCl3.2BaCl2-5H20.^^ 

Barium OrthothioantimonatejBajjSbQSg.ClIgO, is formed, as bright 
yellow crystals soluble in w^ater, by the action of barium hydrosulphide 
on antimony pentasulphide. By adding a large excess of potassium 

^ Leicvr(\ Ann. Vhvm. Phyn.^ 1S92, [(>], 27, 17. 

® Nilsoa, J. jiraht. Ghent.., 1876, [2J, 14, 44 

» Nilson, ibid., 1877, [2]. 16, 03. 

^ (Jlatzel, Zeitsek. amrg. Ghent , 1911, 70, 86. 

® McCay and Foster, %hid., 1904, 41, 464. 

® ^Velnland and Kumpf, ibid., 1897, 14, 42. 

7 McCay, Chem. Zeit., 1897, 21, 487. 

** (hatzel, Zeitsch. anonj. Ghent., 1911, 71, 209. 

® Ebei, Ber., 1889, 22, 3044. 

Hcffter, Pogg. Annalen, 1852, 86, 418. 

’’ Ebel, he. ett, ; Hoffter, he. cit. 

Pouget, GompU retid., 1898, 126, 1792. 

Poggiale, ibid., 1845, 20, 1182, 
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chloride to the solution the compound KBaSbS^.OHoO, or KgShS.^. 
Ba3(SbS4)2.18H20, is obtained as colourless crystals which darken on 
exposure to air. When heated the}^ melt and lose water.’ 


BARIUM AND VANADIUM. 

Barium Hypovanadate, BaV 409 . 4 H 20 , or vanadite, as it is called, 
although it does not correspond to the phosphites, is obtained as a 
brownish-yellow precipitate, rather insoluble m water, by the addition 
of barium hydroxide solution to a vanadyl salt.^ 

Barium Vanadates. — Barium oi-tho vanadate cannot be separated 
because on formation it splits up immediately into barium hydroxide 
and pyro vanadate.^ Barium pyro vanadate, Ba2V207, is obtained by 
the precipitation of barium cMoride by sodium ortho- or pyro- vanadate.^ 
It is slightly soluble in water. 

Barium metavanadate, BaAL20(5, is obtained in the form of yellowish 
transparent crystals, slightly soluble in water, by heating sodium and 
barium bromide with vanadic acid,"' or in colourless transparent prisms, 
insoluble in water, by adding barium nitrate in excess to a boiling 
solution of ammonium vanadate.*^ A monohydrate, BaVgOe.HaO, is 
formed as a tlocculent, 3^ello wish- white precipitate by the action of the 
normal potassium or ammonium ’ salt on barium chloride solution. On 
long standing, or on drying, it becomes crystalline. It loses practically 
all its water at 180 °- 200 ° C. After fusion it solidifies to a brownish- 
yellow glass.® 

Certain acid salts are known, 2Ba0.3V205.14H20, obtained in 
orange-red, transparent, rhombic crystals by the action of a boiling 
solution of ammonium vanadate on excess of barium nitrate in the 
presence of acetic acid,® and BBaO.SVgOs.lOlIaO.® 

Halogen compounds corresponding to the apatites and wagnerites 
have been obtained.^® 

Barium fluoroxy vanadate, Bah^.VOaF, is formed as a heavy, bright 
yellow, insoluble powder by precipitating barium fluoride with potassium 
fluoroxy vanadate. ’ ’ 

Barium Metapervanadate, Ba(V 04 ) 2 , obtained as a heavy, 
amorphous, yellow precipitate by the action of a saturated solution of 
ammonium metapervanadate in 30-33 per cent, hydrogen peroxide, 
free from sulphuric acid, on barium chloride solution. After washing 
with hydrogen peroxide it is dried over calcium chloride.^- 

’ Giatze], Zrtibch, anorg, Cham., 1911, 72 , 100. 

3 Koppel and Goldmann, ibid.f 1903, 36 , 300 ; see also Crow, J. Chem. Soc,, 1876, 
30 , 453, who assigns to it 5 H 2 O. 

^ Manasse, Atinalen, 1887, 240 , 23. 

^ Roscoe, J, Ghem, Soc., 1871, 24 , 23 ; see also Berzelius, Pogg, AnnaUn, 1831, 
22 46. 

Bitto, Gompt. rend., 1883,' 96 , 1048. 

fi Ditte, ibid,, 1887, 104 , 1705. 

’ Berzelius, Zoc. cit. 

^ Ditte, Ann. Ghim. Phys„ 1886, [ 6 j, 8 , 502 ; Manasse, he. cit. 

® Berzelius, loc. cit. ; von Hauer, Sitzungsber, K, Ahad. Wis6. Wien, 1856, 21 , 333 ; 
J. prakt. Ghem., 1860, [1], 80 , 324 , Manasse, loc. cit. ; Norblad, Ber., 1875, 8, 126 ; Guyard, 
Bull, Soc. chim., 1876, [2], 25 , 58, 351 ; Rosenheim, Zeitsch, anorg. Ghem., 1916, 96 , 139. 

Ditte, Awi. Ghim, Phys., 1886, [ 6 ], 8 , 502 ; Gompt. rend., 1883, 96 , 846, 1226. 

Ephraim, Zeitsch anmg. Ghem., 1903, 35 , 79. 

13 Scheuer, ibid., 1898, 16 , 284. 
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BARIUM AND COLUMBIOTI. 

Barium Columbate. — The compound, 7BaO.6CbaO5.l8HD, iomis 
a tliick Avliitc j3reci])itatc wlien tlic corresponding sodium salt is treated 
Avith barium chloride.^ 

A columboxalatc, 5BaO.Cb2O5.1OC2O3.20H2O, is precipitated by the 
action of a solution of a barium salt on tlic potassium salt, 3K20.Cb205. 
bCoOg, or by digesting a mixture ot barium oxalate and hydrated 
columbic acid with oxalic acid. It ibrms crystals insoluble in water, 
hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid. By hot acids it is decomposed, giving 
columbic acid. It is soluble m warm oxalic acid solution.- 


BARIUM AND TANTALUM. 

Barium Tantalate. — By the action of the corresponding alkali salt 
on a soluble barium salt, barium hexatantalate, 4BaO.3Ta2O5.6H2O, is 
obtained as a voliiniinoiis white precipitate. On being heated the salt 
shows strong luinincscencc.*^ 

Barium Pertantalate.— By the action of potassium pcrtantalate 
on barium chloride m aqueous solution, a white voluminous precipitate 
is obtained. It is decomposed by carbon dioxide, forming hydrogen 
peroxide, ^ 

BARIUM AND CARBON. 

Barium Carbide, BaCg, was first obtained in an impure form by 
reducing barium carbonate witli magnesium in the presence of carbon,'^ 
or by heating a mixture of barium amalgam with powdered carbon in a 
current of hydrogen at red heat.*’ The pure compound is prepared as 
a black crystalline mass, ol* density 3 * 75 , by reducing anhydrous barium 
oxide or barium carbonate with carbon in the electric furnace," or with 
the oxy hydrogen liame.® Its properties arc similar to those of the other 
alkaline earth carbides, but it is more fusible. It reacts with sulphur, 
selenium, arsenic, phosphorus, chlorine, iodine, bromine, and oxygen. 

It dissociates at high temperatures, the metal volatilising and 
leaving crystals of graphite.*' When strongly heated in the electric 
furnace, barium carbide c*an be made to take up carbon m solution.^® 

Barium Carbonyl, Ba(GO)2, is obtained as a yellow solid by the 
action of carbon monoxide on a solution of barium ammonium in 
ammonia. It is decomposed by contact with air, by heat, or by solution 
in water. 

Barium Formate, Ba(HCOO)2, is obtained by mixing barium 
hydroxide and formic acid solutions and allowing to crystallise. It 

^ Bedlord, J, Amer. Ghem, 8'oc., 1905, 27, 1216. 

^ Russ, ZeiUch. anorg. Chem.f 1902, 31, 74. 

“ Rose, Jaliresber., 1857, 182. 

^ Melikoff and Pissarjewsky, Zeitsch. anorg, Ghem., 1899, 20, 347. 

^ Maquenne, Ann. Ghim. Phy&., 1893, [6], 28, 259. 

® Maquerme, Gompt rend., 1892, 114, 361 ; Ann. Ghim. Phyft , 1803, [6], 29, 223. 

^ Moissan, Electric Furnace, Enghslx translation {Williams & Norgate), 1908 ; Gompt. 
rend., 1894, 118, 683. 

® Kahn, Gompt. rend., 1907, 144, 913. 

® Gin and Leleux, %hid., 1898, 126, 749. 

’0 Kahn, ib-d., 1907, 144, 197. 

Mentrel, ibid., 1902, 135, 740. 
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forms monodinic prisoxs.^ It is very soluble m water, but the sixlubility 
values obtained are not concordant/^ It is practically insoluble in 
aleoliol, 100 grm. ot tlie latter only dissolving 0-000J3 grm. of the 
salt.^ The freezing-point lowering in aqueous solution, and hence the 
degree of dissociation at different concentrations, has been determined, ^ 
and also the refractive index in the solid state and in solution.^ The 
density of tlie solid salt is 8*212.® 

There is a double salt Avith copper, 2Ba(HCOO)o.Cu(HCOO)o.2rioO, 
forming bright blue crystals of density 2*747.® 

Barium Acetate, Ba(GH3GOO)2, crystallises from solutions of 
barium hydroxide in acetic acid at 0° C. in monoclinic* crystals with 
3 molecules of water, and above 10° C. in flattened triclinic [irisms witli 
1 molecule. It is dehydrated at 130°-140° C., forming a snow-white 
hard powder of density 2*140.'^ Sharj) breaks in the solubility cairAx, 
as Avell as dilatometric determinations, indicate transition ])omts at 
24*7° C. and 41° 

Aqueous solutions have been studied from the point of view of 
density, ‘‘ freezing-point loAvering,^ and electrical conductivity.^® 

The solubility in alcohol is only slight, 0*0385 grm. m 100 grm. 
of solvent.^^ 

Acid salts of composition 3Ba(CH3C00)2.3CH3C0011.111l20, and 
Ba(CH 3 COO) 2 . 2 CHoCOOH, have been obtained.^*^ A compound, BaClo. 
Ba(CH 3 COO)o/ 2 CIi 3 COOH, is also known, or, preferably, on account of 
its behaviour,*' BaCl(CH 3 COO).CH 3 COOH.'- 

Barium Oxalate, BaGaO.^, may be obtained by precipitation of a 
soluble barium salt with a soluble oxalate, or by the action of oxalic acid 
on barium hydroxide. There are apparently three hydrates, containing 
3*5, 2, and 0*5 molecules of water of crystallisation respectively. From 
solubility determinations it may be concluded that the first is stable 
bcloAv 0° C., the second between 0° and 10° C., and the third alioA^e 
40° C.i* 

Kohlrausch determined the solubility by electrical conductivity 
measurements, and obtained values which difl'ered somewhat according 
to the conditions of prcjiaration. The average value, however, was 
0*785 milli-equivalents, or 0*088 grm. per litre calculated as anhydrous 
salt.^^ The solubility is greater in acetic acid than in water, the 
maximum being reached in approximately 4 A acid A® 

^ Stanley, Chtm. Ncwh, 1904, 89, 193. 

2 Plathan, Dissertation, Helsm^ors, 1897 ; Krasmcki, Monatsk, 1897, 8, 595 ; Stanley, 
he, cit 

^ Haberland, Zeitsch. anal Chem., 1899, 3S, 22J ; see also Stanley, loc, cit. 

^ Calame, Zeitsch, ^hysihal, Chem., 1898, 27, 401. 

Kannonikow, J, prahL Okem,, 1885, [2J, 31, 321. ^ 

Schroder, Ber., 1881, 14, 21. 

^ Schroder, zbid,, 1879, 12, 564, 

® Walker and Eyffe, Tram, Chem. Boc., 1903, 83, 173. 

® Franz, J. prakt. Ghem., 1872, [2], 5, 298; see Gerlach, Zeitsch. anal, Gkevi., 1888, 27, 289. 

MacGregory, Wied. Annalen, 1894, 51, 126 ; Kohlrausch and Holborn, Leitvermogen 
der Mehtrolyte (B. G, Teubner, Leipzig), 1898. 

Haberland, loc. cit. 

Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1914, i, 81, sec J. Ghem, Soc., 1915, 108, Abs. i, 492. 

Colst?n, Gompt. rend:, 1903, 137, 660. 

Grosch'ufi, 1901, 34, 3313, but see Souchay and Lensseu, Annalen, 1856, 99, 31. 

KohlrausT'Ch, Zeitsck physikal. Ghem., 1908, 64, 129 ; see also 1893, 12, 234 ; 1904, 
so, 355. 

“ Herz and M'uhs, Ber., 1903, 36, 3715. 
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An acid salt, barium binoxalatc, Ba(HC 204)0, may be prepared in 
the anhydrous state, or with 1 or 2 molecules of water of crystallisation. ^ 
It is more soluble in water than the neutral salt, and is decomposed by 
water unless excess of oxalic acid is present. ^ For any one temperature 
there must naturally be a definite concentration m acid salt if both the 
solid phases, neutral salt and acid salt are present. 

Barium Carbonate, BaCO.^, occurs naturally as the mineral 
zvithente, in ortJiorlioinbic crystals isomorphous with aragonite and 
strontianite. A mineral consisting ol* mixed crystals of barium and 
calcium carbonates, harylocalcite, is also found. 

Barium carbonate may be readily obtained by precipitation from a 
solution of a barium salt by an alkali carbonate, or by the action of 
carbon dioxide on barium hydroxide solution. It can be formed by 
the union of carbon dioxide with anhydrous barium oxide if the tem- 
]:>erature is raised to about 550° C.^ It may also be obtained in 
crystalline form by fusion of barium chloride with sodium carbonate 
and extraction with water, or by fusion of the precipitated carbonate 
with sodium chloride,^ or by heating with ammonium nitrate or 
carbonate solution in a sealed tube at I50°-180° 

Commercially it is prepared from the sulphate by reduction to the 
sulphide and treatment of a hot solution of the latter with carbon 
dioxide.*’ 

The density of withcrite is 4*3-4.*5, and of the precipitated carbonate 
4*22--A*37.'^ The specific heat is 0*14483.® 

Barium carbonate is more difficult to decompose than either calcium 
or strontium carbonate. The dissociation pressure only reaches one 
atmosphere at 1350° C.,® when, according to Finkelstein, a basic car- 
bonate, BaO.BaCOg, is formed.^** This basic carbonate melts below 
950° C. It can be formed by prolonged heating at 1120° C., and it 
dissolves barium oxide and, at higher temperatures, barium carbonate. 
By extrapolation the temperature of decomposition of the basic carbonate 
is found to be 1454° C, 

Le Chatelier gave the temperature of fusion in an open vessel as 
795° C.,^^ but this low value was no doubt due to the formation of barium 
oxide. It only partially fuses when heated at 1380° C. in a current of 
carbon dioxide. The melting-point under a pressure of carbon dioxide 
appears to be about 1740° C., when determined by extrapolation from 
the fusion curve of mixtures of calcium and barium carbonates. 
There are two transition points, one at 811° C., from witherite or 
y-carbonate to j8-carbonate, a hexagonal form, and the other at 

^ Souchay and Lenssen, loc. cit . ; Loschmidt, Jalra^iher , 1805, 37.’). 

® GroKchuff, he. cit. 

'* Kaoult, Coin'pt. rend.^ 1881, 92, 1110. 

^ Bourgeois, Ann. Chim. PJnjs., 1883, [5], 29, 480. 

BourgooiH, Bull. Soc. chim., 1887, L2J, 47, 81. 

Riviere, Bull. Boo. Mulh., 1866, 36, 438 ; >Sc*hcurer-Kostner, ihid., 448 ; sec also 
Lieber, Dingl. lyoly. */., 1883, 250, 69. 

’ Schroder, Jahreaber., 1859, 12. 

Regnault, Ann. Ch%m, Phja., 1841, [31, i, 182. 

® Johnston, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1908, 30, 1357 ; ZdUch. anorg. Chem., 1908, 62, 330 ; 
see also Herzfeld and Stiepel, Chem>. Zentr., 1898, li, 1197 ; do Rorcrand, Oompl. rend., 
1908, 146, 511 ; Brill, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1905, 45, 282 ; JFmkelstein, Ber,, 1906, 39, 
1585 ; Hedvall found 1361° C., Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1916, 98, 53. 

Finkelstein, loc. cit. 

Le Chatelier, B%dl. Soc. chim., 1887, [2], 47, 300 
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982® C., from /3- to a-barium carbonate, which is regular in crystalline 
form.^ 

If carbon dioxide be passed through a methyl alcoholic solution of 
barium oxide, barium carbonate separates in a gelatinous form and 
behaves as a reversible colloid, giving a clear solution which is practically 
a non-conductor of electricity so long as it is not completely freed from 
methyl alcohol. ^ 

By the action of sodium on barium carbonate, carbon is liberated and 
the oxide formed.® Carbon also separates when a solid mixture of 
chloride and carbonate is electrolysed at 550°-600° C.® 

The solubility of barium carbonate in water is very small, but greater 
than that of the other alkaline earth carbonates. The results obtained 
by different investigators are rather variable, as the solubility depends 
on the pressure of carbon dioxide, and there are probably present in 
solution hydroxyl ions due to the hydrolysis of the salt, and hydrogen 
carbonate ions owing to the formation of bicarbonate. By electrical 
conductivit}?^ determinations the solubility was found to be 24 mgm., 
or 1 - 22 x 10 "^ grm.-mol. per litre at 18° C.^ Weissenberger determined 
the solubility in the presence of a small quantity of caustic soda 
to suppress the hydrotysis, and observed a minimum solubility at a 
hydroxyl-ion concentration of 1-25 Xl0~® grm.-ion per litre.® Wth a 
higher concentration the hydroxide is formed, and therefore the solu- 
bility is apparently increased. The true values of the solubility were 
considered to be as follows : — 

Temperature °C, . . . 14 18 28 27 32 88 

Gram-molecules BaCOg per 

litre X 104 . , . 4.32 4.57 4.39 5*22 5-69 6*27 

The solubility is increased by the presence of ammonium chloride,^* 
probably due to the formation of a double chloride in solution,'^ and 
also by potassium and sodium chlorides and sulphates, magnesium and 
zinc sulphates, and by calcium nitrate and chloride, all of which probably 
bring about partial decomposition of the carbonate.® 

McCoy and Smith, working under pressures of 0*2-30 atmo- 
spheres of carbon dioxide, found as the value of the solubility product 
[Ba"J X [CO 3 ''], 8 * 1 x 10 "® at 25° C.® The maximum solubility was 
reached at 22 atmospheres and was 7*3 grm. of barium bicarbonate 
per litre at 25° C, Above this pressure, therefore, it should be possible 
to separate the solid bicarbonate. This compound may apparently be 
precipitated from ice-cold solutions of barium chloride by ammonium 

^ Boeke, Zeitsch, ano 7 g, Gheon,^ 1906, 50 , 244 ; Ghem>, Zentr., 1913, 1 , 1909. 

3 Neuberg and Neimann, BiocMm.. Zeitsch., 1906, i, 166 ; Neuberg and Rewald, 
ibid., 1908, 9 , 538. 

Haber and ToUoczko, Ze%Uch, amrg. 1904, 41 , 412. 

^ Kohlrausch. and Rose, ZeiUch, ^liysikal. Gh&m., 1893, 12 , 241 ; 1903, 44 , 197 ; see 
also^ Gardner and Gerassimoff, ib^d., 1904, 48 , 359 ; HoUeman, ibid., 1893, 12 , 135. 

^ Weissenberger, Zeitsch. physiJcal. Ohem., 1914, 88 , 257 ; see also Kuster, Zeitsch. 
anorg. Ohem., 1900, 22 , 161 ; Bodlander, Zeitsch. physihal. Ghcm., 1900, 35 , 23 ; Gardner 
and Gerassimoff, loc. cif. 

® Vogel, J. praht Ghem., 1836, [ 1 ], 7 , 453 ; Wackenrodor, Annalen, 1842, 41 , 315. 

^ Kemot, d’Agostmo, and Pellegnno, Oazzetfa, 1908, 38 , i, 532. 

® See Cantona and Gogu61ia, Bull 80 c. chim., 1905, [ 3 ], 33 , 13. 

® McCoy and Smith, J. Amer. Ghem. 8 oe., 1911, 33 , 468; but see Bodlander, Zeitsch. 
physikal, Ghem., 1900, 35 , 23 ; see also Schlosmg, Gompt. rend., 1872, 75 , 70. 
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bicarbonate, })referably with the addition of gelatine to stabilise it A 
its composition being approximately represented by the formula 
BaCOg.I-SHaCOj.^ A compound of composition ‘iBaO.SCOg was 
described by Boussingault as formed by the action of sodium sesqui- 
carbonate on barium chloride.*^ 

A double salt Avith potassium carbonate, BaCO^.KaCOg, is formed 
by ])recipitation from saturated solutions of barium chloride and 
potassium carbonate at room temperature.^ The same compound, as 
well as a similar sodium salt, may" also be formed by^ fusion."' 

Barium Thiocarbonate, BaCSg, is obtained as a y-ellow micro- 
crystalline product by the action of carbon disulphide on barium hydro- 
sulphide, sulpliide,’ or liy-droxyliydrosulpliide,® m a current of hy^drogen. 
It is more stable than the other alkaline earth thio carbonates, is in- 
soluble in alcohol, and slightly soluble m water, forming a red solution 
which dissolves one atom of sulphur per molecule of salt. No solid 
perthiocarbonate has, however, been isolated. On evaporation of the 
solution, oxidation takes place with the formation of barium thio- 
sulphate.^ It is also obtained in a hydrated form, ciystallising in short 
prisms, by the action of sunlight on barium Iwdroxide and carbon 
disulphide in the presence oi' water. 

Barium Per carbonate, BaC04.aq., is obtained as a light yellow 
compound by cooling a suspension or solution of barium peroxide to 0 ° C. 
and treating with carbon dioxide, the peroxide being always in excess. 

It is hydrated, and is not to be regarded as BaC03Ji202> because 
neither alcohol nor ether extracts hy^drogen peroxide from it, and it 
only gives up hydrogen peroxide slowly on treatment with water. It 
is a convenient reagent for the preparation of neutral hydrogen peroxide 
by treatment either with water or with an acid producing an insoluble 
barium salt. 

Barium Cyanide, Ba(CN)2, formed by passing anhydrous hydro- 
cyanic acid over cooled barium hydroxide crystals, and dissolves in 
the water of crystallisation of the hy’^drated bary^ta. With anhydrous 
barium oxide or hydroxide too vigorous a reaction takes place and 
the cyanide is decomposed. Prismatic crystals of the dihy’’drate, 
Ba(CN)2.2H20,^^ may be obtained by adding a slight excess of hydro- 
cyanic acid and evaporating in vacuo in presence of sulphuric acid and 
a small quantity of caustic potash. They are deliquescent and readity 
decomposed by the carbon dioxide of the air. Over sulphuric acid 
in vacuo the more stable monohydrate is obtained, and this may be 
completely dehydrated by a slow current of dry air, first at 75 ° C., and 
then at 100 ° C. The anhydrous salt is white and very hygroscopic. 
It is also very soluble in water, eight parts dissoKing m ten of water, 

' Reiser and McMaster, «/. Amer. Cheiti. Soc., 1908, 30, 1711. 

- Reiser and Leavitt, ibid., 1908, 30, 1711. 

Boussingault, Ann. Ghim. Pliys., 1825, [2], 29, 288. 

Datta and Mukherjea, Proc. Olmn. Soc., 1913, 29, 185 ; but see Barre, Gompt. rend., 
1912, 154, 279. 

^ Le Chatelier, Gompt rend., 1894-, 118, 115. 

® Yeoman, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1921, 119, 48. 

’ Thenard, Gompt rend., 1874, 79, 673 ; Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen, 1826, 6, 
444. 

Veley, Trans. Ghem. Boc., 1886, 49, 378. 

® Yeoman, Zoc. cit ; see also Veley, he. cit ; Thenard, loc. cit 

Wolff enstein and Peltner, Ber., 1908, 41, 275. 

Meitzendorff, Pogg. Annalen, 1842, 56, 69. 
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and fairly soluble in alcohol. The heat of hydration to the mono- 
hydrate is 1*04 Cal., and to the dihydrate 3*17 CalA 

Barium cyanide is also formed by the action of carbon monoxide 
on barium nitride,- by the calcination of barium ferrocyanide and ex- 
traction with water, ^ and by the action of cyanogen gas on barium 
amalgam.^ Pure barium cyanide may be prepared by suspending 
finely powdered barium hydroxide in light petroleum and adding an 
emulsion of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid in light petroleum.^ It fuses 
at about 600° C. and is rather volatile. 

By passing nitrogen over barium carbide heated to redness in iron 
retorts, about 30 per cent, of the carbide is converted into cyanide, the 
rest forming barium cyanamidc. By fusing with sodium carbonate the 
remainder of tiie carbon is taken up and cyanide formed. 

When the cyanide is heated to 300° C. in the presence of steam the 
whole of the nitrogen is evolved in the form of ammonia, leaving barium 

formate, 7 Ba(CN)2+4H20=Ba(HCOO)2+2NH3. 

The compound Ba(CN)( 0 CH 3 ).CH 30 H is obtained when hydro- 
cyanic acid is passed into a methyl alcohol solution of barium oxide. 
It loses alcohol at 100° C., and at still higher temperatures forms the 
basic cyanide, BaO.Ba(CN) 2 .^ 

Aqueous solutions of barium cyanide dissolve insoluble cyanides of 
some of the heavy metals forming crystalline double salts — for example, 
BaHg(CN)^.3H20 in needles/ 2Ba(CN)2.3Hg(CN)2.23H20 in trans- 
parent octahedra/ and Ba(CN) 2 .Hg(CN) 2 .IIgl 2 *bH 20 ; barium man- 
ganocyanide, Ba 2 Mn(CN) 6 ,^^ barium manganicyanide, Ba 3 [Mn(CN) 6 ] 2 /‘‘^ 
barium manganese manganocyanidc, BaMn[Mn(CN)6],^^ and also a 
double manganocyanidc of barium and potassium ; barium cobalto- 
cyanide, Ba 2 Co(CN) 6 , and an unstable barium chromocyanide, and 
also a barium riithenocyanide, Ba 2 Ru(CN) 6 . 6 H 20 .^^ 

Barium Gyanamide, BaCNg. — The formation of barium cyana- 
mide along with cyanide by the action of nitrogen on barium carbide 
has already been mentioned. Absorption readily takes place at 700°- 
800° A mixture of barium carbonate, or oxide, and carbon can be 

^ Joannis, Ann. Chim. Phys.^ 1882, [5], 26, 482. 

^ Maquenne, Compt, rend,, 1892, 114, 220 , Bull. iSoc. ckim., 1892, 13], 7, 30(5. 

^ Schulz, J. prakt. Clieni., 1856, [1], 68, 257 ; sco also Ewan and Napier, J. ^o<% Ghctn. 
Jnd., 1913, 32, 467. 

Hrcchsel, J. pra/ct. Ghem., 1880, [2], 21, 77. 

' Ewan and Napier, he. at. 

® Erlwein, ZeiUfch. angew. Ghent., 1903, 16, 533 ; Margueritto and Sourdeval, Compt. 
rend., 1860, 50, 1100. 

Margueritto and Sourdeval, loe. cit.; Rolla, A 71 U. Chim. applicata, 1914, 2, 301, see 
J. Ghem. Soc., 1915, 108, Aba. i, 58. 

® Grossman and von der Eorst, Der., 1904, 37, 4141 

3 Jackson, Pharm. Centr., 1836, i, 350. 

Varet, Compt. rend., 1895, 121, 499. 

Eaton and Pittig, A7i7ialen, 1868, 145, 157 ; Deacamps, A 7171 . Chim. Phyft., 1881, [51, 
24, 178. 

Eaton and Eittig, he. cit. 

Descamps, he. cit. 

Howe, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc , 1896, 18, 986, Eor barium platinocyanido and ferro- 
and ferri-cyanides sec Vol. IX. of this series. Parts I. and II. Eor further information on 
barium cyanide, see Williams, The CImnistry of Cyanogen Co^npounds (Churchill), 1915 ; 
Kohler, Die Industrie der Cganverbindiingen (Braunschweig), 1914 ; Rideal and Taylor, 
Catalysis in Theory and Practice (Macmillan & Go.), 1919, p. 246. 

Frank, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1908, 4, 99, 
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substituted for the carbideA Absorption then begins a little above 
000° It is favoured by tlie presence oC ealeium chloride,'* and addi- 
tion of barium chloride seems to facilitate it a little at low tcm]ieratures, 
but to decrease it at high.*^ On the whole, barium chloride decreases the 
proportion of cyanamide.^ 

There seems to be doubt as to the effect of temperature on the 
relative proportions of the two substances formed. According to 
Kuhling and Berkhold the proportion of cyanamide decreases with 
rise of temperature/ but Ewan and Napier ^ found that fusion of barium 
cyanide results in the formation of barium cyanamide, the amount of 
the latter de])ending on the duration and temperature of heating, the 
presence of finely divided iron also increasing the proportion of cyan- 
amide. This supports the statement of Askenasy and Crude that at 
1300°-1400° C. cyanide is first formed, and this at still higher tempera- 
tures gives cyanamide, the latter pmeess being also favoured by a 
shortage of carbon.^ The equilibrium can no doubt be approached 
from either side, but the variation in the position of equilibrium with 
temperature has apparently not been very carefully studied. Fusion 
of the cyanide-cyanamidc mixture with potash or soda also converts 
the whole into cyanide.^ 

Barium cyanamide may also be obtained by fusing barium cyanate.'^ 

By passing carbon dioxide into an aqueous solution of barium cyan- 
amide, prepared by dissolving barium hydroxide in a solution of cyan- 
amide, filtering, and adding more cyanamide, a heavy, granular, crystal- 
line precipitate of composition 2(BaCN.2.C02).3H20 is readily obtained.^ 

Barium Cyanate, Ba(CNO)2, may be prepared by adding alcohol 
to a solution of a mixture of potassium cyanate and barium acetate, or, 
more readily, by heating barium cyanurate until it melts, when it is 
converted into barium cyanate. The salt crystallises in prisms, and 
its solution decomposes on boiling with formation of urea and barium 
carbonate ^ 

Ba(CN0)2+3H20=BaC03+(NH2)2C0. 

Barium Cyanurate. — An acid salt, Ba[H2(CNO)3]2.2H20, may be 
prepared by the action of a hot solution of cyanuric acid on barium 
hydroxide.' It is only completely dehydrated at 280° C. A salt with 
a neutral reaction, of composition Ba2[H(CN0)3]2-3H20, is also obtained 
as a crystalline precipitate by the addition of cyanuric acid to an 
ammoniacal solution of barium chloride. It only begins to lose water 
at 200° C., and at higher temperatures it evolves ammonia and cyanic 
acid, leaving neutral barium cyanate.'*^ 

Barium Thiocyanate, Ba(CNS)2, is prepared by boiling the 
cuprous or ammonium salt with barium hydroxide solution. It crystal- 
lises in long shining deliquescent needles with 2 molecules of water of 

’ Marguentte and vSonrdeval, Gompt rend., 1860, 5^, HOO; Kiihling, Ber., 1907, 40, 
310 ; Askenasy and (rrude, Zeitsch. EUhtrochem., 1922, 28, 130. 

® Ewan and Napier, J. Soc. Chem. hid., 1913, 32, 467, 

® Kiihling, Zoc. cit 

^ Kuhling and Berkhold, Ber., 1908, 41, 28. 

Askenasy and (Irudo, loc. cit. 

Frank, toe. cit 

’ Drechsel, J. praht. Oliem., 1877, [2], 16, 200. 

^ Meyer, ibid., 1878, [2], 18, 419. 

® O. and J. Masson, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1910, 70, 290, 

10 Wohler, Annftlen, 1847, 62, 251. 

VOL. III. : I. 
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crystallisation.^ It can also be formed by the action of thiocyanic acid 
on barium carbonate. 

It loses its water of crystallisation at 120°-130° C., or at ordinary 
temperatures over sulphuric acid.^ It is very soluble in water, 100 c.c. 
of a solution saturated at 15° C. containing 103*7 grm. of the 
anhydrous salt. 

Various double salts have been isolated — for example, BaHg(CNS)4 
andBa[Hg(CNS)3]2,3Ba(CNS)2.2Hg(CNS)o.4H20,^ Ba(CNS)2.Hg(CN)o, 
Ba(CNS)2.2HgBr2.5HoO, and BaZn(CNS)4.7H20,s Ba3Cr2(CNS)i:. 
leHgO,^ and Ba[(CrNH3)2(CNS)3]2(CNS)2.7 

Barium thiocyanate forms compounds with ethyl alcohol, Ba(CNS)2. 
2C2H5OH and Ba(CNS)2.C2H50H, and also one with methyl alcohol, 
Ba(CNS) 2 . 2 CH 30 H .‘2 

Barium Selenocyanate has also been obtained by dissolving barium 
carbonate in selenocyanic acid.® 

BARIUM AND SILICON. 

Barium Silicide, BaSig, may be obtained similarly to the calcium 
and strontium silicides by reducing a mixture of barium oxide and 
silica by carbon in the electric furnace,"^ by heating together barium 
oxide and silicon, or by combining barium and silicon directly.^^ With 
dilute hydrochloric acid, silicon hydride is evolved and silica deposited. 
The physical and chemical properties of the compound are similar to 
those of strontium silicide, but the former is more readily attacked by 
reagents than the latter. 

Barium Silicates. — Barium silicate occurs in nature under the 
form of various silico-aluminates, such as harmotome, hrewsterite^ and 
barytafeUpar, 

A barium orthosilicate, Ba 28104, melting at 1750° C., has been 
mentioned, but it is probably not stable in contact with water.^® 

Barium metasilicate, BaSiOg, may be formed by fusing a mixture of 
barium chloride and carbonate with silica.^^ It may be obtained as 
the hydi’ate, BaSiOg.HgO, by precipitation of a soluble barium salt 
with an alkali silicate.^® A hexahydrate has also been described, 
prepared by the action of barium hydroxide solution on sodium silicate 
or colloidal silica. The heat of reaction of dissolved barium hydroxide 
with colloidal silica is 8 Cal. It is probably decomposed by water, 
but the decomposition is prevented by the presence of barium hydroxide 

^ Tchemiac, Rer., 1892, 25, 2627 ; Meitzendorff, Pogg. AnnaUn^ 1842, 56, 68. 

® Tchermac, loc. at. 

® Rosenheim and Cohn, Rer., 1900, 33, 1111. 

^ Bockmann, AnnaUn, 1877, 22, 153 ; Cleve, Bull 80c. cUm., 1875, [2], 23, 71. 

® Williams, The Chemistry of the Cyanogen Compounds (Cliurchill), 1915, p. 194. 

® Bossier, Annalen, 1867, 141, 185. 

’ Nordenskjold, ZeitscL anorg. Ghem., 1892, i, 134. 

® Crookes, J. Ohem. 80c., 1852, 4, 19. 

® Bradley, Ghem, News, 1900, 82, 149. 

Goldschmidt, J. Ghem, 8oc., 1908, 94, Abs. li, 1037. 

Honigschmid, Monatsh., 1909, 30, 497. 

Jager and van Klooster, Sprechsaal, 1919, 52, 256, see J. 80c. Glass Tech., 1919, 
3, 234A 

Jordis and Kanter, Zeitsch. anorg, Chem,, 1903, 35, 82 ,* 1904, 42, 418. 

Bourgeois, Ann. Ghim, Phys., 1883, [6], 29, 445 ; Hedvall, Zeitsch. awyrg, Ghem., 
1916, 98, 57. 
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in solution.’- Barium silicate is formed on the walls of glass vessels 
containing barium hydroxide solution.- 

The anhydrous metasilicate forms small crystals shoving a weak 
double refraction. The density is ‘1-435 and melting-point 1001° 

The heat of formation from barium oxide and silica is 26-3 Cal'’ 

The metasilicate is not isomorphous with calcium or strontium 
metasilicates. With a-calcium metasilicate it forms a double compound, 
2Ca0.Ba0.3Si02." 

By treatment of hydrated silicic acid, or powdered quartz, with 
barium hydroxide solution, or by boiling barium metasilicate with water 
for some time, a number of hydrated acid silicates may be obtained.^ 
Crystals of barium disilicate, BaSioOg, have i^ecn observed to separate 
in optical glass m the form of hexagonal plales."^ 

A compound, 2Ba0.3Si0o, which forms a complete series of solid 
solutions with the disilicates is also known. ^ 

The use of barium silicate as a constituent of glass has already been 
mentioned.^ Its employment was first suggested by Ddbereiner in 
1820, and its effect upon the properties of the glass is mucli the same as 
that of lead. It gives a higher refractive index and greater brilliancy 
than lime alone, and it has the additional advantage over lead of being 
unaffected by the products of combustion in the furnace.^ 

With barium aluminate a cement may be formed of composition 
2(Si02.2Ba0).Al203.2Ba0. It sets hard with water, but, after some 
time, it splits, becomes soft, and deposits crystals of barium hydroxide.’® 
Barium Fluosilicate, BaSiF^, is obtained by precipitation of a 
barium salt with hydrofluosilicic acid.” It forms microscopic needles 
of density 4-28 at 21° It is not very soluble in water, one part dis- 
solving in 8731 parts of water at 17-5° C., and in 1175 parts at 100° C. 
It is practically insoluble in alcohol, but dissolves with decomposition 
in dilute hydrochloric acid. On calcination, silicon fluoride is given off 
and barium fluoride remains.’- 

BARIUM AND TIN. 

Barium Stannate, 2BaO.SnO2.10H2O, is obtained in the form of 
brilliant pearly leaflets by the action of a solution of potassium stannate 
on a saturated solution of a barium salt or of barium hydroxide.’® Like 
the calcium and strontium compounds, it is insoluble in water but dis- 

1 he Chatelier, Bull. Soc. chlm^, 1884, [2J, 42, 82, Gomjd. rend., 1H81, 92, 921; La 
Bilice et les Silicates (Hermann et Tils, Pans), 1914, p. 410 ; soo also Wahl, J. Chem, Soc., 
1902, 82, Abs. li, 501 ; van Bemmelen, Zeitsch. anoiy. Chem., 1903, 36, 393 ; Jaeger, ibid., 
400. 

2 Pisani, Compi. rend., 1870, 83, 1056. 

® Jager and van Klooster, Sprechsaal, 1919, 52, 250, see J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1919, 
3, 234A. 

* Le Chatelier, La Silice et les Silicates (Hermann et Tils), 1914, p. 52. 

^ Eskola, Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [5J, 4, 331. 

^ Jordis and Kanter, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1903, 35, 148, 330 ; 1905, 43, 314. 

^ Bowen, J. Wash. Acad. Sci, 1918, 8, 265, see d. Chem. Soc., 1918, 114, Abs. ii,, 
198. 

® See Calcium, under Glass. 

® Silverman, J. Soc Chem. Ind., 1915, 34, 399. 

Zulkowski, ibid., 1901, 20, 990. 

Gay-Lussac and Th6nard, Ann. CMm., 1809, [1], 69, 214. 

Stolba, J. prakt. Chem., 1865, [IJ, 96, 22. 

Ditte, Compt. rend., 1883, 96, 701. 
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solves in cold hydrochloric or nitric acid, forming a clear solution which 
gelatinises on heating. 

Both a chlorostannite, BaSnCli.4H20,^ and a clilorostannate, 
BaSnClfj.SHgO,- arc known, and also a lluorstannatc, BaSnF^j.SH^O,-* 
and a thiostannate, BaSnSg.SH^O.^ 

BARIUM AND LEAD. 

Barium Orthoplumbate, Ba 2 Pb 04 , is obtained as a black com- 
pound by gentl}^ heating lead oxide with barium oxide or barium 
carbonate in air at bright red lieat. It is insoluble in water, but is 
decomposed by long contact with it. With hydrochloric acid it gives 
chlorine, and with other acids lead peroxide.^ 


BARIUM AND TITANIUM. 

Barium Titanate, BaTiOg, has been obtained in an amorphous 
form by heating barium fluoroxytitanate.^‘ By heating together titanium 
oxide, barium carbonate, and barium chloride, brilliant, strongly refract- 
ing, yellow, cubic crystals, of density 5*91 and composition 2Ba0.3Ti02, 
are obtained.'^ 

A barium fluortitanate, BaTiF6.^H20,^ is known, and also a natural 
silicotitanate, he^iitoite, BaSi^TiOg, in beautiful, hexagonal, sapphire-blue 
prisms,® 

Barium Pertitanate, or Barium Peroxide Pertitanate, BaGg. 
TiOg.SHgO, is obtained by the action of sodium pertitanate, NagOg-TiOg, 
on barium chloride. It forms a voluminous yellow precipitate which 
may be dried over sulphuric acid. Hydrogen peroxide is liberated from 
it by dilute sulphuric acid, indicating the presence of the barium peroxide 
structure, and with hydrochloric acid chlorine is evolved.® 

Barium Fluoroxy titanate, BaTi02F4, or BaF 2 .TiO, 2 F 2 , is pre- 
pared as a flocculent precipitate, soluble in acids, by treating a soluble 
barium salt with ammonium fluoroxytitanate,^® A yellow substance of 
composition SBaFg.^iTiOoFg is probabty also formed at the same time. 


BARIUM AND ZIRCONIUM. 

Barium Zirconate, BaZrOg, is obtained by fusing zirconium oxide 
with barium hydroxide. After treatment with w^ater and dilute acetic 
acid a fine greyish-white powder, easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
is obtained.^^ Barium chloride may be used instead of the hydroxide.^2 

1 Poggiale, Compt rend., 1845, 20, 1183. 

2 Lewy, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1846, [3J, i6, 306. 

® Emioh, Monatsh., 1904, 25, 907. 

^ Ditto, Compt. rend., 1882, 95, 641, 

^ Kassner, Arch. Pharm., 1890, 8, 109. 

^ Piccini, Qa^izetta, 1887, 17, 479. 

’ Bourgeois, Compt. rend., 1886, 103, 141 ; Bull. Soc. chm., 1886, [2], 46, 262 
® Smolensky, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1912, 73, 303. 

^ Melikoff and Pissarjewsky, Ber., 1898, 31, 953. 

Piccini, he. cit ; Jahresher., 1885, 549 

Venable and Clarke, J. A'tner. Ckem. Soc., 1896, 18, 434. 

Ouvrard, Compt rend., 1891, 113, 80. 
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By mixing solutions of barium chloride and potassium fluorzirconate 
a precipitate of composition 3BaF2.2ZrF4.2H2O is obtained, but this 
may be either a compound or a mixture.^ 


BARIUM AND BORON. 

Barium Boride, BaBg, is obtained by heating together, in the 
electric furnace, barium borate, aluminium, and carbon. It is more 
readily prepared than strontium and calcium borides, the yields being 
larger and of greater purity.^ Its density is 4*36 at 15 ° C., and in hard- 
ness it lies between diamond and ruby or quartz. Its chemical properties 
are similar to those of calcium and strontium borides.- By the action 
of calcium on barium borate a mixture of the two borides is always 
obtained.^ 

Barium Borates. — Guertler studied the freezing-point curves of 
mixtures of barium oxide and boric anhydride and came to the con- 
clusion that the following chemical individuals exist : the ortholiorate, 
3Ba0.B203, the pyroborate, 2Ba0.B203, m a crystalline marble-like 
mass, the metaboratc, Ba0.B203, crystallising in flat prisms, and the 
biborate, Ba0.2B203, which does not readily ciystallise.'^ 

Precipitates of varying composition are obtained by mixing solutions 
of borax and a soluble barium salt, or by the interaction of barium 
hydroxide with boric anhydride.*^ They are soluble in solubions of 
ammonia salts, and the action of carbon dioxide has also been studied. 

The system BaO : B2O3 : H2O has been investigated by Sborgi, who 
confirmed the existence of the following compounds : BaO.BgOa. tHgO, 
2Ba0.3B203.Cll20, and Ba0.3B203.7H20.’^ 

Barium Fluorborate, BaBF5.2H20, is obtained by evaporation of 
a solution of barium carbonate in excess of fluor boric acid. It forms 
quadratic prisms soluble in water. The water of crystallisation is 
lost at 40 ° C.® 

Barium Perborate, Ba(B 03 ) 2 . 7 H 20 , is formed as a white floccu- 
lent precipitate by the action of sodium perborate on barium chloride 
at 0° C. It decomjioses hydrochloric acid with the evolution of 
chlorine, and reacts with sulphuric acid producing barium sulphate and 
hydrogen peroxide.'^ 

By the action of boric acid on hydrated barium peroxide a compound, 
BaB205.3H20, is obtained.^*^ 

^ Marignac, Ann. Gliim. Phys., 1860, [3], 60, 279. 

3 Moissan and Williams, Compt rend., 1897, 125, 629 ; Moissan, Electric Furnace^ 
English, translation (Williams & Norgate), 1908. 

3 Wedekind, Ber., 1913, 46, 1885. 

^ Guertler, Zeitsch, anorg. Chem., 1904, 40, 337 j see also Benoclikt, Her., 1874, 7, 
703 ; Ouvrard, Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 257 ; Ditte, ibid., 1873, 77, 783, 802 ; Bloxam, 
J. Ghem. 80 c., 1862, 14, 147. 

s Rose, Pogg. Annalen, 1852, 87, 1; Ditte, Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1883, [5], 30, 248; 
Laurent, Annalen, 1850, 76, 263. 

3 Morse and Horn, Amer. Gheni. J., 1900, 24, 105. 

’ Sborgi, AUi B. Accad. Lincei, 1914, [5], 23, 1, 530, 717, 854 ; see also Atterberg, 
Bull. 80 c. chim., 1874, [2], 22, 350 ; Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1906, 48, 372 ; Levi and Cas- 
tellani, Atti B. Accad. Lincei, 1908, [5], 17, ii, 613. 

® Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen, 1824, 2, 123. 

® Melikoff and Pissarjewsky, Ber., 1898, 31, 678, 953. 

Etard, Gompt. rend., 1880, 91, 931. 
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BARIUM AND ALUMINIUM. 

Barium Aluminates. — Freshly precipitated aluminium hydroxide 
is dissolved by barium hydroxide solution with the formation of barium 
aluminates. Metallic aluminium is also attacked by barium h^alroxide 
solution. The following compounds have been described : AlgOg.BaO. 
6H2O5 or SHgO, Al2O3.2BaO.5H2O, and Al203.3Ba0.1lH20. Lower 
hydrates may be obtained by heating.^ Halogen compounds arc also 
known, AlgOs.BaO.SBaClo.eHgO, Al203.Ba0.BaCl2.1lH20, AlgOg-BaO. 
BaBra-llHgO, and AlgOg.BaO.Bala.llHaO.^ 

BARIUM AND THE IRON GROUP. 

Barium Ferrite, BaO.FeaOg, is obtained in small dark brown 
crystals by heating barium ferrate with a mixture of barium oxide and 
barium chloride at 800 °- 1300 ° C. Oxygen is evolved. The higher the 
temperature einjiloyed the larger the amount of oxide necessary. ^ 

Barium Ferrate, BaO.FeOg.HoO, may be obtained by precipi- 
tating potassium ferrate with barium nitrate,^ or chloride,^ or by 
acting on barium chromate with sodium ferrate. It forms a purple- 
red powder, extremely insoluble in water,® and is the most stable of the 
ferrates.^ When heated it decomposes into oxygen, ferric oxide, and 
barium oxide.® It may also be formed by the action of strontium 
ferrate on barium sulpLatc, oxalate, or carbonate.’' It is not affected 
by dilute sulphuric acid in the cold, but is completely decomposed by 
boiling sulphuric acid. With dilute nitric or hydrochloric acid there 
is almost instantaneous decomposition with formation of salts of iron 
and of barium, and, in the case of the hydrochloric acid, with evolution 
of chlorine also. Barium ferrate dissolves also in organic acids. ® 
Barium Cobaltite. — When a mixture of cobalt sesquioxide, barium 
oxide, and barium chloride or bromide is heated to redness, or about 
800 ° C., and the product washed with hot water and then with acetic 
acid, brilliant black hexagonal plates of the composition Ba0.2Co02 
are formed. When this compound is treated with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, chlorineis evolved. At higher temperatures, 1000°-1100° C., 
a monocobaltite, in large iridescent black prisms, is formed.® ' 

Barium Dinickelite, Ba0.2Ni02, is obtained by heating an inti- 
mate mixture of barium oxide and nickel sesquioxide in the electric 
furnace. It forms a greenish-brown crystalline powder of density 4*8 
at 20° C., and hardness 4 on Mohs’ scale. It is decomposed by water, 
and is readily attacked by anhydrous hydrochloric and hydrofluoric 
acid, chlorine, bromine, and sulphur, but not by oxygen. Neutral oxidising 
agents, for example potassium nitrate, are without action upon it.^® 

1 Beckmann, Ber., 1881, 14, 2151; J %}raht, Ghem., 1882, [2], 26, 385; Allen and 
Rogers, Amer, Ghem. J., 1900, 24, 311. 

2 Beckmann, Ren, 1881, 14, 2161 ; J. j^rahL GUm,, 1882, [2], 26, 474. 

® Rousseau and Biemheim, Oompt. rend., 1888, 106, 1726. 

^ Eremy, Ann, Ghim. Phys,, 1844, [3], 13 , 373. 

^ Bloxam, Chem. News, 1886, 54, 43. 

^ Resell, J. Amer. Chem. 80 c,, 1895, 17, 760. 

^ Eidmann and Moeser, Ren, 1903, 36, 2290. 

“ BasoMeri, Qazzetta, 1906, 36, ii, 282. 

» Rousseau, Gompt rend., 1889, 109, 64 Bufau, A^in. Ghim. Phys., 1897, [7], 12, 257. 
Bufau, loc. cit. 
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BARIUM AND PLATINUM. 

Barium Platinate, 3Ba0.Pt02, is formed when barium oxide is 
heated with the chloride or bromide in an open platinum crucible for 
several hours at 1100° C. It is more readily obtained by preparing 
first the amorphous platinate by heating platinic chloride with barium 
oxide and then fusing with barium chloride or bromide to obtain the 
crystalline product. It forms hexagonal prisms insoluble m acetic but 
soluble m hydrochloric acid. When very strongly heated it decomposes 
with the separation of platinum.^ 

DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF BARIUM. 

Dry Tests. — Volatile barium salts give a yellowish-green coloration 
to the non-luminous llame. Like the other alkaline earths, barium has 
a characteristic spectrum. The most prominent line to be observed 
by the eye has a wave-length 5535*5 By de Gramont’s photo- 

graphic method the lines 4931 and t554 A are the most distinctive, but 
the line 3891*8 is also a sensitive ray.^ 

When heated with sodium carbonate on charcoal the oxide is not 
formed, so that a brightly luminous mass is not obtained, and this 
affords a distinction from the other alkaline earths. 

Wet Tests. — By the spectroscopic method of Riesenfcld and Pfutzer 
already mentioned under calcium and strontium, barium in a solution 
of concentration 0*0006 mgm. per c.c. may be detected by the lines 
6497, 4934, and 4554 A. The lines 6142 and 5536 A also show faintly.® 

The chief method of separating barium from admixture with the 
other alkaline earths, namely by precipitation of the chromate in acetic 
acid solution, has already been incidentally mentioned under calcium 
and strontium. Other confirmatory tests may be applied — for example, 
the precipitation of the sulphate by strontium sulphate, or of the 
chromate by strontium chromate, and the precipitation of the fluo- 
silicate by hydrofluosilicic acid in aqueous or alcoholic solution, or by 
aniline fluosilicate.'^ Precipitation by alcoholic thiosulphate has also 
been suggested.^ 

Similar microchemical tests to those employed in the case of calcium 
or strontium may be applied,® 

Quantitative Estimation of Barium. — ^The determination of 
barium by precipitation of the sulphate is the method in most general 
use, and, therefore, the one which has received the most careful study. 
Its great drawback, in addition to the effect of the medium on the 
solubility of the precipitate, which must be considered in all precipita- 
tion methods, is the pronounced tendency of barium sulphate to occlude 

1 Rousseau, Compt rend., 1889, 109, 144. 

2 de Gramont, ibid., 1920, 171, 1106 ; see also Biosenfeld and Wolilors, who give the 
lines 6242 aaid 5137 A as tho most convenient for detection, Ber., 1906, 39, 2628. 

® Riesenfeld and Pfutzer, Ber., 1913, 46, 3140. 

* Caron and Raq^uet, Ball. Soc, ckhn., 1908, [4J, 3, 483 ; Lutz, Zeitsch. anal. Cheni., 
1921, 60, 209 ; Lutz compares the values of the different precipitant® for analytical 
purposes. 

® Polonovski, Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [4], 31, 806. 

® Deniges, Gompt. rend., 1920, 170, 996 ; 171, 633 ; Sohoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Ghent., 
1909, 48, 401 ; see also BoEand, Gompt. rend,, 1920, 171, 965. 
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foreign salts, whether by chemical combination or physical adsorption. 
There is a large literature on the subject, ^ and some of the results may 
be briefly summarised. 

Excess of barium chloride should be avoided. Alkali and ammonium 
nitrates and sulphates are occluded to a greater extent than chlorides. 
Salts of heavy metals and aluminium are earned down, and also calcium 
sulphate, but the latter at the same time apparently prevents the 
occlusion of potassium, sodium, magnesium, iron, or cobalt compounds. 
Adsorption may be diminished by rapid stirring. ^ 

Alkali and ammonium salts, ferric chloride, free chlorine and 
bromine, hydrochloric, nitric, and metaphosphoric acids increase the 
solubility. A slight loss may also take place on igmtion under certain 
circumstances. Arbitrary corrections to be added or subtracted from 
the calculated result, according to the procedure employed, have been 
suggested, but it is probably preferable to calibrate the method used 
by pure sodium sulphate or potassium sulphate in strongly acid solution.^ 
It has also been stated that, owing to partial compensation of opposing 
errors, a very good uncorrected determination may be made by precipi- 
tating rapidly.'^ 

The general behaviour of the barium sulphate precipitate, for 
example, the dependence of the amount of foreign substance taken up 
on the concentration of the solution and on the fineness of the precipitate, 
seems to indicate that the phenomenon is one of adsorption at the 
surface.^ 

The precipitation of barium chromate is also employed as a method 
of estimation. Ammonium dichromate solution in the presence of 
ammonium acetate,® or of acetic acid and ammonium chromate,^ may 
be used. In the presence of strontium a solid solution of strontium 
chromate in barium chromate is apparently formed,^ and two precipita- 
tions are necessary to give a satisfactory result.® 

The precipitation of the chloride by hydrochloric acid and ether 
might be employed for the estimation of barium in the presence of 
strontium chloride,^ or precipitation by a mixture of acetone and acetyl 

Tile fallowing are references to the more recent literature on the subject : Fresenius, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1891, 30, 452, 683; Kuster and Thiel, Zeitsch. anorg Ghem., 
1899, 19, 97; 21, 73; 1900, 22, 424; 25, 319; Lunge, ibid., 1899, 19, 454; 21, 194; 
Richards, ibid., 1900, 23, 383 ; Patten, J. Arner. Chem. Soc., 1903, 25, 186 ; Hulett and 
Buschak, Zeitsch. anorg. Cheyn., 1904, 40, 196 ; Korte, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1905, 87, 1503 ; 
fSkrabal and Artmann, Zeitsch. anal Chem., 1906, 45, 584 ; Enon, Coynpt. rend., 1908, 
146, 925 ; van’t Kruijs, Ghem. WeeJcblad, 1909, 6, 735 ; Creighton, Zeitsch, anoyg. Chem., 
1909, 63, 53 ; Allen and Johnston, J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1910, 32, 588; Johnston and 
Adams, ibid., 1911, 33, 829; Gooch and HiU, A?ner. J. Sci., 1913, [4], 35, 311; Osborne, 
J. Physical Chem., 1913, 17, 629; Kling and Lassieur, Coynpt rewd., 1914, 158, 487; 
Karaoglanow, Zeitsch. anal Chem., 1917, 56, 417, 487; d918, 57, 113; Zeitsch. angew. 
Chem., 1918, 31, 160; Winkler, ibid., 1917, 30, 251, 259, 301; 1920, 33, 59, 287, 299; 
Weiser and Sherrick, J. Physical Chem., 1919, 23, 205; Teodossiu, J. Gheyn. Soc., 1921, 
120, Abs. 11, 521 ; Balareff, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 69. 

2 Butoit and Grobet, J. Ghim. phys., 1922, 19, 328. 

^ Johnston and Adams, loc. cit. 

* AUen and Johnston, loc. cit. 

^ Eresemus, Zeitsch. anal Chem., 1891, 30, 18; Skrabal and Neustadtl, ibid., 1905, 44, 
742 ; Kahan, Ayialyst, 1908, 33, 12. 

® van den Bos, Gheyn. Weekblad, 1911, 8, 6 ; see also Robin, Compt. rend., 1903, 37, 
258. 

^ Buschak, J. Amer. Cheyn. 80 c., 1908, 30, 1827. 

^ Fresenius, Zeitsch. anal Chem , 1890, 29, 413. 

® Gooch and Soderman, Amer. J. Sci., 1918, [4], 46, 538. 
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chloride in the presence of calcium and magnesium.^ Precipitation of 
barium as the huosilicate may also be used in the presence of strontium ^ 
and calcium.^ 

Precipitation by chromate is employed in the volumetric estimation 
of barium, the latter being precipitated by a known amount of chromate 
and the excess chromate being titrated by potassium iodide and thio- 
sulphate.^ Barium may also be precipitated as oxalate and estimated 
volumetrically.'' Another volumetric method depends on the precipi- 
tation of the iodate, treatment of the latter with hydrocliloric acid and 
potassium iodide, and titration of the liberated iodine. Strontium and 
calcium must not be present.^ For an approximate volumetric estima- 
tion, precipitation by alcoholic thiosulphate might be used."^ 

Electrical Conductivity Methods may be employed as in the case 
of calcium and strontium.^ The sulphate, chromate, Iluosilicate, and 
carbonate are suitable for precipitation. For estimating calcium, 
strontium, and barium in a mixture hy this method the following pro- 
cedure may be adopted. The solution is divided into three parts. To 
the first is added two volumes of alcohol, and the solution is titrated 
with lithium sulphate. This gives the total titration for barium, 
strontium, and calcium. After addition of one volume of alcohol the 
second portion is titrated with lithium chromate, giving barium and 
strontium ; and the third portion, also with the addition of one volume 
of alcohol, is titrated with cupric Iluosilicate, giving barium. From 
these data the percentages of the three may be calculated. 

Electrolytic Methods of separation and estimation have also been 
suggested.® 

^ Gooch and Boynton, Amer J. ISci , 1911, [4], 31, 212. 

- Eresemus, Zeitach. anal. Oh cm., 1890, 29, 149. 

® Eresenius, ibid., 1891, 30, 18. 

^ van den Bos, loc. cit. ; Koltholl, Phann Wcclblad. 1920, 57, 972; Sehatici, Bull, 
Aasoc. chim. Biicr. Dist, 1910, 27, 8()2 ; Waddell, AnabjM, 1918, 43, 287. 

5 Peters, Amer. J. Sci., 1901, [4], 12, 21(5. 

® Hill and Zink, J. Amer. Chvm. Hoc., 1909, 31, 43. 

’ Polonovski, Bull. Hoc. cMm., 1922, [4], 31, 810. 

“ Dutoit, J. Chim. 1910, 8, 12 ; and with Mojoiu, ibid,, 27. 

® See Estimation of Calcium. 



CHAPTER V. 

RADIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

RADIUM. 

Symbol, Ra. Atomic Weight, 225 - 95(0 = 16 ). 

Occurrence. — Radium is found in all minerals containing uranium, 
and in no others, with one exception. Danne found at Issy FEv^que 
a sample of pyromorphite which contained radium but no uranium.^ 
This proved to be all in the surface layers and had no doubt been precipi- 
tated by water which had passed through neighbouring uranium deposits.^ 
The richest uranium minerals, and, consequently, as will be seen 
later, the richest radium minerals, are : pitchblende or uraninite, which is 
chiefly the uranium oxide, UgOg, and is found in Joachimsthal, Norway, 
Cornwall, the United States, and East Africa ; carnotite^ a double vana- 
date of uranium and potassium, K2(U02)2(V04)2.8II^0,^ found in the 
United States, chiefly Colorado and Utah, in Russia, especially Asiatic 
Russia, and also in South Australia ; auttmite, or uranium mica, a double 
phosphate of calcium and uranium, Ca(U02)2(P04)2.8H20, principally 
from Portugal ; and chalcolite, a double phosphate of uranium and 
copper, Cu(U 02)2(P04)2.8H20, from Central Europe, Portugal, and 
Cornwall. With pitchblende may also be included cleveite, a hydroxide 
of uranium, lead, thorium, yttrium, and other rare earths, and brbgge^ite, 
resembling pitchblende but containing thorium, from Norway. 

There are numerous other minerals of less importance, gummite, a 
decomposition product of uraninite (Pb,Ca,Ba)U3Si0i2*6H20, blom- 
strandite, uranium tantalocolumbate, fergusonite, orthocolumbate and 
tantalate of rare earths, samarskite, paracolumbate and paratantalate 
of uranium, thorium, and rare earths, uranocircite, Ba(U0a)2(P04)2* 
8H2O, uranocalcite, hydrated sulphate of calcium, uranium, iron, and 
copper, uranophane, Ca0.2U03.2Si02.6H20,^ and so on.^ 

The radium found in the richest of these minerals does not greatly 
exceed 2 x 10"’ gram per gram, but in far more minute quantities, of 

' ^ Daime, CompL rend., 1905, 140, 241. 

2 MoCoy, J. Arner. GJiem. Soc., 1907, 29, 1702. According to Bamberger and Weissen- 
berger, MonatsK, 1915, 36, 169, pyromorphite is homogeneous in radium, 

® Browning, Introduction to the Barer Elements (Wiley, New York ; Chapman & Hall, 
London), 1917. Briedel and Oumenge, Gompt. rend., 1899, 128, 532, gave the formula 
K2(U02)2(V04).2.3Ha0, but there appears to be some doubt as to whether carnotite is a true 
mineral or simply a mixture (see HiUebrand and Eansome, A^ner. J. JSci., 1900, [4], 10, 
120). Wherry gives the formula (Ca,IC2)(U02)2(V04)a.XHa0, where X is approximately 8, 
Amer. J. jSci., 1912, [4], 33, 574. 

* Watson, Amer. J. Bci., 1902, [4], 13, 464. 

® See Szilard, Le Eadium, 1909, 6, 233, who gives a list of radioactive minerals, and a 
map showmg their distribution. 
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the order oi* 10"^“ gram per grajii, it is Ibund in almost all rocks, more 
being found in i3rimary than in sedimentary rocks oAvi ng to the washing 
put of some of the radium in the formation of the latter A 

In insignificant traces it has been found in stone meteorites,^ but not 
in metallic ones,'"’ and there arc rather doubtful spectroscopic indications 
of its presence in the sun ^ and m new stars. ^ 

Radium, or its products of radioactive disintcgratioji, has also been 
detected in the water and sediment of many mineral springs, in sea- 
water,' and m the atmosphere.^ 

History. — The history of radium may, to a large extent, be regarded 
as the history of radioactivity, because, although the phenomena 
connected with the j^roperty of radioactivity were iirst observed by 
Becquerel in uranium, it was the discovery of radium which focussed 
the attention of both the scientific and the lay world on ilie subject ; 
and it is radium which has always been regarded as the typical radioactive 
element. 

During an im^estigation of the ionising power ol' uranium minerals 
]Mmc. Curie obser^’cd that natural uranium minerals had a greater 
activity than uranium salts of the same com]iosition prepared artificially, 
and she thcrclbre carried out a chemical separation of pitchblende 
from Joachimsthal, given by the Austrian CJovernmcnt, with a view 
to determining to what constituent the increased activity was to be 
ascribed. An extraordinarily active substance, in minute quantity, 

^ Wtrutt, Jafub. HadioaLi JiJleldtoii , 11)04, i, 12, Ptoc, Poj/. iSoc.^ 1906, 77A, 472, 
1910, 84A, 377 ; Lc. Radium, 1906, 3, IGl ; 15vo and Mchiiosh, Phil. Mag., 1907, [O], 
14, 231 ; Watci'H, %bid., 1910, [6|, 19, 903 . Pair and Plurance, ibid., 1909, f6j, 18, 812 ; 
Oockel, Jahrb. Radioakt. ElckUon., 1910, 7, 487 ; Joly, Phil. Mag., 1909, 18, 577 ; 1911, 
[61, 22, 134; 1912, [6], 24, 604; Fietdier, ibid. 19io, [6J, 20, 36; 1912, [6], 23,279; 
Buchner, P/oc. K. Akad. ]Velc.nsch. AniMcidam, 1910, 13, 359 ; Jahrb. Radioakt. hJkktron., 
1913, 10, 516; ISmeeth and Watson, Phil. Mag., 1918, [6|, 35, 206; Holmes, The Age 
of the Earth (Harper), 1913, p 131. 

“ Quirke and Pmkclstoin, Anici. J. Rcu, 1017, [4J, 44, 237. 

® Btrutt, Le Radiuin, 1906, 3, 161 ; Ptoc. Roy. Soc., 1906, 77^, 472. 

^ Sana, Phil. Mag,, 1920, 40, 809 ; Dyson, Astr Narhr., 1912, 192, July, No. 

4589, see RcL Abd,, 1912, [AJ, 15, 518 ; Vegard, Pink Mag., 1912, [6], 23, 211, from 0011- 
Pideration of the am ora. 

^ Giebeler, Astr. Nachr., 1912, 191, June, No. 4582, sec Ret. Abu, 1912, [Aj, 15, 518. 

® Strutt, Nature, 1904, 69, 474 ; Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektroa., 1905, 2, 12 ; Labordc, 
Lc Radium, 1904, i, 1 ; Uockol, Phymkal. Zeitsch, 1904, 5, 594 ; Boltwood, Amer, J, 
Sci., 1904, [4], 18, 378; Honnch, Zeikch. angew. Chem., 1904, 17, 175; Zeitsek. auorg. 
Chem,, 1909, 65, 117 ; Blanc, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6], 9, 148 ; Borne, Jahih. Radioakt Elekirov., 
1905, 2, 77, 142 ; Elster and Geitol, Physikal. Zcitsch., 1905, 6, 67 ; Mache and Meyor, 
ibid., 1905, 6, 692 ; Koch, ibid., 1906, 7, 806 ; Schmidt, ibid., 1907, 8, 1 ; Cuno and Laborde, 
Compt. rend., 1906, 142, 1462; Sahlbom and Hiniichsen, Ber., 1906, 39, 2607; Ramsay, 
Chem. News, 1912, 105, 133 ; Kruse, Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektron., 1917, 14, 352 ; Lester, 
Amer. J. Sci., 1918, [4], 46, 621. 

’ Joly, Phil. Mag., 1908, [6], 15, 385 ; 1909, 18, 396 ; Evo, Nature, 1908, 78, 604 ; 
Phil. Mag., 1909, [6], 18, 102 ; Satterly, Proc. Oamh. Phil. Soc., 1911, 16, 360 ; Knocho, 
Physikal. Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 112, 152. 

® Elster and Geitel, Physilml. Zeitsch., 1902, 3, 574; Gockol, ibid., 1904, 5, 591; 
1908, 9, 304; Eve, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6J, 10, 98; 1906, 12, 189; 1907, 13, 248; 14, 
724; 1908, 16, 622 ; Dadouiian, Amer. J. Sci., 1905, [4j, 19, 16 ; 1908, 25, 335; Macho 
and Rimmer, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 617; Blanc, Phil. Mag., 1907, [6|, 13, 378; 
Jahrb. Radioakt. EUktron., 1909, 6, 502; Henrich, Zeitsch. Elektrocliem., 1907, 13, 393; 
Satterly, Phil. Mag., 1908, [6], 16, 584; 1910, [6], 20, 1 ; Wilson, ibid., 1909, 17, 321; 
Kinoshita, Nishikawa, and Ouo, ibid., 1911, [6], 22, 821 ; Koliirausoh, Physikal. Zeitsch., 
1912, 13, 1193 ; Harvey, Phys. Review, 1912, [1], 35, 120 ; Alien, ibid., 1916, [2], 7, 
133 ; Hess and' Schmidt, Zeitsch., 1918, 19, 109 ; Bongards, ibid., 1920, 21, 141. 

® Becquerel, Gompt. rend., 1896, 122, 420, 501, 669, 689, 762, 1086. 

See later the section on Radioactive Phenomena. 
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was found to be precipitated with the alkaline earths, and the name 
radium was given to itA Another radioactive substance, polonium, 
which was shown later to be derived from radium, was also found, being 
precipitated along with bismuth A 

Radium was at first only separated in the form of its salts, the 
chloride and the bromide, but in 1910 it was obtained in the metallic 
state by methods which are valid also for the separation of the other 
metals of the alkaline earth group. 

Preparation of Radium Salts . — Extraction of Radium Salts from 
Uranium Ores . — Pitchblende was at first the most important source of 
radium, and the separation was carried out in France, Germany, and 
Austria. The Joachimsthal deposits, however, are reported to be almost 
worked out, and in recent years America has begun to treat carnotite 
ores on an extensive scale for the production of radium. 

Various modes of treatment are employed.^ The original method^ 
was to roast the ore with sodium carbonate, wash with warm water, and 
then with dilute sulphuric acid, thus obtaining an insoluble residue 
containing both the radium and the polonium and leaving the uranium 
in solution. By boiling with sodium carbonate solution, the sulphate 
residue was then converted into carbonates, which could be attacked 
by hydrochloric acid and submitted to an analytical separation. The 
radium was ultimately obtained as chloride along with the barium. 

By the Ulzer-Sommer process ^ the ore is first treated with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid for some weeks at normal temperature, or for 
a few hours at boiling temperature, or fused with acid sulphates. The 
residue is well washed and fused with sodium hydroxide or carbonate, 
or boiled under pressure with a concentrated solution of these. After 
further washing, the residue is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, the 
radium and barium thus being obtained as sulphates. 

For American pitchblende ores, especially where the uraninite is 
intimately associated with iron pyrites, a chlorination process has been 
suggested.^ 

For the treatment of carnotite ores the transformation of the mineral 
into partly soluble vanadates and uranates by the action of sodium 
hydroxide and carbonate has been proposed.’ The residue, after 
washing, may be extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid, forming radium, 
vanadyl, and uranyl chlorides. Sodium carbonate precipitates radium 
carbonate and part of the sodium vanadate. By the addition of sulphuric 
acid, radium sulphate is formed and vanadyl sulphate goes into solution. 

Ebler and Bender suggested the reduction of sulphates to sulphide 

^ M. and Mme. Curie, and Bomont, Cornet, lemd., 1898, 127 , 1215. 

^ M. and Mme. Curie, ihid.i 1898, 127 , 175 ; see also Mme. Curie, Ann. Ghim. 
Pht/s., 1903, [7], 30 , 99, 145, 289 ; Thise presentee d la Faculte des Bamces de Paris, 1903, 
English translation reinmted from Ohem. News, 1904 ; TraiU de Badioactimte (Gauthier- 
Villars, Pans), 1910, vol. i, p. 148 ; Rutherford, Badioactive Substances arid their Badia- 
tions (Cambridge University Press), 1913. 

® Martin, Industrial Chemistry, Inorganic, vol. li. (Crosby Lockwood k Son), 1917, 
article by Russell on Industry of Badioactive Substances, p. 383 ; Ebler and Bender, 
Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1915, 28 , 25 ; Haitinger and Ulrich, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, 1908, 117 , 619 ; Monatsh., 1908, 29 , 485. 

^ Curie, loc, cit 

5 English Patent, 19820 (Aug. 30, 1909), see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1910, 29 , 1156. 

® Cable and Schlundt, Chem. News, 1918, 117 , 244. 

^ Bleecker and Standard Chem. Co. of Pittsburg, U.S.A., U.S. Patent, 1068730 (1913) ; 
1065581 (1913), see J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1913, 32 , 757, 871. 
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by calcium carbide or hydride, or preferably a mixture of the twoA 
The process is similar to the alumino-thermic method, the reaction being 
started witli a fuse. The reaction product is cooled, powdered, rapidly 
dissolved in liot dilute liydrochloric acid, and hydrogen sulphide 
expelled by boiling. Lead sulphide and siliceous matter remain un- 
dissolved. 

Soddy suggested the reduction of sulphates to sulphides by coal gas.^ 
For the treatment of cariiotite ores, solution in boiling concentrated 
sulphuric acid, above 78 per cent., is apparently a promising method.^ 
From a good ore at least 90 per cent, of the radium is said to be extracted, 
and from a poor one about 80 per cent. After the addition of a large 
volume of water the insoluble residue is subjected to differential sedi- 
mentation. The hue sediment contains 87 per cent, of the radium at 
20-28 times the concentration in the ore. Fusion Avith sodium hydrogen 
sulphate may be employed instead.-* A further concentration of the 
radium niay be effected by solution in boiling concentrated sulphuric 
acid again and reprecipitation with water containing a trace of barium 
chloride, or by fusion with sodium carbonate and subsequent solution in 
hydrochloric acid. 

Hot 38 per cent, nitric acid will dissolve most of tlie uranium and 
radium in carnotite. The solution may then be neutralised with 
caustic soda and the radium precipitated along with barium as the 
sulphate, reduced to suljihide by carbon in graphite crucibles at 800'^ C., 
and dissolved in hydrochloric acid.^ 

Carnotite may also be attacked by boiling concentrated sodium 
carbonate solution, the barium and radium being ultimately transformed 
into sulphates.^ 

For treatment of ores poor in radium Ebler and van Rhyn proposed 
heating to sintering temperature, 800°-1000'' C., with sodium or calcium 
chloride and calcium carbonate for five to six hours in a muffle, and 
then powdering and extracting the cooled mass with dilute hydrochloric 
acid containing sulphuric acid and barium chloride. The crude sulphates 
then contain the radium in a much more concentrated form.^ 

In the treatment of the Australian Olary ores, which contain very 
little radium and consist mainly of silicotitanates of iron and the rare 
earths, the ore is first crushed, concentrated magnetically, and fused 
with sodium hydrogen sulphate. When crushed and agitated with 
water, coarse inactive particles are separated from a radioactive “ slime.” 
The latter is treated with sulphuric acid, washed, converted into car- 
bonates, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and reprccipitated as sulphates. 
These are fused with sodium carbonate in graphite pots and the product 
digested with hot water. After the metallic lead has been picked out 
the residue is heated with hydrochloric acid and the solution evaporated 
to dryness. By treating with hot dilute acid insoluble silica may be 

^ Ebler and Bender, Zeitsch. anorg, Ghrni,, 1913, 83, 149 ; 1914, 88, 255 ; Zeitsch 
angew. Chem.^ 1915, 28, 35. 

® Soddy, The Chemistry of the Radio- Elements (Longmans, Green &; Co,), 1911, p. 45. 

® Schlundt, J. Physical Ghem-t 1916, 20, 485; Chem. News, 1916, 114, 50; Loomis 
and Schlundt, J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 1916, 8, 990. 

Schlundt, U.S. Patent, 1240607 (Sept. 18, 1917), see J, 80 c. Ghem, Jnd„ 1917, 36, 

® Parsons, Moore, Lind, and Schaefer, Ghem. News, 1916, 113, 79. 

® Plum, J. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1915, 37, 1797. 

’ Ebler and van Rhyn, Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 477. 
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removed, and by saturation with hydrochloric acid gas radium and 
barium chloride may be precipitated.^ 

Purification of EacUum Salts. — The method first employed by 
Mine. Curie for the separation of radium from the barium with which 
the crude salt is alwa^^^s associated was the fractional crystallisation of 
the chlorides, first from water and then from hydrochloric acid, the 
radium chloride being less soluble than the barium chloride. Giesel 
recommended the fractional crystallisation of the bromides. ^ Scholl 
has made a careful study of the two systems, RaClg : BaClg and RaBrg : 
BaBrg, and concludes that fractional crystallisation of the bromides is 
the more efficient method. ^ The ratios of radium bromide to barium 
bromide separating under different conditions have also been determined. 
Apparently this is independent of the concentration of hydrobromic acid.'^ 
Fractional separation of the hydroxides has also been proposed,^ 
but this is said to be less efficient than the bromide method.® 

Ebler and Bender have suggested the fractional adsorption of radium 
and barium salts by a colloid such as silica, or preferably colloidal hydrated 
manganese dioxide, and subsequent desorption by hydrochloric acid."^ 
Separation of Metallic Radium. — ^By the electrolysis of a methyl 
alcoholic solution of radium bromide with an amalgamated zinc cathode 
and a silver anode Coehn obtained, in 1904, a strongly radioactive 
product which was probably an amalgam of radium.® 

Radium amalgam also appears to be formed when sodium amalgam 
is shaken with a solution of a radium salt.® 

In 1910 Mme. Curie and Debierne isolated the metal by Guntz’s 
method for barium. They prepared the amalgam electrolytically from 
about 0*1 grm. radium chloride and 10 grm. mercury and then distilled 
off the mercury from an iron boat in a quartz tube in an atmosphere 
of rigorously purified hydrogen.^® Distillation was complete at 700® C. 

Ebler stated that he had prepared metallic radium by the decom- 
position by heat of the azide, Ra(N 3 ) 2 , which he found to be a very 
stable compound. Herschfinkel, however, doubted the possibility of 
formation of radium azide, suggesting that it would be decomposed by 
the radiations from the radium, although, according to Ebler, the 
corresponding barium salt is not decomposed by radium rays. 

The Properties of Metallic Radium. — Since metallic radium can 
only be said with certainty to have been separated once, and that in 
very small quantity, no very precise account of its properties can be given. 

It is a brilliant white metal of melting-point 700° C. It is much more 
volatile than barium, and the vapour attacks quartz energetically. In 
its behaviour towards chemical reagents it closely resembles metallic 

^ Radclifi, J. 8 oc, Ghem. Jnd., 1914, 33 , 229. 

® Giesel, Rer., 1902, 35 , 3608. 

® Scholl, J. Armr. Ghem. 80 c., 1920, 42 , 889. 

^ Nierman, J, PTiys. Ghem.^ 1920, 24 , 192. 

® McCoy, U.S. Patent, 1103600, J. 80 c. Ghem. hid., 1914, 33 , 919. 

® Strong, J. Amer. Ghem. 80 c., 1921, 43 , 440 ; see also Francis, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 
1922, 41 , 941. 

^ Ebler and Bender, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1913, 84 , 77 ; Zeitsch. angew, Ghem,, 1916, 
28 , 41 ; Ebler and Fellner, Ber., 1911, 44 , 2332. 

® Ooebn, Ber., 1904, 37 , 811 ; see also Berthier, Le Radium, 1904, i, 48. 

® Marekwald, Ber., 1904, 37 , 88 . 

Oune and Bebieme, Gompt rend., 1910, 151 , 52#. 

Ebler, B&r., 1910, 43 , 2613. 

Herschfinkel, Le Radium, 1911, 8 , 299. 
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barium A It is attacked by both the nitrogen and the oxygen of the 
air, forming the nitride and the oxide respectively. It is decomposed 
by cold water, the heat of reaction probably being about 90 Cal. per 
gram atom.'*^ In contact with organic matter, paper for instance, the 
latter is charred. 

Radium differs from the other alkaline earths in the luminescence 
which it has in common with its salts, and which is a consequence of 
the radioactive properties to be discussed later. 

The following are the chief lines of the spectrum in Angstrom units ^ : — 
Spark: Ultra-violet: 2709-05, 2813-8k 3649*8 ; Visible: 3814-6, 
4340-83, 4436-49, 4533-33, 4682-36, 4826-12, 4856-25, 5400-31, 5406-78 
5502-07, 5601-72, 5616-73, 5660*81, 5729*2, 5958-4, 6167*4, 6200-6, 6446-3! 
Arc : Visible : 3814*6, 4682*4. 

Runge and Precht studied the flame spectrum of radium and ob- 
tained the following as the most important lines ^ : — 

Flame : 4826 ; strong bands between 6130 and 6330; 6319 ; strong 
band between 6530 and 6700 ; 6653 A. ^ 

The fluorescent light from radium compounds gives a banded 
spectrum of nitrogen superimposed on a faint continuous spectrum 
due to the fluorescence of the crystals. In an evacuated tube no 
nitrogen bands are obtained, and in an atmosphere of helium three 
helium lines are observed.'* 

The Atomic Weight of Radium. — The Approximate Atomic 
Weight — Radium belongs to the alkaline earth group of metals, and, 
therefore, it should be divalent. This has been verified by electro- 
endosmotic measurements,® and by diffusion experiments.’ 

From a study of the spectrum Runge and Precht concluded that 
the atomic weight should be about 258,® but by a different formula 
Watts deduced 226-56 from the same data.® Measurements of the 
electrical conductivity of radium bromide solutions indicated that the 
former was probably too high.^® From consideration of the numerical 
relationships of the Periodic Table, Wilde concluded that the atomic 
weight should be approximately 184.^^ 

IVie Exact Atomic Weight — The first chemical determination of 
the atomic weight was undertaken by Mme. Curie.^^ Samples of radio- 
active barium chloride of gradually increasing activity were precipitated 

^ Curio and Dobierne, he. cit 

2 de Fororand, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1911, [8], 24, 256. 

® Marshall Watts, Index of Spectra (Wesley & Son, London ; Abel Heywood & Son, 
Manchester), Appendix “V,” 1911; see also Runge, Ann. PUyf^ik^ 1900, 2, 742; Runge 
and Precht, %bid., 1903, 12, 407; Crookes, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1904, 72, 295; Exner and 
Haschek, Sitzungsher. K. Akad. JVten, 1911, 120, 967. 

^ Runge and Precht, Ann. Physik, 1903, 10, 655 ; see also Precht, Jahrb. RadioaU, 
Elektron., 1904, i, 61. 

® Huggins and Huggins, Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 1903, 72, 196, 409 ; 1905, 76A, 488 ; 1906, 
77A, 130 ; Himstedt and Meyer, he Radium, 1905, 2, 385 ; Pkysikal Zeitsch., 1905, 6, 
688; 1906, 7, 762; Walter, Ann. Physik, 1905, 17, 367; 1906, 20, 327 ; Pohl, ibid., 
1905, 17, 375 ; Walter and Pohl, zbid., 1905, 18, 406 ; Marckwald and Hermann, Ber. 
Deut. phyaikal. Ges., 1905, 7, 227. 

® BVeundlich and EHssafoff, Pkysikal. Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 1061. 

’ von Hevesy, Phil. Mag., 1913, [6], 25, 390 ; Pkysikal. Zeitsek., 1913, 14, 49. 

® Runge and Precht, Pkysikal. Zettsch., 1903, 4, 285. 

® Watts, Phil. Mag., 1909, [6], 18, 411; see also Rudorf, Zeitsek. pkysikal.' Ghem., 
1905, 50, 100- ^ 

Kohlrausch and Henning, Ann. Physik, 1906, [4], 20, 96. 

Wilde, Phil. Mag., 1908, [6], 15, 280. 

Mme. Curie, Oom/pt. rend., 1899, 129, 760 ; 1900, 13 1, 382. 
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with silver chloride. IVith the wesilcest of these, vs-lues for the 3.toiiiic 
weight were obtained which were not materially different from the 
atomic weight of barium. As the activity increased, however, the 
atomic weight also began to increase. At the same time the product 
was examined spectroscopically.’- When the radium and barium 
spectra were of almost equal intensity the atomic weight was 173-8. 
Ultimately a product was obtained which contained only a trace of 
barium and had an atomic weight of 225. 

In 1902 a sample of radium chloride, which still showed the three 
principal barium lines with considerable intensity, gave values lying 
between 220 and 224. For all these determinations the same sample 
of radium chloride was used, the radium being recovered from the solu- 
tion and retransformed into chloride. After further puriheation of the 
salt three more determinations were made with the following results ^ : — 


Experiment. 

Anhydrous Radium 
Chloride. 

Silver Chloride. 

Atomic Weight 
of Radium. 


grm. 

grm. 


I. 

0 09192 

0-08890 

225-56 

II. 

0 08936 

0-08627 

226-06 

III. 

0 08839 

0-08589 

224-10 



Mean =225 -2 


Fresh determinations were made in 1907.® 


Experiment. 

Anhydrous Radium 
Chloride. 

Silver Chloride. 

Atomic Weight 
of Radium. 

I. 

grm. 

0-4052 

grm. 

0-3906-0-00006 

226-5 

II. 

0-4020 

0-3879-0 00006 

226-2 

III. 

0-39335 

0-3795-0-00006 

226-3 


Mean =226-3 


0 00006 grm.=weight of filter ash. 


Later, Thorpe, with somewhat small quantities of the chloride, 
obtained the following results ^ : — 


Experiment. 

Anhydrous Radium 
Chloride. 

Silver Chloride. 

Atomic Weight 
of Radium. 


grm. 

grm. 

226-7 

I. 

0-0627 

0-0604 

II. 

0-0639 

0-0618 

225-4 

III. 

0-0784 

0-0753 

227-5 


1 Demarcay, Oo^npt. rend.i 1898, 127 , 1218; 1899, 129 , 716; 1900, 131 , 258. 

* Curie, ibid., 1902, 135 , 161 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1903, [7], 30 , 137. All 
the atoDoio -weights given have been recaloulated on the basis Ag=107-88, 01=35-467, 
Br=79-916, -vrhioh are the values used throv^hout the series. 

« Mme. 'Curie, Oompt. rend., 1907, 145 , 422; Jahrb. Badioaht. Wlektron., 1909, 6 , 38. 

* Thorpe, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1908, 80 A, 298. 
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hydride ought to be a compound having a heat of formation of 35-4 
Cal., and temperature of dissociation 900° C. He further stated that 
it should react with water with the evolution of 54*6 Cal.^ 

Radium Chloride, RaClg, may be obtained as tlie di hydrate, 
RaCl 2 . 2 H 20 , by dissolving the carbonate in hydrochloric acid and 
allowing to crystallise. It may be dehydrated by heating to 100° C. in 
a platinum crucible for several hours, but it is not decomposed if the 
temperature be raised to 200° C. It is less soluble m water than barium 
chloride, and is precipitated by hydrochloric acid and by alcohol.*'^’ ® 
According to de Forcrand,^ the heat of formation should be 197-0 
Cal., and the heat of solution zero. 

Radium chloride is paramagnetic.^ 

Radium Bromide, RaBr 2 , may be formed by the action of hydro- 
bromic acid solution on the carbonate and subsequent crystallisation 
as the dihydrate, RaBr 2 . 2 H 20 , isomorphous with barium bromide 
dihydrate.^ It gives up bromine on exposure to the air and becomes 
alkaline, forming the hydroxide and ultimately the carbonate.^ 

Radium bromide is less volatile than barium bromide which vola- 
tilises at 820° C., and it is possible that a separation of the two might 
be effected by this method.® 

The molecular heat of formation of anhydrous radium bromide is 
probably about 180 Cal., and the heat of solution 2 Cal.^ 

It is more soluble in water than the chloride. 

Measurements of the electrical conductivity of radium bromide 
solutions have been made. The mobility of ^Ra was found to be 58, 
and the temperature coefficient at 18° C. 0-024. Solutions of different 
concentrations were examined with the following results : — 


Gram- equivalents per Litre 
(assummg at. wt. 225.) 

Equivalent Conductivity. 

Temperature Coefficient. 

0 04901 

995 

0 0221 

0 01713 

106 8 


0 008395 

1110 

, , 

0001356 

118 3 

0 225 

0000712 

1201 


0 0003043 

122-2 


0 0000872 

124-1 


At infinite dilution 

Approx. 125 



There is some evidence of the existence of the compound 2BaBro. 
RaBrg.eHaO.s 

1 de Forcrand, Ann, CMm. Phys,, 1911, [8], 24, 256. 

2 Mme. Cune, Thise pr^entee a la FacuUe des Sciences de Paris, 1903, English transla- 
tion reprinted from Ohem. News, 1904 ; Honigsohmid, Monatsh., 1912, 33, 253. 

2 Mme. Curie, Traite de Badmactivite (Gauthier- Villars), 1910, Tome I, p. 174. 

4 Einne, Zentr. /. Mmer. Geol, 1903, 134; Jah/rb, Eadioaht, EhJctron,, 1906, 3, 239; 
Mme. Curie, he. cit. 

® Giesel, Ber., 1902, 35, 3608; Ramsay, Monatsh, 1908, 29, 1013; Porter, Nature, 
1907, 76, 151 ; Egerton, %bid,, 174. 

® Stock and Heyneman, B&r., 1909, 42, 4088. 

’ Kohlrausch and Henning, Ohem. Zentr., 1904, li, 296; Ann. Physik, 1906, [4], 20, 96. 
® SchoU, J. Amer. Ohem. Soc,, 1920, 42, 889. 
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Radium Iodide and Fluoride have not been isolated. De ForcTand 
gives ns their probable heats of formation ]51-6 and 225-0 Cal. respec- 
tively, and of solution 6-4 and 0-8 Cal.^ 

Radium lodate, Ra(IOa) 2 - — According to Deniges, radium may be 
distinguished microehemically from barium by the use oJ‘ a 1 0 ]Der cent, 
iodic acid solution with a 0-3 per cent, solution of the salt. Typical and 
distinct precipitates are obtained.- 

Radium Oxide does not appear to have been isolatecl. Its heat of 
formation would probably be 113-2 Cal., and its lieat of solution 40 Cal.^ 

Radium Hydroxide, Ra(OH) 2 . — Radium dissolves in water with 
the formation of radium Jiydroxide solution.*^ As aln^ady mentioned, 
the fractional sc])aration of the hydroxide has been proposed for the 
])urification of radium salts from barium. 

Radium Sulphate, RaSOj, may be obtained by jirecipitalion of a 
soluble vadium salt by sulphuric acid or a sulphate, it is a very insoluble 
compound, its solubility at 25° C. being 2*1 v 10“*^ grm. per c.c., about 
100 times less than that of barium sulphate.*^ The presence of sulphuric 
acid up to 50 per cent, has no a]jprceiable inlhicnce on th(‘ solubility, 
but at liigher concentrations this increases rapidl}^ as observed in the 
case of the other alkaline earths. In 70 per cent, acid it is more than 
12 times greater than in 60 per cent. acid. Increase oJ‘ temperature also 
causes a large increase of solubility in dilute acid solutions. 

Much attention has been directed to the behaviour of radium sulphate 
in tlie presence of barium sulphate. When liarium sulphate is coni- 
]iletely precipitated from a solution containing a radium salt, the latter 
is also carried down, although the solubility product • x C,^04" niay 
not be attained."* 

Paneth pointed out that radio-elements are readily adsorbed by 
analogous compounds which are sparingly soluble in the solvent.** 
Germann found that the adsorption laws arc strir*tly valid for radium 
salts in contact with barium sulphate, but if the barium sulphate is 
precipitated in a radium solution all the radium is adsorbed, because, 
the })articles at first being of molecular dimensions, the adsorbing surface 
is enormous.'^ This result, however, is not in agreement with the 
statement of Lind and his colleagues, that when a radium-barium 
solution is precipitated by sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate the ratio 
cf radium to barium in the precipitate is the same as in the original 
solution. This behaviour is comparable with that of isotopic elements,^ 
although radium and barium are not isotopic. This phenomenon they 
denoted by the term pseudo-isotopy. A suggested explanation is that 
radium and barium sulphates arc isomorphous, and, therefore, form a 
solid solution.® 

Radium Carbonate, RaCOg, may be obtained by fusion of the 
sulphate with an alkali carbonate, or by boiling with a solution of the 


1 de Forcrand, loc. cit 

2 Denig^s, Compt. rend., 1920, 171 , 633. 

Curie and Debierne, ibid., 1910, 151 , 523. 

* Lind, Underwood, and Wbittemore, J. Amer. Oliem. Soe., 1918, 40 , 405. 

Ebler and van Rbyn, Ber., 1921, 54 B, 2896. 

® Paneth, Physilcal. Zeitsch., 1914, 15 , 924. 

’ Germann, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., ]92l, 43 , 1015. 

® See section on Isotopes. 

® Soddy, Ghem. Soc. Ann, Rep., 1919, 15 , 219. 
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latter. It may also be precipitated from solutions of soluble radium 
salts by ammonium carbonate. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in h 3 "drochloric acid. 

Radium might be concentrated in mixtures of the alkaline earths by 
fractional precipitation of the carbonates, radium being ]3recipitated last.^ 

Radium Nitride, Ra^No* — Radium absorbs nitrogen, probably even 
more readily than bar ium,^" forming a blackish compound which is no 
doubt a nitride.^ 

Radium Azide, Ra(N 3 ) 2 * — This compound has already been 
mentioned in connection with the separation of metallic radium. 
According to Ebler it is a fairly stable, crystallisablc compound. ^ On 
being heated m vacuo below 10(f C. for several hours, it begins to decom- 
]30sc, giving nitrogeir. 

Radium Nitrate, Ra(N 03 ) 2 . — The solubility of radium nitrate is 
probably about the same as that of barium nitrate.'^ 

Radium Silicate. — Radium salts are apparently adsorbed by gela- 
tinous silica.^ It is possible that the silicate may be formed. The acidity 
of the solution plays an important part, since acid exerts a desorbent 
action, the process possibly being represented by the equation, 

RaSi 03 + 2 HCl=RaCl 2 +H 2 Si 03 . 

Radium Platinocyanide may be obtained as a green salt which 
rapidly becomes dichroic in solution.® 

Other Salts. — According toDeniges, the microchemical preci]iitates 
of radium fluosilicate, oxalate, tartrate, ferrocyanide, cyanurate, and 
phosphomolybdate are identical in appearance with the corresponding 
salts of barium.’ 

By a consideration of the relationships between the different metals 
of the alkaline earth group, de Forcrand predicted some of the properties 
of radium salts which have not actually been determined experimentally.^ 

Detection and Estimation of Radium. — Radium salts colour the 
flame carmine red.® The most characteristic lines in the spectrum are 
6653, 6600, 6300, and 4826 

The detection of radium microchemically as the iodate has alread}^ 
been mentioned. 

There is a considerable difference between the tensions of decom- 
position of barium and radium compounds, so that it is possible tluit 
they might be separated electrochemically.^^ 

Radium, however, is best detected and estimated by radioactive 
measurements, especially by determinations of the amount of emanation 
evolved.^® 

^ Giesel, Ber,, 1902, 35, 3608. 

2 Ebler, ihid., 1904, 37, 811. 

2 Curie and Bebierne, Cornet, reoid., 1910, 151, 623. 

^ Mme. Curie, Traiti de Badioactivite ( Gauthier- Villars), 1910, Tome I, p. 174. 

® Wojtasrewski, Le Radiumi 1913, 10, 363 (Abs.). 

® Giesel, W led. AnnaUn, 1899, 69, 91 ; Ber., 1902, 35, 3608. 

^ Benig^s, Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 633. 

® de Eorcrand, ibid., 1911, 152, 66. 

® Giesel, PhysiJcal. Zeitsch., 1902, 3, 578 ; Runge and Precht, Ann. PhyHh, 1903, 10, 665. 

Runge and PrecKt, loc. cit. 

Berthier, Le Radinm, 1904, i, 48. 

12 Rutherford, Radioactive Bnhstances and their Radiations (Cambridge University 
Press), 1913, p. 657. 

^2 Eve, Lc Radium, 1905, 2, 136. 
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RADIOACTIVE PHENOMENA. 

The characteristic of radium which sharply distinguishes it from the 
other members of the alkaline earth group, and the discovery of which 
has been of supreme importance to the development of physical and 
chemical theory, is the ])roperty of undergoing spontaneous degrada- 
tion to a different element of the same or lower atomic weight, with the 
emission of radiations capable of producing certain striking chemical 
and physical phenomena. This property is shared by thorium ^ and 
uranium,*^ metals known before the discovery of radium, and also by 
a number of elements discovered since, some of which are of a very 
transitory nature. 

The radiations given out may be of three types, known as a-, j8-, and 
y-rays. 

a -Rays consist of positively charged particles of helium^ of similar 
corpuscular nature to the canal rays in a vacuum electric discharge 
tube, and deviable by a powerful magnetic or electrostatic ficld.‘^ Their 
initial velocity is of the order of 2 x 10'^ cm. per sec.,"* and the large 
kinetic energy winch they thus possess is the cause of the physical and 
chemical effects which they produce. 

The a-rays ionise by shock the particles of air they encounter tlirougli 
a range of several centimetres at atmospheric pressure, and thus make 
the air a conductor of electricity.® The ^'eloclty and range are related 
by the formula V^=aR, where V ” is the velocity, “ a ” a constant, 
and “ R ” the range.’ 

The a-rays can also penetrate thin sheets of solid matter, such as 
aluminium, of thickness of the order of 0*0004 cm.,® the range in different 
materials being dependent on the atomic weight of the substance,^* 
and the relative absorption increasing as the rays approach the end of 
their range.^® 

^ 8eo VoL V. 

2 See Vol, VII. 

^ Ramsay and Soddy, Proc, Roy. tioc., il)03, 72, 204 ; 1004, 73, 340 ; Rutherford 
and Geiger, ibid., 1908, 81 A, 102 ; Rutherford and Royds, Phil. Mag., 1909, [OJ, 17, 281. 

^ Strutt, Phil Trans., 1901, 196A, o07 ; (huukes, Pioc. Roy. iSoc., 1902, 69, 413; 
Becquerel, Gompt. rend, 1903, 136, 199; Des Gondres, Physihal. Zeitsch., 1903, 4, 483; 
Rutherford, ibid., 1903, 4, 235 ; Phil iMiuj,, 1903, [OJ, 5, 177 ; Boltwood and Rutherford, 
ibid., 1911, [6], 22, 586. 

^ Mackenzie, Phil. May., 1905, [0], 10, 538; Rutherford, ibid., 1906, [6|, 12 , 134, 
348; Rutherford and Hahn, ibid., 371; Geiger and Niittall, ibid., 1911, [6], 22, 613; 
1912, [6], 24, 647 ; Huff, Proc. Roy. Soc , 1906, 78A, 77. 

6 Rutherford, Phil May., 1899, [5J, 47, 109; 1900. |r>j, 49, 161 ; Owens, ibid., 1900, 
[5J, 48, 360; Mme. Cune, Compt. rend., 1900, 130, 76 ; Strutt, Phil Trans , 1901, 196A, 507 ; 
Rutlierford and Brooks, Phil May., 1902, [6], 4, 1 ; Moyer and Sohweidler, SUzmysber. 
K. Akad. IKiss. Wien, 1906, 115, 713; Bragg and Kloenian, Phil. May., 1004, (6|, 8, 726 ; 
Bragg, ibid., 1907, [6], 13, 333; McClung, ibid., 1906, [6J, il, 131 ; Taylor, ibid., 1911, 
[6], 21, 571 ; Rutherford and Geiger, Proc. Roy. Soc , 1908, 81A, 141 ; Goigor, ibid., 1909, 
82A, 486 ; and others. 

^ Geiger, ibid., 1910, 83 A, 505. 

® Ruflicrford, Phil Mag., 1899, [5|, 47, 109; Owens, loc. cit. ; Rutherford and Brooks, 
Zoc. cit ; Meyer and Sohweidler, loc. cit 

® Bragg and Kleeman, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6j, 10, 318 ; Bragg, ibid., 1905, [6j, 10, 600 ; 
1906, [6], II, 617 ; Rutherford, ibid., 1906, [6], 12, 134; Meyer, Physihal Zeitsch., 1906, 
7, 917 ; KuCera and Masek, ibid., 1906, 7, 630 ; Adams, Phys. Review, 1907, 24, 108 ; 
Bragg and Cooke, Phil Mag., 1907, 14, 425 ; Bragg, ibid., 1907, 13, 507 ; Taylor, ibid., 
1909, 18, 604 ; Ainer. J. Sci., 1909, 28, 357. 

^0 Curie, Compt rend., 1900, 130, 76. 
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The absorption of a-rays is accompanied by a notable evolution of 
heat, which can be measured calonmetrically, and which is due to the 
conveision of the kinetic energy of the a-particles into licat energy.^ 

When exposed to the action of a-rays, phosphorescent substances, 
such as zinc sulphide, diamond, barium platino cyanide, fluorspar, and 
kunzite, become brightty luminous, and on examination under the 
microscope this luminosity is found to be made up of small flashes of 
light, each flash being produced by the shock of an a-particle against 
the phosphorescent substance.^ a-Particles may be counted by 
the number of flashes produced.^ 

It can also be shown that each a-particle produces a photographic 
effect.^ 

a-Rays can bring about a number of chemical reactions. Water is 
decomposed by them,^ the nature of the decomposition ^Droducts de- 
pending upon the conditions. At —183° C., apparently, pure hydrogen 
and oxygen are formed. In the liquid state first hydrogen in excess is 
evolved and hydrogen peroxide formed, and then oxygen in excess is 
produced.® The reaction is intimately connected with the ionisation 
produced by the radiation.®’ ^ 

Other compounds are also decomposed — carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, ammonia, nitrous oxide, hydrogen iodide, 
organic iodine compounds, purines, etc.® Recombination of gases 
may be effected — for example, oxygen with hydrogen,® nitrogen with 
hydrogen,^® and oxygen may form ozone.^^ Carbon monoxide is reduced 
by hydrogen under the influence of radium emanation.^^ The a-rays 
have also a catalytic effect on certain oxidation reactions.^® 

Colorations are produced in minerals and other substances by a-rays 


^ Becquerel, Oompt rend., 1899, 129 , 912, Bary, ibid,, 1900, 130 , 776, Giesol, JBer,, 

1903, 36 , 2368 ; Cune and Laborde, Compt, rend., 1903, 136 , 673 ; Rutherford and Barnes, 

Phil. Mag., 1904, [ 6 ], 7 , 202 ; Angstrom, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1905, 6 , 685 ; Le Radium, 
1905, 2 , 375 ; Pegram and Webb, Phys. Mevieiv, 1908, 27 , 18 ; Poole, Phi. Mag., 1910, 
[ 6 ], 19 , 314 ; 1912, [ 6 ], 23 , 183 ; Rutherford and Robinson, ibid., 1913, [ 6 ], 25 , 312 ; Duane, 
Le Radium, 1910, 7 , 260; Compt. rend., 1910, 151 , 379; von Schweidler and Hess, 
Sitzungsber. K. Ahad O'ieJi, 1908, 117 , 879: Kens, ibid., 1912, 121 , 1419; Callendar, 

Proc. Pkys. Soc., 1911, 23 , 1. 

® Giesel, Ber , 1902, 35 , 3608 ; 1903, 36 , 342 ; Crookes, Proc. Roy. Roc., 1903, 71 . 405 ; 

1904, 74 , 47 ; Elster and Geitel, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1903, 4 , 439. 

® Regener, Ber. Beut, physikal. Ges., 1908, 19 , 78; Rutherford and Geiger, Proc. Roy. 
(Boc., 1908, 81 A, 156. 

* Kinoshita, ibid., 1909, 83 A, 432. 

5 Cameron and Ramsay, Trans. Chem. 80 c., 1908, 93 , 966; Debieme, Compt. tend, 
1909, 148 , 703 ; Le Radium, 1909, 6, 65 ; Ann. Physique, 19i4, [9], 2 , 97 ; Bergwitz, 
Physikal. Zeitsch , 1910, ii, 273. 

® Duane and Soheuer, Le Radium, 1913, 10 , 33. 

’ Lmd, J. Physical Chem., 1912, 16 , 564 ; Le Radium, 1912, 9 , 426 ; J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1919, 41 , 531 ; Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 1918, 34 , 211. 

® Pellini and Vaccari, AUi R. Accad. JUncei, 1904, [5], 13 , 11 , 269; Ramsay, Trans. 
Chem. Soc., 1907, 91 , 931 ; Cameron and Ramsay, ibid., 1908, 93 , 966, 992; Perman, ibid., 
1911, 99 , 132 ; Usher, ibid., 1910, 97 , 389, 1193 ; Lmd, Le Radium, 1911, 8 , 289 ; Amer. 
Chem. J., 1912, 47 , 397 ; Wourtzel, Compt. rend., 1913, 157 , 929 ; 1914, 158 , 571 ; Le 
Radium, 1914-19, ii, 289, 332 ; Mesemitsky, ibid., 1912, 9 , 145. 

^ Cameron and Ramsay, Zoc. cit. ; Scheuer, Compt. rend., 1914, 159 , 423 ; Lmd, J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc.., 1919, 41 , 531 ; Davis and Edwards, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1905, 24 , 266. 
Usher, loc. cit. 

M. and Mme. Curie, Compt, rend., 1899, 129 , 823 ; Curie and Debierne, ibid., 1910, 
ISO, 386 ; Lmd, Le Radium, 1912, 9 , 104. 

IS Scheuer, Compt. rend., 1914, 158 , 1887. 

IS Lemay and Jalonstre, ibid., 1921, 173 , 916. 
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— for example, rock salt,^ fluorspar, ^ quartz,-^ and other minerals,^ and 
also glass,** ordinary soda-glass being coloured deep violet, and other 
kinds brown or yellow. In some kinds of mica — biotite, condierite, 
and muscovite — minute coloured spherical areas have been detected, 
showing j^leochroism under polarised light and hence called “ pleochroic 
haloes.” They are due to the coloration of the mica by the a- rays 
from a small central fragment of radioactive matter.'* Joly found that 
the diameter of this nuclear particle was often less than 5 x 10"^ cm., 
its mass probably being of the order of 5 x 10“*^ grm.® 

This chemical action is the basis of the physiological effects of radium 
produced by all the radiations. As the earlier workers soon found, it 
destroys tlie living tissues by its corrosive action on the skin, and it 
has therefore been applied m the treatment of skin diseases and of 
malignant growths."^ The action on plants and seeds has also been 
studied. A brief exposure maj^ produce a favourable effect, but too 
long an exposure kills.® 

Not only, however, are the a-particles able to bring about the decom- 
position of chemical compounds, but they have proved to be a source 
of sufficient energy to cause the breakdown of some of the chemical 
elements. From nitrogen, for example, hydrogen atoms have been 
obtained.^ 

The properties of the a-rays may be used for their detection. For 
this purpose their ionising powei', and hence their ability to discharge 
a charged electroscope, is most frequently used, but their action on a 
zinc sulphide screen, or on a photographic plate, may also be employed. 

^-Rays, which wei*e first observed by Giesel,** consist of negative 
electrons, and are comparable with the cathode rays obtained by the 
electric discharge in vacuum tubes. The velocity of the /3-rays is greater 
than that of the cathode rays, however, and may even reach to within 
1 or 2 per cent, of the velocity of light. They are strongly deflected 
by a magnetic field, and since the amount of deflection depends on the 
velocity of the rays, they can be analysed by this method, the radiations 

^ Giesel, Ber, Dent physikal. Ges., 1900, 2, 9; Hennch, Zeitsch, angew. Ghem.t 1920, 33, 
5, 13, 20. 

2 Salomonsen and Drcyer, Cornet, tend.y 1904, 139, 533 ; Borthelot, ibid,, 1907, 145, 
818. 

® Doelter, Le Radium, 1910, 7, 58. 

^ Observed by all investigatoi*s in radioactivity; see Lmd, J, Phys. Ohem,, 1920, 
24, 437. 

^ Joly, Phil Mag., 1907, [6], 13, 381 ; 1910, 19, 327 ; Joly and Fletcher, ibid., 1910, 
[6], 19, 030. 

® Joly, Radioactivity a>id Geology (Oonstable), 1909; see also section on Radium and 
CTeology. 

’ Information on this pomt must be sought in physiological and medical literature. 

® Stoklasa, Compt. rend., 1912, 155, 1096; see Soddy, Ann Rep. Ghein, Soc,, 1912, 
9, 324; 1913, 10, 287. 

9 Rutherford, Phil Mag., 1919, [OJ, 37, 537, 562, 571, 581 ; P70C. Roy. Soc,, 1920, 
97 A, 374; Trans, Ghem. Soc., 1922, 121, 400. 

^9 See Rutherford, Radioactive Bvhstances and Their Radmtiom (Cambridge University 
Press), 1913 ; Mme. Curio, Traite de Radioachvite ( Gauthier- Villars), 1910. 

Giesel, Ann. Physik, 1899, 69, 834 ; see also Elster and Geitel, ibid., 88 ; Meyer and 
von Sohweidler, Physikal Zeitsch,, 1899, i, 90, 113 ; Becquerel, Compt. rend,, 1899, 129, 
997, 1205 ; Cune, ibid., 1900, 130, 73. 

19 Kaufmann, Physikal Zeitsch., 1902, 4, 55 ; Ann. Physik, 1906, 19, 487 ; Bucherer, 
ibid., 1909, 28, 513 ; 29, 1063. 

1® Curie, GompU rend., 1900, 130, 76 ; Rutherford and Grier, Phil Mag,, 1902, [6], 4, 
315. 
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from single substances being found to be complex^ Thcj^' ionise the 
air, but not to so great an extent as the a-rays,^ and the same may be 
said of their effect on a phosphorescent screen.^ Their photographic 
action, however, is greater than that of the a-rays.^ 

The j8-rays are much less active chemically than the a-rays,*" but 
changes are nevertheless produced by them. AVhite phosphorus is 
transformed to red,® iodoform is decomposed,'^ hydrogen and chlorine 
may be made to combine,® the rate of crystallisation of sulphur is 
increased,^ water is decomposed,^® and hydrogen arsenide is oxidised 
to arsenious acid.^^ 

j3-Rays have much greater penetrating power than a-rays.^^ The 
penetrating power varies greatly, owing to the great variation in 
velocity, but in some cases the intensity is not diminished by much more 
than one- half, even by passage through nearly a millimetre of aluminium.^® 

The heating effect of the jS-rays is very small.^^ 

y-Rays. — The third type of radiation given by radioactive sub- 
stances is similar to the X-rays, but much more penetrating, and 
therefore consists of extremely short wave-lengths, probably of the 
order of 0*1 to 0*01 A.^’’ They were first observed by Villardd® using a 
photographic method, and he also showed that they were not deflected 
by a magnetic field. The intensity of the y-rays from radium is only 
reduced to half- value by passage through lead 1 cm. thick. The 
absorption coefficient diminishes as the absorption increases. In air 
the intensity is reduced to one-half after a distance of 115 metres at 
normal temperature and pressure.^® In their passage through matter 
y-rays produce a secondary j8- and y-radiation.2® 

^ Lanyaz, Le Radium, 1912, 9, 1 , Daaysz and Gotz, ibid,, 6 ; Baeyer, Hahn, and 
Meitner, Phystkal. Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 264; Baeyer, tbid., 485. 

2 Duraok, Pfnl Mag., 1903, [6], S, 550 ; Eve, ibid., 1911, [6j, 22, 551 ; Geiger and 
Ivovarik, ibid., 1911, [6], 22, 604. 

3 Becquerel, Gomptrend., 1899, 129, 912 ; Regener, Ber. Deut. physikal Ges., 1908, 19, 351. 

* Soddy, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1902, 81, 860. 

3 Usher, Jahrb. Radioakt. JClehtron., 1911, 8, 323. 

3 Becquerel, GompL rend., 1901, 133, 709. 

’ Hardy and Wilcock, Proc. Roy. Soc,, 1903, 72, 200. 

8 Jorissen and Ringer, Ber., 1906, 39, 2093. 

® Erischaner, Compt. iend., 1909, 148, 1251. 

Debieme, ibid., 1909, 148, 703 ; Le Radium, 1909, 6, 65 ; Kembaum, Gompt. rend., 
1909, 148, 705 ; Le Radium, 1909, 6, 225, 352. 

RecMeben and Lockemann, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1915, 92, 145. 

12 Rutherford, Phil Mag., 1899, [5], 47, 109. 

^3 Hahn, Zeitsch. Bhlctiochem., 1910, 16, 606 ; iSchmidt, Physikal Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 
764 ; 1907, 8, 361 ; 1909, 10, 6, 929 ; 1910, ii, 262 ; Hahn and Meitner, ibid., 1908, 9, 
321, 697 ; 1909, 10, 741 ; Baeyer, Hahn, and Meitner, ibid., 1911, 12, 378 ; Meitner, ibid., 
1915, 16, 272; Godlewski, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6], 10, 375. 

Rutherford and Robinson, Phil. Mag., 1913, 25, 312 ; see also Eve, ibid., 1911, [6], 
22, 560. 

15 Rutherford, Phil Mag., 1917, [6], 34, 153 ; Kohlrausch, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1918, 
19, 345 ; Glocker, ibid., 66. 

1® Villard, Gompt. rend., 1900, 130, 1010, 1178. 

1^ See also Becquerel, ibid., 1900, 130, 1154. 

18 Mr. and Mrs. Soddy, and Russell, Phil Mag., 1910, [6], 19, 725 ; see also Rutherford, 
Physikal Zeitsch., 1902, 3, 617 ; Wigger, Jahrb. Radioakt. Eleklron., 1905, 2, 420 ; 
McClelland, Phil Mag., 1904, [6], 8, 67; Eve, ibid., 1908,. [6], 16, 224; 1909, 18, 275; 
Soddy and Russell, ibid., 1909, 18, 620 ; Tuomikoski, Physikal Zeitsch., 1909, 10, 372. 

18 Chadwick, Proc. Physical Soc., 1912, 24, 152 ; see also Hess, Physikal Zeitsch., 
1911, 12, 998 ; Kohlrausch, ibid., 1918, 19, 345. 

23 Eve, Phil. Mag., 1904, [6], 8, 669 ; see also Bragg and Madsen, ibid., 1908, [6], 
15, 663 ; 1908, [6], 16, 918 ; Hackett, Trans. Roy. Bub. Soc., 1909, 9, 201. 
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y-Rays ionise the air, but to a much less extent than a-rays. 

The chemical action of the y-rays is less important than that of the 
a-rays, or even of the jS-rays, and often very small in comparison with 
the effect produced by light and ultra-violet rays.^ 

Both liquid and solid dielectrics become partial conductors under 
the action of the penetrating rays of radium.^ 

The heating effect of y-rays is small compared with that of a-rays.^ 
jS- and y-rays have effects on colloids similar to those produced by 
minute traces of electrolytes in amount insuflicient for immediate 
coagulation.'^ 

From a comparative study of characteristic X-rays and y-rays it 
seems probable that the y-rays result from the action of j8-rays on the 
inner rings of the electrons contained in the nucleus.^ 

The power of giving off these three kinds of radiation which radio- 
active substances possess, is an atomic phenomenon, and is not affected 
in any way by the type of chemical combination into which the atom 
may enter. Neither is the rate of emission of radiation affected by 
temperature, at least within the range from the temperature of liquefac- 
tion of hydrogen^ to about 2500° Variations, at first supposed 

to be observed in the /3-ray activity in certain cases, were later found to 
be due to the volatility of the substances under consideration.® 

The effect of pressure, up to 2000 atmospheres, has also been tried 
with negative results.®’ 

The emission of energy by an atom, in the form of a-, jS-, or y-rays, 
must naturally be accompanied by some change in the atom itself. 
In the case of the a-ray, which is a material particle, the mass of the 
atom must be decreased, and thus a new element of lower atomic weight 
be left. Emission of j8- and y-rays must result in a change in the 
energy content of the atom, and therefore again a new atom is formed 
although of the same atomic weight as the old. Thus radioactive 
changes, being spontaneous changes taking place within the atom of 
the element in question, and being unaffected by its chemical relation- 
ships, may be regarded as of the nature of trqc monomolecular reactions. 
Indeed, it is possible that they may be looked upon as the only cases 
of monomolecular reactions which come under no suspicion of being 
other than they appear. The reaction taking place might be repre- 
sented as follows : — 

A=a-particlc +R 

1 Kailan, Monatah., 1911, 32, 1019; 1912,33, 71, 1329, 13(51; 1913, 34, 369, 1246, 

12(59; 1914,35,859; 1921,42,387; C'W, 1920, 95, 215; 1921,98,474. 

2 Curie, Compt. rend.t 1902, 134, 420 ; Becq^uerel, ibid., 1903, 136, 1173 ; Becker, 
Ann. Physik, 1903, 12, 124; Bohm-\Vendt aacl von Schweidlcr, Physikal, Zeitsch.^ 1909, 
10, 379 ; Bialobjeski, (Jompt. rend., 1909, 149, 279 ; Le Badiiim, 1910, 7, 48, 76 ; 1911, 8, 
293. 

® Rutherford and Banies, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6j, 9, 621 ; Ruthoiford and Robinson, 
ibid., 1913, [6J, 25, 312 ; Eve, ibid., 1911, [6], 22, 560. 

^ Fernau and Pauli, KoUoid. Zeitsch., 1917, 20, 20. 

® See Soddy, Ann. Rep. Chem. Soc , 1918, 15, 211. 

® Curie and Onnes, Le Radium, 1913, 10, 181. 

’ Bronson, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1906, 78 A, 494 ; Makower, ibid., 1906, 77 A, 241 ; Makower 
and Russ, ibid., 1907, 79A, 168 ; Schmidt, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1908, 9, 113 ; Schmidt and 
Cermak, ibid., 1910, ir, 793 ; Engler, Ann. Physik, 1908, 26, 483. 

® Rutherford and Petavel, Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1907, Section A, 456. 

® Russell, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1911, 86 A, 240. 

Eve and Adams, Nature, 1907, 76, 269 ; Schuster, ibid., 1907, 76, 269. 

Lowry, Trans, Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 596. 
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where the element A changes into the element B with the emission of 
an a-partielc. If B is also radioactive and emits either a- or j8-rays— 
y-rays only appear accompanying jS-rays and are probably due to the 
latter- — it will change into a fresh substance C, and so on. This is 
an example of consecutive monomolecular reactions. The amount of 
B present at any moment will depend on the difference in the rates of 
change of A and B. 

Radioactive Constants. — In a monomolecular reaction the rate 
of change at any moment is proportional to the amount of the original 
substance present — ^that is, if N be the number of atoms of a radioactive 
substance present at the time “ ^ ” 

dt 

where “A” is the radioactive constant, or fraction disintegrating in 
unit time. 

Integrating between the time limits 0 and “ the number of atoms 
‘‘ N ” at the time “ t ” is obtained in terms of “ Nq ” the initial quantitv 
present, “A,” and “ i,” that is 

N=No^-^ 

or, expressed more conveniently in terms of logarithms, 

N 




'No 


= -~-4843Af. 


This represents the case of one radioactive change, A to B for 
instance, without considering the fate of B. The equations representing 
successive changes are much more complicated, and information with 
regard to them must be sought elsewhere.^ 

Another useful constant is “ P,” the period of half-change, or the 
time taken for the mass of the radioactive substance to be reduced to 
half its initial value. From the equation given above this is found to 
bear a constant relation to “A,” that is 

0-6930 


A radioactive element is sometimes distinguished by its average 
life’’ ‘‘ L,” which is simply the reciprocal of the constant “A,” and 
might be regarded as the average expectation of life of tlie atoms of the 
clement. It equals 1-443P. 

The Radioactivity of Radium. — The element radium gives out 
a- ^ and jS-rays.*^ The range of the a-rays by the ionisation method is 
3-52 cm. at 760 mm. and 15° The scintillation method gives a 

somewhat lower value, 3-30 cm.^ The initial velocity of the a-rays is 

1 Soddy, A7UI. Ghem. Soc., 1912,9, 298; Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1914, [6], 28, 305. 

® Rutherford, Radioactive Substances and their Transformations (Cambridge Uixivereity 
Press), 1913 ; Cune, Traiti de Radioactivite (Gauthier- Villars), 1910 ; see also Rutherford, 
Phil Trans., 1904, 204A, 169; Stark, Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektron., 1904, i, 1: Gruner, 
Arch. Sci. phys. nal, 1907, [4], 23, 5, 113, 329; Lebieme, Ann. Physique, 1916, [9], 4, 309. 

3 Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1906, [6], 10, 193. 

* Hahn and Meitner, Physikal. Zeitsch,, 1909, 10, 741 ; Baeyer, Hahn, and Meitner, 
ibid., 1911, 12, 1099 ; Kolowrat, Le Radium, 1910, 7, 269. 

6 Bragg and Kleeman, Phil Mag., 1904, [6], 8, 726 ; 1905, 10, 318. 

® Meyer, Jahrb. Radioakt Elektron. , 1920, 17, 80. 

’ Geiger and Nuttall, Phil Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 613. 
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1-5.3 lO^'cm. per sec. Radmm, apartfroniits clisiutegratioaproducls, 
gives 3-57 X 10’''’a-par tides per see. per gram oJ' radium.^- “ but in equili- 
brium with its disintegration produets of short life (see later) 14-3 X lO^''. 

The heating effect of radium alone is 25-1 eal. per gram per hour.^’-'’'*’^ 
The period of half-change of radium has been estimated by its rate ol 
growth from ionium,® and also by counting the number of a-partieles 
given by radium.'*'''-**’!'* The International Committee on (.Chemical 
Elements for 1928 adopted the value 1690 years.** 

The yearly production of helium per gram of radium, in equilibrium 
with its disintegration products of short life, is 164 cub. mm.*- •*' *2 

Radioactive Equilibrium. — In radium compounds which have 
been left untouched for a certain time, there is not only radium but a 
number of its radioactive disintegration products formed* by consecutive 
changes, as instanced above. These, along with their constants and 
radiations, are given in the accompanying table : *® 


Element 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Period. 


Radia- 

tion. 

Range of 
a-Ray in 
An at 

15° C. 

Radium . 

220 

1690 years 

(sec.) 

1-3x10-11 

c£, ft y 

cm. 

3 52 

Radium emanation . 

222 

3 85 days 

2-085 XlO-*' 

a 

4-16 

(Niton or Radon) 




Radium A 

218 

3 0 mm. 

3 85 X 10-® 

a 

4 75 

Radium B 

214 

26-8 mm. 

4-30x10-1 

ft 

Radmm CJ 

214 

19 5 min. 

5-92x10-1 

a, i?, y 

3 80 

Radium C/ 

214 

approx. 10"® sec. 

approx 10*® 

a 

6 9^ 

Radium C^'^— 

1 

210 

1*4 min. 

8-3x10-1 

7 


Y 

Radium H 

210 

16*5 years 

l-33xl()-» 

1^. 7 


(Radiolcad) 




Radium E 

210 

5 0 days 

1-61 X10-® 

/A y 


Radium E (Polonium) 
Radium G 

210 

136 days 

5-9xl0-» 

a, y 

3*83 

206 

Inactive 



(Uiamum lead) 







1 Meyer, Jahrb. Madioaht Elektron,, 1920, 17, 80. 

^ Geiger and Nuttall, loc. cit, gave a higher value. 

® Hess, Sitzung^ber. K, Akad. Wiss. Wicii, 1912, 121, [2a], 1419. 

^ Ruthei^ord, Phil Mag,, 1914, [6], 28, 320. 

3 Rutherford and Geiger, Proc, Roy. 80c., 1908, 81 A, 141 ; Physikal Zcitsch , 1909, 10, 1, 4(5. 

® Geiger and Werner find 3-40x10^° a-particles per sec., a heating cfioct of 22*25 cal. 
per hour jier gram, a period of half-change of 1730 years, and a yearly production of 
helium of 159 cub. mm. per gram, Zeitsch. Phyaik^ 1924, 21, 187, 

’ Rutherford and Robinson, Phil. Mag.., 1913, 25, 312. 

® Boltwood, Amer. J. 8n., 1908, 25, 493 , Gleditsoh, ibid., 1916, 41, 112. 

® Rutherford and Geiger, Proc. Roy. 80c., 1908, 81A, 173 ; Moyer, 8itzmigsber. K. 
Akad. IFm. Wien, 1913, 122, [2a], 1085. 

10 Hess and Lawson, Arch. 8ci., 1918, 46, 330; see 8ci. Abs., 1919, [A], 22, L16, No. 
306. They obtamed 1580 years for the period of half -change by counting a-particles, 
obtaining 3‘72d:0-02x 10^® per sec. per gram for radium alone, a higher number than 
that found by earlier investigators. The initial velocity deduced from this is 1*59 x 10® 
cm. per sec. and the range at 15° G. 3-52 cm. 

J. Amer. Chem. 80c., 1923, 45, 867. 

Boltwood and Rutherford, Phil Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 586. 

See also Table of Constants at the end of the chapter. 
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It will be observed that, compared with that of its disintegration 
products, the period of radium is very long. The radioactivity of 
radium, studied over periods of time possible in a lifetime, will appear 
constant. It will therefore seem to be producing its first disintegration 
product, radium emanation, at a constant rate. If it be deprived of 
the emanation present at any moment, fresh emanation will be formed, 
the quantity increasing until equilibrium is reached, and the rate at 
which it is formed is equal to the rate at which it is destroyed. The 
more rapidly it disintegrates, the more rapidly will this point be attained 
and the smaller will be the number of atoms in radioactive equilibrium. 
The emanation that was initially present will disappear at a rate fixed 
by the constant “A,” and at any moment the sum of the separated 
emanation and that fi'eshly formed by the radium will be the same as 
the equilibrium quantity. 

The rate at which emanation atoms are formed will naturally be 
the rate at which radium atoms are destroyed, so that if “ Aj” and 
“A?” be the disintegration constants for radium and emanation respec- 
tively, and “ R ” and “ E ” the number of atoms in equilibrium with 
one another, A^R^AgE to a high degree of approximation. That is, 
the number of atoms of the two radioactive substances, the comparatively 
long-lived radium and its short-lived emanation in equilibrium, will be 
inversely proportional to the respective rates of change. Considering 
also the successive products, radium A, B, C, etc., the same kind of 
relationship will exist, namely, 

AiR=A 2 E= A 3 A= A 4 B, etc.^ 

In a radioactive series the following relationship is found to hold 
between the constant of an a~ray producing product and the range of 
the a-particle : — 

logA=Na+2/3N log R. 

where “ R ” is the range, “ a ” approximately a constant, and “ N ” 
has different values for the different disintegration series, 81 for uranium- 
radium, 77 for thorium, and 71 for actinium. 


THE DISINTEGRATION PRODUCTS OF RADIUM. 

Radium Emanation, Radon or Niton. — One of the most interest- 
ing of the radioactive derivatives of radium is a gas which closely 
resembles in chemical inertness the gases of the argon family,^ Group O 
of the Periodic Table. Its existence was first recognised by Dorn.^ 
Similar gases are also found in the thorium and actinium series, and 
before the true nature of these substances was fully realised, they were 
described as emanations. The names niton ^ and radon ® have since been 
given to radium emanation to indicate its relation to the argon group. 

1 Mitchell, Phil. Mag.t 1911, [6], 21, 40 ; Lotka, ibid., 1911, [6], 22, 353. 

2 Meyer, Hess, and Paneth, Sitzungsher. K. Akad, Wiss. Wien, 1914, 123, [2a], 1459 ; 
Meyer, ibid., 1916, 125, [2a], 201 ; Kirsch, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1920, 21, 452 ; see also 
Geiger and Nnttall, PMl. Mag., 19ii, [6], 22, 613. 

® Ramsay, B.A. Peports, 1908, p. 601. 

4 Dom, Ahh. d. Naturfot'sek. Gee. fur Halle-a.-S., 1900. 

® Ramsay and Gray, Compt. rend., 1910, 151, 126. 

® See Report of the International Committee on the Chemical Elements for 1923, 
J. Anier. Ckem. Soc., 1923, 45, 867. 
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As the immediate successor of radium, it must be given off by all 
radium-containing minerals, and is, probably, mainly rcsjionsiblc, either 
directly, or indirectly through its products of change, for atmospheric 
radioactivity. ' Radium emanation is also found in solution in sea-\rater,^ 
in spring waters,'^ and in sediments.^ It is to tins no doubt that spring 
waters owe some of their medicinal value. 

The physical constants and physical properties of radium emanation 
have been Very carefully studied. It is a colourless gas, but when in 
highly concentrated form, or condensed, it is brightly luminous, 
especially at very low temperatures,^ hence the name niion, “ the 
shining one.” ® 

As it is derived from radium by an a-ray change, its position in 
Group O is justified by the displacement law. Further, its atomic 
weight should be 226 — 4 = 222. Besides the theoretical evidence just 
indicated, there is considerable experimental sujiport for this value. 
Early experiments on the diffusion of the emanation into air or other 
gases,’ and in water,® or diffusion through a porous solid, ^ gave values 
which were much too low, although Perkins,^® by comparing the rates 
of diffusion of mercury vapour and emanation, found 234 for the atomic 
weight of the latter. Debierne, however, by an application of Bunsen’s 
effusion method, in which the rate of escape of a gas through a small 
hole from one low pressure to another still lower is determined, obtained 
a value 221 wdth a possible variation of about 2 per cent.^^ Determina- 
tions of the density have also been made by weighing by means of the 
microbalancc. The value 223 has thus been found ibr tlie atomic weight 
as the mean of five results varying between 218 and 227.^^ 

The value generally accepted for the period of half-change is 8*85 
days.^® According to a recent determination the value is 3-810 
days.i^ 

The emanation gives off a-ray s, and the range of these in air at 15° C. 

1 Elster and Geitel, PhijsiUtl Zeitsek, 1903, 4, 522; Eve, P/nJ. Jlag., 1900, [(>], 12, 
189; 1907, [6], 14, 724; 1908, [6J, 16, 622; Blanc, ibid., 1907, fOJ, 13, 378; Smyth, ibid., 
1912, [6], 24, 632; Sattorly, ibid., 1908, [G], 16, 584; Pwc. Combi idge Phil Poc., 1911, 
16, 336; Ashman, Ainer. J, Pci.. 1908, [4], 26, 119; Gockel, Physikal ZeiUch , 1904, 
5, 591 ; 1908, 9, 304 ; Macho and Rimmer, ibid , 1906, 7, 617 ; Hess and Schmidt, ibid., 
1918, 19, 109; 01u]ic, Jahrb. Rndioakt. Elektion , 1918, 15, 15^ 

® Knoche, Phijsikal. Zeituck, 1912, 13, 112, 152. 

3 Bumstead and Wheeler, Aiiier. J. Pci., 1904, [4J, 17, 97 ; Berndt, Ann. Pliysik, 1912, 
[4], 38, 958 ; Gremacher, Phy&ikal Zeitsck, 1912, 13, 435; Ramsey, Phifa. Review, 191t), 
7, 284; Kruse, Jahrb. RadioaH. Elektron., 1917, 14, 352. 

** GehlhofF, Physikal. Zeitsck, 1906, 7, 590. 

Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1909, [6], 17, 723. 

^ Ramsay and Gray, Compt rend., 1910, 151, 126. 

’ Rutherford and Brooks, Trans. Roy. Poc. Canada, 1901, 7, Section ITT, 21 ; Ghem. 
News, 1902, 85, 196; Curie and Danne, Compt rend., 1003, 136, 1314; Chaumont, Le 
Radivm, 1909, 6, 106. 

® Wallstabe, Physikal. Zeitsck, 1903, 4, 721. 

® Bumstead and Wheeler, Amer. J. Pci., 1904, [4], 17, 97 ; Makower, Phil. Mag.. 
1905, [6], 9, .56. 

Perkins, Amer. J. Pci., 1908, [4], 25, 461. 

Bebierne, Compt. rend., 1910, 150, 1740 ; Ann. Physique, 1915, [9], 3, 62. 

Gray and Ramsay, Proc. Roy. Poc., 1911, [A], 84, 536; Compt. rend., 1910, 151, 
126 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1910, [8], 21, 145, 574; Jahrb. Rndioakt Elektron., 1911, 8, 5. 

Mme. Curie, Le Radium, 1910, 7, 33 ; Rutherford, Sitzungsber. K. Alcad. Wiss. 
Wien, 1911, 120, 303 ; see also Rutherford and Soddy, PMl. Mag., 1903, [6], 5, 445 ; 
RumeHn, ibid., 1907, [6], 14, 550 ; Physikal Zeitsck, 1907, 8, 803 ; Saokur, Ber., 1905, 
38, 1753 ; Bumstead and Wheeler, loc. cit 

Bothe and Lechner, Zeitsck Physik, 1921, 5, 335. 
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is 4-16 cm. or 3*94 cm. at 0° C. and atmospheric pressure.^ The produc- 
tion oi‘ helium by radium emanation was proved by Ramsay and Soddy.^ 

A number of observations have been made on the spectrum of radium 
excited by the electric discharge at low pressures.^ Nyswander, Lind, 
and JMcore** hsLxe made both photographic and visual measurements 
of the spectrum from A 3982 to 7450 A., and find that, in jnany cases, 
the intensities differ markedly from those found by previous observers. 
The intensity apparently changes, however, with duration of discharge, 
some lines decreasing and some increasing in strength, whilst the colour 
of the discharge also varies. In addition, several new lines were found. 
Some of the strongest lines observed photographically, and also obtained 
by other investigators, are : 7054-0, 4721*2, 4609*2, 4577*6, 4508*5, 
t459-4, 4485-1, 4849-5, 4807-9, 416C-9, 3981-8 A. The following lines 
wei’e observed -visnally : 5488, 5058, 4826, 4735 A. 

The emanation condenses to a liquid at low temperatures. Its 
behaviour is strictly comparable with that of ordinary gases, since 
different vapour pressures are obtained at different temperatures, as 
shown by the following table ^ : — 

Pressure, mm. . . 760 250 50 9 

Temperature, °C. . —65 —78 -101 -127 

The boiling-point under ordinary atmospheric pressure is thus 
—65° The critical temperature is 104*5° C., and the pressure 62*4 
atmospheres.^' The freezing-point is —71° C., and the vapour pressure 
at this temperature is 500 mm.^ The density of liquid emanation is 5-6. ^ 

The emanation is slightly soluble in water, the absorption coefficient, 
or the ratio of the amount of emanation dissolved in a given volume of 
water to the amount present in an equal volume of air in equilibrium 
with it, at 18° C., being 0*285. It diminishes with rise of temperature 
from 0*52 at 0° C. to 0*108 at 91° It is less soluble in salt solutions 

than in pure water ; ^ in sea water, for instance, the coefficient is 0*255 
at 14° C.® It is, however, much more soluble in many organic liquids, 
among others the following values for the coefficient of absorption have 
been obtained at 18° C. : absolute alcohol, 6*17 ; benzene, 12*82 ; ether, 
15*08; carbon disulphide, 23*14.^^’^^ Dolezalek’s theory, connecting 
vapour pressure with solubility, appears to apply. 

^ Rutherford, Badioactive Substances and their' Badiatiom (Cambridge University 
Press), 1913, p. 164. 

2 Ramsay and Soddy, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1903, [A], 72, 204 ; 1904, [A], 73, 340 ; see 
Himstedt and Meyer, Ann. Physih, 1904, [4], 15, 184 ; 1905, [4J, 17, 1005. 

® Ramsay and Collie, Proc. Roy. Soc.y 1904, [A], 73, 470 ; Cameron and Ramsay, ibid. 

1908, [A], 81, 210 ; Rutherford and Royds, Ph%l. Mag., 1908, [6], 16, 313 ; Royds, ibid. 

1909, [6], 17, 202 ; Proc. Roy. Soc., 1909, [A], 82, 22 ; Watson, ibid., 1910, [A], 83, 50. 

^ Nyswander, Lind, and Moore, Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 285 ; see also Phys. Review, 
1920, 15, 239. 

5 Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1909, [6], 17, 723. 

® See also Gray and Ramsay, Trans. Ohem. Soc., 1909, 95, 1073. 

’ Ramstedt, Le Radium, 1911, 8, 253 ; Kofler, Monatsh., 1913, 34, 389 ; see also von 
Traubenberg, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1904, 5, 130; Hofmann, %bid., 1905, 6, 337; Mache, 
Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1904, 113, 1329; Meyer, %bid., 1913, 122, [2a], 1281, 
see Sci. Abs., 1914, [A], 17, 199. 

8 Boyle, PMl. Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 840. 

® Kofler, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1908, 9, 6 ; Sitzungsher. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1913, 122, 1473. 

^0 Ramstedt, loc. cit, ; see also Boyle, he. cit. ; Szeparowicz, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. 
B'ivs Wien, 1920, 129, [2a], 437. 

Swmne, Zettsch. physikal. Ghem., 1913, 84, 348 ; Schulze, ibid., 1920, 95, 257. 

Dolezalek, ibid., 1908, 64, 727j 1910, 71, 191. 
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By obsen^ations on the rate of diffusion of the emanation through 
water ^ and other liquids,^ a value for the atomic diameter of the order of 
1-85 X 10”® cm. has been found. 

Radium emanation is strongly occluded by some solids, for example, 
rubber and celluloid,^ and especially by charcoal, preferably coeoanut 
charcoal.^ Solid radium salts and minerals also occlude the greater 
part of the emanation,® so that for the separation and purification of the 
gas it IS best to dissolve the radium preparation m water. The emanation 
may then be pumped or boiled off, cbied by phosphorus pentoxide, the 
gases thus obtained exploded to remove the hydrogen and oxygen always 
contained in tliem, carbon dioxide removccl by potassium hydroxide, 
and the final residue, usually consisting chiefly of emanation, hydrogen, 
and helium, cooled by liquid air, which causes the emanation to condense 
so that the remaining gases be removed by the pump. Further 
purification may be effected by successive condensations.^’ Separation 
by adsorption in colloidal silicic acid has been suggested.'^ 

Radium emanation, in common with othci* raciiating substanc'cs, has 
a strong influence on chemical reactions. For example, it brings about 
the decomposition of ammonia ® and hydrogen sulphide, the combina- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen with the formation of hydrogen peroxide 
and water, the reduction of carbon monoxide by hydrogen, and 
so on. 

Minute quantities are best determined by dissobfing in water or acid 
the substance to be examined, or fusing it ’sv^ith alkali carbonate and 
bisulphate, drawing off the emanation thus set free into an evacuated 
vessel, and measuring its activity. Care must be taken tliat the solution 
does not deposit any trace of solid which might tend to occlude the 
emanation and so give too low a result.^^ 

Taking into account the number of a-particles emitted by radium 
itself, the calculated amount of emanation in equilibrium with 1 grm, 
of radium is 0-59 cub. mm. Experimental values in very close agree- 
ment with this have been found by different investigators.^^ The 
Radiology Congress at Brussels in 1910 decided to make this equilibrium 
quantity of emanation a unit, and called it the “ curie.” A more con- 
venient unit is the “ millicurie,” or the amount of emanation in equili- 
brium with 1 mgm. of radium. In the determination of the emanation 

^ Bamstedt, Medd, K. Vetenskapmkad Nobel-Jnst., 1919, 5, No. 5, 1. 

“ B6na, Zeitsch. pihysthal. Ghem., 1917, 92, 213. 

“ Curie and Danne, Gompt. rend., 1903, 136, 364. 

* Rutherford, Nature, 1906, 74, 634; Boyle, Phil. Mag., 1909, [6], 17, 374; Satterly, 
ibid., 1910, [6], 20, 778. 

IColowrat, Le Radium, 1910, 7, 266. 

® Ruthei-ford, Phil. Mag., 1908, [6J, 16, 300. 

^ Ebler, J. Gliem. Soc., 1914, 106, Abs. li, 410. 

“ Usher, Trans Ghem. 80c , 1910, 97, 380, 1193 ; Wourtzol, Compt. rend., 1914, 158, 
571. 

® Wourtzel, ibid., 1913, 157, 929. 

Wcheuer, ibid., 1914, 159, 423. 

Scheuer, ibid., 1914, 158, 1887. 

Rutherford and Boltwood, Amei. J. 8ci,, 1905, 20, 55 ; 1906, 22, 1 ; Eve, ibid., 
4 ; Mme, Curie, Ze Radium, 1010, 7, 65 ; Duane and Laborde, Compt. rend., 1910, 150, 
1421 ; Lmd, J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1915, 7, 1024 ; Moran, Trans. Roy. 80c. Canada, 1916, 
10, Section III, 57; Underwood and Schlundt, Trans. Amer. Elektrochem. 80c., 1918, 34, 
203. 

Rutherford, Phil. Mag , 1908, [6J, 16, 300 ; Gray and Ramsay, Trans Ghem. 80c., 
1909, 95, 1073 ; Debieme, Compt. rend., 1909, 148, 1264; Ann. Physique, 1915, [9], 3, 18. 
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content of natural waters a still smaller unit, the millimicrociirie, is 
employed A 

For medical purposes it is often found more convenient to use a 
closed capsule of emanation rather than the original radium salt. 

Radium Active Deposit of Short Life. — AI. and Mine. Curie first 
noticed that inactive bodies left in the immediate neighbourhood of 
radium compounds acquired a temporary radioactivity, which was 
gradually lost on removal of the radium.^ This was at first known as 
induced activity. 

A similar phenomenon was observed also in the case of thorium,^ 
and at the same time it was shown that the activity is really due to 
the formation of a thin film of radioactive matter, the disintegration 
product of the emanation, on the surface of the inactive body. When 
an emanating substance is placed inside a closed vessel the whole 
interior surface of the vessel becomes coated with active deposit, 
although the amount present in different parts is, to some extent, 
influenced by gravity.^ However, in a strong electric field the activity 
is confined largely to the negative electrode,^ indicating that it is charged 
positively. A certain proportion, nevertheless, goes to the anode, and 
this is usually explained by the supposition that the positive charge of 
the active deposit is neutralised by negative ions in the ionised gas, and 
it then reaches the anode by diffusion, or, that it may even become 
negatively charged.® The particles of active deposit, especially when 
concentrated, may also tend to form, with the ions in the gas, large 
aggregates which do not diffuse to the walls but remain in the gas.’ It 
is uncertain whether the deposit is charged on formation or acquires its 
charge later, and the possibility of an initial negative charge is not 
excluded,® 

In ethyl ether the active deposit appears to be neutral and to reach 
the electrodes by diffusion alone.^ A similar result is obtained in ethyl 
bromide, but in dry air, hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon dioxide it is 
negatively charged.^® 

It has been shown, however, that the electric wind has an important 
effect on the results obtained. If the electrodes consist of a sharp 
needle-point opposite a disc and high potentials are employed, the 
electric wind drives the deposit to the disc independently of whether it 
is positively or negatively charged. The active deposit has also the 
property of spreading a little to surrounding surfaces after deposition, 
as if slightly volatile.^^ 

At pressures below 10 mm, of mercury the activity of the cathode 

^ See imder Water, Vol. VII. of this series, Part I. 

^ Curie and Mme. Curie, Compt. rend., 1899, 129, 714. 

® Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1900, [6], 49, 161, 

^ Mme. Curie, Compt. rerid., 1907, 145, 477, 

^ Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1900, [5], 49, 161. 

® Schmidt, Physihal. Zeiisch,, 1908, 9, 184; Eokmann, Jahrb. Radioaht. Blehtron., 
1912, 9, 167 ; Wellisch and Bronson, Phys. Review, 1912, 34, 151 ; Phil. Mag., 1912, 
[6], 23, 714 ; Walmsley, ibid., 1914, [6], 28, 539. 

^ Bebieme, Anv,. Physique, 1916, [9], 4, 27, 

® Wertenstein, Compt. rend., 1915, i6r, 696. 

® WeUisch, Phil. Mag., 1914, [6], 28, 417 ; Armr. J. Sci., 1913, [4], 36, 315 ; 1914, 
[4], 38, 283. 

Henderson, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1917, [3], 10, 151, 

Batner, Phil. Mag., 1917, [6], 34, 429, 

12 Batner. ibid., 1918, [6], 36, 397. 
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steadily diminishes with pressure,^ and the deposit is distributed instead 
over the interior surface of the vessel.^ This is due to the recoil of the 
active deposit. ^ When an atom of emanation breaks up with the 
emission of an a-particle travelling at a high velocity, the residue of the 
atom which forms the active deposit acquires an equal and opposite 
momentum, and recoils with a considerably less velocity, owing to its 
much greater mass. Whilst recoiling, the electric field has no influence 
on it, but when it is brought to rest by collision, after travelling a very 
short distance in air at ordinary pressures, it can then be directed to the 
cathode. At low pressures the recoil atoms travel much further before 
being stopped, and thus reach the walls of the vessel where they remain. 

When the active deposit is removed from the emanation, the activity, 
as measured by the a-rays, rapidly disappears. If it consisted of a 
single radioactive product disintegrating to an inactive substance, or 
to one giving j8-rays only, its rate of disappearance would follow a 
simple exponential law, and would be independent of the length of the 
time of exposure to the emanation. This is not so however.^ The form 
of the decay curve varies with the time of exposure, provided this is 
under four hours, and does not follow an exponential law until several 
hours after removal from the emanation.-'^ 

Rutherford showed that the decay curves for different types of 
radiation could be explained by the assumption that there are three 
products formed successively in the active deposit: radium A, with 
a period of about 3 minutes and emitting only a-rays ; radium B, 
then thought to be ray less and to have a period of 21 minutes ; and 
radium C, emitting a-, and y-rays and probably with a period of 
28 minutes.® 

Radium Active Deposit of Long Life. — The active deposit formed 
on a surface after a comparatively short exposure to radium emanation 
appears to be lost rapidly and completely. After a very long exposure, 
on the other hand, the surface retains a small residual activity, the 
magnitude of which depends on the quantity of emanation and on the 
time of exposure to it.’ 

This residual activity, as measured by its a-radiation, was found 
to increase with time, showing signs, after 300 days, of approaching 
a maximum. The jS-ray activity also increased, reaching a maximum 
after 40 days, when it became practically constant. Further study 
showed that the changes observed might be explained by postulating 
the existence of thi'ee products : radium D, formed from radium C, of 
period about 16 years and emitting j8-rays ; radium E, also a j8-ray 
product and with a period of approximately 5 days ; and radium F, 
an a-ray product, with a period of about 140 days and apparently 
identical with the polonium found by Mme. Curie in pitchblende. 

1 Makower, Phil, Mag., 1905, [6], lo, 526; Jackson, ibid,, 532; Russ, ibid., 1908, 
[6], 15, 601. 

® Hahn and Meitner, Ber. Deut physikal. Gen., 1909, ii, 55. 

^ See Hahn, Jahrb. Radioakt. Mektron., 1910, 7, 296, a bibliography is given; Werten- 
stein, Ann, Physique, 1914, [9], i, 347. 

^ Rutherford and Brooks, Phil. Mag., 1902, [6], 4, 1. 

® Curie and Danne, Compt. rend., 1903, 136, 364. 

® Rutherford, Phil. Trans., 1904, 204 A, 169 ; see also Curie and Danne, Gom/pt rend., 
1904, 138, 683 ; Schmidt, Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektron., 1907, 4, 195. 

’ Mme. Curie, Th^e prisentie a la Faculte des Sciences de Paris, 1903, English transla- 
tion reprinted from Ghem. News, 1904, p. 79 ; Rutherford, Phil. Trans., 1904, 204 A, 
169 ; Phil. Mag., 1904, [6], 8, 636; 1905, [6], lO, 290, 

VOL. in. : I. 19 
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PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF THE SOLID DISIN- 
TEGRATION. PRODUCTS OF RADIUM. 

Radium A. — Radium A is formed from radium by two successive 
a-ray changes. It therefore has an approximate atomic weight of 
226 — 2x4=218. For reasons which will be discussed later, it may 
be regarded as an element in the sixth group of the Periodic Table. 
Its period of half- change is 3*05 minutes,^ and it emits a-ray s of range 
4*75 cm. in air at 15° C.,^’ ^ and of initial velocity 1-69 X 10® cm. per 
sec.® Owing to its very short life the amount in equilibrium with 
1 grm. of radium is exceedingly small, 3-54 X 10"® grm. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, that its presence can ever be detected otherwise 
than by its radioactive properties. 

The heat given out by the radium A in equilibrium with 1 grm. of 
radium is 30*5 cal. per hour.^ 

Radium A is volatile in hydrogen below 650° C.,^ but in air only at 
800°-900° C.,® probably indicating in the latter case the formation of 
a less volatile oxide. 

When radium emanation is dissolved in pure water the active 
deposit is obtained either suspended or dissolved in the water. On 
putting in two electrodes, with a potential difference of about 200 volts 
between them, radium A is found to travel to the anode. It is therefore 
regarded as a negative IfydrosoL’ The introduction of a small amount 
of hydrogen ions through the addition of acid coagulates the hydrosol 
and reduces the concentration at the anode. Polyvalent cations, such 
as aluminium, produce a similar effect. With larger quantities of acid, 
above N for example, radium A is deposited at the cathode. Pos- 
sibly electrolytic conduction takes the place of cataphoresis. With 
the addition of a small amount of hydroxyl ion the stability of the 
hydrosol is increased at first, and therefore the activity at the anode 
increases, but decreases again above a concentration of ^ iV base. 
The citrate ion produces a similar but more pronounced effect. On 
dipping filter-paper into the aqueous solution radium A rises on 
the filter-paper, indicating a negative charge, and on filtering, it 
passes through the filter-paper.® The solvent has a considerable effect 
on the charge of the colloid. In alcohol, radium A goes to the cathode.® 

Radium A is soluble in organic solvents, especially in carbon di- 
sulphide, which is in agreement with its position in the sulphur group. 
When deposited on plates of gold or platinum electrolytically saturated 
with hydrogen the solubility is diminished.^® 

By precipitation in the presence of different metals, radium A is 
shown to bear a resemblance to mercury, bismuth, and tellurium. It 
can be separated from mercury, however, by precipitation with bismuth 

^ See Meyer, *‘Badioactive Constants in 1920,” JahrL EadioaJct Elektron., 1920, 17, 80. 

2 Bragg and Kleeman, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6], 10, 318, found 4-83 ±0 05 cm. 

® Tnnstall and Makower, ibid., 1915, [6], 29, 259. 

^ Rutherford and Robinson, ibid., 1913, 25, 312. 

5 Rnsseh, Proc. Boy. Soe., 1911, 86A, 240 ; Phil. Mag., 1912, [6], 24, 134. 

® Makower, Le Badium, 1909, 6, 50 ; Ramsauer, ibid., 1914-1919, ii, 100 ; see also 
Duane, J. Physique, 1905, 4, 618. 

’ Godlewski, Le Badium, 1913, 10, 250. 

® Godlewski, Kolloid. Zeitsch., 1914, 14, 229; Le Badium, 1914-1919, ij, 161. 

® Lacks, Kolloid. Zeitsch., 1917, 2i, 16^ 

It* Ramstedt, Le Badium, 1913, 10, 169. 
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phosphate, and from bismiitlt h}^ precipitation with metallic tellurium. 
It evidently has most affinity with the tellurium group.^ 

Radium B. — Since radium B is formed from radium A witli tlie 
emission of an a-partiele, its atomic weight should be approximately 
214. Its position in tlie Periodic Table is in the fourth or carbon group.- 
Its period of half-change is 26*8 minutes,^ and it gives /3-rays and 
y-rays.^ The amount in equilibrium with 1 grm. of radium should be 
3*05x10'® grm., and the heating effect of this quantity is at most 
2 per cent, of that of the radium C in equilibrium with it.‘’ 

Radium B can be separated in a pure state from radium A by the 
recoil method. An inactive negatively charged plate is placed near a 
plate covered with radium A, and radium B is obtained on the former.'^ 
The range of the recoil atoms of radium B in air is about 0*14 mm. at 
atmospheric pressure, and 0*83 mm. in hydrogen,® ionisation taking 
place as with the a-rays.^ The ionisation tracks can be photographed.^^ 
The behaviour of the recoil atoms m an electric and magnetic field in 
vacuo indicates that they carry a single positive charge, and they 
bring about chemical reaction in the same way as a-rays, for example, 
the union of hydrogen and oxygen.^^ 

Radium B may be completely volatilised at about 050° C. in hydrogen, 
but not below 700° C. in oxygen, apparently indicating the formation 
of an oxide in the latter case.^® 

In pure water radium B apparently forms a positive hydrosol and 
is stabilised by hydrogen ions and polyvalent cations. It is adsorbed 
by negative sols, such as arsenious sulphide, and colloidal platinum and 
gold, and when filtered it is retained by the filter-paj^er.^^ Lachs and 
Herszfinkel stated that this action could be explained by supposing 
radium B present in the ionic state.^^ 

In alcohol it is mainly deposited ou the anode. 

Radium B dissolves very readily in dilute acids, more quickly than 
radium C or A when deposited on platinum or gold plates saturated 
with hydrogen, and more quickly than radium C from plates saturated 

^ Beer, Le Radium, 1914-1919, ii, 124, 

2 Fajans, ibid., 1913, lo, 61. 

Bronson, Phil. Mag., 1906, [6|, ii, 143; von Lercli, Ami. Physik, 1906, 20, 345; 
Mme. Curie, Traite de Radtoactivite ( Gauthier- Villars), 1910, vol. li, p. 322. 

^ Baeyer, Hahn, and Meitner, Physikal. ZeitscL, 1911, 12, 1099 ; Schmidt, Ami. 
Phys%k, 1906, 21, 609 ; Fajans and Makower, Phil. Mag., 1912, [O], 23, 296 ; Rutherford 
and Robinson, ibid., 1913, 26, 717 ; Chadwick, Ber. Beat, physikal. Gea., 1914, 16, 383 ; 
Danysz, Le Radium, 1913, lO, 4. 

Moseley and Makower, Phil. Mag., 1912, [6], 23, 302; Rutherford and Andrade, 
ibid., 1914, [6], 27, 854; 28, 263; Kohlrausch, Jahib. Radioakt. Elehtroyi., 1918, 15, 64. 

® Hersz&ikel and Wertenstein, J, Physique et Le Radium, 1920, X, 143. 

’ Russ and Makower, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1909, 82A, 205 ; see also Brooks, Nature, 1904, 
70, 270, 

® Wertenstein, Compt. rend., 1910, 150, 869 ; Aym. Physique, 1914, [9], x, 388. 

® Wertenstein, Compt. rend., 1911, 152, 1657 ; Le Radium, 1912, 9, 6. 

Bose and Ghosh, Phil. Mag., 1923, [6], 45, 1050. 

Walmsley and Makower, ibid., 1915, [6], 29, 253 ; Russ and Makower, ibid., 1910, 
[6], 20, 875 ; Makower and Evans, ibid,, 882, 

Lmd, X Amer. Ghem. 80 c., 1919, 41, 551. 

Russell, Phil. Mag., 1912, [6], 24, 134 ; see also Curie and Danne, Oompt. rend,, 1904, 
138, 748 ; Bronson, Amer. J. 8 ci., 1905, 20, 60 ; Phil Mag., 1906, [6], ii, 143 ; Loria, 
Monatsh., 1916, 37, 173 ; Ramsauer, Le Radium, 1914-1919, ii, 100 ; but see Makower, 
ibid., 1909, 6, 50. 

Godlewski, see Radium A. 

Laohs and Hei’szfinkel, J. Physique et Le Radium, 1921, 2, 319. 

Lachs, see Radium A. 
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with oxygen when the oxides of the active de]posit are probably formed. 
Oxygen, however, diminishes the solubility of both B and C.^ Radium 
B dissolves less readily than radium C in alkaline solutions and sodium 
carbonate. It is also not very soluble in organic liquids. 

The valency of radium B, as determined by diffusion, is 2.^ 

The chemical properties of radium B are the same as those of lead,^ 
and the electrolytic potentials of the two are the same to an accuracy 
of 2 X 10"^ volt, which is one hundred times less than the differences 
observed in the same metal.^ 

Radium C. — Radium C was at first regarded as a simple substance 
emitting a-, j8-, and y-rays,^ and of period 19-5 minutes.^ It is now known 
to be complex and to exhibit the phenomenon of branching. Hahn and 
Meitner,® on examining the recoil radiations from radium C, found a 
short-lived product of period about 2 to 2-5 minutes, the activity being 
very minute compared with that of the radium C from which it had come. 

Fajans, after a more detailed examination,'^ stated that the period 
was 1-38 minutes and that the substance emitted ^-rays of about the 
same penetrating power as those emitted by radium C, but of only 
approximately activity. It was at first thought that the 

minuteness of the quantity indicated that it was formed by recoil from 
a j3-ray change.® Radium C, however, produced radium D by recoil in 
an amount to be expected from an a-ray change. It was shown that 
the new product could not come before I'adium and it was finally 
suggested that the latter must break up in two ways, the major part, 
99-97 per cent., in fact, giving radium D, and the rest the new j8-ray 
product of short period. 

Finally, Fajans attributed the production of radium D to a very 
short-lived product of period of the order of lO”® second, which emits 
a-rays of range 6-57 cm. at 0° C., or 6-94 at 15° C., and is derived from 
radium C by a j8-ray change.^® A later determination gives the range 
as 6*592 cm. at 0° The period has not been tested experimentally, 
but is required by the Geiger-Nuttall relation between range of a-ray 
and period.^2 

According to the most recent views the changes which radium C 
undergoes may be represented by the following scheme : — 


^ Ramstedt, Le Radium^ 1913, lo, 159. 

2 von Hevesy, PhysiJcal. Zeitsch,, 1913, 14, 1202. 

® See section on Isotopes. 

^ Klemensiewicz, Gompt rend., 1914, 158, 1889. 

® von Lercli, Ann. Physih, 1906, 20, 345. Study of j9-rays by Rutherford and Robin- 
son, Ph%l. Mag., 1913, [6], 26, 717 ; see also Baeyer, Hahn, and Meitner, Physikal. Zeitsch., 
1911, 12, 1099. Study of y-rays, Rutherford and Andrade, Phil. Mag., 1914, 28, 263 ; 
Kohlrausoh, Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektron,, 1918, 15, 64. 

^ Hahn and Meitner, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1909, 10, 697. 

^ Fajans, ibid., 1911, 12, 369 ; see also EajanB and Makower, ibid., 378. 

® Makower and Russ, PMl. Mag., 1910, [6], 19, 100 ; Proc. Physical Soc., 1910, 22, 
147. 

® Fajans and Makower, Phil. Mag., 1912, [6], 23, 292. 

Fajans, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 699 ; 1913, 14, 951. 

Henderson, Phil. Mag., 1921, [6], 42, 538. 

Geiger and Nuttall, ibid., 1911, 22, 613 ; 1912, 23, 439. 

Albrecht, JSitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1919, 128, 925 ; see also Russell, An 
Introduction to the Chemistry of Radioactive Substances (John Murray), 1922, pp. 49, 59. 
According to earlier nomenclature, RaC=sRaCi, RaC''==RaC2, and RaC' remains the 
same; see Zeitsch. Mlektrochem., 1911 , 23,260; Meyer and von Schweidler, 

1918, 24, 36 ; Schmidt, Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem,, 1918, 103 , 1J6, 
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Radium B — 
26*8 min. 


Radium C' has too short a life to be separable from radium C, so 
that the latter is best detected by the a-radiatioii of radium C'. Radium 
C and C\ being formed by jS-ray changes, sliould have an atomic weight 
of 214, the same as radium B, and radium C", 210. 

The initial velocity of the a-rays of radium C' is 1*922x10^ cm. per 
sec.^ 

The heat produced by the amount of radium B and C (including 
C' and C") together in equilibrium with 1 grni. of radium is 50*5 cal. 
per hour. 2 

Radium C is more electropositive than radium It is a 

member of the fifth group of the Periodic Table, and its chemical 
properties are the same as those of liismiith from which it is 
chemically inseparable.^ Diffusion experiments show that radium C 
is tervalent.*'’ 

The chemical and physical properties of radium B and C have been 
studied chiefly from the point of view of the contrasts they may offer 
to one another, and hence the possibilities of separation, since they are 
obtained together in the active deposit. 

It was soon found that on heating the active deposit, radium B could 
be volatilised and radium C left behind. ‘‘ Makower studied the volatilisa- 
tion of radium C by heat from different surfaces. In all cases volatilisa- 
tion was noticeable between 700° and 800° C. From platinum and 
nickel it was complete at 1200° C., but from a quartz surface it was 
incomplete at 1300° C."^ These high temperatures were probably re- 
quired because of the formation of an oxide m air, or, in the case of 
quartz, possibly even a silicate, for Russell found that in hydrogen it 
volatilised at about 360° ±20° C.® 

Radium C and C" can be separated from a solution of the active 
deposit in hydrochloric acid by dipping into the hot solution a copper 
or nickel plate upon which they are then deposited.*'^ When bismuth is 
present in the solution only radium C" is obtained. 

Von Hevesy studied the precipitation of radium B and C from a 
solution of the equilibrium mixture upon single electrodes for different 

1 Albrecht, he. cit. ; see also Rutherford, Phil. Mag.., 190G, [ 6 ], I 2 , 348. 

2 Rutherford and Robinson, Phil Mag., 1913, [ 6 ], 25 , 312. 

® von Lerch, Zoc. cit. ; von Hevesy, Physical Zeitsch., 1912, 13 , 672 ; Le Radium, 
1913, 10 , 66 ; Fajans, ibid., 1913, 10 , 57. 

^ Fleck, Trans. Ohem. 80 c., 1913, 103 , 381. 

^ von Hevesy, Physikal Zeitsch., 1913, 14 , 1202. 

® Curie and Danne, Gompt. rend., 1904, 188 , 748. 

7 Makower, Le Radium, 1909, 6 , 50 ; see also Loria, Monatsh., 1916, 37 , 173 ; Rain- 
sauer, Le Radium, 1914-1919, ii, 100. 

® Russell, Phil Mag., 1912, [ 6 ], 24 , 134. 

* von Lerch, Ann. Physih, 1906, 20 , 345 ; see also Meitner, Physikal Zeitsch., 1911, 
12 , 1094. 

1922 Introduction to the Chemistry of the Radioactive Substances (John Murray), 


■ Radium C 
19*5 min. 



0*04 per cent, o 

Radium C' ^ 

1*4 min. 

99*96 per cent. 
Radium C' 


Approx. 10"*^ see. 


-> Radium D 


13, V 
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potentials between electrode and solution.^ The results are given in 
the following table and plotted on Curve I. 

V , .0 49 0 43 0 3 0-1 0 -0*1 -0 3 -0 5 -0 0 -0 7 -0 9 - 1-1 -1 9 

Percentage, 

RaB . 0 1 3 7 10 13 17-5 29 40 64 76 80*5 83 

“ V ’’ is the electrode potential measured against the calomel elec- 
trode as zero. Fifty per cent, radium B represents the proportions in 
radioactive equilibrium. It is thus seen that on silver in a molar solution 
of silver nitrate, > pure radium C is deposited ; on silver in a solution of 
silver cyanide in potassium cyanide of suitable concentration, equili- 
brium amounts; and on magnesium in 0*5 molar magnesium sulphate 
solution, 83 per cent, radium B. 

The curve may also be used as a means of determining unknown 
potential differences,^ 

Radium C may be obtained in colloidal form in neutral solution 



Curve I. 


as a negative hydrosol.2> s it is found, however, at both the cathode 
and the anode when a potential difference is applied. Godlewski sug- 
gested that this was due to the fact that in the a-ray change of radium 
A, the radium B atom produced is expelled by recoil from the colloidal 
aggregate and is thus free to travel in accordance with its charge, whereas 
the radium C atom produced in the jS-ray change of radium B is not 
expelled, but remains in the aggregate and moves to the cathode when 
an excess of radium B is present.^ In alcoholic solution radium C goes 
to the anode only.^ 

The behaviour of a neutral solution of the active deposit when a 
filter-paper is dipped into it might be utilised for the separation of 
radium C. Radium B and C are present on the immersed part and also 
a little above the surface if the immersion is long. The presence of 
radium B is due to the rising of radium A, which, however, cannot get 
far owing to its short life, but gives radium B which is at once pre- 
cipitated, At higher levels is pure radium C,^ 

1 von Hevesy, Phil, Mag., 1912, [ 6 ], 23 , 628. 

^ Godlewski, Le Badiiim, 1914-1919, ii, 161. 

® Godlewski, Phil Mag., 1914, [ 6 ], 27 , 618. 

* Lacks, Kolhid, Zeitsch., 1917, 21 , 166. 
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The observation that the solubility of radium C in alkaline solution 
is greater than that of radium is in accordance with the view that 
radium C is a negative colloid. It is not readily soluble in organic 
liquids. 

It is possible to obtain radium C from B by /^-ray recoil. Russ and 
Makower only obtained quantities varying from to of the 

theoretical amoiiot,- but Muszkat has obtained a yield 1 of the 
theoretical.® 

Radium D, or Radiolead. — Hadiiun D is formed from radium C 
by a /3- and a-ray change in succession. Its atomic weight is therefore 
approximately 210. It belongs to the same group of the Periodic Table 
as radium B, the fourth group. The two ‘have, in fact, identical proper- 
ties.^ Diffusion experiments in solution show Lhat radium 1) is divalent.® 

Radium D emits weak j3-rays‘' and y-rays,’' and has a period of 
16 years.® 

It was early noticed that lead separated 1‘rom pitchblende possessed 
a considerable activity which was at first ascribed to the presence of 
small quantities of radium and polonium.'^ It was shown, however, 
that it was probably a new radioactive substance to which the name 
radiolead was given.^‘‘ Later it was found that radium D, the first 
transformation product in the active deposit of long life, has the same 
properties as the active constituent of radiolead. 

There is a radioactive mineral, Vesuvian cotunnite, which contains 
no radium, but only radium D and its derivatives.^^ 

Radium D may be obtained in the pure state by recoil from radium 
It has a range of 100 mm. in air at 1 mm. pressure.^'* In liigh 
vacua the recoil atom does not carry a charge, but at atmospheric 
pressure it has a single positive charge.^ 

^ Pamstedt, Le Radium, 1913, lo, 159. 

- Iluss and Makower, Phil. Mag., 1910, [OJ, 19, 100 ; see also Hahn and Meifcnor, 
Ber. Dent, physilcal. Ges., 1909, ii, 55. 

•'* Muszkat, J. Physique et Le Radium, 1921, 2, 93. 

^ Soo section on Isotopes. 

^ von Hevesy, Physilcal. Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 1202. 

^ Ivovarik, Phil. Mag., 1910, [OJ, 20, 849 ; Baoyei, Hahn, and Meitner, Physilcal. 
Zeitsch., 1911, 12, 378, 1099; Danysz, Gom.pt. leiid., 1911, 153, 339, 1000; Le Radium, 
1913, 10, 4 ; Meitner, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1915, 16, 272. 

’ Rutherford and Richardson, Phil. Mag., 1913, [6J, 26, 324. 

® Meyev a,ndy on ^GhwQidler, Sitzmgsber. K. A kad. Wiss. Wieu, 1907, 116, 701 ; Physikal. 
Zeitsch., 1907, 8, 457 ; Curie, Le Radium, 1911, 8, 353 ; Rossi, Rend. Accad. himei, 1912, 
21, 462; Antonoff, Phil. Mag., 1910, [OJ, 19, 825; Thaller, Bitzungsber. K. Akad. 

JVien, 1914, 123, 157 ; sec Meyer, Jahrb. Radwakt. Elektron., 1920, 17, 80. The Interna- 
tional Committee on Chemical Elements give 10 5 years, see J. Amer. Chem. Boc., 1923, 
45, 8^7- 

® Elster and Geitel, Ann. Physik, 1899, 69, 83 ; Diesel, Ber., 1901, 34, 3772 ; 1902, 

35 , 102 . 

10 Hofmann and Strauss, Ber., 1901, 34, 8, 907, 3033 ; Hofmann and Wolfl, ibid., 
1902, 35, 692, 1453. 

Rutherford, Phil Trans., 1904, 204A, 109 ; PUL Mag., 1904, [OJ, 8, 630 ; 1905, 
[OJ, 10, 290 ; Hofmann, Gonder, and W6111, Ber., 1903, 36, 1040 ; Ann. Physik, 1904, 15, 
616; Meyer and von Sohweidler, A. 1905, 114, 1195; Elster 

and Geitel, Physikal Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 841; 1907, 8, 774; 1908, 9, 289; McLennan, Phil 
Mag., 1907, [6J, 14, 760. 

^ Rossi, Rend. Accad. Lined, 1907, 116, 701. 

Eajans, Physikal Zeitsch., 1911, 12, 309 ; Wertenstein, Le Radium, 1912, 9, 6 ; 
Makower, Phil Mag., 1916, [6], 32, 226. 

Wertenstein, Compt. rend., 1916, 161, 696. 

^ Wood and Makower, Phil Mag., 1915, [6], 30, 811. 
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Whytlaw Gray observed in an old emanation tube a grey sub- 
metallic deposit consisting of about 0-001 mgm. of a mixture of radium 
D with 15 per cent, of the end-product of the series.^ On gently warming 
in an atmosphere of chlorine it changed to a pure white, crystalline, 
apparently homogeneous chloride, which, after solution in water, gave 
the triple crystalline nitrite with copper and potassium characteristic 
of lead. 

Von Hevesy and Paneth obtained pure radium D in visible quantity, 
about 0-005 mgm., by allowing the emanation from 1 grm. of radium 
to decompose in a sealed quartz vessel, dissolving in nitric acid, and 
electrolysing. Either radium D or radium D peroxide could be obtained, 
according to the conditions of the experiment, the peroxide forming a 
yellow deposit at the anode.^ By comparing the E.M.F. of the com- 
bination, radium D peroxide/radium D nitrate solution, with that of 
the combination, lead peroxide/radium D nitrate solution, and also 
the effect of the addition of lead ions to each, the electrochemical identity 
of radium D and lead was shown. 

Radium D appears to be chemically inseparable from lead,^ although 
Hofmann and Wolfl supposed that they had obtained a separation by 
the aid of Grignard’s reaction.^ It can be precipitated by any reaction 
which precipitates lead provided a little lead is present. 

The presence of lead in radium D may also be avoided by adding 
a solution of a few milligrams of aluminium chloride to a solution of an 
old preparation of radium which has had time to re-form radium D, and 
saturating with ammonia gas. Radium D, E, F, B, C, and C" are 
precipitated. The last three quickly decay, and then radium E and F 
can be separated from the radium D by von Lerch’s method on a nickel 
plate.® From the purified solution radium D may be precipitated by 
ammonia along with aluminium hydroxide.® 

In ammoniacal solution radium D is colloidal, but not in acid or 
neutral solution."^ 

Radium E. — Radium E is formed from radium D by a j8-ray 
change, and should therefore have an atomic weight of 210. Radium E 
also emits /?-rays,®’ but of a much more penetrating type than 
radium D. There is, in addition, a weak y-radiation.^’ period 

is 5 days.i®’ ^3, i4 Meyer and von Schwcidler at first thought that 


1 Whytlaw Gray, Nature, 1913, 91, 659 

797" H:evesy and Paneth, Ber., 1914, 47, 2784 ; Physikal Zeitsch., 1914, 15, 

^ Szilard, Co^np. rend,, 1908, 146, 116; Le Radium, 1908, 5, 1; Herszfinkel, ihid,, 
1910, 7> 19S ; Paneth and von Hevesy, Sitzungsber. K. Ahad, Wiss. Wien, 1913, 122, 
993 ; Staehling, Compt. rend., 1913, 157, 1430. 

^ Hofmann and Wolfl, Ber,, 1907, 40, 2425 ; these experiments were repeated by 
Staehling, loc. ctt, with negative results. 

® See Radium C. 

® Russell, An Introduction to the Gkemistry of the Radioactive Substances (John Murravh 
1922, p. 156. ^ 

^ Paneth, Sitzungsber, K. Ahad. Tfwfs. Wien, 1913, 122, 1637. 

® Danysz, Le Radium, 1913, 10, 4; Mme. Gune, ibid., 1911, 8, 353. 

® Schmidt, Physikal, Zeitsch., 1907, 8, 361. 

Rutherford, Phil Mag., 1905, [6], 10, 290. 

Rutherford and Richardson, ibid., 1913, [6], 26, 324. 

^ Gray, Proc. Roy. Soc,, 1911, 85A, 131. 

13 Meyer and von Schweidler, Sitzungsber, K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1905, 114, 1195 : 
1906, 115, 697. 

1^ Antonofl, Phil Mag , 1910, [6], 19, 825. 
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radium E consisted of two products,^ but this was sliown to be 
wrong. ^ 

Radium E is one of the active constituents of radiolead, and can, 
of course, be obtained from radium D from any source, provided suffi- 
cient time has been allowed for its growth.^ Polonium must first be 
separated from the solution by a bismuth plate, and the radium E then 
allowed to deposit on a nickel or silver plate, or the solution electrolysed, 
using a silver cathode.^ In smaller quantity it may be deposited on 
tin, lead, or iron.^ 

Chemically it may be precipitated with hydrogen sulpliide along 
with lead and radium D. Polonium is often brought down too, and 
radium E is probably the ^-polonium of Giesel.® 

Its decomposition voltage is the same as that of bismuth’^ from 
which it is, in fact, chemically inseparable.^’ ® As is to be expected 
therefore, diffusion experiments show it to be tervalent.^ 

From a neutral solution of the nitrate a colloidal solution of the 
hydroxide may be obtained.^® 

Radium F, or Polonium. — The first new radioactive substance 
separated by Mme. Curie from pitchblende residues was polonium. 

It was found to be precipitated along with bismuth by hydrogen 
sulphide, and could then be concentrated by tliree different methods : — 

1. Sublimation of the sulphides in vacuo ^ the sublimate being more 
active than the residue. 

2. Precipitation of the basic nitrate by water from solutions of the 
nitrate. The precipitate is more active than the dissolved salt. 

3. Precipitation by hydrogen sulphide of a very strongly acid 
chloride solution. Again, the precipitate is more active than the 
solution. 

The second method was apparently the most satisfactory.^^ 

Marckwald obtained a very active substance, closely related to 
tellurium, by dipping a plate of copper, silver, or bismuth in the hydro- 
chloric acid solution of active bismuth prepared from pitchblende. 
He called it radiotellurium.^^ Another method employed by him was 
the precipitation of active tellurium by stannous chloride. This was 
dissolved in a slightly acid solution and hydrazine chlorhydrate added. 
Inactive tellurium was thus precipitated, and the radiotellurium in the 
solution could then be reprecipitated by stannous chloride. Four mgm. 
of an intensely radioactive product w'ere obtained by this method from 
two tons of pitchblende.^^ 

^ Meyer and von Scliweidler, Sitzimgsber. K. Akad, IVian. Wien, 190(3, 115, 097 ; 
Physikal. Zeitsch, 1907, 8, 457. 

2 Antonoff, Phil Mag., 1910, [6], 19, 825. 

® Fleck, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1013, 103, 381. 

^ Rutherford and Richardson, Phil Mag., 1913, [6], 26, 324. 

^ Meitner, Physikal Zeitsch., iOll, 12, 1094. 

« Giesel, Ber., 1903, 36, 728 ; 1906, 39, 780. 

^ Paneth and von Hevesy, Sitzungsher. K. Akad. Tfm. Wien, 1913, 122, 1037 ; von 
Hevesy, Physikal Zeitsch., 19i4, 15, 797. 

® Beer, Le Radium, 1914-1919, ii, 124. 

® von Hevesy, Physikal Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 1202. 

Paneth, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1913, 122, 1637. 

M. and Mme. Curie, Compt. rend., 1898, 127, 175. 

See Mme. Curie, Traite de Radioactivite (Gauthier- Villars), 1910, vol. i, pp. 149, 179. 

Marckwald, Ber., 1902, 35, 2285, 4239 ; 1903, 36, 2662 ; Physikal Zeitsch., 1903, 4, 
51 ; Zeitsch. Blektrochem., 1903, 9, 698. 

Marckwald, Ber., 1905, 38, 591. 
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It was ultimately shown that polonium and radiotellurium are 
identical, and the former name has been adopted for the substance.^ 

A study of the radium active deposit of slow rate of change showed 
that the product of the j8-ray change of radium E, to which the name 
radium F was given, is in fact polonium.^ Radium D, either from radio- 
lead or from old emanation tubes, is a convenient source of polonium. 
It may be separated by any of the methods already mentioned, or by 
electrolysing the nitrate of radiolead with a cathode potential of 0-08 
volt referred to mercury. When it is not required to remove radium E 
higher current densities may be employed and potentials up to 0-5 volt. 
A further purification may be effected by distilling at about 1000° C. 
in a very slow current of hydrogen and carbon dioxide in a quartz tube. 
The polonium may be collected on a platinum or palladium plate placed 
where the temperature is 700°-900° C.“’ ^ The best yield, however, 80 per 
cent., is said to be obtained by rotating a copper plate in the solution.'^ 
The atomic weight of poloniuin should be 210. It emits a-rays of 
range 3-58 cm. in air at normal temperature and pressure,'’ and 3*83 cm. 
at 15° C.^ The initial velocity of the a-rays is 1-593 x 10'^ cm. per sec.’ 
Debierne measured the rate of production of hehum by polonium and 
obtained 0*589 cubic mm. in 587 days from a preparation initially 
emitting 5*99 xlO^*^ a-particles per minute.® 

Polonium in equilibrium with 1 grin, of radium, that is 2*19x10"^ 
grm., generates 25-86 cal, per hour.^ 

Two mgm. of a very concentrated polonium preparation, probably 
containing 0*1 mgm. of polonium, when examined spectroscopically 
gave several new lines which may belong to polonium. Three were 
weak lines, 4642-0, 3913-6, and 3652-1 A., and one strong, 4170*5 
The period of half-change of polonium is 136*5 days.^^ 

^ Bebieme, Jahrb. Radioakt. EleUton,, 1904, i, 220; Compt. rend,, 1904, 139, 281 ; 
Marckwald, Jahrb. Rcdioalt. Elektron., 1905, 2, 133 ; Phyaihal. Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 369 ; 
Curie, %bid., 1906, 7, 146 ; Compt rend , 1906, 142, 273 ; Ewers, Physikal. Ze%tsch., 1906, 7, 148. 

^ Giesel observed a small residual a-ray activity, Be'i., 1903, 36, 2368 ; Rutherford 
at first called it radium E, Phil. Mag., 1904, [6J, 8, 636 ; 1905, [6j, 10, 290 ; Phil. Trans., 
1905, 204A, 169 ; see also Meyer and von Schweidler, Eitzwngsher. K, Akad. Wien, 

1905, 114, 1195 ; 1906, 115, 63, 697 , Mine. Curie, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 180 ; Elster 
and Geitel, lb^d., 1907, 8, 273, 776. 

^ Paneth and von Hevesy, Sitzungsher. K. Akad. Wien, 1913, 122, 1049. 

^ Meitner, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1911, 12, 1094. 

^ van der Merwe, Phil. Mag., 1923, [6], 45, 379. 

® Levin, Amer. J. Sci., 1906, 22, 8 ; Ewers, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 148 ; Kucera 
and Masek, ibid., 630 ; Geiger and NuttaU, Phil. Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 613 ; Meyer, Jahrb. 
Radioakt. Elektron., 1920, 17, 80. 

’ Wne Curie, Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 220. 

® Bebieme, Ann. Physique, 1914, [9], 2, 428 ; see also Curie and Bebieme, Compt. 
rend., 1910, 150, 386 ; Le Radium, 1910, 7, 38 ; Rutherford and Boltwood, ibid., 1911, 
8, 387. 

® Soddy, Ann. Rep. Chem. 80 c., 1912, 9, 311 ; see also Buane, Compt. tend., 1909, 
148, 1665. 

Cune and Bebieme, Compt, rend., 1910, 150, 386 ; Le Radium, 1910, 7, 38. 

Giesel, Ann. Physik, 1899, 69, 91 ; Meyer and von Schweidler, Sitzungsher. K. Akad. 

Wien, 1905, 114, 1195 ; 1906, 115, 63 ; Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6J, to, 290 ; 
Marckwald, Greinacher, and Herrmann, Jahrb. RadioakK Elektron., 1905, 2, 136 ; Grei- 
nacher, ibid., 139 ; Marckwald, Ber., 1905, 38, 591 ; Cune, Compt. rend., 1906, 142, 273 ; 
Physikal. Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 146, 180 ; Elster and Geitel, ibid., 1908, 9, 289 ; Regener, 
Le Radium, 1911, 8, 458 ; Ber. Deut. physikal. Ge$., 1911, 13, 1027 ; Waters, Phil. Mag., 
1910, [6], 19, 905 ; von Schweidler, Ber. Deut. physikal. Ges,, 1912, 14, 536. Recently the 
value 139'5 days has been given, Maraoineanu, Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1879, and the 
International Committee on Chemical Elements has adopted the value 136 days, see J. 
Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1923, 45, 867. 
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Polonium tends to dissolve in platinum and palladium and, presum- 
ably, to form an alloy, since polonium vapour deposits preferentially 
on these two metals and cannot readily be removed by nitric 
acid.^ 

Polonium belongs to the sixth group of the Periodic Table, the sulphur 
group, and is probably identical in properties with radium A." A careful 
study of the electrochemistry of polonium has been made, using gold 
electrodes in a 10"® N solution, dccinormal witli respect to nitric acid.® 
It may be de])osited on the cathode m the metallic state, or on the anode, 
probably as peroxide, according to conditions. The decomposition poten- 
tial at the concentration studied is, for cathode deposition, 0*35 volt 
against mercury, and for anode deposition 1*05 volt. The normal cathode 
2^otential is calculated to be 0-57 volt. The calculated normal potential 
of polonium peroxide in 10“® N nitric acid is 0-89 volt, whilst that of 
lead jDeroxide is 0-82. 

Diffusion experiments in solution show that polonium is bivalent.* 

Polonium has a tendency to form colloidal solutions when alkaline, 
neutral, or only faintly acid. " 

Polonium Hydride has been prepared by generating hydrogen from 
magnesium in the presence of polonium. The polonium-magnesium 
mixture is formed by volatilising polonium and condensing on magnesium 
powder, which is then mixed to give a product of uniform acthity. It 
can also be obtained by adding magnesium powder to a solution con- 
taining polonium, or by the electrolysis of a feebly acid solution with 
magnesium foil as cathode. 

Polonium hydride decomposes spontaneously even more readily than 
bismuth hj^dride. It is decomposed by passing through unboiled dis- 
tilled water, but not through air-free water. It is also decomposed by 
passingthi’ough deeinormal sodium hydroxide or silver nitrate solutions, 
by drying, especially by i3hosphorus pentoxidc, or by condensing in 
liquid air and re-evaporating.® 

Radium G, or Uranium-Lead. — Since radium F emits an a-particle 
it must give rise to a jiroduct of atomic wciglit approximately 206, and, 
indeed, ionisation by recoil atoms from polonium has been observed. 
The range is 6 cm. m air at 1 mm. pressure, or less than OT mm. at 
ordinary atmospheric pressure.^ This is the only direct evidence 
hitherto obtained of the existence of radium G, the disintegration product 
of polonium, because, whatever its nature, it is not radioactive, and 
therefore cannot be detected by that means. 

Theoretical considerations, which will be dealt with later,® indicate 
that an element which is formed from radium F by the emission of an 
a-particle may be supposed to occupy the same position as lead in the 
Periodic Table. Boltwood first made the suggestion that lead is the 

^ von Hevesy and Paneih, Sitzungsber, K. Akad, PPm*. ]Vie7i, 1913, 122, 1049 ; Mo?Latiih., 
1915, 36, 45. 

2 Muszkat and Herszfinkel, J, Physique et Le Radium^ 1921, 2, 15. For properties of 
polonium, see also Rutherford, Nature, 1910, 82, 491. 

® von Hevesy and Paneth, Monatsh., 1915, 36, 46. 

^ von Hovesy, Physikal, Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 49, 1202 ; Phih Mag., 1913, 25, 390. 

® Paneth, Ritzungsber. K. Akad. Tfias. Wieti, 1912, 121, 2193 ; 1913, 122, 1(537 ; Koh 
hid. Zeitsch., 1913, 13, 1, 297 ; von Hevesy, Physihal. Zeitseh., 1913, 14, 1202. 

^ Panoth, Ber., 1918, 51, 1704 ; Paneth. and Johannsen, %b%d., 1922, 55B, 2022 ; see 
also Lawson, Monatsh., 1915, 36, 845. 

’ Bianu and Wertenstein, Oo^njyt. reud., 1912, 155, 475. 

® See section on Isotopes. 
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end-product of the series,^ lead being always found in the minerals 
containing radium.^ Debierne observed that in a specimen of polonium 
the line in the spectrum, 4170-5 A., disappeared completely after two 
years, whilst the strength of the lead lines increased.^ 

The fact that radium G, being formed from radium by five successive 
a-ray changes, should have an atomic weight of 226-5x4=206, might 
be expected to prove a difficulty in the way of accepting Boltwood’s 
theory. Samples of lead from uranium-radium minerals have been 
found, however, to give an atomic weight of very little more than 206.^’ ® 

Isotopes. — Until about 1912 or 1913 no systematic study was made 
of the chemical properties of the radio- elements, especially of the more 
transitory ones. It was natural, however, that some speculation should 
have arisen as to the effect of these successive radioactive changes on 
the residual atom. In 1906 Lucas, from a study of von Lerch’s experi- 
ments,’ concluded that each radioactive element is more electronegative 
than its predecessor. This was subsequently shown to be incorrect,® 
and it was recognised that an a-ray transformation has a different effect 
from a j8-ray change.® Ultimately Fajans formulated the following dis- 
placement rule : 

The product of an a-ray change has a position in the Periodic Table 
two places to the left of its predecessor, and the product of a jS-ray 
change one place to the right. 

It might, perhaps, be better expressed by saying that an a-ray 
change reduces the atomic number by two, whereas a j8-ray change in- 
creases it by one. Whether the resulting element is more electropositive 
or more electronegative depends upon the position of the parent substance. 

In the radium disintegration series there only appears to be one 
exception to this rule. Radium gives out both a- and jS-rays. Applica- 
tion of the displacement rule would lead to the expectation of branching, 
90-92 per cent, of the radium forming emanation by an a-ray change, 
and 8-10 per cent, forming a tervalent element by a ^-ray change. 
Branching does not appear to take place, and no satisfactory explanation 
has been given, but it has been suggested that the j8-radiation does not 
come from the nucleus but is a secondary radiation caused by a trans- 
ference of energy from a-rays to electrons in the outer shells.^^ 

1 Boltwood, Le Radium, 1905, 2, 400 ; Amer. J. Sci , 1907, 23, 77. 

2 See also Holmes, Proc, Boy. Soc., 1911, 85 A, 248. 

® Debieme, Ann. Physique, 1914, [9], 2, 428. 

^ See section on Isotopes. 

^ Richards and Lembert, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1914, 88, 429 ; J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1914, 36, 1329 ; Richards and Wadsworth, ibid., 1916, 38, 221, 1658, 2613 ; Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci. U.S.A., 1916, 2, 694 j Richards, Nature, 1919, 103, 74, 93 ; Fajans, Zeitsch. 
Elehtrochem., 1914, 20, 449 ; Maurice Curie, Compt. rend., 1914, 158, 1676 ; Honigschmid 
and Horovitz, ibid., 1914, 158, 1796 ; Monatsh., 1915, 36, 355 ; Davis, J. Physical 
Chem., 1918, 22, 631, see J. Chem. Soc., 1919, 116, Abs. u, 107 ; Soddy, Trans. Chem, 
Soc., 1919, 1 15, 1. 

^ Lucas, Physihal. Zeitsch., 1906, 7, 340. 

^ von Lerch, Ann. Physik, 1906, 20, 345. 

® Fajans, Le Radium, 1912, 9, 239 ; von Hevesy, Physihal, Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 672. 

® Fleck, Chem. News, 1913, 107, 95 ; von Hevesy, Physihal. Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 672 ; 
1913, 14, 49 ; Le Radium, 1913, 10, 65 ; Russell, Chem. News, 1913, 107, 49 ; Metzener, 
Ber., 19 is, 46, 979 ; Soddy, The Chemistry of the Radix)- Elements (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), Part II, 1914. 

Fajans, Ber. Deut. physihal. Ges., 1913, 15, 240 ; Le Radium, 1913, 10, 57, 61, 171 ; 
Ber., 1913, 46, 422; Physihal Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 131, 136; Soddy, Chem. News, 1913, 
107, 97 ; Jahrb. Radioaht. Elektron., 1913, 10, 188 ; Nature, 1913, 91, 57. 

Hahn and Meitner, Zeitsch. Physih, 1920, 2, 60. 
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Beginning with radium, the position of which can be fixed in the 
Periodic Table from a knowledge of its properties and atomic weight, 
the positions of all the succeeding products may be determined. 



The atomic numbers are in brackets. 

It will be noticed that the following groups are each composed of 
elements which occupy the same place in the Periodic Table — that is, 
which have the same atomic number ^ : — 


In Group III, thallium and radium C". 

„ „ IV, ordinary dead, radium B, radium D, radium G, and the 

product of radium C". 

„ „ V, bismuth, radium C, and radium E. 

„ „ VI, radium C', radium A, and radium F, or polonium. 


It is an interesting fact that, as was seen in discussing the chemical 
properties of the radium disintegration series, in just these groups, 
wherever they have been amenable to chemical examination, the 
elements are shown to be chemically inseparable. That is, no matter 
what chemical or electrochemical treatment a mixture of such sub- 
stances .undergoes, their ratio remains the same at the end as at the 
beginning. If they are not radioactive, they are also, from most points 
of view, practically physically indistinguishable and inseparable. For 

1 Fajans, Ohem, Zeit, 1913, 37, 242; Rer, Deut, phynhal, Ges., 1913, 15, 240; Fleck, 
Trails, Chem, Soc„ 1913, 103, 381, 1052. 
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example, melting-points,^ molecular solubilities, ^ decomposition poten- 
tials,^ and atomic volumes,^ appear to be the same. X-ray spectra 
appear to be identical,® and light spectra only display very minute 
differences when submitted to the most rigorous and careful measure- 
inent.® Owing to differences of atomic weight, however, it is possible 
that such methods as diffusion,"^ or distillation,® may prove effective in 
bringing about a separation. Such elements are said to be isotopic 
with one another.^ The possibility of isotopes appears to be accounted 
for by the identity of the nuclear charge, and hence of atomic number. 
Instability of the atom or difference of atomic weight does not matter. 

Fajans prefers to describe the properties of isotopes, not as identical, 
but as equal, and considers it necessary to establish the limits within 
which the equality holds.^^ 

Isotopism is not peculiar to radioactive substances. Many of the 
ordinary elements have been shown to consist of mixtures of inseparable 
isotopes, which thus behave as one element of a fixed mean atomic 
weight,^^ 

Interesting consequences result from the phenomenon of isotopy. 
The existence of isotopes simplifies the study of the chemistry of what 
appears at first sight to be a large number of new elements brought 
to light by the study of radioactivity, because it reduces considerably 
the number of really new types. 

Radium is isotopic with mesothorium, so that radium separated 
from minerals containing thorium will be contaminated for many years 
with mesothorium.^3 

The significance of the value for the atomic weight of lead from 
radium-containing minerals is at once evident. Moreover, the atomic 
weight of the end-product of thorium, thorium D, should be about 
208, and be isotopic with lead. Samples of lead from thorium minerals 

- ^ Lembert, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1920, 26, 59 ; Richards and Hall, J, Amer. Gh&m. 
Soc., 1920, 42, 1550. 

® Fajans and Fischler, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1916, 95, 284 ; Fajans and Lembert, ibid., 
297 ; Richards and Hall, J. Amer. Ghem>. Soc., 1917, 39, 531 ; Richards and Schumb, 
ibid., 1918, 40, 1403. 

® Fajans, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1914, 15, 935 ; Jahrb. RadioaU. EleJctron., 1917, 14, 314 ; 
1918, 15, 101. 

^ Richards and Wadsworth, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 1658 

® Siegbahn and Stenstrom, Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 428. 

® Soddy and Hyman, Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1914, 105, 1402 ; Hdnigschmid and Horovitz, 
Monatsh., 1915, 36, 355 ; Richards and Lembert, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 1329 ; 
Harkins and Aronberg, Proc. Nat Acad. Sci. U.S.A., 1917, 3, 710 ; J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 

1920, 42, 1328 ; Merton, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1915, 91 A, 198 ; 1920, 96 A, 388 ; 1921, 100 A, 
84. 

^ Harkins, Nature, 1920, 105, 230 ; Science, 1920, 51, 289 ; J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 

1921, 43, 1803 ; Bronsted and von Hevesy, Nature, 1921, 107, 619. 

® Bronsted and von Hevesy, Nature, 1920, 106, 144 ; Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1921, 
99, 189 ; Phil. Mag., 1922, [6], 43, 31 ; Egerton, Nature, 1922, no, 773. 

® Soddy, Ghemistry of the R^io- Elements, Fart II (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1914,* 
Ann. Rep. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 13, 245 ; Trans. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 115, 1 ; Fleck, ibid., 1913, 
103, 381 ; Faneth, Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektron., 1914, ii, 451 ; the last paper gives a bibliog- 
raphy of the subject; see also Fajans, Radioactivity, translated by Wheeler and King 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd.), 1923, pp. 54, 94. 

Rutherford and Andrade, Phil. Mag., 1914, 27, 854 ; see also van den Broek, Physikal. 
Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 32. 

’•i Fajans, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1916, 17, 1; but see von Hevesy and Faneth, ibid., 
1916, 17, 4. 

Aston, Isotopes (Arnold), 1922. 

Strong, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1921, 43, 440. 
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have given values approaching 208 .^ Ordinary lead, in view of the 
fractional value of its atomic weight, is probably a mixture of these. ^ 

Von Hevesy and Paneth have studied the E.M.F/s of the following 
galvanic cells ^ : — 

i. Pt,Pb0o/RaG(N03)2, HNO3, RaGOo /Comparison electrode ; 

ii. Pt,RaGb2/Pb{N03)o, IO-WHNO3. lirW PbO^ (saturated) 

/Comparison electrode ; 

hi. Pt,RaGO2/RaG(NO3)2,10“W HNO3, RaGO^ (saturated) 

/Comparison electrode; 

and also a cell with radium G peroxide and lead pei oxide at different 
electrodes. All showed that, witliiii the limits of experimental error, 
there was, electrochemically, no difference between radium G and 
lead. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the association of isotopic 
bodies and occlusion — for example, in cases of precipitation. In the 
case of an isotopic mixture the same proportions are maintained in the 
precipitated or crystallised solid as in the solution from which it is 
derived/ or in fact in any two phases in equilibrium with each other ^ — 
for instance, active lead nitrate solution in contact with lead amalgam. 

As regards occlusion or adsorption, it has been shown that a radio- 
element is carried down from an extremely dilute solution with a precipi- 
tate of an ordinary element when, under the existing conditions, the 
radio-element itself would be precipitated if present in sufficient con- 
centration. The precipitation of a radio-element is governed not so 
much by the nature of the ions in solution as by the negative part of 
the precipitate.’ 

Radioactive isotopes appear to have a sphere of future usefulness 
as both qualitative and quantitative indicators of the presence of 
inactive substances. Their employment in this way has already been 
developed to some extent in several directions.® They may be applied, 
for example, to the determination of the solubility of very insoluble 
substances. The solubility of lead chromate or sulphide can be found 
by mixing a known quantity of a soluble lead salt with a radioactive 
isotope in solution, determining the activity of a known amount of 
the product resulting on evaporation, precipitating the chromate or 
sulphide, washing, and shaking up with water. The amount of indica- 
tor in a certain fraction of solution is then determined by evaporating 
to dryness and measuring the activity, and as this will bear the same 

^ 8oddy and Hyman, Trans. Ghem. JSoc.f 1914, 105, 1402 ; Soddy, Arm. Rep. Ohem. 
Soc., 1916, 13, 247 ; Honigsclimid, Zeitsch. Mlektrockem., 1917, 23, 161 ; 1919, 25, 91 ; 
Fajans, ibid., 1918, 24, 163. 

2 See Soddy, Ann. Rep. Ghem. Soc., 1918, 15, 201. 
von Hevesy and Panoth, MonatsL, 1915, 36, 795. 

* von Hevesy and Paneth, Sitzungsher. K. Ahad. Fm. Wien, 1913, 122, 993 ; MonatsL, 
1913, 34, 1393 ; Staehling, Compt. rend., 1913, 157, 1430 ; Richards and Hall, Proc. Nat. 
Acad. 8 ci. U. 8 .A., 1917, 3, 339. 

® Stromholm and Svedberg, Zeitsch. anorg* Ghem., 1909, 63 , 200. 

® Klemensiewicz, Gompt. rend., 1914, 158, 1889. 

’ Fajans and Beer, Berr., 1913, 46, 3486; Pan.eth, Physihal. Zeitsch,, 1914, 15, 924; 
Jahrb. Badioakt. EleJetron., 1914, ii, 451 ; Fajans and Richter, B&r., 1915, 48, 700 ; Horo- 
vitz and Paneth, Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1915, 89, 513. 

® See Paneth, Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1922, 35, 549, who has given a comprehensive 
account of the uses to which they may be put ; Fajans, Radioactivity, translated by 
Wheeler and King (Methuen & Oo., Ltd.), 1923, p. 105. 
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ratio to the lead as initially, the solubility of the sparingly soluble lead 
salt can thus be calculated.^ In a similar manner rates of solution can 
be determined. 2 

The amount of adsorption of certain substances by precipitates, or 
colloids, or filter-paper, may be measured by the activity of the radio- 
active isotope mixed with it.^ It is also possible to measure the surface 
of powders,^ to study the conditions of formation of unstable compounds, 
such as bismuth hydride, and the extent to which they are formed,® to 
study the behaviour of ions in solution ® and of substances at higher 
dilution than can be recognised by any other method,’ to determine 
the extent of the self-diffusion of metals such as lead and of salts near 
the point of fusion,® and so on. 

The Origin of Radium. — Compared with the length of geological 
periods the life of radium is very short. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that radium is a primary element. Rather is it to be expected that it 
derives from some other radioactive element of very much longer life.' 
It has been indicated already that radium is always found associated 
with uranium except where obviously subjected to alteration, and it 
was early suggested that uranium, which was shown by Becquerel to 
be radioactive, is the original parent of radium. This conclusion is 
borne out by the fact that in old unaltered minerals, in which it may be 
supposed that radioactive equilibrium has been reached, the ratio of 
radium to uranium is practically constant, being 3*40 ±0*03 x 10”’ on 
the International Radium Standard.® 

The constancy of this ratio was first observed by several independent 
workers in 1904. McCoy compared the activity of thin films of mineral 
with that of the uranium contained in it. Boltwood and Strutt 
determined directly the quantity of radium by estimating the emanation 
released on dissolving in acid. 

The measurements of later investigators substantially confirmed the 

^ von Hevesy and Panetk, Zeitsch. ariorg. Ghem,, 1913, 82, 323. 

2 von Hevesy and Rona, Zeitsch. ^hysihal. Ghem., 1915, 89, 294. 

® Horovitz and Paneth, ibid., 1915, 89, 513 ; Paneth, Physikal. ZeiUch., 1914, 15, 
924 ; Jahrb. Badioakt. Elektron., 1914, li, 451. 

* Paneth, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 113 ; Paneth and Vorwerk, Zeitsch. physikal. 
Ghem., 1922, loi, 445. 

® Paneth, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1918, 24, 298 ; Ber., 1918, 51, 1704, 1728 ; Paneth 
and Wmtemitz, ibid., 1728 ; Paneth and Piirth, ibid., 1919, 52B, 2020 ; Paneth and Norring, 
ibid., 1920, 53B, 1693. 

® von Hevesy, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1916, 16, 62 ; von Hevesy and Zechmeister, Ber., 
1920, 53B, 410 ; Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1920, 26, 151, 

’ von Hevesy, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1912, 18, 646; 1913, 19, 291 ; Physikal, Zeitsch., 
1913, 14, 49, 1202; 1914, 15, 797 ; Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Fiss. Wien, 1918, 127, 1787 ; 
Paneth, Kolhid. Zeitsch., 1913, 13, 1, 297; Jahrb. Badioakt. Elektron., 1914, ii, 451; 
von Hevesy and Paneth, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1915, 16, 45 ; Monatsh., 1915, 36, 45 ; Herzfeld, 
Physikal. Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 29 ; Godlewski, Kolhid. Zeitsch., 1914, 14, 229 ; Lacks, 
ibid., 1917, 21, 165; Lacks and Herszfinkel, J. Physique et he Badium, 1921, [6], 2, 
319. 

® von Hevesy, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1920, 26, 363; Zeitsch, Physik, 1920, 2, 148; 
Grok and von Hevesy, Ann. Physik, 1920, [4], 63, 85. 

® Lind and Roberts, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1920, 42, 1170 ; see also Rutherford, Phil. 
Mag., 1914, [6], 28, 320. 

^0 McCoy, Ber., 1904, 37, 2641 ; see also McCoy and Ross, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc. .1907, 
29, 1698. 

Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci., 1904, 18, 97 ; Nature, 1904, 70, 80 ; Le Badium, 1904, 
1, 46; Phil. Mag., 1905, [6], 9, 599; see also Rutherford and Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci., 
1905, 20, 66 ; 1906, 22, 1 ; Le Badium, 1906, 3, 197. 

Strutt, Nature, 1904, 70, 222 ; Proc. Boy. Soc., 1905, 76A, 88* 
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earlier results but revealed certain exceptions A Secondary minerals, 
such as autunites and chalcolites of comparatively recent formatigri*'-- 
give a low value for the ratio. This may be due to either or both of the 
following causes : (1) to the I'ecent formation of the mineral, so that it 
has not yet reached radioactive equilibrium, or (2) to the loss of radium 
by percolating water or some other chemical agency. Certain pitch- 
blendes, and even a chalcolite, have, however, been found to give a 
higher value than normal, but it has been suggested that here also 
alteration may have taken place, radium being transferred by water 
from one part of the mineral to another. 

Experiments were made to determine whether radium is directly 
produced from uranium. Soddy used a uranium nitrate solution freed 
from radium by precipitating barium as sulphate in the solution. A 
steady growth of radium was observed, but much slower than was 
expected. 2 Boltwood, on the “other hand, by using uranium nitrate 
purified by a large number of recrystallisations, obtained no evidence 
of the production of radium from 100 grm. of uranium nitrate over 
390 days.® 

It was evident from these experiments that at least one radio- 
active substance of very slow rate of transformation must come between 
uranium and radium. This conclusion was verified by the discovery 
of ionium.^ All uranium minerals are found to contain ionium, and 
ionium freed from radium grows radium at a rapid rate. Ordinary 
commercial preparations of uranium nitrate slowly grow radium owing 
to the ionium initially present in them, but no growth is observed when 
the latter is completely removed, thus indicating a much longer life for 
ionium than for radium.® 

Ionium, however, is not the only substance between uranium and 
radium. So far as is known, the following suggested scheme represents 
the line of direct descent from uranium to radium ® : — 

a P a a 

Uranium I->Uranium Xi->Uramura Xg-^Uramum II-?-lonium->-Radium. 

VI. IV. V. “ VI. IV. II. 

The Roman numerals below the names of the elements indicate the group 
in the Periodic Table to which these belong. 

^ Gieditsoh, Gompt. rend,i 1909, 148, 1451 ; 149, 267 ; Le Radium, 1909, 6, 165 ; 1911, 
8, 256 ; Archiv Math. Naturvid, Christiania, 1919, 36, No. 1 ; Soddy, ^l^ature, 1910^ 
84, 296; Soddy and Pirret, Phil. Mag., 1910, [6], 20, 345; 1911, [^, 21, 652; Soddy, 
ibid., 1919, [6], 38, 483 ; Soddy and Hitchins, ibid., 1915, [6], 30, 209 ; Russell, Nature, 
1910, 84, 238 ; Marckwald and Russell, Jahrh. Radioakt. Rlektron., 1911, 8, 457 ; Qhein. 
News, 1911, 103, 277 ; Ber., 1911, 44, 771 ; Heimann and Marckwald, Jahrb. Radioakt 
Blektron., 1913, 10, 299 ; Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1914, [6], 28, 320 ; Lind and Whittemoro, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1914, 36, 2066 ; Becker and Jannasch, Jahrb. Radioakt. Blektron., 
1915, 12, 1 ; Johnstone and Boltwood, Phil. Mag., 1920, [6], 40, 50 ; Amer. J, JSci., 1920, 
50, 1 ; Lind and Roberts, J. Amer. Chem. Soc , 1920, 42, 1170. 

2 Soddy, Nature, 1904, 70, 30 ; 1905, 71, 294 ; Phil. Mag., 1905, [6], 9, 768 ; Soddy 
and Mackenzie, ibid., 1907, [6], 14, 272. 

2 Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci., 1905, 20, 239. 

^ Boltwood, ibid., 1907, 24, 370; 1908, 25, 365, 493; Physikal. Zeitsch., 1907, 8, 
884. 

® Soddy and Macjsenzie, Phil. Mag., 1907, [6], 14^ 272 ; Soddy, ibid., 1908, [6], i5, 
632 ; 1909, [6], 18, 846 ; Proc. Physical Soc., 1909-1910, 22, 42 ; Soddy and Hitchins, 
Phil. Mag., 1915, [6], 30, 209. 

® Soddy, Ann. Rep. Chem. Soc., 1912, 9, 321 ; 1913, 10, 268. 
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THE ALKALINE EARTH METALS. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF RADIUM. 


Uranium I, — It was in uranium that the phenomenon of radioactivity 
was first recognised.^ This element gives out a-rays. From a compari- 
son of the ionising power of uranium deprived as far as possible of all its 
products, with the ionising power of the other a-radiating members of 
the series, it was seen that uranium must be emitting twice the number 
of a-rays given out by any one of the substances in equilibrium with it.^ 
This was confirmed by the direct enumeration by the scintillation method 
of the a-particles from thin films of uranium and from mineral films con- 
taining a known quantity of uranium.^’ ^ Determinations of the range 
also seemed to indicate that a-particlcs of two slightly differing ranges 
are emitted,^ one of range 2*5 cm. at 15° C., and the other 2*9 cm. This 
indicates the presence in uranium of two separate elements, each emitting 
a-rays. No chemical means has been found to separate them, nor can 
they be separated by diffusion in solution, being of the same valency.® 
Therefore they are probably isotopic, and it is obvious, by the displace- 
ment rule, that one cannot be the immediate successor of the other. 
By counting the number of a-particles per gram of uranium, and assum- 
ing that half come from the primary element, a period of approximately 
5 X 10® years for uranium I may be deduced.®’ ^ A similar value is 
obtained by comparing the weights of radium and uranium in equilibrium 
with one another.® The most recent value given is 4‘67xl0® years.® 

Production of helium from uranium has been observed.^® 

The chemistry of uranium and its compounds is dealt with else- 
where.^^ 

Uranium X^. — Ordinary uranium preparations emit j8- and y-rays, 
as well as a-rays. Crookes showed, however, that uranium could be 
obtained photographically inactive, that is freed from jS-rays, by precipi- 
tating with ammonium carbonate and dissolving in excess of the reagent. 
A small insoluble residue, consisting probably chiefly of traces of iron, 
contained the jS- and y-actiyity.^^ In fact, the separation is helped by 
the addition of a little iron. Becquerel precipitated the same substance 
along with barium sulphate.^® It was at first known as uranium X, 


^ Becquerel, Com2)t reTid., 1896, 122, 420, 501, 559, 689, 762, 1086. 

^ Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci,, 1908, 25, 269, 

» Geiger and Eutherford, PM. Mag., 1910, [6], 20, 691 ; Le Madium, 1910, 7, 226. 

* Brown, Proc Soy. Soc., 1910, 84A, 151. 

o Nuttall, Phil. Mag., 1912, [6], 23, 439 ; see also Foch, Le Sodium, 1911, 

8, 101 ; Friedmann, Sitzungaber. K. Akad. Wise. Wien, 1911, 120, 1361 : Mever and 
Paneth, im, 1912, 121, [2a], 1403. 

* von Hevesy and Putnoky, Physikal Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 63 ; PUl. Mag., 1913, [6], 
25, 416. 

’ See also Meyer, Sitzungsher. K, Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1913, 122, [2a], 1085. 

® Geiger and Nuttall, loc. cit. ; see also McCoy, Phys. Review, 1913, 1, 401. 

® See International Committee on Chemical Elements, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
54, 867. ' 

lO^^^Soddy, Nature, 1908, 79, 129; Le Radium, 1908, 5, 361 ; Physikal. Zeitsch., 1909, 
See Vol. VH, Part HI 

S61" ^oddy, Phil. Mag., 1909, [6], 18, 

eiS vend 1900, 131, 137; 1901, 133, 977; Soddy, Trans. Ohem. 

Soc., 190^ 81, 860; Berry, tbtd., 1910, 97, 196; Soddy and Knssell, Phil. Mag., 1909. 
LdJ, 10, 620. 
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but, later, when it was found to be accompanied by another new radio- 
active substance, the two were distinguished as uranium and 
uranium Xg respectively. 

Uranium Xj can also be obtained by extracting uranium salt solutions 
with ether or other organic solvents, uranium Xj remaining in the aqueous 
layer.^ On recrystallising uranyl nitrate most of the uranium Xi remains 
in the mother liquor.'^ Keetman suggested for the separation the addi- 
tion of a little cerium salt to the uranium solution, and its precipitation 
in acid solution with hydrofluoric acid.^ It may also be absorbed by 
charcoal,"^ basic ferric acetate,^ and by various oxides, sulphates, sul- 
phides, and gelatinous silica. The separation of uranium and uranium 
X] has been unsuccessfully attempted by cathodic pulverisation in 
vacuoJ 

Hahn suggested the following method as the one most favourable 
for the separation of uranium X^.^ Uranium nitrate is first fraction- 
ally crystallised from water to remove the greater part of the uranium. 
Ferric chloride is then added to the mother liquor in the proportion of 
50 mgm. to 100 grm. of uranium nitrate, and the iron is then sepa- 
rated from the diluted solution by adding ammonium hydroxide and 
ammonium carbonate with careful warming. Uranium X] is adsorbed 
by the iron if no weighable quantity of thorium be present. It may be 
freed from uranium by redissolving and reprecipitating with ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. 

The period of half-change of uranium X^ is 23*82 ±0*075 days.*’ It 
emits soft j8-rays,^® so soft that they were at first taken for a-rays.^^ A 
hard /3-radiation ascribed to it was afterwards found to be due to uranium 
Xg.^^ It also gives very weak y-rays.^^ 

Diffusion experiments in solution show that uranium Xi is tetra- 
valent.^^ It is isotopic with thorium and ionium,^® and therefore has 
the same chemical properties. 

1 Lloyd, J, Physical Chem., 1910, 14, 509 ; Moore and Schlundt, Phil. Mag.., 1906, 
[6J, 12, 393. 

2 Soddy and Russell, loc. cit ; see also Oodlewsla, Phil. Mag., 1905, [6], 10, 45. 

^ Keetman, Jahrh, Radioakt. EUktron., 1909, 6, 268. Guy and Russell add thorium 
nitrate, smee thorium is the isotope, Trans. Gliem. Soc., 1923, 123, 2618. 

^ ^ Ritzel, Zeitsch, physikal. Chem., 1909, 67, 724 ; Freundlich and Kaempior, 
ibid., 1915, 90, 681 ; Freundlich, Neumann, and Kaempfer, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1914, 
IS, 537. 

^ Brown, Trans. Ghein. 80 c., 1922, 121, 1736; Szilard, Cornet rend., 1909, 149, 113. 

® Wojtasrewski, Le Radium, 1913, 10, 363 (Abs.). 

’ von Sensei, Zeitsch. physikal. GJmn., 1910, 71, 563. 

® Hahn, Ber., 1921, 54B, 1134: Meyer and von Schweidler, Jahrh. Radioakt. Elehtron., 
1909,6,390. 

® Kirsoh, Sitmngsher. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1920, 129, 309 ; see also Rutherford and 
Soddy, Phil. Mag., 1903, [6], 5, 441 ; Soddy and Russell, ibid., 1910, [6], 19, 847. 

Soddy, Trans. Chem. 80 c., 1902, 81, 860 ; Nature, 1909, 80, 37 ; Phil. Mag., 1909, 
[6], 18, 858 ; Rutherford and Grier, ibid., 1902, [6], 4, 323 ; Levin, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1907, 
8, 585 ; 1908, 9, 655 ; Hahn and Rothenbach, ibid., 1919, 20, 194. 

Hess, 8 itzungsher. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1907, 116, [2a], 109; Levin, Physikal. 
Zeitsch., 1907, 8, 129. 

13 See Fajans and Gohring, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 877. 

Soddy, Trans. Chem. 80 c., 1902, 81, 860 ; Phil Mag., 1910, [6], 20, 342 ; Soddy and 
Russell, Nature, 1909, 80, 7 ; Physikal Zeitsch., 1909, 10, 249 ; Phil Mag., 1909, [6], 
18, 620 ; Eve, Physikal Zeitsch., 1907, 8, 185 ; Baeyer, Hahn, and Meitner, ibid., 1914, 
15, 649 ; Richardson, Phil Mag., 1914, [6], 27, 252. 

von Hevesy, Physikal Zeitsch,, 1013, 14, 49, 1202. 

Fleck, Trans. Ghem. 80 c., 1913, 102, 381. 

Soddy, ibid., 1911, 99, 82. 
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Uranium Xg, or Brevium. — On shaking a feebly acid solution 
of iron containing uranium Xj in a clean lead crucible, and then 
removing the liquid, the crucible shows a very penetrating ^-activity 
which at first falls very rapidly in value. This is ascribed to uranium Xg, 
the product of uranium Uranium Xg has a period of 1’15 

minutes,^’ 3. 4 , 5 and emits both jS- and y-rays,® the /3-rays probably being 
more penetrating than those emitted by uranium Xj. 

Fajans and Gohring^ gave to it the name of brevium. It is chemically 
similar to both tautalum and bismuth, its position, according to the 
displacement rule, being in Group V. It may be separated from 
uranium Xj by precipitating along with bismuth oxychloride, ^ or 
with tantalic acid.^ The iodide is less volatile than bismuth 
iodide. 

Uranium II. — The product of uranium Xg ought to be an isotope 
of uranium I, with an atomic weight of about 234. This is considered 
to be the second a-ray-producing substance present in uranium, and 
inseparable from it, which has already been mentioned, and has been 
given the name uranium II.^ The range of its a-particles is 2*9 cm., 
and by calculation from the Geiger-Nuttall relation between range and 
period,’ the period of uranium II is probably in the neighbourhood of 
2X10^ years.® The quantity of uranium II in equilibrium with 
uranium I will be about y^Vtr weight of the latter, and so will not 

materially influence its atomic weight. 

There is no evidence of the growth of an a -radiation from 
uranium Xj.^ 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to separate the two uraniums 
by diffusion in solution.^® 

Ionium. — The failure to grow radium from purified uranium led 
to a search for the immediate parent of radium, resulting in the dis- 
covery of ionium. Boltwood separated from carnotite a substance 
which grew radium at a rapid rate, and which he thought at first to 
be identical with actinium.^^ It was shown, however, that, although 
ordinary actinium preparations grow radium, it is not derived from 
actinium itself, but from a new substance separated with it and chemi- 
cally different,^^ to which Boltwood gave the name of ionium.^® It gives 
a-rays of range 3*07 cm. at 15° C., and of initial velocity l'46x 10* cm. 
per sec.,®’ and also y-rays.® 

Ionium can be obtained from pitchblende by any chemical process 
which will also give thorium, and it has not been found possible to 
separate ionium from the thorium always present to some extent in 

^ Fajans and Gohring, he. cit. 

^ Hahn and Rothenbach, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1919, 20, 196. 

3 Fleck, Phil Mag., 1913, [6], 26, 528. 

* Hahn and Meitner, Physikal Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 758. 

® Guy and Russell found 1-176 min., Trans. Chem. Soc., 1923, 123, 2618. 

* Richardson, Phil Mag., 1914, [6], 27, 262. 

’ Geiger and Nuttall, Phil Mag., 1912, [6], 23, 439. 

® See Meyer, Jahrb. Radioaht. Mektron., 1920, 17, 80. 

® Soddy, Phil Mag., 1909, [6], 18, 858 ; Proc. Physical Soc., 1909-1910, 22, 57. 

Lachs, Nadratowska, and Wertenstein, Cornet, rend. Soc. Sci. Warsatu, 1917, 9, 67, 
see J. Chem. Soc., 19i8, 114, Abs. ii, 213. 

Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci., 1906, 22, 637. 

Rutherford, Nature, 1907, 75, 270,; 76, 661 ; Phil Mag., 1907. [6], 14, 733. 

Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci,, 1907, 24, 370; 1908, 25, 365. 

Geiger and Nuttall, Phil Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 613. 
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uranium minerals.^ This would suggest that ionium is isotopic with 
thorium, and, therefore, also with uranium X^. That it should be 
isotopic with uranium is in accordance with the displacement rule.^ 
The isotopy with thorium is confirmed by the result of the spectroscopic 
examination of thorium preparations rich in ionium, which give only the 
spectrum of thorium.^ The chemical reactions of ionium, therefore, are 
exactly the same as those of thorium.^ 

Uranium X^ may be used as an indicator for ionium when estimating 
the latter in terms of the equilibrium quantity contained in uranium 
minerals.^ 

The period of ionium is 9 X 10^ years. 

From its connection with uranium and radium the atomic weight of 
ionium should be approximately 230. Homgsehmid found 231*5 for 
thorium-ionium mixtures obtained from minerals poor m thorium.’ 

The production of helium from ionium has been observed.® 

Diffusion experiments in solution show that ionium is tetravalent, 
which is 111 accordance with its position in the Periodic Table.® 


BRANCHING BETWEEN URANIUM AND RADIUM. 

Uranium Y and Uranium Z. — A constant constituent of uranium 
minerals, in quantity proportional to the uranium present, is actinium.^® 
This suggests that actinium is a product of uranium. It seems unlikely, 
however, that it can find a position in the direct line of descent through 
radium. The only alternative conclusion is that the uranium series 
branches, one branch giving radium and its products, and the other 

actinium. 

In 1911 Antonoff found that uranium Xi shows at first a rapidly 
falling soft ^-ray activity, and attributed the effect to a new radio- 
active element which he called uranium Fleck doubted its 

existence, but it now appears to b.e definitely established. 

It is isotopic with uranium X^, and, according to Guy and Russell, 

^ Boltwood, loc, oit ; Hahn, Ber., 1907, 40, 4415 ; Marckwald and Keetman, idzd,, 
1908, 41, 49 ; Keetman, Jahrb. BadzoaJet. Mektron,^ 1909, 6, 265 ,* see also Szilard, Lc 
'Radium, 1909, 6, 80 ; Meitner, Physikal, Zeitsch,, 1915, 16, 4. 

® See table showing connection between uranium and radium, p. 305. 

® Exner and Haschok, Sitzungsber. K, Akad. Wien, 1912, 121, [2aj, 1075 ; Russell 
and Rossi, Proc. Roy. Soc,, 1912, 87 A, 478. 

* See Caven, Vol. V, of this series. 

5 Rona, Ber., 1922, 55B, 294. 

® Soddy, Le Radium, 1910, 7, 295 ; Nature, 1912, 89, 203 ; Phil. Mag., 1919, [6], 38, 
483; Soddy and Hitohins, ibid., 1915, [6], 30, 209; Piutti, Le Radium, 1911, 8,204; 
Russell and Rossi, loc. cit; Meyer, Jahrb. Radioakt. Elektron., 1920, 17, 80; Monatsh., 
1916, 37, 347. The International Committee on Chemical Elements, J. Amer. OJiem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 867, gives 6*9 X 10"* years. 

’ Honigsehmid, Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1916, 22, 18 ; Honigsehmid and Horovitz, 
Monatsh., 1916, 37, 336. 

® Boltwood, Le Radium, 1911, 8, 104; Proo. Roy. Boc., 1911, 85A, 77. 

® von Hevesy, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1913, 14, 49. 

Meyer and Hess, Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1919, 128, [2a], 909. 

McCoy and Ross, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1907, 29, 1698. 

Antonoff, Phil Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 419; 1913, [6], 26, 1058; see also Johnstone 
and Boltwood, ibid., 1920, [6], 40, 50 ; Anw. J. Sci., 1920, 50, 1. 

Antonoff, Le Radium, 1913, 10, 406. 

Fleck, Phil Mag., 1913, [6], 25, 710. 

Soddy, ibid., 1914, [6], 27, 215 ; Hahn and Meitner, Physikal Zeitsch., 1914, 15, 236. 
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has a period of half-change of 27*5 hours, ^ but somewhat variable values 
have been given, ^ 

In order to obtain it as free as possible from uranium X^, a little 
iron should be precipitated with ammonia and ammonium carbonate 
m uranium nitrate solution. This frees the uranium from both uranium 
Xi and uranium Y, but after a few days the amount of uranium Y has 
risen to its maximum value again, whilst very little uranium Xi has been 
formed, and by repeating the precipitation, iron containing all the 
uranium Y and very little uranium X^ is obtained,® Uranium Xj and 
uranium Y may also be separated together by precipitation along with 
cerous fluoride. They can then be removed from the cerium by add- 
ing a little zirconium salt and precipitating with sodium hypo- 
phosphate, NaHPOg.SHgO.^ 

From the first it was thought probable that uranium Y formed a 
branch of the uranium-radium series,® and the proportion which it 
bears to uranium X^ seemed to indicate that it is the first member of 
the actinium series. As it is isotopic with uranium X^, it is probably 
formed by an a-ray change from uranium I or uranium II, the latter 
view being the one more generally accepted. The fraction of the 
uranium breaking up to form uranium Y is about 3 per cent.^’ ® 

Uranium Y, being isotopic with uranium Xj, is tetravalent, and 
since it gives j8-rays it is unlikely, by the group displacement law, that 
it will be transformed directly into tervalent actinium. An a-ray pro- 
duct should lie between them, and this conclusion was confirmed by the 
discovery of ekatantalum or protoactinium, which is the parent of 
actinium.^ 

The following alternative schemes have been suggested : — 

Uranium I-^Uranium Xi-)-Uranium Xg-^Uranium II->Iomum 
: ^ 

Uranium Y->Protoactinium->-Actinium 

Uramum Y — ^Protoactmium ->Aotimum. 

Still another element, to which the name uranium Z has been 
given, has been found in ordinary uranium salts.^^ jg precipitated 

1 Guy and Russell, Trans. Chem. 1923, 123' 2618. 

2 Antonoff, PMl. Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 419; 1913, [6], 26, 1058; see also Johnstone 
and Boltwood, ibid., 1920, [6], 40, 50; Amer. J. Sci., 1920, 50, 1, 

® Antonoff, Le Radium, 1913, 10, 406. 

^ Kirsch, Sitzwngsber. K. Ahad. Wien, 1920, 129, [2a], 309 ; see also Halm and 
Meitner, he. cit . ; Naturxmss., 1919, 7, 611 ; Ber., 1919, 528, 1812 ; Zeitseh. PhysiJc, 
1922, 8, 202. 

® Kirsch, he. cit. 

® Antonoff, Phil. Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 419 ; 1913, [6], 26, 1058. 

^ See Hahn and Meitner, Physikal. Zeitseh., 1919, 20, 529. 

® Widdowson and Russell, Phil. Mag., 1923, [6], 46, 915. 

® Soddy, Cranston, and Hitchins, Proc. Roy. 8oe„ 1918, 94A, 384 ; Nature, 1918, 100, 
498 ; Hahn and Meitner, Physikal. Zeitseh., 1918, 19, 208 ; 1919, 20, 127, 529 ; 1920, 
21, 591 ; Natmwiss., 1919, 7, 611 ; Ber., 1919, 52B, 1812 ; 1921, 54B, 69 ; Zeitseh. 
Physik, 1922, 8, 202 ; Gohring sought it hut failed to find it, see Physikal. Zeitseh., 1914, 
15, 164^. The aotmium series is described m VoL IV. 

See Neuburger, Sammlung Ghemisehes Vortrdge (Ahrens), 1920-1922, 26, 315. 

Russell, Natus-e, 1923, in, 703, from a consideration of the periods of corresponding 
members of the three disintegration series, concludes that uranium Y is probably derived 
from an isotope of uranium of atomic weight 240, and that three still unknown members 
of the series intervene between uranium Y and protoactinium. 

12 Hahn, Ber., 1921, 54B, 1131 ; Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 84, 236 ; see Ghem. Zentr., 
1921, i, 1015. 
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first with uranium Xj, from which it can then be separated by the 
addition of lanthanum and tantalum solutions. The lanthanum and 
uranium Xj together are precipitated by hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids, and subsequent^ the tantalum remaining in solution is made 
evaporation and ignition, the uranium Z remaining 

Uranium Z is isotopic with protoactinium, and has a period of half- 
change of 6*7 hours.i’ - It emits a highly complex /3-radiation, of 
which the intensity, however, is only 0*25 per cent, of that of uranium 
(^i+Xg). Its parent must be either uranium X-^ or an unknown 
isotope of uranium X^ of similar period. On the supposition that it 
comes from uranium X^, Hahn suggests the following scheme : — 


R Uranium Z ^ 

OL / 

Uraniuin I — > Uranium X, Uranium II 

Uranium Xo ^ 


The fraction of uranium forming uranium Z is only about 0-35 
per cent.^ 

Hahn also suggests the possibility of a new, independent, but 
analogous series deriving from an unknown isotope of uranium, uranium 
III, of probable atomic weight 240,^ as follows : — 

Uranium III — >Uranium Zi — ^Uranium Z^ — ^Uranium IV — ► 

The atomic weight of uranium I might then be regarded as exactly 
238.^ There is not much evidence for either scheme at present, however, 
but Guy and Russell favour its derivation from uranium 

The possibility of transformation by the emission of isotopic 
a-particles of mass 3 has been suggested,® but there are no experimental 
grounds for this view.® 

A substance, uranium V, of period 48 days, giving a soft j8-radiation, 
has been described as separating with uranium Xj when uranium nitrate 
is extracted with ether, but this is contradicted by Hahn.® 

The existence of radio-uranium, the element formerly described by 
Danne,® has never been confirmed.^® 


^ Hahn, Zeitsch. physikal. Chevi,, 1923, 103, 461. 

Guy and Russell, Traits. Chem Roc., 1924, 123, 2618. 

® See also Piccard, Arch. Sci. phys. nat. de Geneve, 1917, 44, 161 ; Johnstone and 
Boltwood, Phil Mag., 1920, [6], 66 ; Joly, Nature, 1922, 109, 480. But see Meyer and 
Paneth, Bitzungsher. K. Akad. Wien, 1912, 121, [2a], 1403. 

^ The atomic weight of uranium is 238*175, Hbnigsohmid, Zettsoh. Elektrochem., 1914, 
20, 452; Gompt. rerid., 1914, 158, 2004; Hdnigschmid and Horovitz, Monatsh., 1916, 
37 , 185 . 

® Neuburger, loc. cit. ; Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 235, see Ghem. Zentr., 1921, i, 1016 ; 
see also Smekal, Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 77, 93. 

® Hahn, 1921,9,236, see Ghern,. Zentr., 1921, i, 1015; see also Meitner, Zeitsch. 
Physih, 1921, 4, 146 ; Naiurwiss., 1921, 9, 42.3. ♦ 

’ Piccard and Stahel, Physikal Zeitsch., 1922, 23, 1. 

® Hahn, ibid., 1922, 23, 146, 

^ Danne, Gompt. rend., 1909, 148, 337 ; Le Badinm, 1909, 6, 42. 

See Sirk, Monatsh., 1912, 33, 289 ; Lloyd, J. Physical Glmn., 1910, 14, 509. 
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RADIUM AND GEOLOGY. 


The Age of Rocks. — As a result of the a-radiation, radioactive 
minerals contain occluded helium.^ If none of this has escaped since 
the time of formation of the mineral, a comparison of the helium present, 
with the amount of thorium or uranium in the mineral, should give a 

He 

means of calculating its age from the formula, age=-^X9*3 millions 


of years. Owing to the possibility that helium may have escaped, it 
will be a minimum age that is thus obtained.^ The following values 
have been found from the helium-uranium ratio ^ : — 


Geological Period. 

Millions of Years. 

Geological Period. 

Millions of Years 

Pleistocene 

0 1-1 

Cambrian 

141 

Pliocene . 

2*5 

Carboniferous . 

147 

Miocene . 

6 8 

Predevonian . 

209 

Devonian 

54 

Archean . 

141-622 


Since lead is the ultimate product of uranium and thorium, and 
possibly also of actinium, another method of determining the age of 

Pb 

minerals is indicated. The formula required is u x 8200 millions of 

years. In this case, however, a maximum value is found, since, besides 
thorium- and uranium-lead, there may also be ordinary lead present. 
A more precise estimation may be obtained if the atomic weight of the 
lead be also determined. For a pure uranium mineral it will vary 
between 206 and 207*2, the atomic w^eights of uranium-lead and ordinary 
lead respectively.^ This has been done for a broggerite or Norwegian 
pitchblende. The atomic weight of the lead was 206*12, indicating about 
90 per cent, of uranium-lead. The age calculated was 950 million years. ^ 
Holmes calculated the following ages for different types of rock 
from the lead-uranium ratio ^ : — 


Geological Period. 

Millions 
of Years. 

Geological Period. 

Millions 
of Years. 

Carboniferous . 

340 

Precambrian — 


Devonian 

370 

(a) Sweden 

1025-1270 

Precarboniferous 

410 

(6) U.S. America 

1310-1435 

Silurian or Ordovician 

430 

(c) Ceylon. 

1640 


1 Strutt, Proc, Boy. Soc., 1908, 8 oA, 572 ; 8 iA, 272 ; 1909, 83 A, 96, 298; 1910, 84 A, 
194 ; Nature, 1909, 81 , 158 ; 1910, 85 , 6 , 43. 

2 Strutt, Proc. Boy. &oc., 1909, 82 A, 166. 

3 Strutt, ibid., 1909, 83 A, 298. 

* Holmes, The Age of the Earth (Harper), 1913, p. 156. 

* See Grleditsph., Conference faite devant la Soc. chim. de Er., Strasbourg, May 14, 1920. 
® Gleditscii, he. cit. ; Archiv /. Math, og Naiurvidenskah., Kristiania, 1919, No. 36, 1. 
’ Holmes, he. cit . ; Proc. Boy. Soc., 1911, 85 A, 248 ; Holmes and Lawson, Phil. 

Mag., 1914, [ 6 ], 28 , 833 ; see also Boltwood, Amer. J. Sci., 1907, [ 4 ], 23 , 77. 
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A\] the values obtained fi'om radioactive data are much higher than 
those found by calculation from sedimentation or denudation.^ Joly 
is inclined to doubt the ages deduced from radioactive data, for it must 
be remembered that the latter method requires the constancy of the 
rate of radioactive change over millions of years. 

Pleochroic Haloes. — In various minerals, such as mica, cordierite, 
hornblende, chlorite, tourmaline, etc., minute specks of diameter 
0-01-0-02 mm. have been observed. They are made up of a central 
nucleus surrounded by concentric coloured spheres. This nucleus is 
usually composed of a minute crystal of zircon, although other minerals, 
for example, apatite, epidote, rutile, or sphene, are possible. A radio- 
active origin is ascribed to these pleochroic haloes as they are called.® 
The coloration of the minerals is supposed to be produced by the action 
of a-rays from radioactive substances contained in the central nucleus. 
The different distances of the rings from the centre are accounted for 
by the different ranges of the a-rays from the disintegration products 
of the uranium and thorium present in the nucleus. The range in air is 
reduced about two hundred times in mica.^ 

One interesting and curious phenomenon has been noticed in connec- 
tion with pleochroic haloes. The older the mineral in which they are 
found the larger the diameter of the haloes. For Mourne mica the 
diameter is 0-0136 mm.; for Bally ellen mica, 0-0146; for Rapakivi 
granite, 0*0152 ; for Arcndal mica, 0-0155 ; and for Ytterby mica, 
0-0160 mm. This may be explained either by supposing that the rate 
of decay has diminished, and, therefore, the a-particles now produced are 
of shorter range than formerly, or that the long range a-particlcs are 
derived from an isotope of uranium which has now almost completely 
disappeared.^ 

By comparing the depth of tint with that of artificially prepared 
haloes, and by making certain assumptions as to the quantity of radio- 
active matter in the nucleus, approximate determinations of the age 
of the minerals may be made. Results of the same order as those 
derived from the lead-uranium ratio are obtained.® 

Bleached or reversed haloes have also been found. They were at 
first attributed to the action of heat on the original coloured haloes, 
but are now thought to be of radioactive origin, the effect being com- 
parable to the reversal of negatives to positives in photography by pro- 
longed exposure.’ 

In some of the uranium haloes of the Arendal mica a minute ring, 
corresponding to an a-particle of range 1*4 to 1*5 cm. in air, has been 
observed. This, according to Joly, may be due to a hitherto unknown 
element, perhaps no longer existent, which he names, provisionally, 
hibernium,® or it may also be due to a known element of so feeble a 

^ Strutt, Prpe. Boy. Soc., 1909, 83 A, 97. 

® Joly, Phii. Mag., 1911, [6], 22, 357; Nature, 1922, 109, 480; Laby, Le Badium, 
1912, 9, 21. 

® Joly, Phil Mag., 1907, [6], 13, 381 ; 1910, 19, 327 ; Joly and Tletcher, ibid., 1910, 
19, 630 ; see also section on a-Rays. 

* See Holmes, Age of the Earth (Harper), 1913, p. 109. 

® Joly, Phil Tram., 1917, 217A, 51 ; Nature, 1922, 109, 480 ; Proc. Boy. Soc., 1923, 
102A, 682. 

® Joly and Rutherford, Phil Mag., 1913, [6], 25, 644. 

’ Joly, Proc. Boy. Soc., 1923, 102A, 682. 

8 Joly, Nature, 1922, 109, 517, 578. 
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radioactivity that no other known method could detect it.^ These 
haloes may be chance survivals from a period preceding the thermal 
conditions which generally prevailed during Archsean times, and which 
must have been responsible for wiping out most of the haloes formed 
previous to that time. 

Larger haloes, showing a range corresponding with 2*25 cm. in air, 
have also been found, and others of a type similar to the thorium halo, 
but without the exterior ring, and sometimes containing bleached bands. 
These Joly calls the X-haloes,^ distinguishing two varieties, and X 2 A 

It is interesting to observe that haloes indicate the existence of far 
smaller quantities of radioactive matter than can be detected by any 
other known method.^ 

The Temperature of the Earth, — ^Another question of interest to 
geologists is the effect of radioactive change on the temperature of the 
earth. Basing calculations of the thermal energy of the earth on the 
supposition that the average radioactive content of the rocks is the same 
throughout the whole mass, it was found that enough heat would have 
been supplied in one thousand million years to raise the temperature of 
the earth to about 40,000° C. To explain the existing conditions, the 
centre of the earth has been assumed to be non-radioactive, the radio- 
active portion being limited to a crust of about 20 kilometres depth.® 

THE RADIUM STANDARD. 

Radium preparations containing more than 0*01 mgm. of radium 
may be standardised by comparison of the y-radiation under specified 
conditions with that of a standard. An International Commission met 
in 1912 to compare standards prepared by Mme. Curie and Honigsehmid. 
They agreed within the limits of experimental error, and Mme. Curie’s 
was accepted as the International Standard to be kept at the Bureau 
International at Sevres, hear Paris.^ Spectroscopic examination of 
Honigsehmid’ s standard showed that it could not contain more than 
0*004 per cent, of barium.® 

In 1914 Rutherford recalculated the various constants for radium on 
the basis of the International Standard.® 

^ Joly, Trans. Ghem. Soc , 1924, 125, 897. 

^ Joly, Proc. Boy. 80 c., 1923, 102A, 682. 

“ See Holmes, The Age of the Earth (Harper), 1913, p. 131. 

^ Bebieme, Le Badiunif 1912, 9, 169; Rutherford, Radioactive Substances and Their 
Radiations (Cambridge University Press), 1913, p, 657 ; Nature, 1912, 89, 115 ; 1913, 92, 
402. 

® Hasohek and Honigsehmid, Monatsh., 1913, 34, 351, 

Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1914, [6], 28, 320. 
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Acetylene, 105. 

Actinium, connection with uramum, 309, 
310. 

ActmoHte, 11. 

Age of rocks, from helium-uranium ratio, 
312. 

from lead-uranium ratio, 312. 

“ Air-saltpetre,” 88. 

Alabaster, 66. 

— artificial, 66. 

“ Alite,” 137. 

Alkaline earth metals, comparative study, 6. 

valency, 4. 

salts, isomorphism of, 8. 

Alstomte, 11, 196. 

Anhydnte, 11, 66. 

— density, 69. 

— natural, 69. 

solubility, 72. 

— soluble, 69. 

solubility, 72. 

Ankerite, 11. ' 

Anorthite, 11, 124, 134. 

Apatite, 11. 92. 

Aragonite, 11, 107. 

— colour tests, 108. 

— density, 107. 

— dissociation pressure, 110. 

— heat of transition to calcite, 108. 

— occurrence, 108. 

— solubility, 112. 

— specific heat, 109. 

— transition temperature to calcite, 108. 
Atomic numbers, 4, 6, 301. 

Autunite, 96, 266. 

Barium, 196. 

— alloys, 200. 

— atomic number, 6. 

weight, 198. 

— boiling-point, 198. 

— chemical properties, 198. 

— density, 198. 

— detection, 263. 

— estimation, 263. 

by electncal conductivity methods, 

265. 

electrolytic, 266. 

volumetric, 266. 

— history, 196. 

— ionic mobility, 198. 

— melting-point, 198. 


Barium, occurrence, 196. 

— photoelectric emission, 198. 

— physical properties, 198, 

— physiological action, 198. 

— preparation, 197. 

— specific heat, 198. 

— spectrum, 198, 

— uses, 199. 

Barium acetate, 252. 

“ acid salts, 252. 

hydrates, 252. 

solubility, 252. 

transition points, 252. 

— aluminate, 259, 262. 

— amide, 240. 

— amidosulphonate, 240. 

— ammonium (ammomate), 239 

chemical reactions, 239. 

dissociation pressure, 239. 

solubility, 239. 

— apatite, 245. 

— arsenates (aee Barium orthoarsenates), 

248. 

— arsenide, 247. 

chemical properties, 247. 

density, 247. 

— arsenites, 247. 

— arsenotungstate, 238. 

— aurate, 221. 

— azide, 239. 

isomorphism with calcium azide, 83. 

solubihty, 239. 

— azophosphates, 247. 

— biborate, 261. 

— bicarbonate, 254, 256. 

— binoxalate, 253. 

— borates, 261. 

— boride, 261. 

density, 261. 

— borotungstate, 238. 

— bromapatite, ^5. 

— bromarsenoapatite, 248. 

— bromate, 48, 213. 

density, 213. 

isomerism, 213. 

solubility, 213. 

— bromide, 205. 

addition compounds, 207. 

density, 206, 

dibydrate, 207. 

double salts, 208. 

beat of formation, 206, 
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Barium bromide, heat of solution, 206. 

hydrates, 207. 

melting -point, 206. 

monohydratc, 207. 

solubility, 206. 

— carbide, 251 

chemical reactions, 251 

density, 251. 

— carbonate, 253. 

acid salt, 254, 255. 

basic, 253. 

colloidal, 254. 

density, 253. 

dissociation pressure, 253. 

double salts, 255 

a-, j5-, and y -forms, 253. 

melting-point, 253. 

preparation, 253. 

solubility, 254. 

specific heat, 253. 

transition points, 253. 

— carbonyl, 251. 

^ — chlorantimonite, 249. 

— chlorarsenoapatite, 248. 

— chlorate, 211. 

decomposition, 212. 

density, 212, 

heat of solution, 212, 

solubihty, 212. 

— chloride, 202. 

addition compounds, 205. 

decomposition potential, 203. 

density, 203. 

dihydrate, 204. 

— — double salts, 205, 206. 

electrical conductivity of fused salt, 

203. 

heat of formation, 203. 

of solution, 203. 

hydrates, 204. 

melting-point, 203. 

monohydrate, 205. 

preparation, 202. 

solubility, 203. 

specific heat, 203. 

transition temperature, 203, 

— chlorite, 211. 

— ohlorochromate, 236. 

— chlorostannate, 260. 

— chlorostarmite, 260. 

— cobaltite, 261. 

— columbate, 251. 

— columboxalate, 251. 

— compounds, 200. 

— oyanamide, 256. 

— cyanate, 257 

— cyanide, 255. 

basic, 256. 

compounds with methyl alcohol, 256. 

dihydrate, 255. 

double salts, 266. 

heat of hydration, 266, 

monohydrate, 255, 

solubility, 255. . 

— cyanurate, 267. 

acid salt, 267. 


Barium dichromate, 236. 

— dihydrohypophosphite, 244. 

— dihydrophosphite, 244 

— dimckclite, 262. 

— diperoxyhydrate, 224 

— disilioate, 259. 

— dithionatc, 228. 

density, 228. 

double salt with barium chloride, 228. 

solubility, 228. 

— diuranate, 238. 

— ferrate, 262. 

— ferricyamde, 256 (footnote). 

— ferrite, 262. 

— ferrocyamde, 256 (footnote). 

double salt, 221 . 

— fluorapatite, 245. 

— fluorborate, 261. 

— fluoride, 201. 

acid salt, 202. 

density, 201. 

heat of formation, 201. 

melting-point, 201. 

solubility, 201. 

— fluorobromide, 210. 

— fluorochloride, 210. 

— fluoroiodide, 210. 

— fluoroxytitanate, 260. 

— fluoroxyvanadate, 250. 

— fluorstannate, 260. 

— fluortitanate, 260. 

— fluorzirconate, 261. 

— fluosilicate, 269. 

density, 259. 

solubiUty, 259. 

— formate, 261. 

density, 252. 

double salt with copper, 252. 

— haidingerite, 248. 

— halides, mixed, 210. 

— hexametaphosphate, 246. 

— hexammoniate (see Barium ammonium), 

239. 

— hexatantalate, 251. 

— hydride, 200. 

density, 201. 

heat of formation, 201. 

melting-point, 201. 

— hydrophosphate, 244, 

— hydrosulphide, 225. 

solubility, 226. 

— hydroxide, 218. 

addition compounds, 220. 

density, 218. 

dissociation, 218. 

fluorescence, 218. 

heat of formation from oxide and 

water, 218. 

heat of solution, 218. 

hydrates, 219. 

solubility, 218. 

uses, 220. 

— hydroxyhydrosulphide, 226. 

— hypobromite. 213. 

— hypochlorite, 211. 

— hyponitrite, 239, 240. 
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Barium hypomtnte, acid salt, 241. 

double salt with banum acetate, 241. 

tetrahydrate, 241. 

— hypopliosphate, 244. 

acid salt, 244. 

— hypovanadate, 250. 

— imide, 240. 

— imidosulpbonate, 240. 

— iodapatite, 245. 

— iodarsenoapatite, 248. 

— lodate, 214. 

decomposition, 214. 

solubility, 214. 

— iodide, 208. 

addition compounds, 209, 

density, 208. 

double salts, 209, 210. 

heat of formation, 208. 

of solution, 208. 

hydrates, 209. 

melting-point, 208. 

solubility, 208. 

— manganate, 215. 

— mangamtes, 215. 

— metaborate, 261. 

— metantimonate, 249. 

— metapervanadate, 250. 

— metaphosphate, 246. 

double salts, 246. 

— metarsenite, 248. 

— metasilicate, 258, 

density, 259. 

hydrate, 258. 

melting-point, 259. 

— metavanaJlate, 250. 

— methylate, 220. 

— molybdate, 236. 

acid salts, 236. 

— complex salts, 237. 

density, 236. 

— monetite, 245. 

— nitrate, 242. 

density, 243. 

double salts, 243. 

heat of solution, 243. 

melting-point, 243. 

solubility, 243. 

— nitnde, 238. 

heat of formation, 239. 

— nitrite, 241, 

density, 242. 

double salts, 242. 

hemihydrate, 242. 

isomorphism with calcium nitrite, 85. 

melting-point, 242. 

monohyd?ate, 242. 

preparation, 241. 

solubility, 242. 

— nitrohydroxylamxnate, 241. 

— nitrososulphate (nitroxysulphite), 241. 
double salt with potassium, 241. 

— orthoarsenates, 248. 

— orthoarsenite, 247. 

acid salt, 247. 

— orthoborate, 261. 

— orthophosphates, 245. 


Barium orthophosphates, double salts, 246 

— oithoplumbate, 260. 

— orthosilicate, 258. 

melting-point, 258. 

— orihothioantimonate, 249. 

double salt with potassium, 250 

— orthothioantimomte, 249. 

— orihothioarsenate, 249. 

— ortho vanadate, 250. 

— oxalate, 252. 

acid salt, 253. 

hydrates, 252. 

— oxide, 216. 

density, 217. 

heat of formation, 217. 

manufacture, 216, 217. 

phosphorescence, 217 

— oxyamidosulphonate, 240. 

— oxybromide, 213. 

— oxychloride, 211. 

— oxyiodidc, 214. 

— oxysiilphides, 227. 

— 228. 

— Xierborate, 261. 

— perbromate, 214. 

— perbromides, 208. 

— I)ercarbonate, 255. 

— perchlorate, 212. 

heat of hydration, 213. 

of solution, 213. 

— perchromate, 236. 

— perhalides, mixed, 211. 

— periodate, 214. 

— periodides, 209. 

basic, 214. 

hydrates, 214 

— permanganate, 215. 

— permolybdate, 237. 

complex compound with oxalic acid, 

237. 

— peroxide, 220. 

chemical reactions, 221. 

dissociation, 221, 

estimation, 223. 

heat of formation from oxide and 

oxygen, 223. 

hydrates, 223. 

separation of oxygen from the air, 

220. 

catalytic acceleration, 221. 

— * — uses, 223. 

vapour pressure, 222. 

— peroxide pertitanate, 260. 

— peroxyhydrate, 223. 

structural formula, 224. 

— persulphate, 233. 

hydrates, 233. 

solubility, 233. 

— pertantalate, 251. 

— pertitanate, 260. 

— peruranate, 238. 

— phosphates («ee Banum orthophos^ 

phates), 245. 

basic, 246. 

— phosphide, 243. 

density, 244. 
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Barium phosphimates, 247. 

— phosphotungstato, 238, 

— platinate, 203. 

— platiuocyamcle, 2.00 (fouinoic). 

— plumbate (sec Barium ortlioplnmbate), 

260. 

— polysulphidos, 220. 

— potassium trichromato. 236. 

— pyroarsenate, 248 

— pyroarsemte, 247 

— pyroborate, 261. 

— pyrophosphate, 246. 

acid salts, 246 

double salts, 246. 

— pyi’ophosphitc, 244. 

— pyrosulphate, 233. 

— pyrothioantimomte, 249. 

— pyrothioarscnate, 249. 

— pyrothioarsemte, 249. 

— pyro vanadate, 250. 

— selenate, 234. 

acid salt, 234. 

adsorption of salts, 234. 

density, 234 

solubility, 234. 

— selemo acid, 234. 

— selenide, 233. 

heat of formation, 233. 

phosphorescence, 233 

— selenite, 234 
acid salt, 234. 

— selenooyanate, 258. 

— selenophosphate, 247. 

— selenoxy arsenate, double salt with 

sodium, 249. 

— silicates {see Barium orthosilioate and 

metasilicate), 133, 258. 

cement with barium aluminate, 259. 

hydrated acid salts, 259. 

use in glass, 259. 

— silieide, 258. 

— silicotitanate, 260. 

— silicotungstate, 238. 

— sodium solenoxyarsenate, 249. 

— stannate, 259. 

— subchloride, 197, 202. 

double salt with sodium, 202. 

— subfluoride, 201. 

— suboxide, 216. 

— sulphate, 229. 

acid salts, 232. 

colloidal, 229. 

density, 229. 

double salts, 232. 

fluorescence, 230. 

a- and jSJorms, 230. 

heat of solution, 231. 

hydrates, 232. 

melting-point, 230. 

preparation, 229. 

solubility, 230. 

specific heat, 230, 231. 

transition temperature, 230. 

use m industry, 232. 

use in quantitative analysis, 231, 

— sulphide, 224. 
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Barium sulphide, chemical reactions, 225. 

density, 225 

dc»uble salt with nickel, 225. 

heat of f 01 mation, 225. 

of solution, 225. 

manufacture, 224. 

phosphorescence, 225. 

solubility, 225. 

— sulphite, 227. 

solubility, 227. 

— sulphuric acid, 233. 

— taiitalate, 251. 

— tellurate, 235 

acid salt, 235 

density, 235. 

— tcllunde, 234. 

— tellurite, 234. 

acid salt, 234 

— totrasulphide, 226 

— teiratMonate, 228. 

— tctioxidc, 224. 

— thioarsenatcs, 249. 

oxy-compounds, 249. 

— thiocarhonate, 255 

— thiocyanate, 257. 

addition com])onmls, 258. 

iloiible sails, 258. 

— thiomolybdate, 237. 

— tbiophosphates, 247. 

— thioplmsphiles, 247. 

— thiostannate, 260. 

— thiosulphate, 227. 

density, 227. 

double salt with bismuth, 228. 

specific heat, 227. 

— thiotungstato, 238. 

— titanate, 260. 

— ti’ichromate, double salt with potassium, 

236 

— trisiilphide, 226. 

— trith innate, 228. 

— tnthiophosphate, 247. 

— tungstate, 237 
— - — acid salts, 237. 

density, 237, 

double salts, 238. 

— tungsten bronze, 238. 

— iiranate, 238. 

— vanadates, 250, 

acid salts, 250. 

halogen compounds, 250. 

— vanadiotungstate, 238, 

— zirconate, 260. 

“ Barote,” 197. 

“ Baryta,’* 197. 

Barjrtafelspar, 196, 258, 

Barytes, 196, 229. 

Barjdjocalcite, 196, 253. 

Bar^ocelestine, 151, 174, 196, 229. 

Basic slag, 98. 

“ Behte,” 137. 

Benitoite, 260. 

Beryllium, 3, 4, 6, 6. 

“ Bicalzit,” 57. 

Bleach liquor, 43. 

Bleaching powder, 41. 
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Bleaching powder, brome, 48. 

constitution, 43. 

crystalline, 45. 

estimation of available chlorine, 46. 

iodine, 48. 

manufacture, 41. 

properties, 42. 

uses, 43. 

Blomstrandite, 266. 

Blue John, 25. 

Bolognian phosphorus, 196, 225. 

— stones, 61. 

Borocalcite, 11, 144. 

Boronatrocalcite, 145. 

Brevium (see Uramum Xg), 307 
Brewsterite, 151, 191, 196, 258. 

Brin’s process, 221. 

Broggerite, 266. 

Bromapatite, 93. 

Brome bleaching powder, 48. 

Brushite, 11, 94. 

CADMItTM, 4, 5, 6. 

Calcite, 11, 107. 

— density, 107. 

Calcium, 10. 

— active, 16, 82. 

— alloys, 19. 

— atomic heat, 15. 

number, 6. 

weight, 17. 

— boiling-point, 15. 

— chemical properties, 15. 

— crystalline structure, 13. 

— density, 14. 

— detection, 146, 

— electrical resistance, 14. 

— estimation, 148. 

electrolytic, 150. 

gravimetric, 148. 

volumetric, 149. 

— history, 10. 

— in the* blood, 17. 

— inactive, 16, 82. 

— ionic mobility, 14. 

— ionisation potentials, 14. 

— isotopes, 19. 

— melting-point, 14. 

— minerals, 11. 

— miscibility with sodium, 13, 

— occurrence, 10. 

— photoelectric emission, 14. 

— physical properties, 13. 

— physiological action, 16. 

— preparation, displacement methods, 13. 
electrolytic methods, 11. 

— resonance potentials, 14. ,, 

— specific heat, 15. 

— spectrum, 15. 

— thermo-electric power, 14. 

— uses, 19. 

— volatility compared with other alkaline 

earth metals, 15. 

CSalcium acetate, 106. 

acid salt, 106. 

— acetylenic acetylide, 24, 104. 


Calcium alcoholates, 55. 

— alummates (see Moiiocalcium and Tri- 

calcium alummates), 133 

— alummo-silicatcs. 134, 

— alumino-sihcide, 124 (footnote) 

— amide, 16, 84. 

— amides, substituted, 84. 

— ammonium (see Calcium hexammomate), 

83. 

paramolybdate, 80. 

— antimonate, 101. 

— antmiomde, 101. 

— arsenates (see Calcium orthoarsenates), 

99. 

— arsemde, 98 

chemical properties, 99. 

— arsenites, 99 

— arsenotungstate, 81 

— azide, 83. 

explosion temperature, 83. 

solubility, 83 

— bicarbonate, 115. 

— bisulphite, 65. 

— borates, 144. 

halogen compounds, 145 

heats of formation, 145. 

hydrates, 145. 

— borostannate, 146. 

— borotungstate, 81. 

— bromate, 48. 

density, 48. 

— bromide, 35. 

addition compounds, 36. 

anhydrous salt, 35. 

density, 35. 

dihydrate, 36. 

double salts, 36. 

heat of formation, 35. 

of solution, 35. 

hexahydrate, 36. 

melting-point, 35. 

solubility, 35. 

tetrahydrate, 36. 

trihydrate, 36. 

— bromoborates, 146. 

— bromostaimate, 143. 

— carbide, 24, 82, 102, 117. 

decomposition, 104, 

density, 103. 

heat of formation, 103. 

manufacture, 104. 

properties, 103. 

uses, 105. 

— carbonate, 10, 17, 107. 

basic, 115. 

colloidal, 114. 

density, 107. 

dissociation pressures and tempera- 
tures, 109. 

double salts, 114. 

a- and ^-forms, 107, 108. 

heat of formation, 110. 

of transition, 108. 

— , — hydrates, 114. 

— — melting-point, 110, 

phosphorescence, 109. 
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Calcium carbonate, solubility, 110 

relation to pressure of carbon 

dioxide, 111. 

solubility product, 112. 

specific heat, 109. 

transition temperatures, 108. 

uses, 115. 

— cblorantimonate, 101. 

— chlorate, 46. 

manufacture, 47. 

— chloride, 11, 12, 13, 27. 

addition compounds, 33, 34. 

anhydrous salt, 17, 27, 31. 

as a desiccating agent, 28. 

mcltmg-pomt, 28. 

second modification, 29. 

cryohydric point, 30. 

decomposition potential, 28. 

density, 27. 

dihydrate, 31, 33. 

double salts, 34, 35. 

electrical conductivity of fused salt, 

28. 

heat of formation, 27. 

of solution, 28. 

hexahydrate, 30, 31, 32. 

raeiting-point, 30, 32, 33. 

molecular lowering of freezing-point 

of water, 30. 

monohydrate, 31, 33. 

properties of solutions, 32. 

specific heat, 28. 

a- and /?-tetrahydrates, 31, 32, 33. 

uses, 33. 

vapour pressure of hydrates, 31. 

— chlorite, 46. 

— chloroborates, 145. 

— ohlorochromate, 80. 

— ohlorostannato, 142. 

— chromate, 77. 

basic, 80. 

double salts, 78. 

hydrates, 78. 

solubility, 78. 

— chromite, 7*7. 

— columbates, 102. 

— compounds, 23. 

— cyanamide, 104, 105, 117 seq. 

chemical properties, 120. 

dissociation pressure, 117. 

fertilising action, 121. 

heat of formation, 119. 

influence of foreign salts on formation, 

119. 

manufacture, 117. 

structural formulae, 120. 

uses, 120. 

— cyanate, 122. 

— cyanide, 82, 116. 

double salts, 116. 

— oyanurate, 122. 

— dlehromate, 79. 

— dihydrohypophosphite, 90. 

double salts, 90. 

solubility, 90. 

— dihydrophosphite, 90. 

VOL. m. : I, 


Calcium diperoxyhydrate, 59. 

— diplumbatc, 143. 

— dithionate, 65. 

solubility, 65. 

— diuranate, 81. 

— ethylate, 16. 

— ferrate, 146. 

— ferricyanide, 116 (footnote). 

— ferrites (see Calcium ortho- and meta- 

ferritc), 141, 146. 

— ferrocyamdc, 116 (footnote). 

— fluonde, 12, 13, 17, 25 
acid salt, 26. 

colloidal solution, 26. 

density, 26 

heat of formation, 25 

of solution, 25. 

meltmg-pomt, 26 

plastic, 26. 

reaction with sulphuric acid, 26. 

solubility, 26. 

— fluorobromido, 39. 

— fluoroclilonde, 39. 

— fluoro-iodide, 39. 

— fluosihcatc, 127 

— fluotitanate, 143. 

— formate, 106 

— halides, mixed, 39. 

— hexametaphosphate, 95. 

— hexammoniate, 83. 

dissociation pressure, 83. 

heat of formation, 83. 

— hydnde, 23. 

as a reducing agent, 19, 24. 

dissociation, 23. 

heat of formation, 24, 

— hydrophosphite, 90. 

— hydrosulphide, 62. 

depilatory action, 62. 

hexahydrate, 62. 

solubility, 62. 

— hydroxide, 53. 

addition compounds, 55, 

colloidal, 65 

crystalline, 63. 

density, 53, 

dissociation, 54. 

heat of formation, 63. 

of solution, 63. 

hydrates, 55. 

polymerisation, 55. 

solubility, 53, 54. 

velocity of formation, 63, 

— hydroxy-apatite, 96, 97. 

— hydroxyhydrosulphide, 57, 63. 

— hydroxylamite, 84. 

— hypobromite, 47. 

— hypochlorite, 40. 

basic, 41. 

— hypo-iodite, 48. 

— hyponitrite, 85, 

— hypophosphate, acid salt, 91. 

neutral salt, 91. 

— hyposulphite, 64. 

— imide, 84. 

— imidosulphonate, 85. 

23 
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Calcium iodate, 48. 

— iodide, 13, 17, 37. 

addition compounds, 38. 

anhydrous salt, 37. 

melting-point, 37. 

density, 37 

double salts, 38. 

heat of formation, 37. 

of solution, 37. 

hydrates, 38. 

solubility, 38. 

— manganate, 49. 

— manganites, 49. 

— metaborate, 145. 

hydrates, 146 

— metacolurhbate, 102. 

— metaferrite, 141. 

— metaphosphate, 95. 

— metaplum bate, 143. 

— metarsenite, 99. 

— metasilicate, 124. 

density, 125. 

double salts, 125. 

a- and -forms, 124. 

heat of formation, 125. 

in cement, 137. 

melting-point, 125. 

monohydrate, 124, 125. 

specific heat, 125. 

transition temperatures, 124. 

— metatantalate, 102. 

— metatitanate, 143. 

— metavanadate, 102. 

— molybdate, 80. 

acid salt, 80. 

complex compounds with iodine or 

sulphur, 80. 

— monoperoxyhydrate, 69. 

— monosilicide, 123. 

niobates {see Calcium pyro- and meta- 
columbates), 102. 

— nitrate, 87. 

addition compounds, 89. 

anhydrous salt, 87. 

basic, 89. 

density, 87. 

dihydrate, 87. 

solubility, 88. 

heat of formation, 87. 

of hydration, 87 

of solution, 87. 

hydrates, 87. 

melting-point, 87 

properties of solutions. 87. 

temperature of decomposition, 85, 87. 

tetrahydrate, 87. 

density, 87. 

heat of solution, 87. 

melting-point, 88. 

solubility, 88, 89. 

unstable modification, 87. 

melting-point, 88. 

trihydrate, 87. 

solubility, 88, 

use as fertiii^r, 89, 

— nitride, 82, 84. 


Calcium nitride, density, 82. 

fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 82. 

heat of formation, 83. 

melting-point, 82. 

— nitrite, 85. 

double salts, 80. 

hemihydi'ate, 85. 

monohydrate, 85, 80. 

oxidation, 86. 

solubility, 86. 

— — tetrahydrate, 85, 86 

density, 85. 

triple salt, 86. 

— mtrohydroxylaminate, 85. 

— nitrophenates, 55. 

— orthoarsenates, 99. 

double salts, 100. 

— orthoarsemte, 99. 

— ortlioferrite, 141. 

melting-point, 141. 

— orthophosphates, 91. 

double salts, 96. 

— orthoplumbate, 143. 

— orthosilicate, 125. 

density, 126. 

double salts, 126. 

a-form, 126. 

in cement, 126. 

and y -forms, 126. 

heat of formation, 126. 

structural formulse, 126. 

transition temperatures, 126. 

— orthovanadate, 101. 

acid salts, 102. 

■ double salts, 102. 

halogen compounds, 101. 

— oxalate, 106. 

double salts, 107. 

— oxide, 11, 50. 

boiling-point, 51. 

chemical properties, 62. 

crystalline, *51. 

density, 61. 

dimorphism, 52. 

double compound with lead, 63. 

fused, 51. 

heat of formation, 50. 

of hydration, 53. 

of solution, 53. 

— of transition, 62. 

latent heat of fusion, 51. , 

manufacture, 60. 

melting-point, 51. 

phosphorescence, 52. 

solubility in fused calcium chloride, 

62. 

specific heat, 51. 

uses, 55. 

velocity of reaction with water, 53. 

— oxyapatite, 96. 

— oxybromide, 47, 

— oxychloride, 40. 

double SBiilts, 40. 

— oxyoyanide, 117. 

— oxyiodide, 48. 

— oxysulphides, 63. 
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Calcium ozo-tungsto-oxalate, 81 

— paramolybdate, double salt with 

ammoma, 80. 

— perborate, 1-lG. 

— perbroniide, 37. 

— perchlorate, 47. 

— perchlonde, 35. 

— perhalides, mixed, 39 

— periodate, 49. 

basic, 49. 

— penodides, 38. 

— permanganate, 50. 

— peroxide, 57. 

decomposition by water, 58, 

decomposition temperatures and 

pressures, 58. 

chhydrate, 58 

heat of formation, 58. 

octahydrate, 58, 

uses, 58. 

— peroxyhydrates, 59. 

— perplumbate, 143. 

— pertantalate, double salt with potassium, 

102. 

— perthiocarbonatc, 57, 116. 

— peitungstate, 81. 

— peruranate, 81. 

— pervanadate, 102. 

— phosphate (5ee Calcium orthophos- 

phates), 10, 91. 

basic, 96, 

— phosphide, 89. 

chemical properties, 89, 

density, 89. 

— phosphite, acid salt, 90. 

neutral salt, 90. 

— phosphotungstate, 81. 

— platmocyanide, 116 (footnote). 

— plumbate, 143. 

acid salt, 143. 

— potassium pertantalate, 102. 

— polysulphides, 62. 

composition, 63. 

constitution, 63. 

— pyroarsenate, 100. 

double salt, 100. 

— pyroarsenite, 99. 

— p^ooolumbate, 102. 

— pyrophosphate, 95. 

— pyrophosphite, 90. 

— pyroBulphate, 76. 

— pyrotantsdate, 102. 

— pyrothioantimonite, 101. 

— pyro vanadate, 101. 

— sacoharates, 57. 

— selenate, 77. 

density, 77. 

dihydrate, 77. 

density, 77. 

hardness, 77. 

— selenide, 76. 

heat of formation, 76. 

phosphorescence, 76. 

— selenite, 7 6. 

acid salts, 76. 

hydrates, 76. 


Calcium selenocyanato, 122 

— selenophosphate, 90. 

— silicaicjamde, 124. 

— silicates {see Calcium ortho- and meta- 

silicates, Tncalcium .silicate, and 
Glass), 56, 124. 

acid salt, 127. 

— sihcide, 123. 

— silicoborate, 146. 

— silicost annate, 143. 

— silicotitanate, 144. 

— silicotungstate, 81. 

— silicozirconate, 144. 

— sodium paratungstate, 81. 

— stannate, 142. 

hydrated, 142. 

— subchlonde, 12, 26. 

— subfluoride, 24. 

— subiodide, 37. 

— suboxide, 50. 

— sulphate, 17, 66 

acid salts, 75. 

anhydrous, 69. 

density, 09. 

dihydrate, 66. 

vapour pressure, 71. 

double acid salt with sodium, 76. 

double salts, 74. 

gelatinous, 67. 

heat of transition, 72. 

hemihydrate, 66, 67. 

vapour pressure, 71. 

lowering of transition temperature, 

72. 

melting-point, 70. 

mineral forms, 66. 

solubility, 70, 72. 

in acids, 72. 

transition temperature to ct-form, 70. 

to hemihydrate, 71. 

to natural anhydrite, 71, 

to soluble anhydrite, 71. 

u^es, 74, 75. 

vapour pressures, 70. 

— sulphide, 59. 

density, 60. 

heat of formation, 60. 

phosphorescence, 61. 

phototropy, 61. 

solubility, 60. 

— sulphite, 64. 

acid salt, 65. 

basic, 65. 

solubility, 65. 

— sulpho-aluminate, 140. 

— sulphostannate, 143. 

— tellurate, 77. 

— telluride, 77. 

— tellurite, 77 
acid salt, 77. 

— tetrachromate, 80. 

— tetra-iodide, 39. 

— tetraplumbate, 143. 

— tetroxide, 59. 

— thioantimonate, 101, 

— thioarsenites, 100. 
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Calcium thiocarbonate, basic (see Calcixim 
trithiocarbonate), 63 

— thiocyanate, 122. 

double salts, 122. 

— thio-oxyarsenate, 100 

— thiosulphate, 64. 

density, 64, 

solubility, 64. 

triple salt, 64. 

— titanate, 143. 

— tn -iodide, 39 

— trithiocarbonate, 57, 116. 

— tnthionate, 66. 

— tungstate, 80. 

acid salt, 81. 

complex compounds, 81. 

density, 81. 

fluorescence, 81. 

— tungsten bronze, 81. 

— ultraphosphates, 96. 

— uranate, 81. 

— vanadate (see Calcium orthovanadate), 

101. 

— zirconate, 144. 

Calcspar, 11, 107. 

Canton’s phosphorus, 61. 

Camotite, 266. 

— extraction of radium from, 268, 269. 
Carron oil, 67. 

Cassel’s green, 215. 

Celestine, 151, 174. 

— density, 175. 

— specific heat, 176. 

“ Cehte,” 137. 

Cement, 75, 135. 

— Keene’s, 76. 

— Martin’s, 75. 

— natural, 135, 137 

— Parian, 75. 

— Passow, 137. 

— Portland, 75, 136. 

chemical constitution, 137. 

clinker, 136 et seq, 

composition, 136. 

history, 135, 

iron, 137, 141. 

manufacture, 135. 

setting, 137, 

theones of, 138. 

specification, British Standard, 

140. 

unsoundness, 137, 140, 141. 

— rock, 136. 

— Boman, 135. 

— slag, 137. 

Chalcolite, 266. 

Chalk, 107. 

Chlorapatite, 93, 

Chloride of lime,” 43. 

Cleveite, 266. 

Oolemannite, XI, 144. 

Conohite, 107. 

Concrete, 142. 

Ooprolites, 92. 

Coral, 107. 

Gullet,” 129. 
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Cyanamid, 118. 

Cyanamide de calcium, 118. 

Hatholite, 146 ' 

Hibarium orthoarsenate, 248. 

density, 248. 

double salt, 248. 

— orthophosphate, 245. 

— oxyamidosulphonate, 240. 

Dicalcium aluminate, 134 

— femte, 141. 

— orthoarsenate, 100. 

— orthophosphate, 94 

— silicate (see Calcium orthosilicate), 125. 

in cement, 137. 

Licyanodiamide, 121. 

— toxic action on plants, 121. 

Diopside, 11, 124. 

Displacement rule for radioactive elements, 
300. 

Distrontium orthoarseiiate, 185. 

— orthoarsemte, 185. 

— orthophosphate, 184. 

Dolomite, 11, 107 

Eatj de Javelle, 41. 

Ekatantalum, 310. 

Faxrfibldite, 96. 

“ Pehte,” 137. 

Fergusomte, 266. 

“ Ferrodur,” 121. 

Fertilisers, nitrogenous, 89, 117, 118, 121, 
with phosphates, 121. 

— phosphatic, 97. 

Fixation of mtrogen, 89, 117. 

Florida hard rock, 92. 

Florida pebbles, 92. 

Fluorapatite, 25, 93. 

Fluorite, 11, 25. 

Fluorspar, 11, 25. 

Gayltjssite, 114. 

Glass, 127 

— constitution, 132. 

— effect of different constituents, 130. 

— history, 127, 

— manufacture, 128. 

— properties, 130. 

" Glass gall,” 129. 

Glauberite, 66. 

Gummite, 266. 

Gypsite, 66. 

Gypsum, 11, 66. 

— dead-burnt, 69. 

— Estrioh, 69, 

— — setting, 69. . 

— rock, 66. 

— solubility, 72. 

— uses, 75. 

— vapour pressure, 71. 

— in contact with hemihydrate, 71, 

natural anhydrite, 71. 

soluble anhydrite, 71. 
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Eaidingekite, lOU. 

Haloes, plcochroic, 313. 

— X-, 314 

Hardness of water, permanent, 66 

temporary, 116. 

Harmotome, 196, 258. 

Heavy spar, 196, 229. 

Hibermum, 313. 

Homberg’s phosphorus, 10, 28. 

“ Hydrogonite,” 24 
“ Hydrohth,’* 24 
Hydroxyapatite, 96, 97. 

“ Hypont,’’ 41. 

Iceland spar, 107, 

melting-point, 110. 

specihc heat, 109. 

Iodine bleaching powder, 48. 
lomum, 308. 

atomic weight, 309. 

— growth of radium from, 308. 

— isotopy with thorium, 308, 309. 

— period, 309. 

— production of helium, 309. 

— radiation, 308. 

— valency, 309. 

Isotopes, 300. 

— behaviour, 302. 

— radioactive, 301. 

as indicators, 303. 

Kalkstiokstoff, 118. 

Krugite, 66. 

Kt3rpeite, 107. 

Limb, 10. 

burning, 50. 

— caustic, 50. 

— depilatory action, 57. 

— garnet, 134. 

— hydraulic, 50. 

— in agriculture, 56. 

light, 52. 

— milk of, 55. 

— mortar, 56. 

— nitrogen, 118. 

— purification of sugar by, 57. 

— slaked, 53. 

sulphur spray, 63. 

— uses, 55. 

Limestone, 60, 107. 

— dolomitic, 60, 56. 
liver of sulphur, 63. 

Lublinite, 107. 

Magnesium, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Manganese green, 215. 

Marble, 107. 

— origin, 110. 

Marmor metallicum,’’ 196. 
Mercury, 4, 5, 6. 

Metabrushite, 94. 

Monetite, 94. 

Monobarium orthoarsenate, 248, 

— orthophosphate, 245. 

double salt, 245. 


Monocalciuni aluimnate, 134 
melting-point, 134. 

— ferrite, 141, 

— orthoarsenate, 100. 

— orthophosphate, 95. 

— silicate {see Calcium metasilicate), 124. 
Monostrontium orthophosphate, 184. 

Mortar, 10, 56, 137. 

— hardemng, 56. 

— hydraulic, 138. 

Niton {see Radium emanation), 284, 285. 
Nitiolim (introlimo), 118. 

Nordenskioldite, 146. 

Okbnite, 127. 

Olary ores, 269 

Pandekmite, 11, 144. 

Pentasalt, 66. 

Pei’owskite, 143. 

Pharmacolite, 100. 

Phosphaiic fertilisers, 97. 

Pirssomte, 114. 

Pitchblende, 266. 

— extraction of radium, 268. 

Plaster, fibrous, 75. 

— flooring, 69. 

— of Paris, 67, 

density, 67. 

estimation of difierent modifica- 
tions of calcium sulphate in, 70. 

[ manufacture, 67. 

setting, 67, 68. 

tensile strength, 75. 

transition temperature from gyp- 
sum, 67. 

uses, 75. 

Plauson’s coUoidation process, 98. 
Pleochroio haloes, 313. 

Plombierite, 124. 

Piumbocalcite, 107. 

Polonium, 268, 289, 297. 

— atomic weight, 298. 

— colloidal solution, 299. 

— concentration in pitchblende residues, 

297. 

— electrochemical behaviour, 299. 

— heat evolved, 298. 

— period, 289, 298. 

— position in Penodic Table, 299. 

— production of helium, 298. 

— radiation, 289, 298. 

— separation, 297, 298. 

— spectrum, 2984 

— valency, 299. 

f -Polonium, 297. 
olonium hydride, 299. 

instability, 299. * - 

Polyhalite, 66. 

Potassium ammonoborate, 240. 

— ammonooalciate, 84. 

— ammonostrontianato, 180. 

PoweUite, 80. 

— density, 80. 

Pozzuolana, 135, 137. 
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Protoactimum, 310, 

Pseudo woUastonite, 124. 

— density, 126. 

— melting-point, 125. 

— stability, 124. 

Psilomelane, 196, 215. 

Pyroohlore, 102. 

Pyromorphite, 266. 

Quicklimb, 50, 116. 

Radioactive constants, 282. 

— equilibna, 283. 

— phenomena, 277. 

constancy of, 281. 

— substances, precipitation, 303. 
Radiolead (^ee Radium L), 296. 
Radiotellurium (see Polonium), 297. 
Radio-uramum, 311. 

Radium, 266. 

— active deposit of long life, 289. 
of short life, 288. 

— and geology, 312. 

— atomic number, 6, 301. 

weight, 271. 

— connection with uranium, 304, 305. 

— detection, 276. 

— disintegration products, 283, 284. 
table, 301. 

— estimation, 276, 

— fluorescence, 271. 

— heating effect, 283. 

— history, 267. 

— ionic mobility, 274. 

— isotopy, 301. 

— melting-point, 270. 

— occurrence, 266. 

— origin, 304. 

— period, 283. 

— physiological action, 279. 

— position in Periodic Table, 301. 

— preparation of salts. 268. 

— production of helium, 283. 

— r properties, 270. 

— radioactivity, 282. 

unit, 287. 

— range of a-rays, 282. 

— separation of metal, 270. 

— spectrum, 271. 

— Standard, 314. 

Radium A, 289, 290. 

— atomic weight, 290. 

— colloidal properties, 289. 

— heat evolved, 290. 

— period, 289, 290. 

— position in Periodic Table, 290. 

— radiation, 289, 290. 

— solubility, 290. 

— volatility, 290. 

Radium B, 289, 291. 

— atomic weight, 291. 

— colloidal properties, 291. 

— heat evolved, 291. 

— period, 289, 291. 

— position in Periodic Table, 291. 


Radium B, radiation, 289, 291. 

— recoil from Radium A, 291. 

range, 291. 

— separation, 293. 

— solubility, 291, 292. 

— valency, 292. 

— volatihty, 291. 

Radium C, 289, 292. 

— atomic weight, 293. 

— colloidal properties, 294. 

— complexity, 292. 

— period, 289, 292. 

— position in Periodic Table, 293. 

— radiation, 289, 292. 

— recoil from Radium B, 295. 

— separation, 293. 

— solubility, 295. 

— valency, 293. 

— volatility, 293. 

Radium C', 293. 

— separation, 293. 

Radium C'\ 293. 

— separation, 293. 

Radium D, 289, 295. 

— atomic weight, 295. 

— origin, 292, 293. 

— period, 289, 295. 

— position in Periodic Table. 295. 

— radiation, 289, 295. 

— recoil from radium 0, 295. 

— separation, 296. 

— valency, 295. 

Radium J) chloride, 296. 

— nitrite, 296, 

triple salt, 296. 

— peroxide, 296. 

Radium E, 289, 296. 

— atomic weight, 296. 

— period, 289, 296. 

— radiation, 289, 296. 

— separation, 297. 

— valency, 297. 

Radium emanation, 284. 

— atomic diameter, 287. 

weight, 285, 

— chemical action, 287. 

— condensation, 286. 

— occurrence, 285. 

— period, 286. 

— physical properties, 286. 
position in Periodic Table, 286. 

— production of helium, 286. 

— range of a-rays, 285. 

— separation, 287. 

— solubility, 286. 

— spectrum, 286. 

Radium E (see Polonium), 289. 

Radium G {see Uranium-lead), 299 

— atomic weight, 299, 300. 

— recoil from Radium E, 299. 

Radium G peroxide, electromotive force, 
303.' 

Radium azide, 270, 276. 

— bromide, 274. 

dihydrate, 274. 

— — double salt with barium, 275. 
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Radium bromide, electncai conductivity of 
solutions, 274. 

beat of formation, 2'i 4. 

of solution, 274. 

— carbonate, 276. 

— chloride, 274. 

dihydrate, 274. 

heat of formation, 274. 

— — ■ — of solution, 274. 

— compounds, 273. 

— cyanurate, 276. 

— ferrocyanidc, 276 

— fluoride, 275. 

— fluosihcate, 276. 

— hydride, 274. 

— hydroxide, 275. 

— lodate, 275. 

— iodide, 275. 

— nitrate, 276. 

— nitride, 276. 

— oxalate, 276. 

— oxide, 275. 

— phosphomolybdate, 276. 

— platino cyanide, 276. 

— salts, isomorphism %vith baiium salts, 7. 
preparation, 268. 

— silicate, 276 

— sulphate, 275. 

adsorption of, 275. 

solubility, 275. 

— tartrate, 276. 

Radon (see Radium emanation) 284. 
a-Rays, 277, 

— absorption, 278. 

— chemical action, 278, 279. 

— detection, 279. 

— heating effect, 278. 

— iomsing power, 277. 

— nature, 277. 

— penetrating power, 277, 

— velocity, 277. 

|d-Rays, 279. 

— action of magnetic field, 280. 

— chemical action, 280. 

— heating effect, 280. 

— ionising power, 280. 

— nature, 279. 

— penetrating power, 280. 

— velocity, 279, 
y-Rays, 280. 

— absorption, 280. 

— chemical action, 281. 

— heating effect, 281. 

— ionising power, 281. 

— nature, 280. 

— penetrating power, 280. 

Rosensthiel’s green, 216. 

Samarskite, 266, 

Sandiver,’’ 129. 

Santorin earth, 135. 

Satin spar, 66. 

Scapolite, 11. 

Scheelite, 11, 80. 

specific heat, 81. 

Selenite, 11, 66. 


Selenite, solubility, 73. 

Soda-hme, 55. 

Sphene, 144. 

Stickstoffkalk, 118 
Strontianite, 151, 188. 

— density, 188. 

— specibc heat, 188. 

Strontium, 151. 

— alloys, 155 

— atomic number, 6. 

weight, 153. 

— chemical properties, 153. 

— density, 152. 

— detection, 193 

— estimation, 194. 

electrolytic, 195. 

volumetric, 194. 

— electrical resistance, 152. 

— history, 151. 

— lomc mobility, 153. 

— melting-point, 152. 

— occur ronce, 151. 

— photoelectric emission, 153. 

— physical properties, 152. 

— phy.siological action, 153. 

— preparation, 151. 

— specific heat, 152. 

— spectrum, 152. 

— uses, 154. 

Strontium acetate, 187. 

acid salts, 187. 

— aluminates, 193. 

— amide, 180. 

— ammonium (see Strontium hexammoni- 

ate), 180. 

— antimonate, 186. 

— arsenates (see Strontium orthoarsenates), 

185. 

— arsenide, 185. 

— arsenites, 186. 

— arsenomolybdate, 178. 

— azide, 179. 

explosion temperature, ISO. 

isomorphism with calcium azide, 83. 

solubility, 180. 

— biborate, 192 

— borates, 192. 

— boride, 192. 

— borotungstate, 179, 

— bromate, 48, 167. 

— bromide, 161. 

addition compounds, 163. 

density, 101. 

dihydrate, 163. 

double salts, 163. 

gelatinous, 161, 

heat of formation, 161. 

of solution, 162, 

hexahydrate, 162. 

hydrates, 16^ 

melting-point, 161. 

monohydrate, 163. 

solubility, 162. 

— bromostannate, 191. 

— Carbide, 187. 

— carbonate, 188. 
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Strontium carbonate, colloidal, 189. 

density, 188. 

dissociation, 188. 

double salts, 189. 

a-form, 188. 

melting-point, 189. 

solubility, 189, 

specific heat, 188. 

transition pomt, 188. 

— carbonyl, 187. 

— chlorate, 166. 

— chloride, 168. 

addition compounds, 160. 

decomposition potential of fused salt, 

168. 

density, 158. 

dihydrate, 160. 

double salts, 160. 

electrical conductivity of fused salt, 

158. 

gelatinous, 158. 

heat of formation, 158. 

of solution, 158. 

hexahydrate, 159. 

hydrates, 159. 

melting-point, 168 

solubility, 159. 

specific heat, 158. 

— ohlorochromate, 178. 

— chlorostannate, 191, 

— chromate, 177. 

density, 177. 

double salts, 177. 

solubility, 177. 

— compounds, 156. 

— oyanamide, 190. 

— cyanide, 189. 

double salts, 190. 

— dichromate, 178. 

— dihydrohypophosphite, 183. 

— dihydrophosphite, 183. 

— diperoxyhydxate, 171. 

— dithionate, 174. 

— diuranate, 179. 

— ferrate, 193. 

— fluonde, 157. 

density, 167. 

heat of formation, 157. 

of solution, 158. 

melting-point, 157. 

solubility, 158. 

— fluosilioate, 191. 

— fluotitanate, 192. 

— formate, 187. 

double salt with copper, 187. 

— halides, mixed, 165. 

— hexammoniate, 180. 

dissociation, 180. 

— hydride, 156. 

dissociation pressure, 157, 

heat of formation, 156. 

— melting-point, 157. 

— hydrophosphite, 183. 

— hydrosulpMde, 172. 

solubility, 173. 

— hydroxide, 169. 
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Strontium hydroxide, density, 169. 

dissociation, 169. 

heat of solution, 169. 

hydrates, 170. 

monohydrate, 170. 

octohydrate, 170. 

phosphorescence, 170, 

solubility, 170 

uses, 171. 

— hypobromite, 167. 

— hypochlorite, 166. 

— hyponitnte, 181. 

double acid salt with strontium 

acetate, 181. 

— hyposulphite, 174. 

— imide, 180. 

— imidosulphonate, 180. 

double salts, 180,' 181. 

hydrates, 181. 

— iodate, 167. 

— iodide, 163. 

addition compounds, 164. 

density, 163. 

double salts, 165. 

heat of formation, 163. 

of solution, 164. 

hydrates, 164. 

melting-point, 163. 

solubility, 164. 

— manganate, 168. 

— mangamte, 168. 

— metaborate, 192. 

— metaphosphate, 184. 

double salts, 184. 

— metarsenate, 186, 

— metarsenite, 185. 

— metasilicate, 191. 

melting-point, 191. 

— metavanadate, 186. 

acid salts, 186. 

double acid salts, 187. 

— molybdate, 178. 

acid salt, 178, 

— molybdo-iodates, 178. 

— molybdopenodate, double salt with 

sodium, 178. 

— monoperoxyhydrate, 171. 

— mtrate, 181. 

density, 182. 

hydrates, 182. 

in pyrotechnics, 183. 

solubility, 182. 

— nitride, 179. 

— nitrite, 181. 

double salts, 181. 

isomorphism with calcium nitrite, 85. 

melting-point, 181. 

monohydrate, 181. 

density, 181. 

solubility, 181. 

— nitrohydroxylaminate, 18L 
— ootamolybdate, 178. 

— orthoarsenates, 185. 

double salts, 186. 

— orthoarsenites, 185* 

— orthoborate, 192. 
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Strontium orthophosphaios, 183. 

double salts, 1S4 

— orthoplumbate, 191. 

— orthosilicate, 191. 

melting-point, 191. 

— orthothioantimomte, 186. 

— ortho vanadate, 186. 

halogen compounds, 186. 

— oxalate, 188. 

— oxide, 168. 

chemical properties, 169. 

density, 168. 

heat of formation, 168. 

of hydration, 169. 

preparation, 168. 

solubihty in fused strontium chloride, 

169. 

— oxy bromide, 167. 

— oxychloride, 166. 

— oxyiodide, 167. 

— oxysulphide, 173. 

— pentasulphide, 173. 

— perbromxde, 163. 

— perchlorate, 166. 

— perchlonde, 161. 

— porhalides, mixed, 164. 

— periodate, 167. 

— periodide, 165. 

— permanganate, 168. 

— peroxide, 171. 

heat of formation, 171. 

hydrates, 171. 

— perthiocarbonate, 189. 

— pervanadate, 187. 

— phosphate {see Strontium orthophos- 

phate), 183. 

basic, 185. 

— phosphide, 183. 

— plumbate, 191. 

— polysulphides, 173. 

— pyroarsenate, 186. 

— pyroarsenite, 185. 

— pyroborate, 192. 

— pyrophosphate, 184. 

double salts, 184. 

— pyrosulphate, 176. 

— pyrothioantimonite, 186. 

— saccharate, 170. 

— selenate, 177. 

density, 177. 

— selenide, 176. 

density, 176. 

heat of formation, 176. 

phosphorescence, 176. 

— selenite, 177. 

acid salt, 177. 

hydrates, 177. 

— selenocyanate, 190. 

— silicate {see Strontium ortho- and meta- 

silioates), 191, 

— sodium molybdoperiodate, 178. 

— stannate, 191. 

— suboxide, 168, 

— sulphate, 174. 

acid salt, 176. 

colloidal, 176. 


Strontium sulphate, density, 175. 

double salts, 176. 

fluorescence, 175. 

a-form, 175, 

heat of solution, 175. 

melting-point, 175. 

solubility, 175, 176. 

transition point, 175. 

— sulphide, 172. 

chemical properties, 172. 

density, 172. 

heat of formation, 172. 

phosphorescence, 172. 

— sulphite, 174. 

— sulphomolybdate, 178. 

— tellurate, 177. 

— tclluride, 177. 

— tellurite, 177. 

— tetrasulphide, 173. 

— tetrathionate, 174. 

— thioantimomte, 186. 

— thioarsemtes, 186. 

— thiocyanate, 190. 

double salt with mercury, 190 

— thio-oxyarsenates, 186. 

— thiophosphate, 185. 

— thiostannate, 191. 

— thiosulphate, 173. 

— titanate, 192. 

— trichromate, 178, 

— trithiocarbonate, 189. 

— tungstate, 178. 

acid salt, 179. 

double salt with sodium, 179. 

— tungsten bronze, 179. 

— uranate, 179. 

— vanadate {see Strontium orthovana- 

date), 186. 

— zirconate, 192. 

Stucco, 75. 

Superphosphate of lime, 97. 

— reversion, 97. 

Syngenite, 66. 

Tachydrite, 11, 27. 

Temperature of the earth, 314. 
Tetracalcium phosphate, 96. 

Titamte, 144. 

Trass, 135, 

Tribarium orthoarsenate, 248. 

double salts, 248. 

hydrates, 248. 

— orthophosphate, 245. 

Tricalcium aluminate, 134. 

colloidal solution, 134. 

hydrate, 134. 

in cement, 139. 

— ferrite, 142. 

— orthoarsenate, 99. 

halogen compounds, 100. 

— orthophosphate, 92. 

— - — halogen compounds, 93. 

melting-point, 93. 

— silicate, 126. 

hydraulic properties, 127. 

in cement, 137, 139. 
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Trica.lcmm silicate, stability, 127. 
Tristvontium ortlioarsenat(‘, 185. 

— orthoaracnitc, 185. 

— orthophosphate, 183. 

halogen compounds, 184 

Tungsten bronzes, baniini, 238. 

— calcium, 81. 

— strontium, 179, 

“ Ulco metal, 20. 

Uraninite, 266. 

Uranium, branching, 309. 

— -lead {see Radium G), 299. 
atomic weight, 300, 312. 

— mica, 266. 

Uranium I, 306. 

— period, 306. 

— production of helium, 306. 

— radiation, 306. 

Uramum II, 308. 

— period, 308. 

— radiation, 308. 

Uramum III, 311. 

Uranium IV, Jill. 

Uranium V, 311. 

Uramum X^, 306. 

— period, 307 

— radiation, 307. 

— separation, 306, 307. 

— valency, 307. 

Uranium Xo, 307. 

— period, 308. 


Uramum Xa, position in l\M'iodic Table, 308 
-- separation, 308 
Ummuin Y, 309. 

— period, 310. 

— radiation, 310. 

— separation, 310. 

— valency, 310. 

Uranium Z, 311. 

— period, 311. 

— radiation, 311. 

Uranocalcile, 266. 

Uranocircitc, 266. 

Uranophane, 266. 

V\\nvAriTE, 215. 

Vatontc, 107. 

Vesuvian cotunmte, 295. 

WiHORcm Phosphate, 98. 

Witheritc, 196, 197, 253. 

— density, 253. 

Wollastomtc, 1 1, 124. 

— density, 125. 

— m glass, 133. 

— melting-point, 1 25. 

— specidc heat, 125. 

— stability, 1 24. 

X-Hvloes, 314. 

Zeolites, 122, 134 
Zinc, 4 , 5, 6. 



GENERAL INTRO0^^ION TO THE SERIES. ix 

is this would render them unnecessarily bulky and expensive ; rather 
has it been to contribute concise and suggestive accounts of the various 
topics, and to append numerous references to the leading works and 
memoirs dealing with the same. Every effort has been made to render 
these references accurate and reliable, and it is hoped that they will 
prove a useful feature of the series. The more important abbreviations, 
which are substantially the same as those adopted by the Chemical 
Society, are detailed in the subjoined lists, pp. xv-xvii. 

^*N jThe a ddition of the Table of Dates of Issue of Journals (pp. xix-xxvi) 
is hoped, enliance the value of this series. It is believed that 
A. is perfectly correct, as all the figures have been checked against 
e volumes on the shelves of the library of the Chemical Society by 
r. F. W. Clifford and his staff. To these gentlemen, the Editor and 
le Author desire to express their deep indebtedness. 

In order that the series shall attain the maximum utility, it is 
ecessary to arrange for a certain amount of uniformity throughout, 
and this involves the suppression of the personality of the individual 
author to a corresponding extent for the sake of the common welfare. 
It is at once my duty and my pleasure to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of the kind and ready manner in which the authors have ac- 
commodated themselves to this task, which, without their hearty 
co-operation, could never have been successful. Finally, I wish to 
acknowledge the unfailing courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Charles 
Griffin and Co., who have done everything in their power to render the 
work straightforward and easy. 

J. NEWTON FRIEND. 

March 1925. 



